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PREFACE 


The  singular  region  of  Equatorial  Africa,  the  interior  of  which 
it  was  my  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  explore,  and  of  whose  people 
and  strange  animal  and  vegetable  productions  I give  some  account 
in  the  following  pages,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  fauna,  which 
is,  in  many  respects,  not  only  extraordinary,  but  peculiar.  In 
this  comparatively  narrow  belt,  extending  on  either  side  of  the 
equator,  is  found  that  monstrous  and  ferocious  ape,  the  gorilla. 
Here,  too,  and  here  only,  is  the  home  of  the  very  remarkable 
nest-building  ape,  the  Troglodyte*  calvm,  the  mhiego  mhouvi  of 
the  natives  ; of  the  hitherto  unknown  kooloo-Tcamha,  another  ape, 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  T.  calvus,  and  of  the  chimpanzee. 
North,  south,  and  east  of  this  region,  the  lion  lords  it  in  the 
forests  and  the  desert : only  in  this  tract  he  is  not  found. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  region  formed  a peculiarly  rich 
field  for  an  ardent  naturalist.  Game  id  not  foimd  in  such 
plenty  as  on  the  vast  plains  of  Southern  Africa ; there  is  less 
butchering ; but,  if  the  larder  is  not  so  well  supplied,  the  half- 
starved  explorer  experiences  many  happy  days,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  a hitherto  unknown  animal  rewards  him  for  all  his 
toils,  dangers,  and  sufferings. 

Not  only  does  the  fauna  of  this  region  contain  a very  unusual 
number  of  species  peculiar  to  itself,  but  even  some  of  those 
animals  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  regions  to  the  north 
and  south  seemed  to  me  varieties.  Thus,  I feel  almost  certain, 
that  the  elephant  of  this  region  is  a variety,  distinct  in  several 
particulars  from  his  South  African  brother. 

Doubtless  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  country  causes  this 
exceptional  condition.  Instead  of  the  vast,  thinly-wooded  and  arid 
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or  sparsely-watered  plains  of  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern 
Africa,  the  explorer  finds  here  a region  very  mountainous,  and 
BO  densely  wooded,  that  the  whole  country  may  be  described  as 
an  impenetrable  jungle,  through  which  man  pushes  on  only  by 
hewing  his  way  with  the  axe.  These  forests,  which  have  been 
resting  probably  for  ages  in  their  gloomy  solitude,  seem  un- 
favourable even  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  beasts  who  are  their 
chief  denizens.  There  are  no  real  herds  of  game  ; nor  have  the 
people  of  this  region  yet  attained  that  primitive  step  in  the 
upward  march  of  civilization,  the  possession  of  beasts  of  burden. 
Neither  horses  nor  cattle  are  known  here : man,  or  w'oman 
rather,  is  the  only  beast  of  burden. 

Tlie  river  system  of  this  region  seems  to  me  well  adapted 
for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise.  Until  I explored 
them,  the  rivers  known  to  Europeans  and  Americans  as  tho 
Nazareth,  Mexias,  and  Fernand  Vaz,  were  suj>posed  to  be 
three  distinct  streams ; but  the  reader  will  jxjrceive,  by  refer- 
ence to  tho  accompanying  map,  that  they  are  connected  with 
(iach  other.  Tho  Mexias  and  Nazareth  are  only  outlets  of  the 
Ogobai  River,  which  also  throws  a portion  of  its  waters  into  the 
Fernand  Vaz,  chiefly  through  the  Npoulounay.  Thus  these 
tlnee  rivers  are,  in  fact,  mouths  of  the  Ogobai ; and  they  form, 
with  tl)e  intervening  lowlands  (which  are  evidently  alluvial 
deposits),  an  extensive  and  very  complicated  network  of  creeks, 
swamps,  and  dense  forests,  which  I propose  to  call  the  delta 
of  the  Ogobai.  This  delta  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Nazareth,  which  enters  the  sea  in  lat.  0°  41'  S.  and  long. 
9°  3'  E.,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Fernand  Vaz,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  in  lat.  1°  IT  S.,  and  long.  5°  58'  E.  The  mouth  of  tho 
Mexias  lies  between,  in  lat.  0°  5C'  S.,  and  long.  8°  47'  E. 

I have  not  given  in  the  narrative  any  account  of  my  explora- 
tion of  this  labyrinth,  because  it  was  extremely  barren  of 
incidents  interesting  to  the  reader.  It  was  a most  tedious 
undertaking,  and  resulted  only  in  tlie  knowledge  that  this  largo 
tract  is  entirely  uninliabited  by  human  beings ; that  in  the  rainy 
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season,  when  the  rivers  and  their  divergent  creeks  are  swollen, 
the  whole  country  is  overflowed  ; and  that  the  land  is  covered 
with  immense  forests  of  palm,  there  being  found  none  of  the 
customary  mangrove-swamps.  Land  and  water  are  tenanted 
only  by  wild  beasts,  venomous  reptiles,  and  intolerable  swarms 
of  musquitoes. 

The  entrance  of  the  Fernand  Vaz,  which  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
this  region,  is  rendered  intricate  by  shifting  sand-bars  and  a very 
crooked  channel,  which,  however,  carries  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  of  water  at  all  times.  It,  as  well  as  the  Mexias,  throws  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  fresh  water  into  the  ocean  during  the 
rainy  season.  So  vast  is  this  supply,  and  so  rapid  the  current, 
that,  though  the  mouths  of  these  streams  are  but  half-a-mile 
\vide,  the  body  of  fresh  water  launched  from  each,  during  the 
rains,  forces  its  separate  way  through  the  ocean  for  at  least  four 
or  five  miles  before  it  becomes  absorbed ; and  I have  known 
times  when  the  tide  had  no  efiiect  at  all  upon  the  vast  column 
of  water  pushing  seaward. 

Above  Monwe,  for  about  thirty  miles,  the  Fernand  Yaz,  which 
here  takes  the  name  of  Rembo,  flows  through  a country  so  flat 
that  in  the  rainy  season  its  banks  are  overflowed  for  many  miles, 
and  in  parts  scarce  a foot  of  dry  land  is  in  sight.  F urther  up, 
the  country  becomes  hilly,  and  the  upper  puts  of  the  Kembo 
and  Ovenga  rivers  flow  between  steep  banks,  and  through  a 
decidedly  mountainous  region.  But  even  here  the  magnificent 
mountains  are  divided  by  plains  or  broad  valleys,  which  are 
overflowed  during  the  season  of  rains.  On  the  return  of  the 
dry  season,  these  overflows  leave  great  quantities  of  decayed  or 
decaying  matter,  which,  though  enriching  the  ground,  also 
cause  fevers.  But  the  fevers  of  the  interior  are  not  so  frequent 
nor  so  dangerous  as  those  caused  by  the  mixed  salt  and  fresh 
water  vegetation  of  the  seashore ; and  when  this  region  becomes 
settled,  the  moimtaius  will  aflbrd  a convenient  sanitarium  for 
white  men. 

Leaving  the  Fernand  Vaz,  which,  though  partly  fed  by  the 
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Ogobai,  is  an  independent  stream,  having  its  source  in  the 
^Vshankolo  Mountains,  wo  come  to  the  Ogobai,  probably  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa.  The  Ogobai 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  considerable  streams  of  the 
interior — the  llembo  Ngouyai  and  the  Rembo  Okanda.  The 
first  I partly  explored ; of  the  Rembo  Okanda  I know  only  by 
report  of  the  natives,  who  state  that  it  is  much  larger  than  the 
Ngouyai,  and  that  its  navigation  is  in  some  places  partly  ob- 
structed by  vast  rocky  boulders,  which,  scattered  about  the  hill- 
sides and  on  the  higher  plains  of  the  interior,  form  a very 
remarkable  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  banks 
of  the  Ogobai,  so  far  as  I have  explored  them,  are  in  many  parts 
subject  to  annual  overflow. 

The  Rembo  Ngouyai  is  a large  stream,  flowing  through  a 
mount.ainous  and  splendidly  wooded  country,  and  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent river  I saw  in  Africa.  It  has  numerous  smaller  feeders. 
Its  navigation  is  unfortunately  interrupted  by  the  great  Eugenie 
or  Samba  Nagoshi  Fall ; but  it  is  quite  possible  for  steamers  to 
roach  this  fall  from  the  sea ; and  the  npjier  portion,  above  the 
fall,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  class  of  river-steamers  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  flows  through  a region  the 
tropical  magnificence  of  winch  is  quite  unrivalled,  and  which 
abounds  in  many  precious  woo<ls,  wliile  it  is  also  well  calculated 
for  a rich  agricultural  country.  I could  not  help  longing  heartily 
for  the  day  to  come,  when  tliis  glorious  stream  will  be  alive  with 
the  sjdash  of  paddlewheels,  and  its  banks  lined  with  trading 
and  missionary  jwsts.  Ebony,  bar-wood,  and  India-rubber, 
palm-oil,  beeswax,  and  ivoiy,  are  the  natural  products  of  this 
region,  so  far  as  my  limited  opportunities  allowed  me  to  ascer- 
tain. But  any  tropical  crop  will  grow  in  this  virgin  soil ; and 
it  needs  only  the  cunning  hand  and  brain  of  the  white  man  to 
render  this  whole  tract  a great  producing  country. 

My  little  knowledge  of  geology,  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  heavy  sja^imens,  prevented  me  from  making  useful 
observations  on  the  geological  structure  of  this  region.  I can 
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only  say  tliat  micaceous  schist,  talcose  shale,  and  quartz,  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  mountains,  together  with  conglomerates 
and  various  sandstones,  while  a red  sandstone  seems  most  to 
abound  in  the  Ashira  country.  Iron  is  plentiful ; the  ore,  which 
is  rich,  is  found  cropping  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts. 
Copper  I did  not  meet  with,  though  it  is  brought  by  the  Loando 
negroes  from  the  southern  interior  to  the  seashore,  where  it  is 
purchased  by  Europeans. 

The  mountain-range  which  I explored  on  my  last  journey,  and 
which  is  laid  down  on  the  map  as  far  as  my  extreme  point,  or 
terminus,  seems  to  me,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  part  of  a great  chain 
extending  nearly  across  the  continent  without  ever  leaving  the 
line  of  the  equator  more  than  two  degrees.  Not  only  wore  the 
appearances  such,  as  far  as  I was  able  to  penetrate,  but  all 
accounts  of  the  natives  and  of  their  slaves  tend  to  make  this 
certain.  Some  of  the  slaves  of  the  Apingi  are  brought  from  a 
‘distance  to  the  eastward  which  they  counted  as  twenty  days’ 
journey ; and  they  invariably  protested  that  the  mountains  in 
sight  from  their  present  home  continue  in  an  uninternipted 
chain  far  beyond  their  own  country — in  fact,  as  far  as  they 
knew. 

Judging,  therefore,  fiom  my  own  examination,  and  from  the 
most  careful  inquiries  among  people  of  the  far  interior,  I think 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  important  mountain-rayxge 
divides  the  continent  of  Africa  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  equator, 
starting  on  the  west  from  the  range  which  runs  along  the  coast 
north  and  south,  and  ending  in  the  east,  probably,  in  the  country 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  or  perhaps  terminating 
abruptly  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika  of  Captains  Burton 
and  Speke. 

In  the  northern  slope  of  this  great  range  originate,  probably, 
many  of  the  feeders  of  the  Niger,  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  Nile ; 
while  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  southern  slope,  it  is  probable 
that  some  join  their  waters  to  the  Rembo  Okanda,  the  Rembo 
Ngouyai,  and  the  Congo,  and  others  flow  south  into  the  Zambesi, 
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and  into  the  great  lake  basin,  or  chain  of  lakes  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Africa;  tending  to  corroborate  the  theory  saga- 
ciously laid  dowiTi  by  that  eminent  geographer  Sir  Roderick 
lilurchison,  as  far  back  as  1852,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  great  Livingstone.* 

To  this  mountain-range,  so  far  as  I have  followed  it  and  ascer- 
tained its  existence,  I propose  that  the  native  name  Nkoomoo- 
nabouali,  be  given,  from  the  splendid  peak  which  I discovered, 
and  which  forms  the  western  point  of  the  range.  I think  it 
probable  that  the  impenetrable  forests  of  this  mountain-range 
and  its  savage  inhabitants  together  put  a stop  to  the  victorious 
southward  course  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  South  of  the 
equator,  at  any  rate,  they  have  never  penetrated. 

Of  the  eight  years  during  which  I have  visited  this  region  of 
Africa,  the  present  volume  contains  the  record  of  only  the  last 
four — 1856,  ’57,  ’58,  and  ’59 — which  alone  were  devoted  to  a 
systematic  exploration  of  the  interior.  The  first  four  years  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits  in  which  I was  engaged 
conjointly  with  my  father.  Thus  when  I started  as  a traveller,  I 
had  the  very  great  advantages  of  tolerably  thorough  acclima- 
tion, and  a knowledge  of  the  languages  and  habits  of  the  seashore 
tribes,  which  proved  of  infinite  service  to  me  among  the  tribes 
of  the  interior,  with  whom  I was  in  every  case  able  to  hold  con- 
verse, if  not  by  word  of  mouth,  at  least  by  a native  interpreter 
with  whose  language  I was  familiar. 

A brief  summary  of  the  results  of  my  four  years’  travel  will 
perhaps  interest  the  reader.  I travelled — always  on  foot,  and 
unaccompanied  by  other  white  men — about  8000  miles.  I shot, 
stuffed,  and  brought  home  over  2000  birds,  of  which  more  than 
60  are  new  species,  and  I killed  upwards  of  1000  quadrupeds,  of 
which  200  were  stuffed  and  brought  home,  with  more  than  80 
skeletons.  Not  less  than  20  of  these  quadrupeds  are  species 
hitherto  unknown  to  scienca  I suffered  fifty  attacks  of  the 

* See  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,’ vol.  xxii.,  1852,  Pre- 
sident’s Address,  and  Livingstone’s  ‘ Missionary  Travels,’  p.  500. 
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African  fever,  taking,  to  cure  myself,  more  than  fourteen  ounces 
of  quinine.  Of  famine,  long-continued  exposures  to  the  heavy 
tropical  rains,  and  attacks  of  ferocious  ants  and  venomous  flies, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak. 

My  two  most  severe  and  trying  tasks  were  the  transportation 
of  my  numerous  specimens  to  the  seashore,  and  the  keeping  of 
a daily  journal,  both  of  which  involved  more  painful  care  than 
I like  even  to  think  ofl 

The  volume  now  respectfully  presented  to  the  public  has  been 
written  out  from  my  faithfully-kept  journals.  I have  striven 
only  to  give  a very  plain  account  of  a region  which  is  yet  vir^n 
ground  to  the  missionary  and  the  trader — those  twin  pioneers  of 
civilization — and  which  afibrds  a fertile  field  for  the  operations 
of  both. 

Before  closing,  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge gratefully  very  many  kindnesses  received  from  the  oflScers 
and  members  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  whose 
cheerfully-given  aid  greatly  lightened  for  me  the  tedious  task 
of  cataloguing  my  large  collection  of  specimens  of  Natural 
History.  Also  I owe  especial  thanks  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Jeffries 
Wyman,  the  eminent  Professor  of  CJomparative  Anatomy  in 
Harvard  University,  for  much  valuable  assistance;  to  Dr.  S. 
Kneeland,  the  able  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History ; to  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society 
of  New  York,  and  to  the  American  Ethnological  Society ; and 
lastly  to  the  many  friends  whose  kind  memories  were  proof  against 
my  long  absence  in  Africa,  and  whose  welcome  on  my  return  lent 
additional  force  to  my  gratitude  to  tliat  God  who  so  mercifully 
watched  over  and  preserved  me  in  my  wanderings.  I should 
not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I did  not  also  acknowledge 
the  many  proofs  of  kindness  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  me 
since  my  arrival  in  good  old  England ; especially  the  hearty 
welcome  I have  received  from  various  learned  Societies,  par- 
ticularly the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  who,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  interest  they  take  in  zoological  researches,  as  corro- 
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borative  illustrations  of  geography,  liave  allowed  the  use  of  their 
rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  my  collection,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  xiew  some  of  the  specimens  brought  home  by  me 
from  Africa. 

The  long  and  tedious  labour  of  preparing  this  book  for  the 
press  leaves  mo  with  the  conviction,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
hunt  gorillas  than  to  write  about  them — to  explore  new  countries 
than  to  describe  them.  During  the  twenty  months  which  I 
have  passed  in  the  process  of  writing  out  my  journals  sinct^  my 
rettim  to  the  United  States,  I have  often  wished  myself  back  in 
my  African  wilds.  I can  only  hojje  that  the  reader,  when  he 
closes  the  book,  will  not  think  this  labour  wasted;  and  mth 
this  hope  I bid  him  a friendly  farewell. 

London,  April  30<A,  1861. 
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Riirix)sc  of  my  Explorations  — Facilities  — Nature  of  tlie  Country  to  l>e  ex» 
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lers— Trade  Peculiarities — Missionaries — Bamha — Manner  in  which 
the  Missionaries  teach  — A Day's  Work  on  the  Station. 

I LKFT  America  for  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  in  the  month 
of  October,  1855.  My  purpose  was  to  8j>end  some  years  in  the 
exploration  of  a region  of  territory  lying  between  laL  2°  north 
and  2°  south,  and  streUrhing  hack  from  the  coast  to  the  mountain- 
range  called  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  and  beyond  as  far  as  I should 
be  able  to  penetrate. 

The  coa.st-liue  of  this  region  is  dotted  here  and  tliere  with 
negro  villagia,  and  at  a few  points  “factories”  have  been  esta- 
blished for  the  prosecution  of  general  ti'ade.  'J'he  power  and 
knowledge  of  the  white  man  extend  but  a very  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  the  interior  was  still  a terra  incognita.  Of  its 
tribes,  several  of  whom  were  reported  to  be  cannibals,  nothing 
was  known,  though  terrible  stories  were  told  of  their  dark  super- 
stitions and  untameablc  ferocity ; of  its  productions  only  a 
rough  guess  could  he  made  from  the  scant  supplies  of  ivory, 
ebony,  bar-wood,  and  caoutchouc  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
coast  by  the  people  inliabitiug  the  river-banks.  Of  the  natural 
history — which  was  the  subject  that  interested  me  most — suffi- 
cient was  known  to  assure  me  that  here  was  a field  worthy  of 
every  effort  of  an  explorer  and  naturalist. 

This  unexjdored  region  was  the  home  of  that  remarkable  ape, 
the  fierce,  uutameahle  gorilla,  which  approaches  nearest,  in 
physical  conformation  and  hi  certain  habits,  to  man,  and  whose 
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unconquerable  ferocity  has  made  it  the  terror  of  the  bravest 
native  hunters — an  animal,  too,  of  which  hitherto  naturalists 
and  the  civilized  world  knew  so  little,  that  the  name  even  was 
not  found  in  mo.st  natural  histories.  Here,  t<K),  in  these  dens<‘ 
woo<l8,  were  to  Ix'  found — if  the  natives  told  ariirht — the  nest- 
building  mhkgo-mbouvi',  an  ape  next  in  the  scale  to  the  gorilla ; 
several  varieties  of  otlu'r  apes ; hijipopotami  and  manatees,  in  the 
rivers ; and  birds  and  bea.sts  of  many  and  various  kinds,  many 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  in  the  fore.sts  and  among  the  hills. 

To  ascend  the  various  rivers,  hunt  in  the  woods,  and  acquaint 
myself  alike  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  gorilla,  and  with 
the  superstition.s,  ciLstonns,  and  modes  of  life  of  the  black  tribes, 
who  hud  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  white  men : these  were 
among  the  chief  objects  of  my  present  visit  to  the  African  Cotrst. 
Another  purpose  I had  in  view  was  to  ascertain  if  in  the  interior, 
among  the  mountainous  ranges  in  which  the  rivers  t<x>k  their 
rise,  there  was  not  to  bo  found  a region  of  country^  fertile  and 
populoXLs,  and  at  the  same  time  healthy,  where  the  missionaries, 
who  now  sufl'er  and  die  on  the  low  coast,  could  work  in  safety 
and  to  advantage,  and  where  might  be  established  profitable 
trading-stations,  which  would  benefit  alike  whites  and  natives. 

Several  years’  residence  on  the  Coast,  whore  my  fatlier  had 
formerly  a factory,  had  given  me  a knowledge  of  the  languages, 
habits,  and  peculiarities  of  the  Coast  natives,  which  I hoj«‘d  to 
find  sen'iceable  in  my  interior  explorations,  and  had  also  sufficed 
to  inure  my  constitution  in  some  degree  to  the  severities  of  an 
African  hot  season,  or  at  leiust  to  familiarize  me  with  the  best 
moans  for  preserving  health  and  life  against  the  deadly  fevers  of 
the  Coast. 

The  Gaboon  Hiver,  which  bikes  its  rise  among  the  Sierra  del 
Crystal  mountains,  empties  its  sluggish  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
a few  miles  north  of  the  equator.  Its  mouth  forms  a bav,  which 
is  the  finest  harbour  on  the  West  Coast ; and  here  on  the  right 
bank  the  I'cench  formed  a settlement  and  built  a fort  in  the 
year  1842.  It  was  under  the  protis-tion  of  this  fort  that  my 
father  for  several  years,  through  agents,  carried  on  a trade  with 
the  natives,  and  here  1 gained  my  first  know  ledge  of  Africa  and 
my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Gaboon  tribes. 

When  I returned  now,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  my 
arrival  was  hailed  with  joy  by  my^rmer  acquaintances  among 
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the  blacks,  who  thought  that  I had  come  back  to  trade.  The 
negroes  of  the  West  (Joast  are  the  most  eager  and  the  shrewdest 
traders  I have  ever  met ; and  they  were  overjoyed  at  tlie.  pros- 
pect of  dealing  with,  and  iH'rha]is  cheating,  an  old  friend  like 
myself.  Their  disaj)pointment  was  groat,  therefore,  when  I wjus 
obliged  to  inform  them  that  I had  come  witli  no  gornls  to  sell, 
but  with  the  ]>urpose  to  exj>lore  the  couutr)',  of  which  I had 
heard  so  many  wonderful  stories  from  them,  and  to  hunt  wild 
birds  and  beasts. 

At  first  they  believed  I was  joking.  AMion  they  saw  landed 
from  the  vessel  which  brought  me  no  “ trade,”  but  only  an  outfit 
of  all  things  necessary  for  a hunter’s  life  in  the  African  wilds, 
they  began  perforce  to  believe  in  my  stated  purjwse.  I'hen 
their  amazement  and  perplexity  knew  no  bf)unds. 

Some  thought  I was  out  of  my  senses,  and  pitied  my  father, 
whom  they  all  knew,  for  being  troubled  with  sucli  a gootl-for- 
notliing  son. 

Some  thought  I had  ulterior  objects,  and  were  alarmed  lost  I 
should  secretly  try  to  wrest  the  trade  of  the  interior  out  of  their 
hands. 

These  Jlpongwes,  or  Coast  tribes,  hold  in  their  hajids,  as  will 
be  exidained  farther  on,  the  trade  with  the  back  country  of  the 
( Jab<K)n  Kiver ; and  the  slightest  suspicion  that  I was  about  to 
interfere  with  this  profitable  monopoly  sufficed  to  create  great 
terror  in  their  trade-loving  souls.  They  surrounded  me,  each 
with  his  tale  of  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  a voyage  “up  the 
country,”  asserting  that  I should  be  eaten  up  by  cannibals, 
drowned  in  rivers,  devoured  by  tigers  and  crocodiles,  crushed  by 
elephants,  uj)set  by  hippopotami,  or  waylaid  and  tom  to  pieces 
by  the  gorilla. 

But  when  I convinced  them  that  I had  no  designs  ujK»n  their 
trade,  and  that  my  purposed  travels  and  hunts  would  not  affect 
their  interests,  all  but  a few  stodfast  old  friends  left  me  to  my 
fate. 

As  I intended  to  remain  a little  time  on  the  Calxxjn  to  more 
jR'rfcctly  acclimate  myself,  I took  up  my  residence  among  my 
friends  of  many  years,  the  Ameriwin  missionaries,  whose  station 
is  at  Baraka,  eight  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river.  Here  I 
found  a welcome  in  the  hospitable  home  of  my  friend,  the  liev. 
William  Walker,  and  was  al)le  to  enjoy  for  a little  while  longer 
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tlie  pomfort.s  of  civilized  life  and  the  consolation  of  a Cliristian 
S(x;ial  circle,  which  were  .soon  to  he  left  behind  me  for  a long 
time. 

Baraka  is  the  head  station  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
JIi.s.sions  on  the  (Jaboon  River,  and,  indeed,  the  only  mission 
the  board  ha.s  ns  yet  on  the  Western  Coast.  It  was  established 
in  1842  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson. 

Baraka  is  a Miwngwe  word,  derived  from  harracoon,  a slave- 
factory  or  inclosuro.  Strangely  enough,  the  very  site  whence 
now  the  Gospel  is  taught  to  those  benighted  Africans,  and  where 
their  children  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of 
Christianity  and  (“ivilized  life — this  very  place  was  once,  and  not 
many  yeare  ago,  the  site  of  a slave-factory,  where  the  cruel 
slave-trade  was  carried  on  with  much  energy  and  success. 

Baraka  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  a beautiful  hill,  distant  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  about  eight  miles  al)Ovo 
the  river’s  mouth.  Tlwj  native  villages  surround  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  are  scattered  along  the  river-bank,  and  are  thus  easily 
accessible  to  the  missionaries,  who  visit  them  at  all  times,  and 
jjreach  to  the  natives  several  times  a week. 

The  missionary  grounds  are  spacious,  and  are  surrounded  with 
a noble  hedge  of  fragrant  lime-trees.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
of  bamboo — which  is  the  l>est  building-material  on  this  part  of 
the  coast — and  consist  of  two  dwellings  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sionary families ; the  church  building,  which  has  some  fine 
shade-trees  in  front;  the  storehouse,  the  schoolhouse,  a little 
buihling  containing  the  missionary  librarj",  houses  where  the 
children  attachetl  to  the  mission  are  lodged ; and,  finally,  the 
kitchen — kitchens  being  in  the  tropics  nece.ssarily  separate  from 
the  dwellings — and  the  other  necc.s.sary  offices,  among  which 
figure  fowl-houses,  &c.  Behhid  the  houses  is  a fine  orchard, 
containing  various  fruit-tree.s,  all  planted  by  the  missionaries,  as 
were  also  the  fine  co<‘oanut,  mango,  and  other  trees  which  are 
scattered  alH>ut  the  premises,  and  beneath  whose  grateful  shade 
the  houses  are  built. 

The  missionary  eshiblishment  begins  its  day  with  prayers, 
conductisl,  for  the  Is'iicfit  of  the  children,  in  the  Mpongwe 
language. 

After  prayei's  the  girls  and  Imys  clear  up  their  dormitories 
and  the  schoolrooms,  and  arrange  everything  for  the  day’s 
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lul)Oiir8.  This  is  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
raissionar)'  ladies. 

Next  comes  breakfast,  when  the  children  are  arranfred  about 
the  tables  in  their  neat  ilresses,  and  taught  to  eat  after.the  manner 
of  civilized  people. 

A little  before  nine  o'clock  the  ringing  of  a bell  calls  the 
cliildren  who  live  at  home  in  the  villages  to  assemble  in  the 
schoolroom ; and  here,  presently,  the  work  of  instruction  goes 
busily  on,  being  begun  with  prayers  and  the  singing  of  a hymn 
in  the  native  tongue.  The  missionaries  and  their  wives  are 
hero  assisted  by  native  teachers,  who  are  able  to  take  charge  of 
the  less-advanced  classes.  The  children  are  taught  in  their 
native  tongue  first,  and  after  mastering  their  A B C go  on  to 
reiuling  the  Scriptures  in  the  Mpongwe.  Then  follow  lessons 
in  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  writing,  and  English 
lessons.  Jfany  of  the  scholars  are  bright  and  well  advanec<l, 
reading  English  well,  and  having  a good  miderstanding  of 
history  and  geography,  and  even  writing  in  Engli.sh.  There  is, 
of  course,  much  attention  given  to  religious  instniction  ; and,  by 
reiwling,  explanations,  an<l  inculcation  of  Bible  precepts,  efforts 
are  made  to  settle  the  rising  generation  tirmly  in  the  great  life- 
pruiciples  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

It  is  only  upon  the  ehildren  that  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionaries can  Imve  any  important  effects.  The  older  natives 
are  dull,  lazy,  and  distrustful.  T'hcy  adhere  to  their  vile  suj)er- 
stitions,  and  are  with  difficulty  iulluenced.  If  they  come  to 
church,  it  is  too  often  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  please  the  preacher, 
or  from  some  fancied  advantage  to  themselves.  The  cliildren, 
on  the  contrary,  ns  all  children,  are  bright,  docile,  easily  trained  ; 
and  in  those  the  hope  of  christianizing  Africa  re.«ts. 

On  two  or  three  afternoons  in  the  week  the  girls  are  collecteil 
in  a sewing-circle,  where  the  ladies  of  the  mission  instruct  them 
in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  practise  them  in  making  their  own 
dresses  and  clothing  for  their  brothers. 

Several  times  during  the  week  there  are  prayer-meetings, 
when  the  Word  of  Ood  is  explained  to  the  heuthen. 

Saturday  is  a holiday  for  the  children,  who  then  play,  and 
prcjiare  themselves  for  the  Sabbath.  Sunday  is  the  great  day 
of  the  week;  then  the  bell  calls  all  who  will  come  together  in 
the  little  baml)oo  church.  The  mis.sionary  children  and  employes 
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attend,  dressed  in  tlieir  best ; and  even  tin;  lieatlien  of  the 
village  follow  this  eiistom,  and  are  found  in  chureh  wearing 
their  best  garments,  perhaps  their  only  ones.  There  the  preaeher 
speaks  to  them  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  all, 
heathen  and  Christian,  join  in  singing  praises  to  His  holy  name. 
The  audience  is  generally  attentive  and  interested.  But  the 
positive  success  of  the  mission  is  so  far  not  g^eat.  How  sliould 
it  !«?  To  bring  light  out  of  such  darkness,  to  remove  the 
superstitions,  the  ignorance,  the  idleness  and  wickedness  in 
which  these  poor  heathen  are  steeped,  is  a labour  of  many  years. 
Many  times,  doubtless,  my  poor  friends  the  missionaries  are  dis- 
couraged at  the  slight  result  of  their  hard  labour : but  they  do 
their  best,  and  wisely  leave  the  rest  to  Gcxl,  knowing  that  He 
works  in  His  own  good  time,  and  often  efl'eets  great  ends  with 
very  slight  means. 


Wonuii) — Mo»le  of  dn^'tiig  Hu  II. m. 
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'ITie  Gaboon  People  — Mysteriou.s  Disaij]x»rance  of  African  Tribes  — Mixnigwe 
Villages  — Houses,  how  built  — A M(iongwo  Interior  — Costume  — An 
African  Tractor  — Monoi«)lioa  — The  Coimnission  Ihisinosa  among  the 
Negroes  — “ Trust  ” — Extensive  System  of  Crcilit  — Native  Jealousy  — A 
Day  with  an  African  Trader — Time  of  no  value  — Mpongwe  Coasting-trade 
— Their  Vessels — Products  of  the  Gaboon  — The  Ivory-trade. 

The  object  of  my  stay  at  this  time  (Januarj',  ISoti)  was  that  1 
miojlit  become  thorotiglily  acclimated  before  setting  out  on  my 
interior  explorations.  1 bad  known  the  Gaboon  country  and 
people  for  several  years,  but  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  study 
closely  the  habits  and  tmstoms,  and  to  restudy  the  language,  of 
this  tribe — the  Mpongwe — who,  once  numerou.s,  are  now,  like 
so  many  of  the  African  tribes,  from  various  reasons,  entirely 
disappearing. 

The  causes  for  this  mysterious  and,  to  some  extent,  unaccount- 
able extermination  of  certain  tribes,  who  die  out,  leaving  no  mark 
behind  them,  1 shall  consider  in  some  future  chapter.  The  fact 
is  patent  to  every  observer. 

The  Mpongwe  are  a branch  of  one  of  the  great  families  of  the 
negro  race,  which  has  moved  gradually  from  the  head-waters  of 
the  Nazareth  down  toward  the  seashore,  extending  its  limits 
meantime  to  the  north  and  south,  until  now  they  are  found  from 
the  Gaboon  River  on  the  north  to  Cape  St.  Catherine  on  the  south. 
A portion  have  taken  pos.-icssion  of  the  seashore,  and  others  are 
hx'ated  inland.  Th<;y  have  probably  taken  the  place  of  other 
tribes  who  have  di.suppeared  in  the  strange  way  in  which  even 
the  Jljxjngwe  are  now’  gradually  lessening ; while  the  Ndina  tribe 
is  nearly  gone,  oidy  three  persons  remaining  of  what  was  once  a 
numerous  j>eoplc.  They  die,  and  little  more  can  be  said. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  Mpongwe  speak  the  sjime  language, 
with  a difl'erence  of  only  a few  words ; though  t)thers  again,  saml- 
wiehcnl  between,  sj)eak  an  entirely  ditVerent  tongue?.  The  inigni- 
tions  of  the  great  African  nations  cannot  Iw  imderstood,  till  we 
know  more  about  the  interior.  I know  only  that  there  are  eight 
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different  tribe."!  now  Rottlod  aloii}'  the  coast  south  of  the  (hilxx)!! 
and  in  the  interior,  wlio  spwtk  tlio  same  languiig<!  and  liave  evi- 
dently a common  origin. 

Tlte  Mpongwo  inhabit  mostly  the  right  side  of  the  (.Jahoon  for 
about  thirty  niik«  up.  Tlicy  live  in  villages,  which  are  generally 
located  with  particular  regard  to  the  trading  facilities  afl’orded 
by  the  jx)3ition,  for  these  m'groes  an?  inveterate  traders — in  fact, 
the  most  intelligent  and  acute  merchutits  on  the  coast. 

The  Mpongwe  villages,  though  not  extensive,  are  the  neate.st 
and  best  arranged  I have  seen  in  Africa.  They  have  generally 
but  one  main  street,  on  lx)th  sides  of  which  the  houses  are  built. 
Sometimes  there  are  a few  short  cross-streets.  In  a considerable 
village,  the  main  street  is  often  20  yards  wide  and  200  yards 
long.  The  houses,  of  course,  vary  in  size  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  owner.  They  are  built  of  a kind  of  bamlxjo,  which  is 
obtained  from  a species  of  palm  very  plentiful  hereabout.s,  and 
whose  leaves  also  furnish  them  mats  for  the  nxifs.  Indeed,  this 
palm  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  pnxluets  of  the  country 
to  the  negroes. 

The  houses  are  always  of  quadrangular  form,  and  from  20 
to  100  feet  in  length  or  breadth.  The  princifwil  room  is  in  the 
centre.  The  lhx)r  is  of  clay,  which  is  pounded  hard,  and  by  long 
use  becomes  a hard  and  clean  flooring.  Itoth  houses  and  street 
are  neatly  kept. 

The  walls  are  built  up  by  first,  driving  stakes  into  the  ground, 
and  to  these  stakes  neatly  tying  the  split  bamboos.  Om-  set  is 
tied  outside  and  another  insitle,  and  the  crevices  which  are  left 
between  are  made  close  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  Thus 
the  walls  are  smooth  and  glossy,  and  perfectly  clean.  Near  the 
creeks  they  get  a largo  yellowish-white  bamboo,  which  has  a par- 
ticularly fine  appearance. 

The  building  of  such  a house  is  a matter  of  considerable  im- 
]x>rtance  to  a Mpongwe  man.  He  has  great  <piantities  of  rnpavo 
— the  matting  for  the  nxif — made  up  ri'ady,  then  collects  a suf- 
ficiency of  the  bamboo,  which  1ms  sometimes  to  be  bro!ight  a 
considerable  distance  nj)  the  river,  and  finally,  getting  all  his 
slaves  together,  marks  out  his  ground-plan,  drives  in  his  stakes, 
and  puts  !ip  the  wall.».  Then  comes  the  cjnestiim  of  dooi-s  and 
windows,  in  which  eimh  man  exercises  his  own  taste,  which  gives 
a certain  j>lea.sing  variety  to  the  outsides.  As  for  the  interior, 
the  various  rix>ms  are  tilted  nj)  with  all  the  riches  of  their  owner  ; 
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and  on  tho  eoa,st  it  is  not  uncoinnion  to  see  them  adorned  witli 
looking-glasses,  cliairs,  tables,  sofas,  and  very  often  a Yankee  eloek. 

There  Ls  a great  contrast  l>etween  such  neat  dwellings  and  the 
low,  circular,  dark,  and  dirty  hovels  of  the  negroes  between  the 
Niger  and  8enogambia,  with  their  rude  high-peaked  roofs  mid 
clay  walls. 

They  are  the  best-looking  people  I have  seen,  looking  very 
much  like  the  3Iandigoes ; of  ordinary  size  and  with  pleasant 
negro  features,  but  handsomer  than  the  Congo  tribe.s.  The  men 
wear  a shirt,  generally  of  English,  French,  or  American  calico, 
over  which  is  wrapped  a square  cloth,  which  falls  to  the  ankles. 
'J’o  this  is  added  a strmv  hat  for  the  heail.  Only  the  king  is 
allowed  to  wear  the  »ilk  hat,  of  American  or  European  manu- 
facture. The  wealthier  men  and  chiefs,  however,  are  fond  of 
dress,  and,  when  they  can  aflbrd  it,  delight  to  show  themselves 
in  a bright  military  costume,  swonl  and  all. 

The  chief,  and,  in  most  cases,  only  gannent  of  tho  women  is  a 
square  cloth,  which  Ls  wrapped  alwut  the  body,  and  covere  them 
from  above  the  hijis  to  just  below  the  knees.  On  their  bare  legs 
and  arms  they  delight  to  wear  great  numbers  of  brass  rings, 
often  bearing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  j)ounds  of  brass  on  each 
ankle  in  this  way.  This  ridiculous  vanity  greatly  obstructs  their 
locomotion,  and  makes  their  walk  a clum.sy  waddle. 

Both  sexes  are  extremely  fond  of  ornaments  and  of  perfumery, 
with  wliich  they  plentifully  besprinkle  themselves,  with  little 
regard  to  kind. 

The  most  characteristic  point  about  the  Mpongwe — indeed  of 
all  the  negro  tribes  I have  seen — is  their  great  eagerness  and 
love  for  trade.  My  friends  the  Jlpongwe  live  by  trade.  Their 
position  at  and  ni’ar  the  mouth  of  tho  tJaboon  gives  them  such 
facilities  and  such  a command  of  the  interior  as  they  know  but 
too  well  how  to  use  and  misuse  to  their  owti  advantage. 

Let  me  here  give  tho  reader  an  idea  of  African  commerce. 
The  rivers,  which  are  the  only  highways  of  the  country,  are,  of 
course,  the  avenues  by  which  every  species  ol'  export  and  imjsirt 
must  be  conveyed  from  and  to  the  interior  tribes.  Now  tho 
river-banks  are  possessed  by  diflerent  tribes.  Thus,  while  the 
MpongAve  hold  tho  mouth  and  some  miles  above,  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Shekiani,  and  these  again  by  other  tribe.s,  to  th<- 
number  of  almost  a dozen,  before  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  mountains 
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arc  roachod.  Each  of  these  tribes  assumes  to  itsidf  tlie  privilege 
of  acting  as  go-between  or  middle-man  to  those*  next  to  it,  and 
charges  a heavy  percentage  for  this  office ; and  no  infraction  of 
this  rule  is  permitted  under  penalty  of  war.  Thus  a piece  of 
ivory  or  ebony  may  belong  originally  to  a negro  in  the  far 
interior,  and  if  he  wants  to  liarter  it  for  “ white  man’s  trade,” 
he  dares  not  take  it  to  a market  himself.  If  he  should  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  such  a piece  of  enterjuise  his  goo<ls  would  be 
confiscated,  and  ho,  if  caught,  fined  by  those  whoso  monopoly  he 
sought  to  break  down,  or  most  likely  sold  into  slaver)'. 

lie  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  trade  to  intnist  it  to  some  fellow 
in  the  next  tribe  nearer  to  the  coast.  He,  in  turn,  dis[x)ses  of 
it  to  the  next  chief  or  friend,  and  so  ivory,  or  ebony,  or  Ijar-wood, 
passes  through  probably  a dozen  hands  ei-e  it  reaches  the  factory 
of  the  trader  on  the  coast. 

This  would  seem  to  work  against  the  white  trader  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  prodiK-ts.  But  this  is  only  half  the  evil. 
Although  the  j)roducer  sold  his  ivory,  and  though  it  was  resold 
a dozen  times,  all  this  trade  was  oidy  a commimion  business 
with  no  advances.  In  fact,  the  first  holder  has  trutted  each 
successive  dispenser  with  his  property  without  any  equivalent  or 
“ collateral  ” security.  Now,  when  the  last  black  fellow  disjwses 
of  this  piece  of  ebony  or  ivory  to  the  wliite  merchant  or  captain, 
he  retaiu.s,  in  tlie  first  place,  a very  liberal  percentage  of  the 
returns  for  his  valuable  servico.s,  and  turns  the  remainder  over 
to  his  next  neighbour  above.  He,  in  turn,  takes  out  a com- 
mission for  hie  trouble  and  passes  on  what  is  left;  and  so, finally, 
a very  small  remainder — too  often  nothing  at  all — is  handed 
over  to  the  poor  fellow  who  has  inaugurated  the  speculation  or 
sent  the  tusk. 

Anyone  can  sec  the  iniquity  of  this  system,  and  the  fatal  clog 
it  throws  on  all  attemiit.s  at  the  buihhng  up  of  a legitimate 
commerce  in  a country  so  rich  in  many  products  now  almost 
indispensable  to  civilized  nations.  The  poor  interior  tribes  are 
kept  by  their  neighbours  in  tlie  profoundost  ignorance  of  what 
is  done  on  the  coast.  They  are  made  to  believe  the  most  absurd 
and  horrid  stories  as  to  the  ferocity,  the  duplicity,  and  tho 
cunning  of  the  white  traders.  They  are  persuaded  that  tho 
rascally  middle-men  are  not  only  in  constant  danger  of  their 
lives  by  their  iutercours<‘  with  the  whites,  but  that  they  do  not 
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make  any  profit  on  tlie  goods  which  tliey  good-naturedly  paj« 
on  to  a market ; so  that  I liavo  kno^vn  one  of  these  scoundrels, 
after  having  appropriatetl  a large  shart;  of  the  ]xx)r  remainder 
of  returns  for  a venture  of  ivory,  actually,  by  a pitiful  story, 
beg  a portion  of  what  ho  had  handed  over  to  his  unsuspicious 
client.  Each  tribe  cheats  its  next  neighbour  aliove,  and  maligns 
its  next  neighbour  below.  A talent  for  slandering  is,  of  course, 
a first-rate  business  talent ; and  the  harder  stories  one  can  toll 
of  his  neighbours  below  the  greater  profit  ho  will  make  on  his 
neighbour  above. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  interior  tribes — who  own  the  most 
productive  coimtry — have  little  or  no  incentive  to  trade,  or  to 
gather  together  the  stores  of  ivory,  bar-wood,  elwuy,  &c.,  for 
which  they  get  such  small  prices,  and  these  at  no  certain  in- 
tervals, but  often  after  long  jx-riod-s,  even  years  elapsing  some- 
times before  a final  settlement  is  found  convenient.  Thus  they 
are  discouraged,  and  perforce  remain  in  their  original  barbarism 
and  inactivity. 

The  trade  in  slaves  is  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
except  that  sometim(;s  an  infraction  of  trade-laws,  or  some  dis- 
turbance on  account  of  witchcraft,  causes  a war  between  two 
tribes  in  the  commission  busiue.s.s,  when,  of  cours<>,  each  side 
takes  all  it  can  of  the  opposite  and  ships  them  direct  to  the 
coast — to  the  barracoons  or  slave-depots,  of  which  I sliall  have 
something  more  detailed  to  say  farther  on. 

There  are,  however,  other  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
regtilar  commercial  enterprise  even  by  the  shrewder  among  the 
ncgro(!8.  It  is  not  jX'rmittcd  that  any  member  of  a tribe  shall 
get  into  his  hands  more  tlian  his  share  of  the  trade.  It  occurred 
.some  years  ago  to  a shrewd  ]\Iix)Ugwe  fellow  that  in  trade  tran- 
sactions honesty  might  be  the  best  {wlicy,  and  he  follow'cd  the 
suggestion  so  well  that  presently  both  the  whites  and  the  in- 
terior natives  threw  a very  considerable  trade  into  his  honest 
hands.  But  no  sooner  was  this  observed  than  he  was  threatened 
with  poisoning,  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  such  a hullaballoo 
raised  about  his  cars  that  he  was  forced  to  refuse  the  trade 
offered  him,  and,  in  a measure,  retire  from  business  to  save  his  life. 

More  recently  still,  there  were  three  or  four  men  in  the  river 
who  ha<l  obtained  by  long  good  conduct  quite  a chaiacter  for 
honesty,  and  also,  in  consequence,  got  a gixsl  deal  of  business. 
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At  lust  a captain  came  for  a load  of  liar-wood,  and  declared  that 
he  would  tm.st  only  the  three  or  four  men  in  question,  to  the 
hitter  disapjiointment  of  other  traders.  The  v(>s.sel  W!us  quickly 
filled  and  dej'urted  ; and  there  arose  a ereut  “palaver” — the 
MjK)n<rwe  cant  for  a quarrel — in  which  the  kings  and  cliiefs  and 
all  the  disiippoiuted  trading  fellow.s  met  together  at  Glass  Town 
— the  residence  of  my  honest  friends— to  advise  idjout  such  an 
outrage.  The  men  were  called  up  for  trial.  They  had  been 
cdinaited  at  the  American  mission,  and  knew  how  to  write  ; and 
the  charge  made  against  them  now  was  that  they  had  written  to 
the  white  man’s  conntrj^  to  say  that  there  were  no  giaxl  men  in 
Gaboon  bnt  them.selves. 

To  this  the  accused  shrewdly  replied  that  the  white  men 
would  not  believe  men  who  should  thus  praise  themselves. 

But  reply  was  u.seless.  They  were  threatened  that  if  they 
took  the  next  shi[>  that  came,  the  malcontents  would  “ make  a 
Ixsindgi,”  or  work  a spell  of  witchcraft  upon  them,  and  kill 
them.  Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  honest  fellows  had  learned 
at  the  mission  not  to  fear  such  threats  ; and  the  French  com- 
mander for  once  stepped  in  and  protected  them  against  their 
envious  fellows,  so  that  for  this  time,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
honesty  seems  likely  to  get  its  reward. 

Again,  through  the  anxiety  of  white  traders  to  secure  “trade,” 
there  has  spning  up  along  the  coast  an  injurious  system  of 
“ trust.”  A merchant,  to  secure  to  himself  certain  quantities  of 
produce  yet  to  come  down  from  the  inferior,  gives  to  such  black 
fellows  as  he  thinks  he  can  dejiend  ujwn  advances  of  tnnle 
gootls,  often  to  very  coti.siderablo  amounts.  In  this  way,  on  the 
Gaboon  and  on  the  coast,  often  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  are  in  the  hands  of  natives,  for  which  no  consideration  ha.s 
l)cen  received  by  the  white  trader,  who  meantime  waits,  and  i.s 
put  to  trouble  and  expeu.se,  and  thinks  himself  lucky  if  he  does 
not  (!ventually  lose  a part  of  his  investment. 

This  system  of  “trust,”  as  it  is  called,  does  great  injury  to  the 
natives,  I'or  it  tempts  them  to  jtractise  all  sorts  of  cheats,  for 
which  they  are  sharp  enough — indeed,  much  too  shrewd  often 
for  the  white  man.  Of  course,  hU  only  dependence  lies  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  black  debtor  that  if  he  cheats  too  badly  his 
future  sujiplies  will  be  stopf>ed  entirely.  But  the  practice 
develoj)s  all  kinds  of  overtrading  as  well  as  rascality — negroes 
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seldom  liesitatin"  to  contnict  to  supply  mueh  greater  quantities 
of  produce  than  they  can  liope  to  procure  during  a season. 

Even  the  slave-trade,  I found,  on  my  visit  to  Cape  Lopez,  is 
burdened  witli  this  evil  of  “ trust,”  and  some  of  the  Portuguese 
slavers,  I was  told,  get  preciously  cheated  iu  their  advances  on 
shipments  of  slaves  sold  “ to  arrive,”  but  which  do  not  come  to 
hand. 

I have  heard  the  negroes  called  stupid,  but  my  experience 
shows  them  to  bo  auytliing  but  tliat.  They  are  very  shrewd 
traders  indeed ; and  no  captain  or  merchant  who  is  a new  hand 
on  th(!  coast  will  escape  being  victimized  by  their  cunning  in 
driving  a bargain. 

Say  that  to-day  the  good  ship  Jenny  has  arrived  iu  the  river. 
Immediately  every  black  feUow  is  full  of  trade.  The  ship  is 
boarded  by  a crowd  of  fellows,  each  jabbering  away,  apparently 
at  random,  but  all  telling  the  same  story. 

Never  was  there  such  dearth  of  ivory,  or  whatever  the  captain 
may  want ! 

Never  were  the  interior  tribes  so  obstinate  in  demanding  a 
high  price ! 

Never  was  the  whole  coast  so  bare ! 

Never  were  difficulties  so  great ! 

There  have  been  fights,  captain ! 

And  fever,  captiiin ! 

And  floods,  captain ! 

And  no  trade  at  all,  captain  ! 

Not  a tooth ! 

This  jK)int  settled,  they  produce  their  “ goofl  books,”  which  arc 
certificates  of  character,  in  which  some  captain  or  other  white 
trader  who  is  known  on  the  coast  voucht's  for  the  honesty — the 
great  honesty  and  entire  trustworthine.ss — of  the  bearer.  It  is 
not  worth  while  for  a fellow  to  present  himself  without  a certifi- 
cate, and  the  papers  are,  all  good,  because  when  “the  bearer” 
lias  cheated  he  does  not  apply  for  a “ character.”  Now  these 
certificates  help  him  to  cheat.  When  he  finds  the  need  of  a 
new  set  of  pajiers,  he  conducts  himself  with  scrupulous  honesty 
towanls  two  or  tlirce  captains.  These,  of  course,  “ certify”  him, 
and  then  he  goes  into  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  speculations, 
upheld  by  the  “ good  books,”  which  he  shows  to  every  captain 
that  comes. 

Now,  while  they  are  pretending  that  nothing  is  to  be  bought. 
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lhat  there  is  no  ivorj’  on  the  coast,  nil  this  time  the  lying  mscnls 
have  their  hands  lull,  and  are  eager  to  sell.  They  know  the 
captain  is  in  a hurry.  'J'he  coast  is  sickly.  The  weather  is  hot 
He  fears  hi.s  crew  may  fall  sick  or  die,  and  he  Ik;  left  with  a 
broken  voyage.  Every  day  is  therefore  i)reeious  to  him  ; but  to 
the  black  fellows  all  days  are  alike.  They  have  no  storage,  no 
intere.st  account  no  fever  to  fear,  and,  accordingly,  they  can  tire 
the  eajttain  out.  This  they  do.  In  fact  often,  if  they  have  an 
oI>stinato  customer  to  deal  with,  they  even  combine  and  scuil  all 
the  tnide  a day’s  journey  u]>  river,  and  thus  [)rotluce  a fair  show 
of  commercial  scarcity.  At  last,  when  high  prices  have  been 
estaldished,  when  the  inroads  of  fever  on  his  crew  or  the  advance 
of  the  season  have  made  the  poor  ea]>tain  desperately  willing  to 
])ay  anything,  the  ivory  comes  aboard,  and  the  cunning  black 
fellows  chuckle. 

Even  then,  however,  there  are  tedious  hours  of  chaffering.  A 
negro  has  perhai>s  only  one  tooth  to  sell,  and  he  is  willing — as 
he  must  live  on  thLs  sale  for  a long  j>eriod  of  idleness — to  give 
much  time  to  its  proper  disjmsal.  He  makes  up  his  mind  before- 
hand how  much  more  he  will  ask  than  ho  will  evenbially  take. 
He  brings  his  tooth  alongside;  spends  the  afternoon  in  bargain- 
ing. and  probably  takes  it  back  ashore  at  dii.sk,  to  try  again  the 
ne.xt  day  ; till  at  la.st,  when  he  sees  he  cannot  possibly  get  more, 
he  strikes  the  trade.  I have  known  seviTiil  days  to  be  spent  in 
the  selling  of  a single  tooth  or  a single  cask  of  palm-t>il. 

Of  course  the  captain  protests  that  he  is  not  in  a hurry — that 
he  can  wait — that  they  shan’t  tire  him  out.  Hut  the  negroes  know 
lietter;  they  know  the  fatal  advantage  their  climate  gives  them. 

When  it  is  supposed  that  a captain  or  trader  will  return  to  the 
e;;ast  no  more  after  hi.s  present  voyage,  then  he  is  properly  vic- 
timized, ns  then  the  native  has  no  fear  of  future  vengt'ance  before 
him  ; and  I have  known  many  individuals  w ho,  by  the  system  of 
“ trust,”  were  all  but  ruined — getting  scarce  any  return  at  all. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  white  traders  would  combine  to 
])ut  down  at  least  this  abu.se.  Hut  until  the  spread  of  commerce 
.shall  break  down  tlie  scinindrelly  system  of  middliMnen  in  this 
land,  there  will  be  no  really  prosi>erous  trade  there.  And  this 
will  not  hai»iK'U  till  the  merclmnts  them.selves  visit  the  head- 
quarters whence  Uio  produce  is  brought,  and  until  the  rude  trilK-s 
shall  be  somewhat  civilized  by  lengthenetl  contact  with  the 
white,s.  At  present  things  are  in  a state  of  utter  disorganization. 
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and  the  “trust  "abuse  seems  a real  necessity.  For  so  hardly 
and  often  have  the  interior  trila}s  been  cheated  of  all  returns 
for  their  wares,  that  now  they  have  como  to  demaud  at  least  part 
pa\Tnent  in  advance ; and,  of  cour8<^  this  advance  is  exacted  of 
the  white  trader  on  the  coast,  to  lure  whom  great  rumours  are 
spread  through  the  tribes  of  teeth  of  a marvellous  size  lying 
ready  for  purchase,  &c.  Too  often,  when  an  advance  has  been 
made  for  a specific  purchase — of  a tooth,  say — it  is,  aft(^r  all,  seized 
for  some  intermediate  party’s  debt  on  its  way  do>ra,  and  thus 
the  poor  trader  is  again  victimized. 

So  eager  arc  the  Mpougwo  for  trade  that  they  have  even  set 
up  a regtilar  coasting  business.  Every  coiisidenible  negro  trader 
owns  several  canoes ; but  his  great  ambition  is  to  buy  or  build  a 
larger  vessel,  iu  wliich  he  may  sail  along  the  coast,  and,  getting 
goods  on  trust  from  white  merchants,  make  his  regular  voyage, 
or  establish  his  little  factory  on  some  out-of-tlie-way  point  on  tho 
shore.  The  splendid  harbour  of  the  Gaboon  has  made  them 
tolerably  fearless  on  the  water,  and  their  rage  for  trade  leads 
them  to  all  manner  of  adventures. 

Their  coasting-vessels  are  oidy  large  boats,  but  I have  seen 
some  of  so  considerable  size  as  to  hold  conveniently  eight  to  ten 
tons.  To  make  one  of  these  they  cut  down  an  immense  tree, 
sharpen  it  at  the  ends,  then  burn  out  tlie  interior,  guiding  tho 
fire  so  as  to  bum  the  heart  of  tho  tree  and  leave  them  the  shell 
they  need.  For  this  hull,  which  is  then  scraped  smooth,  and 
otherwise  finished  and  strengthenetl,  they  next  make  masts  and 
sails,  the  latter  being  of  matting,  and  then  tliey  are  ready  for 
sea.  These  cockle-shells  stand  tho  wind  and  sea  remarkably 
well,  as  is  evident  when  tlie  squally  and  blustery  weather  of  tin* 
country  is  considered,  and  when  we  know  tliat  they  make  voyages 
from  the  Gaboon  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Catherine’s  south,  and  ns  far 
as  lianoko  and  Cameroon  north. 

Tlie  start  for  one  of  these  voyages  is  a great  occasion.  Guns 
are  fired,  and  the  peojde  shout  and  wish  a pleasant  voyage ; and 
tho  lucky  vessel  is  rcceiveil  at  her  jiort  of  destination  witli  similar 
ceremonies. 

'I'he  great  aim  of  a M[Kmgive  trader,  however,  is  to  get  “ tnist’’ 
from  a white  man,  with  authority  to  go  off  up  or  down  tho  coast 
and  establish  a factory.  Then  there  is  double  rejoiiung.  Ihit 
tho  poor  white  trader  is  generally  sadly  victimised  ; for  his  agent 
goes  to  some  spot  where  he  thinks  ho  can  get  ivory  and  other 
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tnido  and  sottios  down.  TIumi,  first,  hit  mostly  jiieks  out  tlio 
l)ost  and  mo.st  valuable  of  the  f»oixls  with  whieh  he  has  been  in- 
tru.stol,  aud  secrete.s  these  for  his  own  use.  His  next  step  is  to 
buy  himself  some  slaves  and  to  marry  several  wives;  all  which 
being  uceomplishtil,  it  Ls  at  last  time  to  think  of  the  interc.sts  of 
his  jirincipal.  Thus,  after  many  months,  perhai)s  he  makes 
returns  of  his  sales,  or  perhaps  he  fails  altogether  to  make 
returns,  if  he  thinks  he  eaii  cheat  so  far  with  impunity. 

The.se  fellows  understand  all  the  dialects  spoken  on  the  coast, 
as  well  as  English,  French.  S[)anish,  and  rortuguese.  On  their 
voyages,  as  they  go  jMiorly  provisioned,  and  dejiend  more  on  luck 
than  real  skill,  they  often  suffer  extreme  hardships,  but  they  are 
seldom  drowned. 

The  chief  product  of  the  Gaboon  country  is  its  ivory.  This  is 
said  to  bo  the  finest  on  the  western  coast.  It  jiroduces  also 
bar-wood,  a dye-wood,  from  which  is  obtained  a dark  red  dye, 
and  ebony,  the  last  taken  from  the  great  fore.sts  of  this  wood 
whieh  abound  ueiu"  the  head-waters  of  the  Gaboon  Eiver.  I 
have  seen  very  largo  sticks  brought  thence,  but  the  supply  is  not 
yet  large.  The  bar-wood  tree  is  found  in  great  jJenty  along  the 
shores  of  the  river  aud  its  numeroas  tributary  creeks.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  Sloondah  and  Danger  rivers.  Copal  is  another 
product  of  this  country,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  not 
sought. 

Ivory  comes  down  the  river  from  the  interior  by  inland  jour- 
neys in  great  quantities.  Upwarils  of  80,000  jxmnds  are  taken 
from  the  Gaboon  lliver  yearly  when  home  prices  are  good  ; for 
tlie  ruling  prices  here  are  so  high  that  traders  cannot  buy  to  ad- 
vantage unless  tbc  homo  demand  is  very  brisk.  I suppose  that 
the  country  from  Jlanoko  to  Loango  furnishes  in  brisk  years  at 
least  1 .50,000  pounds  of  ivory. 

But  however  important  may  bo  the.so  commercial  re.sources  of 
the  Galxx)n  country,  I am  convinced  that  the  jxmple  will  never 
pro.sper  till  they  turn  their  attention  more  to  agricultural  ojxira- 
tions,  for  elejihants  must  linally  disappear.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  tlie 
great  evil  of  all  the  nations  of  ^^T!sta^^  Africa.  'J'he  men  despise 
lalamr,  and  force  their  women  and  slaves  to  till  the  Helds;  and 
this  tillage  never  assumes  the  important  jirojxirtions  it  deserves, 
so  that  the  supply  of  food  is  never  abundant ; the  tribes,  almost 
without  exception,  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  with  a fertile 
soil,  are  half  the  time  in  a state  of  semi-starvation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Some  Causes  of  the  Decrease  of  the  Mpongwe  — Restrictions  as  to  Intermai^ 
riage  — Last  Days  of  King  Glass  — Public  Opinion  on  the  Gaboon  — Mourn- 
ing for  a King  — “Making ’’anew  King  — Character  of  the  Mpongwe  — 
An  African  Gentleman  — Food  — Agriculture. 

To  return  to  the  Mpongwe,  who,  as  the  leading  tribe  on  the 
Gaboon,  deserve  a few  words  more.  I have  said  before  that 
this,  in  common  with  most  of  the  tribes,  is  slowly  decreasing  in 
numbers.  Polygamy  and  the  numerous  murders,  or  accusations 
for  witchcraft,  do  more  to  cause  this  decrease  than  aught  else 
visible ; much  more  than  fevers  and  irregular  habits. 

The  Coast  tribe  is  much  divided  into  classes,  whose  distinction 
is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  restraints  in  intermarriage.  Of 
Mpongwe  of  pure  blood  there  are  at  present  not  more  than 
three  hundred.  Next  to  these  in  rank  come  the  descendants  of 
SIpongwe  fathers  by  Mbenga,  Shekiani,  or  Bakalai  women; 
these  amount  to  about  800.  Next  come  the  children  of  Mpong- 
we men  by  their  slave  women.  These  are  called  bamhai;  and, 
though  they  enjoy  little  less  consideration  than  the  purer  blood, 
are  not  permitted  to  marry  with  that  privileged  class.  These 
may  number  1000.  Then  come  the  children  of  slaves,  who  form 
a great  proportion  of  tlie  population,  numbering  not  less  than 
1000 ; and,  finally,  the  lowest  of  all,  the  slaves,  who  number,  I 
suppose,  three  or  four  thousand. 

They  live  chiefly  on  the  right  side  of  the  Gaboon  River,  having 
their  villages,  called  Kringd,  Qua-ben,  Louis,  or  Dowe  Glass, 
Prince  Glass,  and  two  more,  on  Point  Obendo  and  Parrot  Island. 
Oft  the  left  side  are  the  villages  of  Roi  Dennis,  otherwise  called 
King  Wilham,  King  George,  and  King  Lucan.  These  dignitaries 
are  petty  chiefs,  who  govern  after  a fashion,  and  with  considerable  • 
limitations,  the  towns  named  after  them.  The  whole  tribe  seems 
to  be  ruled  by  four  of  the  principal  kings ; but  when  disputes 
arise,  wliich  is  constantly,  there  must  be  a palaver  in  the  village, 
in  which  the  old  men  join  and  advise.  King  Qua-ben  is  held  to 
be  the  father  of  the  Aguegueza,  to  which  family  King  Glass  also 
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belongs.  The  Point  Obendo  villages  belong  to  the  Ogongo 
family.  King  William  (or  Eompochembo)  belongs  to  the 
Ashiga  family,  and  is  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  kings. 

While  I was  in  the  Gaboon  old  King  Glass  died.  He  had 
long  been  ailing,  but  stuck  to  life  with  a determined  tenacity 
which  almost  bade  fair  to  cheat  death.  He  was  a disagreeable 
old  heathen,  but  in  his  last  days  became  very  devout — after  his 
fashion.  His  idol  was  always  freshly  painted  and  brightly  deco- 
rated ; his  fetich  was  the  best-cared-for  fetich  in  Africa ; and 
every  few  days  some  great  doctor  was  brought  down  from  the 
interior,  and  paid  a large  fee  for  advising  the  old  king.  He  was 
afraid  of  witchcraft — thought  everybody  wanted  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way  by  bewitching  him ; and  in  this  country  your  doctor 
does  not  try  to  cure  your  sickness ; lus  business  is  to  keep  off 
the  witches. 

The’tribe  had  grown  tired  of  their  king.  They  thought,  indeed, 
that  he  was  himself  a most  potent  and  evil-disposed  wizard,  and, 
though  the  matter  was  not  openly  talked  about,  there  were  few 
natives  who  would  pass  his  house  after  night,  and  none  who 
would  be  tempted  inside  by  any  slighter  provocation  than  an 
irresistible  jug  of  rum.  Indeed,  if  he  had  not  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  noble  families  of  the  Mpongwe  tribe,  I think  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  killed,  so  rife  was  suspicion  against 
him. 

When  he  became  ill  at  last  everybody  seemed  very  sorry ; but 
several  of  my  friends  told  me  in  confidence  that  the  whole  town 
hoped  he  would  die ; and  die  he  did.  I was  awakened  one 
morning  early  by  the  mournful  cries  and  wails  with  which  the 
African  oftener  assumes  a sham  sorrow  than  eases  a real  grief. 
All  the  town  seemed  lost  in  tears.  It  is  a most  singfilar  thing 
to  see  the  faculty  the  women  of  Africa  have  for  pumping  up 
tears  on  the  slightest  occasion,  or  on  no  occasion  at  all.  There 
needs  no  grief  or  pain  to  draw  the  water.  I have  seen  them 
shed  tears  copiously,  and  laughing  all  the  while. 

The  mourning  and  wailing  lasted  six  days.  On  the  second  the 
old  king  was  secretly  buried.  The  Mpongwe  kings  are  always 
buried  by  a few  of  the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  tribe  in  a 
spot  which  they  only  know  of,  and  which  is  for  ever  hidden  from 
all  others.  This  custom  arises  from  a vain  belief  of  the  Mpongwe 
that,  as  they  are  the  most  able  and  intelligent  people  of  Africa, 
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the  other  tribes  would  like  much  to  get  the  head  of  one  of  their 
kings,  with  the  brains  of  which  to  make  a powerful  fetich. 
Such  an  advantage  they  are  not  willing  to  give  to  their  neigh- 
bours. Now,  as  it  is  customary  to  hang  a flag  or  a piece  of 
cloth  where  a Mpongwe  is  buried,  these  old  men  hung  also  a 
large  piece  of  bright  cloth  over  a spot  where  the  king  was  not 
laid.  Where  he  wm  put  I cannot  tell,  because  the  secret  was 
not  told  even  to  me. 

During  the  days  of  mourning  the  old  men  of  the  village  busied 
themselves  in  choosing  a new  king.  This  also  is  a secret  oj)era- 
tion.  The  choice  is  made  in  private,  and  communicated  to  the 
populace  only  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  new  king  is  to  be 
crowned.  But  the  king  is  kept  ignorant  of  his  good  fortune  to 
the  last. 

It  happened  that  Njogoni,  a good  friend  of  my  own,  was  elected. 
The  choice  fell  on  him,  in  part  because  he  came  of  a good  family, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  a favourite  of  the  people  and  could  get 
the  most  votes.  I do  not  know  that  Njogoni  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  his  elevation.  At  any  rate,  if  he  had,  he  shammed 
ignorance  very  well.  As  he  was  walking  on  the  shore,  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  day,  he  was  suddenly  set  upon  by  the 
entire  populace,  who  proceeded  to  a ceremony  which  is  prelimi- 
nary to  the  crowning,  and  which  must  deter  any  but  the  most 
ambitious  men  from  aspiring  to  the  crown.  They  surrounded 
him  in  a dense  crowd,  and  then  began  to  heap  upon  him  every 
manner  of  abuse  that  the  worst  of  mobs  could  imagine.  Some 
spit  in  his  face ; some  beat  him  with  their  fists ; some  kicked 
him ; otliers  threw  disgusting  objects  at  him ; while  those  un- 
lucky ones  who  stood  on  the  outside,  and  could  reach  the  poor 
fellow  only  with  their  voices,  assiduously  cursed  him,  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  sisters  and  brothers,  and  all  his  ancestors  to  the 
remotest  generation.  A stranger  would  not  have  given  a cent 
for  the  life  of  him  who  was  presently  to  be  crowned. 

Amid  all  the  noise  and  struggle,  I caught  the  words  which 
explained  aU  this  to  me ; for  every  few  minutes  some  fellow, 
administering  an  especially  severe  blow  or  kick,  would  shout 
out,  “ You  are  not  oiu-  king  yet ; for  a little  while  we  will  do 
what  we  please  with  you.  By-and-by  we  shall  have  to  do  your 
w-m.” 

Njogoni  bore  himself  like  a man  and  a prospective  king.  He 
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kept  Ill's  temper,  and  took  all  tlie  abuse  with  a smiling  face. 
'\r\Hien  it  had  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  they  took  him  *to  the 
house  of  the  old  king.  Here  he  was  seated,  and  became  again 
for  a little  while  the  victim  of  his  people’s  curses. 

Then  all  became  silent ; and  the  elders  of  the  people  rose  and 
said,  solemnly  (the  people  repeating  after  them),  “ Now  we  choose 
you  for  our  king ; we  engage  to  listen  to  you  and  to  obey  you.” 

A silence  followed,  and  presently  the  silk  hat,  which  Ls  the 
emblem  of  Mpongwe  royalty,  was  brought  in  and  placed  on 
Njogoni’s  head.  He  was  then  dressed  in  a red  gown,  and  re- 
ceived the  greatest  marks  of  respect  from  all  who  had  just  now 
abused  him. 

Now  followed  a six  days’  festival,  during  which  the  poor  king, 
who  had  taken  with  the  office  "also  the  name  of  his  predeces.sor, 
was  obliged  to  receive  his  subjects  in  his  own  house,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  stir  out ; six  days  of  indescribable  gorging  of  food 
and  bad  rum — of  beastly  drunkenness  and  uproarious  festivity. 
Numbers  of  strangers  came  in  from  surrounding  villages  to  pay 
their  respects ; and  all  brought  more  mm,  more  palm-wine,  and 
more  food.  Everything  that  tended  toward  festivity  was  given 
away,  and  all  who  came  were  welcome. 

Old  King  Glass,  for  whom  for  six  days  no  end  of  tears  had 
been  shed,  was  now  forgotten  ; and  new  King  Glass,  poor  fellow, 
was  sick  with  exhaustion,  for  day  and  night  he  had  to  bo  ready 
to  receive  and  be  civil  to  all  who  came. 

Finally,  all  the  ram  was  drank  up,  the  allotted  da}’s  were 
expired,  and  quiet  once  more  began  to  reign.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  his  new  majesty  was  permitted  to  walk  out  and  view  his 
domains. 

By  long  intercourse  with  traders,  and  the  commercial  necessity 
for  mild  manners,  the  coast  Mjwngwe  have,  as  a people,  acquired 
a polish  and  politeness  of  address  which  astonishes  strangers 
very  greatly.  They  know  perfectly  how  to  make  themselves  at 
home  with  all  the  whites  they  meet,  and  understand  how  to  flatter 
the  jKjculiarities  of  the  different  nationalities,  the  American, 
English,  French,  and  Spanish,  in  a very  amusing  and  extremely 
shrewd  way.  In  fact,  they  are  a mercantile  people,  and  recognise 
outward  politeness  as  a valuable  commercial  quality ; but,  with 
all  their  smootlmcss,  they  are  inwardly  great  rascals  and  keen 
dissimulators. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  will  have 
some  effect  upon  the  rising  generation,  among  whom  chiefly 
they  must  expect  to  labour ; for  of  the  grown  negro,  in  whom 
the  love  of  idleness  and  chicanery  are  already  habits,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  make  anything. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  condemn  the  whole  people.  As 
future  pages  will  show,  I met  everywhere  in  my  travels  men  and 
women  honest,  well-meaning,  and  in  every  way  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  trust ; and  the  very  fact  that  a white  man  could  travel 
alone,  single-handed,  and  without  powerful  backers,  through  this 
rude  country  without  being  molested  or  robbed,  is  suflicient  evi- 
dence that  the  negro  race  is  not  unkindly  natured. 

One  of  the  chief  men  of  Glass  Town,  a man  whom  I knew 
and  loved,  was  a remarkable  exception  to  the  general  dishonesty 
of  the  coast  Jlpongwe.  This  man  was  respected  and  trusted  by 
all  the  traders  of  the  various  nations  who  came  to  the  Gaboon, 
and  enjoyed  as  well  the  esteem  of  his  countrjTnen  and  of  the 
whites.  Though  not  a profeasing  Christian,  his  long  intercourse 
with  the  missionaries  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  deceits  and 
cruelties  of  fetichisra.  Ho  adhered  to  polygramy,  probably  be- 
cause he  saw  no  way  to  rid  himself  of  his  numerous  family.  But 
he  was  really,  in  manners  and  conduct,  a black  gentleman ; 
genial,  affable,  polite,  kind,  and  benevolent.  No  stranger  or 
poor  person  ever  pa.sscd  his  bamboo  house  without  help  from 
him.  No  one  asked  in  vain  for  a share  of  his  means  or  his  in- 
fluence. As  a trader,  every’  white  man  liked  him  ; and  ho  was 
never  known  to  “ make  palaver,”  as  is  too  much  the  custom 
among  his  fellows.  He  died  when  I was  in  the  Commi  country ; 
and,  as  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  benevolence  and  enlighten- 
ment, with  his  last  words  he  forbade  strictly  that  any  of  his 
slaves  should  be  killed  over  his  grave : unlike  one  of  his  fellow- 
chiefs,  Toko,  who,  dying  but  a little  while  before,  had  a great 
number  of  poor  wretches  tortured  and  killed  at  his  funeral. 

Poor  Will  Glass  I He  lies  in  the  mission  burying-ground^ 
near  the  men  w'hom  ho  loved  in  life,  and  who  had  before  him 
fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  for  Christ  and  their  love  for  their 
fellow-men. 

I sat  one  day  in  Will  Glass’s  house,  when  ho  began  to  speak 
of  his  friends,  missionaries  who  had  returned  home,  and  whose 
absence  ho  grieved  over.  Especially  he  seemed  to  feel  the  loss 
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of  tlie  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  our  common  friend,  and  now  the 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  memory  is  still  cherished  among  the  people  of  the 
Gaboon ; and  Will  Glass  told  me  how  the  natives  in  crowds 
escorted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  to  the  boat  when  they  were  about 
to  leave  the  coast.  “ Little  did  I think  we  should  never  see  him 
again,"  said  he  ; then,  after  a pause,  he  added,  “ I shall  never 
see  him  again.” 

And  looking  up,  I saw  two  great  tears  rolling  down  the 
wrinkled  cheeks  of  this  old  black  man,  who  had  probably  known 
no  tears  for  many  years  before.  Such  is  the  affection  which 
that  missionary  and  others  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  natives  who 
are  not  even  their  converts. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  Mpongwe,  and  with  little  variation 
of  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  this  region  near  the  seashore, 
consists  of  Indian  com,  the  plantain,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
cassava  (manioc),  tania,  pumpkins,  and  ground  or  pea  nuts. 
The  last  produce  enormously,  and  considerable  oil  could  be 
made  if  any  one  would  give  attention  to  their  cultivation  for  this 
purpose.  The  forests  abound  in  wild  fruits  and  nuts,  some  of 
which  are  eaten ; for  instance,  the  pine-apple  grows  wild  in  all 
parts  of  this  region,  and  is  a delicious  frait. 

Their  plantations  are  never  near  their  villages,  and  often  many 
miles  away.  The  consequence  is,  that  during  the  dry  season 
the  Mpongwe  villages  are  mostly  deserted,  all  hands,  men, 
women,  and  slaves,  being  busily  engaged  on  tlieir  farms  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  crop,  which  must  be  put  down  by  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  This  is  a busy  time,  as  generally 
new  clearings  have  to  be  made,  for  which  the  men  cut  down  the 
trees  and  bum  them,  when  the  women  come  in  and  put  in 
the  crop.  They  use  no  ploughs  or  htx>s,  but  only  a little  tool 
like  a gardener’s  dibble,  with  which  they  tiun  up  a piece  of 
sod,  put  in  a seed,  cover  it  over,  and  pass  on  to  the  next. 
But,  rode  as  their  agricultural  knowledge  is,  they  sometimes 
raise  good  crops. 

The  soil  is  well  fitted  for  raising  many  valuable  articles 
of  commerce.  Sugarcancs  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gul)oon.  Coffee-plants  were  first  introduced  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  ^^'ilson,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  bear  finely,  those 
about  the  mission-grounds  being  particularly  loaded  witli  berries. 
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And  I have  no  doubt  other  valuable  tropical  plants  not  indigenous 
would  succeed,  if  only  the  labour  necessary  for  proper  culture 
were  attainable. 

The  Mpongwe  eat  the  meat  of  almost  every  animal  found  in 
the  forest  and  river — deer,  antelopes,  wUd  boar.  Civilization 
has  tauglit  them  not  to  eat  animals  of  other  orders  like  the 
other  natives,  such  as  chimpanzee,  crocodile,  monkeys,  rats,  and 
so  forth ; such  food  is  eaten  by  their  slavea  Often,  when 
hunters  succeeded  in  killing  for  me  a rare  and  unkno^vn  bird,  I 
was  disappointed  of  presei-ving  it,  because  they  would  slyly  eat 
the  meat  and  ruin  the  skin. 
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Corisco  the  Beautiful  — The  Mbengas  — Missionary  Stations — African  Wake 
— Set  out  for  the  Muni  — An  Explorer’s  Out6t  — Plan  of  Operations  — Poor 
Debtor  in  Africa  — Lynch  Law  — My  Canoe  — The  Muni — Mangrove 
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The  Gaboon,  being  old  and  beaten  ground,  did  not  need  my 
explorations.  It  was  useful  to  me  as  a starting-place  or  jxiint 
of  departure,  because  hero  only  could  I lay  in  such  supplies  of 
goods  as  I needed  from  time  to  time  in  making  my  way  into  the 
interior ; and  hither  I returned  to  rest  and  regain  health  and 
strength  after  each  of  my  tours.  Beyond  this  we  shall  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  Gaboon  henceforth. 

It  was  my  intention  to  proceed  first  on  an  exploration  of  the 
River  Muni,  and  for  this  purpose  I sailed  from  Gaboon  for 
Corisco  Island,  where  I was  to  get  canoes  and  men  to  help 
me  at  least  a part  of  the  way  up  river.  Corisco — the  picturesque 
Corisco  it  deserves  to  be  called — is  an  island  situated  in  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  and  at  about  twelve  miles  from  the  main 
land  of  Cape  St  John,  between  that  and  Cape  Steiras.  It  is  a 
tolerably  high  and  weU-wooded  island,  and  its  shores  are  lined 
chiefly  with  cocoanut-palms,  the  produce  of  some  cocoanute 
floated  hither  from  the  isles  of  Prince’s  and  St.  Thomas,  where 
they  are  very  plentiful,  whereas  here  the  cocoanut  is  scarce  known. 

Though  but  a small  island,  Corisco  has  its  hills  and  valleys, 
forests  and  prairies,  and  has  even  a little  lake  or  pond,  where 
ducks  often  come  to  bathe  and  fish.  It  seems  a little  world,  and 
a very  lovely  little  world.  The  shores  are  sometimes  rocky 
and  steep,  presenting  a firm  front  to  the  waves  which  rage  and 
dash  against  its  sides ; and  then  again  flat  and  sandy,  forming 
beautiful  white  shell-strewn  beaches  backed  by  lovely  palms, 
among  which  the  little  native  villages  are  clustered,  with  their 
plantations  of  plantain,  manioc,  peanuts,  and  com  showing 
through  the  palm-groves. 

The  villages  are  scattered  all  along  the  shore,  so  that. 
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whichever  side  you  sail  past,  you  see  the  smoke  pleasantly 
curling  above  the  tree-tops.  Great  quantities  of  beantiful  shells 
are  found  on  the  shores,  and  among  the  rocks  at  low  tide  sea- 
birds also  abound,  and  on  almost  any  steep  rock  overhanging  the 
water  tlie  hunter  may  see  fish-hawks  and  eagles  patiently  sitting 
and  watching  for  their  finny  prey  below.  Great  quantities  of 
fish  are  caught  by  the  natives,  and  at  certain  seasons  turtle 
frequent  the  shores,  and  are  “ turned  ” in  comsiderable  numbers. 
The  interior  forests  abound  in  parrots  and  smaller  birds. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  healthier  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  coast.  Water  is  scarce  at  certain  seasons,  though 
there  are  a few  springs  and  little  rivulets  of  pure  water  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  which  never  run  dry.  The  soil  produces, 
besides  cocoannts,  manioc,  plantain,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and 
ground-nuts ; limes  are  also  abundant  Manioc  is,  however,  the 
chief  food  of  the  people.  Palm-oil  trees  grow  abundantly,  but 
not  much  palm-oil  is  made,  and  the  natives  consume  all  the 
island  produces.  But  the  palm  adds  another  grace  to  a landscape 
of  which  my  eyes  never  tired,  and  the  bright-feathered  parrots 
and  other  beautiful  birds,  and  squirrels  who  constantly  run  about 
this  palm  and  feed  on  its  bunches  of  yellow  nuts,  make  the  tree 
a favourite  with  lovers  of  nature. 

The  island  is  not  more  than  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  population,  of  about  1000  souls,  is  scattered  all  over  the 
island.  They  are  a quiet,  peaceable  people,  hospitable  to 
strangers  and  fond  of  white  men,  particularly  of  the  missionaries 
who  have  settled  among  them.  They  belong  to  the  Mbenga 
tribe,  who  are  the  most  enterprising  traders  and  the  most  daring 
boatmen  of  the  coast.  They  were  formerly  the  most  warlike 
tribe  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  when  I first  came  on  the 
coast,  were  continually  fighting  with  their  neighbours.  About 
ten  years  ago  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  sent  out  some 
missionaries,  and  the  labours  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  have 
almost  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  Mbenga.  They 
axe  no  longer  so  quarrelsome,  and  have  lost  that  reputation  for 
ferocity  on  which  they  formerly  prided  themselves. 

This  tribe  inhabits  not  only  Corisco,  but  also  the  land  about  the 
neighbouring  Capes  Steiraa  and  St  John.  Their  language  differs 
somewhat  from  the  Bakalai,  but  has,  like  that,  no  letter  K,  while 
the  Mpongwe  and  its  dialects  abound  in  the  use  of  this  letter. 
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Corisco  has  no  cattle  nor  wild  beasts,  the  only  quadrupeds 
found  being  three  varieties  of  squirrels.  Snakes,  however,  are 
common,  particularly  a venomous  black  snake.  The  island  pro- 
duces little  that  can  be  traded  away  except  vegetables.  The 
meat  of  the  inliabitants  consists  of  fish  and  turtle.  The  energies 
of  the  Mbenga,  finding  no  field  in  tlieir  little  island,  carry  them 
to  the  main  land,  where  they  are  in  great  repute  as  traders.  In 
their  canoes  they  sail  up  the  Muni  and  Moondah  rivers,  and  as 
far  as  Banoko,  and  many  of  them  are  regularly  employed  by  the 
white  merchants  to  do  their  trading. 

There  are  three  missionary  stations  on  tlie  island,  Evanga- 
simba,  Ngobi,  and  Olongo.  There  is  a school  at  each  station, 
and  when  I was  last  there  these  schools  were  attended  during 
the  week  by  about  100  scholars,  and  on  Sunday  by  about  125. 
Many  of  the  children  are  growing  up  in  Christian  habits  of  life, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  next  generation  will  live 
a dififerent  life  from  this  jx)or  heathen  and  ignorant  existence  of 
their  fathers.  There  are  about  75  church  members. 

The  missionaries  have  scholars  in  tlie  schools  from  tribes  on 
the  main  laud,  and  these  they  hope  to  send  out  by-and-by  to 
tell  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  each  to  his  own  people. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
rout  superstitious  customs  out  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
grown  old  in  their  practice.  Upon  such  the  missionaries  can 
have  but  little  influence.  They  say  “ Yes,  ye.%”  but  they  go 
ahead  in  their  old  ways.  They  respect  and  love  the  missionaries ; 
they  see  the  absurdity  of  their  fetich  worship ; they  are  con- 
^^nced  of  the  wickedness  of  slave-killing  and  other  cruelties; 
and  then  at  the  first  excitement  they  sink  back  supinely  into 
every  superstitious  or  cruel  custom.  It  is  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion that  the  good  missionaries  have  to  look  for  the  full  reward 
of  their  faithful  labours. 

A few  days  before  I left  the  island,  Tonda,  a Mbenga  fellow 
who  had  travelled  with  me  on  the  Muni,  died,  and  at  liis  funeral 
I was  witness  to  a singular  ceremony,  akin  to  the  “ waking  ” of 
tlie  body. 

The  mother  of  jioor  Tonda,  who  heard  that  I wished  to  see 
him  once  more,  led  me  to  the  house  wliero  the  body  was  laid. 
The  narrow  space  of  the  room  was  crowded  ; about  two  hundred 
wumen  were  sitting  and  standing  around,  singing  mourning 
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songs  to  doleful  and  monotonous  airs.  They  were  so  huddled 
together  that  for  a while  I could  not  distinguish  the  place  of  the 
corpse.  At  last  some  moved  aside,  and  behold ! the  body  of  my 
friend. 

It  was  seated  in  a chair. 

It  was  dressed  in  a black  tail-coat  and  a pair  of  pantaloons. 

It  had  several  strings  of  beads  about  the  neck. 

Altogether,  it  was  a ghastly  sight,  though  the  pallid  face  of 
death  cannot  be  seen  in  the  negro. 

As  I stood  looking,  filled  with  solemn  thoughts,  in  spite  of,  or 
rather  because  of,  perhaps,  the  somewhat  ludicrous  contrasts 
about  me,  the  mother  of  Tonda  approached. 

She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  dead  son,  and  begged  liim 
to  speak  to  her  once  more. 

And  then,  when  the  poor  corpse  did  not  answer,  she  uttered  a 
shriek,  so  long,  So  piercing,  such  a wail  of  love  and  grief,  that 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  Poor  African  mother ! she  was 
literally  as  one  sorrowing  without  hope ; for  these  poor  people 
count  on  nothing  beyond  the  present  life.  For  them  there  is 
no  hope  beyond  the  grave.  “ All  is  done,”  they  say,  with  an 
inexpressible  sadness  of  conviction  that  sometimes  gave  me  a 
heartache.  Truly,  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  words  of  comfort  and 
promise  to  such  as  these. 

As  I left  the  hut,  thinking  these  things,  the  wailing  recom- 
menced. It  would  be  kept  up  by  the  women,  who  are  the  official 
mourners  on  these  occasions,  till  the  corpse  was  buried.  Then 
the  family  and  friends  woiUd  lay  aside  their  ornaments  for  many 
months,  would  refrain  from  dancing  and  all  manner  of  merry- 
making, till  at  last  all  is  forgotten  again. 

At  the  fimeral  the  friends  of  poor  Tonda  wished  to  bury  with 
liim  a quantity  of  goods ; but  as  the  poor  fellow  was  being  buried 
according  to  the  Christian  manner,  the  llev.  Mr.  Mackey  properly 
objected.  The  good  missionary  preached  words  of  hope  to  the 
many  hundreds  standing  about  the  grave,  and  perhaps  the  poor 
lone  grieving  mother  found  some  comfort  in  her  heart  when  she 
went  away.  I was  glad  to  hope  so  at  any  rate. 

The  Bay  of  Corisco,  across  whose  mouth  lies  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  bays  on  the  whole  African  coast. 
It  would  be  also  one  of  the  finest  for  mercantile  puqwses,  were 
it  not  for  its  numerous  shallows.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  deep. 
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by  twenty-five  miles  across  at  the  month,  and  contains  several 
lesser  islands  and  some  sandy  islets,  which  afford  shelter  for  sea- 
birds, and  are  famous  places  for  picking  up  fine  sea-shells.  The 
rivers  Muni  and  Moondah  empty  their  waters  into  the  bay ; and 
on  a clear  day  one  can  see  from  the  hill-top  of  Ck>risco  the  distant 
highlands  of  the  interior  mainland,  and  the  high  mountains  yet 
farther  back  in  which  the  JIuni  has  its  source. 

This  bay  was  fonnerly  much  frequented  in  the  season  (July 
and  August)  by  whales,  who  came  here  to  drop  their  young ; 
but  the  whale-ships  have  pursued  them  so  regularly  that  now 
they  are  very  shy,  and  no  longer  come  in  such  quantities  as 
formerly.  I have  known  a vessel  to  get  in  two  mouths  sixteen 
or  eighteen  whales. 

At  Corisco  I enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  missionaries,  and 
take  this  occasion  to  offer  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
llev.  ^Messrs.  James  Mackey  and  Clemens  for  many  kind  atten- 
tions received  from  them. 

It  was  here  that  I mode  preparations  for  a long  journey,  in 
which  I intended  to  explore  the  Jluni  to  its  head-waters ; to 
cross,  if  possible,  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  and  see  what  kind  of 
comitry  and  what  manner  of  people  were  to  be  found  there.  1 
wanted  particularly  to  visit  the  cannibal  tribes  in  the  Sierra,  and 
to  ascertain  if  the  Congo,  which  had  been  supjxist'd  to  flow  north- 
ward back  of  these  mountains,  was  there  to  bo  found. 

My  voyage  was  to  be  made  alone,  s<^  fur  as  white  companions 
were  concerned.  Mbango,  a chief  or  head-man  among  the  Corisco 
people,  was  engaged  to  accompany  me,  to  introduce  me  to  a 
friend  of  his,  an  influential  king  on  the  Jluni. 

We  set  out  in  Mbango’s  canoe  on  the  27th  of  July.  The 
canoe  was  hewn  out  of  a single  tree,  and,  though  narrow,  was 
commodious  and  safe  enough  for  so  rough  a journey. 

My  crew  coiusisted  of  twelve  black  fellows,  besides  Jlbango, 
all  armed  with  guns.  I foresaw  that,  from  the  dread  all  the 
coast  natives  have  of  the  cannibal  tribes,  I should  have  difficulty 
in  carrying  all  my  baggage.  I therefore  determined  not  to 
encumber  myself  with  siqiplies  of  j)rovi.sions  or  anything  else 
that  could  be  spared.  My  outfit  consisted  only  of  the  following 
articles: — A chest  containing  100  fathoms  of  prints,  19  pounds 
of  white  beads,  a quantity  of  small  looking-glasses,  fire-steels 
and  flints,  a quantity  of  leaf  tobacco.  In  addition  to  which  came 
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my  greatest  dependence,  viz.,  80  pounds  of  shot  and  bullets,  25 
pounds  of  jx)wder,  and  my  guns. 

The  day  on  which  we  sailed  was  beautiful.  There  was  a fine 
breeze,  and  we  passed  in  rapid  succession  the  islets  which  dot 
the  Bay  of  Corisco,  Leval,  Banian,  and  Big  and  Little  Alobi. 
AVe  were  making  fine  progress,  and  I was  in  high  spirits  at  the 
auspicious  commencement  of  my  trip,  when  one  of  those  peculiar 
detentions  occurred  wliich  arise  out  of  the  ill-regulated  trade 
system  of  Africa,  and  which  would  be  laughable  were  they  not 
vexatious. 

JIbango  was  a great  trading  man.  Therefore  Mbango  had 
debts  owing  him.  Now  Mbango’s  debtors,  like  most  debtors  on 
the  African  coast,  were  not  fond  of  paying,  and  I found  that 
Mbango  made  a practice  of  lying  in  wait  for  them,  seizing  them, 
and  robbing  them  of  what  they  happened  to  have  with  them,  as 
a kind  of  new  way  to  pay  old  debts. 

Accordingly,  as  we  were  sailing  along,  my  steersman  kept  an 
unusually  sharp  look-out  ahead.  Ilis  care  was  presently  re- 
warded. We  saw  a large  boat  sailing  along  down  toward  us 
carelessly,  as  though  they  had  no  enemies  to  dread.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  the  boatmen  near  enough  to  recognize  us  than, 
with  a little  shout  of  surprise,  they  put  about  and  sailed  and 
paddled  oflf  in  the  utmost  haste. 

But  JIbango  also  gave  a little  shout.  He  recognized  in  the 
same  moment  in  the  other  boat  a veteran  poor  debtor  of  his. 
Turning  our  boat  after  the  other,  he  urged  his  men  to  paddle, 
and  mean  time'  shouted  to  the  others  to  stop. 

But  the  more  he  called  “ Stop ! ” the  harder  they  paddled  off. 

Now  our  side  became  excited.  Mbango  called  that  he  would 
fire  upon  them. 

Tills  only  frightened  them  more. 

Our  men  seized  their  guns,  and  (slyly  shaking  the  powder  out 
of  the  touchholes,  I must  say  to  their  credit)  pointed  directly  at 
the  flying  boat. 

Now  the  women  even  seized  paddles  and  plied  them  vigor- 
ously. 

Then  our  side  fired  a few'  random  shots  over  the  heads  of  the 
flying  debtors.  Still  they  paddled  on. 

By  this  time,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  our  boat  was 
the  fastest.  Presently,  indeed,  we  overtook  the  other. 
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I had  been  sitting  quietly  watching  the  fun  ; but  now,  as  we 
hauled  alongside  the  enemy’s  boat,  and  I saw  a good  deal  of 
fierce  blood  up  on  both  sides,  I began  to  remonstrate.  I did  not 
wish  to  see  blood  spilt,  nor  did  I care  to  be  upset  in  the  scuffle ; 
but  my  voice  was  drowned  in  the  uproar.  A desperate  hand-to- 
hand  fight  began  at  once  as  we  ranged  alongside.  How  we 
escaped  upsetting  I do  not  yet  understand,  but  I suppose  these 
fellows  instinctively  poise  themselves  aright.  I was  wet  through ; 
the  canoe  took  in  water,  and  murder  was  imminent,  when  sud- 
denly the  other  canoe  again  gave  us  the  slip. 

Now  the  chace  began  again.  Again  we  shouted,  and  the  other 
side  paddled  as  for  dear  life  ; but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Presently 
we  again  hauled  alongside,  and  this  time  we  made  fast.  Then 
came  another  fight,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  boatmen,  seeing 
they  were  about  to  be  overpowered,  suddenly  leajxid  into  the 
water  and  swam  off.  Though  we  were  some  miles  from  shore, 
they  had  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  result.  Mbango  caught  two  of 
them,  and  took,  besides,  a woman  prisoner ; then  coolly  turned 
on  his  course  again,  saying  to  me  with  a smile  that  he  had  done 
a very  good  day’s  work.  He  explained  that  these  people  had 
long  owed  him  a quantity  of  bar-wood,  for  which  he  had  paid  in 
advance,  and,  now  that  he  had  some  of  the  party  prisoners,  they 
would  soon  settle  up. 

About  a mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muni  are  Big  and  Little 
Alobi,  two  small  islets.  The  first  has  a few  native  ^'iLlages,  ruled 
by  King  Mpapay,  who  this  day  presented  me  with  a chicken 
and  a bunch  of  plantains,  on  which  I made  my  dinner.  In 
return  I gave  his  negro  majesty  some  heads  of  tobacco. 

lattle  Alobi  is  nninhabited,  and  is  used  by  the  whites  as  a 
depot  for  bar-wood,  for  which  it  is  convenient,  as  vessels  can 
anchor  close  alongside  the  shore. 

Here  we  remained  over  night,  I sleeping  ashore,  while  JIbango’s 
favourite  slave  man  kept  watch  over  the  boat,  Mbango  threat- 
ening to  “ sell  him  to  the  white  man’s  country”  if  anything  was 
stolen. 

Next  day  I had  a chill,  and  laid  over,  not  caring  to  enter  the 
Muni  but  in  perfect  health.  I took  the  usual  doses  of  quinine. 

Tlie  following  morning  several  Muni  Kiver  men  came  down 
to  see  me,  having  heard  that  I was  about  to  go  up  the . river ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  sailed  with  a favourite  tide  for  the 
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village  of  Mbango’s  friend,  Dayoko.  We  had  a fair  wind,  and 
the  boat  fellows  availed  themselves  of  it  to  lie  about  and  do 
nothing,  which  they  perfectly  know  how  to  do.  These  canoes 
do  not  sail  an  the  wind  at  all ; but  before  it,  with  their  sails  of 
country  matting,  they  make  very  good  headway. 

Yesterday  I measured  our  canoe.  She  is  thirty-five  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  about  three  and  a half  feet  deep ; made,  as 
before  said,  out  of  one  immense  tree.  The  Muni,  the  river  which 
I was  now  to  ascend,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Corisco, 
in  lat  1°  2'  N.,  and  long.  9°  33'.  It  is  formed  by  the  confiuence 
of  three  other  streams,  the  Ntongo,  a stream  of  forty  miles’  length, 
whose  course  is  S.W.  by  W. ; the  Ntambounay,  which  runs  an 
easterly  course  for  thirty  miles,  and  then  riirns  to  the  south-west 
for  forty  miles  more,  when  it  disappears  in  the  mountains ; and 
the  Noya,  which  runs  from  its  rise  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east, 
and  then  west  for  twenty  miles  more.  The  Ntambounay  and  the 
Noya  have  both  their  sources  in  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  Their 
banks  are  sparsely  populated  by  various  tribes,  speaking  difierent 
dialecta  The  Muni  is,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  coast, 
bounded  by  mangrove  swamps ; but  near  the  mouth,  where  we 
sailed  to-day,  the  highlands  were  visible  in  the  background, 
and  made  up  a picturesque  scene.  The  point  forming  one  side 
of  the  bank  at  the  mouth  is  high  land,  and  on  it  several 
Shekiani  villages  are  located,  which  look  very  pretty  fi'om  the 
river. 

As  we  ascended  the  river  the  banks  became  more  swampy  ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from  the  mouth,  we  came 
to  a beautifirl  little  island,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ntongo 
with  the  Muni. 

The  Ntongo  flows  from  the  north-east ; is  a considerable  stream, 
on  or  near  whose  banks  are  formed  villages  of  the  Ibouay, 
Itaimon,  and  Shekiani  tribes.  It  has  probably  a course  or 
length  of  forty  miles,  and  rises  in  the  hills  which  form,  in  the 
interior,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  The  chief 
product  of  the  Ntongo  country  is  India-rubber,  of  which,  some 
years  ago,  considerable  quantities  were  brought  down  to  the 
coast  by  the  natives. 

Some  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ntongo,  the  Ndina,  a 
creek,  empties  its  sluggish  waters  into  the  Muni.  ITie  Ndina  is 
but  a swampy  creek,  overrun  with  mangrove  jungles,  back  of 
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which  are  to  be  found  some  villages,  to  which  the  well-guided 
traveller  is  led  by  native  paths,  which  no  one  but  an  experienced 
woodman  would  perceive.  It  was  the  Ndina  which  we  were  now 
to  ascend.  As  the  tide  was  against  us,  and  was  stronger  than 
the  wind,  we  put  down  our  »iil,  wliich  had  carried  us  along  thus 
far,  and  the  crew  took  to  their  paddles. 

When  we  had  pulled  about  twelve  miles  up  the  creek,  through 
a continuous  mangrove  swamp,  in  which  the  sluggish  current  of 
the  river  often  lost  itself,  I saw  that  my  men  began  to  look 
uneasy.  Presently  it  leaked  out  that  they  had  lost  their  reckon- 
ing. They  had  thought  ere  now  to  have  arrived  at  Dayoko’s 
village — our  destination — and  began  to  be  discouraged. 

So  here  was  a pleasant  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  the 
swamp,  where  we  were  like  to  be  eaten  up  by  miisquitoes,  whose 
buzz  was  already  noisy,  and  whose  sharp  bills  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  thus  early  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  midst  of  our  perplexity  a Mbenga  boat  came  down  the 
stream,  and,  on  inquiry,  its  crow  told  us  that  Dayoko’s  village 
was  yet  a considerable  way  off.  They  gave  us,  however,  the  right 
direction — an  important  matter,  as  in  the  approaching  gloom  we 
were  like  to  glide  out  of  the  main  channel  into  some  of  the 
numerous  side  “reaches,”  or  bayous,  which  lead  in  from  the 
main  stream.  Thus  encouraged  the  men  again  took  to  their 
paddles,  and,  to  show  their  joy,  began  to  sing  one  of  their  dis- 
cordant chants,  rendered  doubly  discordant  by  the  echoes  of  the 
woods. 

Presently  we  came  to  a very  small  collection  of  huts;  and 
here  I asked  a fellow  standing  on  the  bank  to  guide  us  up  to 
Dayoko’s.  He  was  ready  to  do  so,  but  seeing  probably  that  I 
was  anxious  to  get  ahead,  thought  to  make  a go<xl  bargain  with 
me.  He  wanted  two  fathoms  of  cloth,  two  heads  of  tobacco,  and 
two  pipes.  This  was  unreasonable,  and  I at  once  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Nothing  gives  these  people  so  poor  an  opinion  of  a white  man 
as  the  discovery  that  they  can  victimize  him  in  a bargain ; and 
accordingly  I was  always  careful  to  let  no  one  get  the  better  of 
me  even  in  trifles.  Fortunately  the  moon  presently  rose,  and 
wo  were  enabled  to  thread  our  way  up  the  crooked  creek,  and 
found  by-and-by  the  mouth  of  a smaller  creek,  at  whose  head 
Dayoko  lives. 
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About  ten  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  village,  having  travelled 
that  day  about  forty-five  miles. 

When  we  arrived  the  tide  was  out,  and  I had,  in  consequence, 
to  wade  through  the  stinking  mud-bank  which  lay  liefore  and, 
to  some  extent,  defended  the  village.  All  along  the  shores  of 
the  Ndina  are  composed  of  such  mud-banks,  which  at  low  tide 
are  dry,  and  emit  a most  offensive  smell,  and  doubtless  cause 
much  sickness. 

The  noise  of  our  approach  awakened  the  whole  village,  and 
the  men  came  down  towards  us,  with  their  old  trade  muskets 
loaded,  and  ready  for  a fight  should  it  prove,  as  often  haitpen.s, 
a midnight  raid  of  the  enemy.  These  people  have  the  luck  of 
Cain ; every  man’s  hand  seems  against  them,  and  their  hand  is 
again-st  every  man.  They  are  constantly  quarrelling,  and  scarce 
ever  sleep  without  fear  of  a hostile  incursion.  The  treacherous 
enemy  comes  down  upon  a sleeping  village,  and  shoots  the  un- 
suspecting inhabitants  through  the  chinks  in  their  bamboo  houses, 
then  escapes  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  This  is  the  style  of 
warfare  all  over  this  part  of  Central  Africa,  except,  perhaps, 
among  some  of  the  Coast  tribc.s,  who  have  gained,  in  manliness 
at  least,  by  contact  with  the  whites. 

They  were  greatly  rejoiced  when  they  found  us  to  bo  their 
friends  the  Mbenga.  Visions  of  “trade”  began  to  loom  before 
them ; they  opened  their  arms,  set  up  a shout  of  gladness,  and 
immediately  conducted  us  in  state  through  the  village  to  the 
house  generally  set  apart  in  every  considerable  negro  town  fur 
strangers. 

Here  a great  fire  was  kindled,  and  pre.sently  Dayoko  himself 
came  in,  his  eyes  not  half  opened,  for  he  hud  but  just  waked  uj). 
Then  came  all  his  wives  to  see  the  white  man,  whose  presence 
was  already  known,  and  pretty  soon  the  house  was  filled  and 
surrounded  by  most  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  village. 

Then  began  the  “ salutation  ” — a tedious  formality  among  the 
African  tribes  which  our  American  people  seem  to  copy  in  their 
“ public  receptions”  of  distinguished  or  notorious  men.  All  the 
chief  men  of  Dayoko,  together  with  himself  and  his  wives,  sat 
round  the  fire,  and,  when  all  was  hushed,  Mhango,  our  head-man, 
began  his  oration.  In  this  it  is  required  that  eveiy  most  minute 
adventure  and  incident  of  the  voyage  up  river  shall  be  alluded 
to,  and  thus  a catalogue  made  of  every'thing  that  has  hapj)cned 
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“from  port  to  port.”  The  speaker  delivers  himself  in  short 
sentences,  each  contaim'ng  one  of  the  many  hundred  memorable 
facts  of  the  day’s  journey.  All  sit  round  silent  and  open-mouthed, 
and  at  intervals  the  chief  men  give  httle  grunts  of  approbation. 

At  last  all  was  told,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Mbango  sat 
down. 

Immediately  all  ceremony  was  dropped;  every  man  carried 
off  his  friend  to  have  a talk  about  trade,  night  seeming  no  objec- 
tion, and  the  women  began  to  prepare  some  food,  of  which  I 
stood  in  much  need. 

About  twelve  o’clock  (midnight)  supper  was  ready,  and  I sat 
down  before  an  immense  basket  of  boiled  plantains  and  a few 
boiled  fish,  and  made  a verj'  hearty  meal.  This  ended,  I was 
shown  to  my  place  in  the  house  assigned  me  for  sleeping, 
when  I was  glad  enough  to  wrap  myself  in  my  musquito-netting 
and  sleep  till  daybreak. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Dayoko  — Afric.an  Royalty  — Foreign  Relations  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Interior 
— The  Value  of  a Wife  — Negotiations  — Tlie  dry  Season  — The  Mbousha 
Tribe  — A Wizard  — A fetich  Trial  and  a Murder  — Progress  — Excitement 
of  the  Shekianis  at  my  supposed  Wealth  — The  Ntamhounay  — The  Sierra 
del  Crystal  — Lost  again  — Approaches  of  interior  Village  — Agricul- 
tural Ojterations  — Famine. 

My  first  business  on  the  following  day  was  to  talk  to  Dayoko 
about  my  expedition  into  the  interior;  in  fact,  to  ask  his 
permission  to  go,  and  to  obtain  from  him  an  escort. 

A stranger  going  into  on  African  village  and  seeing  the  chief 
or  king  living  in  a manner  as  simple  and  as  needy  as  any  of  his 
subjects — in  fact,  in  no  way  conspicuous  above  the  herd  of 
blacks,  and  receiving  even  but  little  of  the  respect  or  precedence 
which  is  usually  accorded  to  the  most  shadowy  monarchs,  would 
little  expect  that  such  a king  possesses  great  authority  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  wields  great  influence  among  his  neighbours. 
Dayoko,  for  instance,  was  cliiefly  remarkable  ns  the  oldest  living 
man  in  his  village.  He  was  a trader  like  the  rest,  a beggar 
like  the  rest,  and  was  very  glad  to  accept  from  me  a propitiatory 
offering  of  an  old  dress-coat  which,  having  done  duty  for  a 
whole  winter  in  New  York,  had  been  put  away,  with  other 
cast-oflf  garments,  for  tliis  very  purpose.  So  far  Dayoko,  when 
placed  in  contact  with  civilization. 

But  Dayoko  is  the  oldest  and  most  influential  chief  among  the 
MBousha  tribe.  His  age  gives  him  great  authority  among  Ids 
own  people,  and  a judicious  culture  of  the  marriage  relation  has 
given  the  shrewd  old  fox  no  end  of  fathers-in-law  in  every  tribe 
within  a hundred  miles.  Now,  to  have  a father-in-law  in  Africa 
means  to  have  a friend  in  need,  a man  to  whom  you  can  con- 
fidently send  a bit  of  ivory  or  bar-wood  to  sell,  and  whom  you 
call  on  in  any  emergency  where  he  can  help  you.  In  fact,  the 
more  wives  a man  has  the  more  power  he  gains  in  this  way,  and 
women  are  chiefly  valuable  because  by  their  means  amicable 
and  commercial  relations  are  cultivated  and  subsist  between  the 
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tribes.  Dayoko  was  already  an  old  man.  Ho  had  bep;un  to 
marry  when  quite  young,  bad  marrietl,  right  and  left,  all  about 
him  ever  since,  and  was  now  related  to  one  or  two  great  men 
in  every  tribe  which  he  could  by  any  means  reach.  Thus  he 
promi.sed  to  prove  a most  useful  ally  to  me. 

Though  Dayoko’s  palace  was  no  bigger  than  the  hut  of  any  of 
his  well-to-do  subjects,  I found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  he 
had  more  wives  and  more  slaves  tlam  the  others.  And  I found, 
too,  that  his  voice  in  the  councils  was  of  great  weight,  and  that, 
in  certain  cases,  he  pos.sessed  a veto  j)ower  which  rendered  liim 
supreme.  I felt,  therefore,  that  if  1 could  gain  over  the  king  to 
my  project  I need  not  care  for  the  peojde,  or  even  for  the  chiefs 
who  were  his  relatives,  farther  up  the  river. 

My  first  aim  was  to  convince  everybody  that  I did  not  want 
to  trade.  This,  thanks  to  my  previous  hunts  on  other  branches 
of  the  Muni,  and  to  my  never  having  traded  or  sliown  a desire 
to  make  money,  was  not  so  difficult  to  do.  I was  already  known 
tis  a great  hunter. 

Having  established  this  point,  I called  Dayoko  into  my  house 
and  gave  him  the  present  with  which  a negotiation  is  generally 
opened.  I gave  him  the  coat  before  mentioned,  about  twenty 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  some  powder,  some  looking-glasses  for  his 
wives,  and  some  gun-flints. 

His  majesty  accepted  graciously  all  my  oficring. 

Then  I six)ke  of  going  into  the  Fan  country. 

Dayoko  thought  my  project  imjx)ssible. 

1 would  die  on  the  way,  and  he  should  have  my  death  on  his 
soul — a consideration  which  seemed  to  affect  him  greatly. 

I sliould  be  murdered  by  the  cannibals  and  eaten. 

There  was  war  on  the  river,  and  the  tribes  would  not  let  me 

])U88. 

The  country  was  sick. 

And  so  on. 

Seeing  that  I exhibited  no  signs  of  repentance,  the  old  sinner 
turned  on  a new  tjick.  IIU  country  was  full  of  beasts  and 
birds.  Why  not  hunt  here  ? and  he  would  give  me  as  many 
men  as  I wanted. 

Finally,  I told  him,  with  a great  show  of  firmness,  tliat  go  I 
would,  if  not  with  his  j>oople,  then  with  some  one  else. 

Hereupon  ho  relented,  fearing  probably  that  I would  leave 
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him,  and  that  thus  he  should  not  make  so  mncli  out  of  me  as  he 
calculated. 

It  is  as  well  to  add  that  I did  not  let  any  of  liis  fellows  peep 
into  my  chest.  They  are  all  greedy,  and  think  that  every  white 
man  is  by  nature  a Croesus,  and  owner  of  untold  wealth  in 
cloth,  looking-glasses,  gun-flints,  powder,  and  tobacco.  And 
besides,  their  fear  of  some  white  man  beginning  a direct  trade 
with  the  interior  tribes  makes  them  excessively  jealous  of 
everyone  who  attempts  to  reach  the  interior.  Dayoko’s  people 
did  not  cease  to  warn  me  that  I must  carry  nothing  into  the 
up-country,  to  all  whicli,  of  course,  I said  Yes. 

It  was  at  last  determined  that  I should  go  under  Dayoko’s 
protection.  So  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  I stmt  my 
Mbenga  men  back,  and  was  now  left  alone  among  my  new 
friends.  I am  to  wait  for  a party  going  to  Mbene’s  people, 
who  live  farther  up  river,  and  in  whose  charge  Dayoko  proposes 
to  put  me.  If  they  do  not  come,  I shall  get  an  escort  of  his 
Mbousha  men. 

Meantime  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  come  daily  to 
see  me.  Most  of  these  have  never  seen  a white  man  before,  and 
are  filled  with  astonishment  at  my  long  hair,  at  my  white  skin— 
it  is  really  tanned  a very  dark  brown  by  this  time — and  at  the 
clothes  I wear.  They  stand  about  me  in  such  crowds  that  often 
I am  half  sufifocated  with  the  stench  which  their  imcleanly 
bodies  give  out. 

\Miile  waiting,  I amused  myself  with  hunting.  The  country 
about  here  affords  to  the  naturalist  little  but  birds ; but  some  of 
these  are  splendid.  To-day  (August  Kith)  I shot  a Nectarinia 
superba,  a bird  well  named,  for  its  feathers  of  green  and  gold 
and  bright  pink  are  a superb  sight  as  it  flies  about  through  the 
dark-green  foliage  of  the  woods. 

I have  still  to  wait  for  the  people  Dayoko  promises.  This  will 
make  some  detention,  as  they  are  here  on  agricultural  intents, 
and  the  men  are  out  all  day  cutting  trees,  and  the  women 
cleaning  the  ground ; everything  is  busy  bustle.  This  is  the  dry 
season,  and  now  all  planting  must  be  done,  for  in  a few  weeks 
the  rains  come  on,  and  then  it  is  too  late. 

The  dry  season  is  delightful  in  Africa.  It  is  the  season  of  (lowers, 
of  humming-birds — who  flit  through  bushes  at  all  hours,  and 
charm  one  with  their  meteor-like  flight — of  everything  pleasant. 
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These  Mbousha  people  look  very  mueh  like  the  Shekiani 
tribe.  They  have  the  usual  nef^ro  features,  and  are  of  medium 
height.  They  are  less  warlike  than  the  Shekianis,  but  quite  as 
superstitious  and  eruol,  as  I had  occasion  to  know.  I heard  one 
day,  by  accident,  that  a man  had  been  apprehended  on  a charge 
of  causing  the  death  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village.  I went 
to  Dayoko  and  asked  alxmt  it.  He  said  yes,  the  man  was  to  be 
killed  ; that  he  was  a notorious  wizard,  and  had  done  much  harm. 

So  I begged  to  see  this  terrible  being. 

I was  taken  to  a rough  hut,  within  which  sat  an  old,  old  man) 
with  wool  white  as  snow,  wrinkled  face,  bowed  form,  and  shrunken 
limbs.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  his  feet  wore 
placed  in  a rude  kind  of  stocks.  Tliis  was  the  great  wizard. 
Several  lazy  negroes  stood  guard  over  him,  and  from  time  to 
time  insulted  him  with  opprobious  epitliefs  and  blows,  to  which 
the  poor  old  wretch  submitted  in  silence.  He  was  evidently  in 
his  dotage. 

I asked  him  if  he  had  no  friends,  no  relations,  no  son,  or  daugh- 
ter, or  wife  to  take  care  of  him.  Ho  said  sadly,  “No  one.” 

Now,  hero  was  the  secret  of  this  persecution.  They  were  tired 
of  taking  care  of  the  helpless  old  man,  who  had  lived  too  long, 
and  a charge  of  witchcraft  by  the  grccgi-ee  man  was  a convenient 
pretext  for  putting  him  out  of  the  way.  I saw  at  once  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  try  to  save  him. 

I went,  however,  to  Dayoko,  and  argued  the  case  with  him.  I 
tried  to  explain  the  absurdity  of  charging  a harmless  old  man 
wth  supernatural  powers ; told  him  that  God  did  not  permit 
witches  to  exist ; and  finally  made  an  offer  to  buy  the  old 
WTetch,  offering  to  give  some  pounds  of  tobacco,  one  or  two 
coats,  and  some  looking-glasses  for  him — goods  which  would 
have  bought  mo  an  able-bodied  slave. 

Dayoko  replied  that  for  his  part  he  would  bo  glad  to  save  liim, 
but  tliat  the  people  must  decide ; that  they  were  much  excited 
against  him  ; but  that  he  would,  to  please  me,  try  to  save  his  life. 

During  the  night  following  I heard  singing  aU  over  the  town 
all  night,  and  a great  uproar.  Evidently  they  were  preparing 
themselves  for  the  murder.  Even  the.se  savages  cannot  kill  in 
cold  blood,  but  work  themselves  into  a frenzy  of  excitement  first, 
and  then  rush  off  to  do  the  bloody  deed. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  people  gathered  together,  with  the 
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fetich-man — the  infernal  rascal  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
murder — in  their  midst.  His  bloodshot  eyes  glared  in  savage 
excitement  as  he  went  around  from  man  to  man  getting  the 
votes  to  decide  whether  the  old  man  should  die. 

In  his  hands  he  held  a bundle  of  herbs,  with  which  he  sprinkled 
three  times  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  Meantime  a man  was 
stationed  on  the  top  of  a high  tree,  whence  he  shouted  from 
time  to  time,  in  a loud  voice,  “ Jocoo ! Jocoo ! ” at  the  same  time 
shaking  the  tree  strongly. 

“ Jocoo  ” is  devil  among  the  Mbousha,  and  the  business  of  this 
man  was  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  give  notice  to  the 
fetich-man  of  bis  approach. 

At  last  the  sad  vote  was  takem  It  was  declared  that  the  old 
man  was  a most  malignant  wizard ; that  he  had  already  killed  a 
number  of  people ; that  he  was  minded  to  kill  many  more,  and 
that  he  must  die.  No  one  would  tell  mo  how  he  was  to  be 
killed,  and  they  proposed  to  defer  the  execution  till  my  departure, 
which  I was,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  glad  of.  The  whole  scene 
had  considerably  agitated  me,  and  I was  willing  to  be  spared  the 
end.  Tired  and  sick  at  heart,  I lay  down  on  my  bed  about  noon 
to  rest  and  compose  my  spirits  a little.  After  a while  I saw  a 
man  pass  my  window,  almost  like  a flash,  and  after  him  a horde 
of  silent  but  infuriated  men.  They  ran  toward  the  river. 

Then,  in  a little  while,  I heard  a couple  of  sharp,  piercing 
cries,  as  of  a man  in  great  agony,  and  then  aU  was  still  as  death. 

I got  up,  guessing  the  rascals  had  killed  the  poor  old  man, 
and  turning  my  steps  toward  the  river  was  met  by  the  crowd 
returning,  every  man  armed  with  axe,  knife,  cutlass,  or  spear, 
and  these  weapons,  and  their  own  hands  and  arras  and  bodies, 
all  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  victim.  In  their  frenzy 
they  ha<l  tied  the  poor  wizard  to  a log  near  the  river-bank,  and 
then  deliberately  hacked  him  into  many  pieces.  They  finished 
by  spbtting  open  lus  skull  and  scattering  the  brains  in  the  water. 
Tlien  they  returned,  and,  to  see  their  behaviour,  it  would  have 
seemed  as  though  the  country  bad  just  been  delivered  from  a 
great  curse. 

By  night  the  men — whose  faces  for  two  days  had  filled  me 
with  loathing  and  horror,  so  bloodthirsty  and  malignant  were 
they — were  again  as  mild  as  lambs,  and  as  cheerful  as  though 
they  had  never  heard  of  a witch  tragedy. 
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These  tribes  suppose  that  no  cruelty  is  too  great  to  practise 
upon  a wizard ; and  this  kind  of  legalised  murder,  though  it 
temporarily  excites  their  passions,  does  not  seem  to  afflict  them 
with  any  remorseful  feelings  at  all. 

I was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods  during  the  heats  of  the 
day,  my  house,  an  eight  by  ten  bamboo  structure,  low-roofed  and 
close,  being  uncomfortably  heated.  Yet  the  natives  pass  their 
idle  hours  near  a largo  fire,  and  this  from  a desire  for  warmth, 
though  the  thermometer  stands  at  88°.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  negro  relishes  a fire.  I have  nowhere  found  them  assembled, 
even  in  the  hottest  days,  but  about  a great  blaze ; and  the  first 
thing  done,  when  a council  or  assemblage  of  any  kind  is  to  bo 
held,  is  to  build  a fire  that  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  thaw 
out  the  north  pole. 

August  17th  being  Simday,  I spent  the  day  in  my  hut  reading, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  two  fellows  who  were  “town-keepers,” 
the  rest  of  tlie  village  having  gone  out  to  the  fields  to  labour.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  them  that  the  Bible  was  a book  given  to  us 
by  the  true  God,  and  that  there  was  but  one  God. 

They  gave  me  the  answer  I have  hoard  so  often  on  the  coast, 
“ Oh  yes,  that  is  true  for  you,  but  white  man’s  God  is  not  our 
God ; we  are  made  by  a different  Goil.”  And  to  this  they  stick 
pertinaciously. 

The  following  day  (18th)  we  M'ere  to  start  for  the  interior. 
Dayoko  gave  mo  two  of  his  sons  to  bo  of  my  party — a piece  of 
real  good  luck  for  me.  Also  he  sent  messages  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  command  good  treatment  for  me. 

The  men  asked  to  be  paid  before  we  started — a dangerous  prac- 
tice, as  they  are  likely  to  run  away.  But  as  they  were  Dayoko’s 
men,  and  he  had  treated  me  well,  I thought  best  to  agree.  They 
are  real  extortioners.  I had  to  pay  for  canoes,  for  mat  sails,  for 
paddles,  for  every  least  tiling  necessary  lor  the  outfit ; and  everj- 
fathom  of  cloth  or  string  of  beads  that  could  be  got  from  me  on 
any  pretext  I was  relieved  of.  I finally  agreed  to  give  to  each 
man  ten  yards  of  cloth  and  a few  leaves  of  tobacco,  \^'ith  this 
they  were  content.  Then,  to  make  them  happier,  I went  to  their 
wives,  who  had  all  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  each  some 
tobacco  to  solace  her  in  her  husband’s  absence. 

At  last,  and  just  before  we  were  to  start,  when  all  was  ready 
and  the  men  were  gathered,  I had  again  to  assure  Dayoko  that  I 
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did  not  at  all  intend  to  trade,  bnt  only  to  hunt  for  the  gorilla,  and 
visit  the  mountains  and  their  inhabitants.  Happily,  my  person 
and  pursuits  are  well  known  to  all  the  tribes,  who  have  given  mo 
the  name  of  “ Jlona  dee  Chaillee,”  meaning  “ the  child  of 
Chaillee,”  remembering  me  as  my  father’s  son. 

So  at  last  we  were  oflf.  My  party  consisted  of  two  sons  of 
Dayoko,  myself,  and  several  men  to  carry  my  chests  and  guns. 
Mbene,  the  Mbondemo  chief,  for  whoso  place  we  are  bound,  is  to 
take  me  iuto  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  and  then  “per- 
haps we  shah  cross  over  beyond,”  I note  in  my  journal,  for  I 
desire  and  hope  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Congo  by  tliis  route. 

^Ve  started  in  canoes,  and  paddled  up  a creek  which  led  into 
the  Muni  about  ten  miles  above  the  Ndina’s  mouth.  It  was  a 
most  intricate  piece  of  navigation,  through  mangrove  swamps, 
which  sometimes  almost  barred  the  way  even  to  our  little  canoes ; 
sometimes  with  the  current  against,  and  sometimes  for  us,  and 
w’ith  so  many  turns  and  twists  that  I think  I should  have  been 
puzzled  to  get  back  alone. 

When,  at  last,  we  reached  the  Muni,  the  tide  was  setting  down 
so  strongly  that  we  were  two  and  a half  hours  paddling  about 
four  miles.  After  a stop  at  a little  village  situated  two  miles 
below  the  point  where  two  rivers — the  Noya  and  the  Ntam- 
bounay — join  and  form  the  Muni,  we  began  to  ascend  the  Ntam- 
bounay.  We  had  the  tide  with  us ; for  though  the  water  here 
is  fresh,  the  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  so  far  back  as  here. 
more  especially  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  stream  is  low  and 
the  current  sluggish.  For  the  first  twenty  miles  we  ascended 
the  river  in  an  E.S.E.  direction.  It  continued  wide,  being  at 
least  200  yards  across  all  the  way,  and  its  banks  formed  a most 
charming  landscape.  The  course  of  the  stream  was  dotted  and 
interrupted  by  many  small  islands,  whose  shores  were  bordered 
with  graceful  palms.  Evidently  wo  had  got  out  of  the  dull  and 
dreary  region  of  mangrove  swamps. 

Towards  night  we  reached  a Shekiani  village,  where  we  had  to 
stop  all  night.  It  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  nights  of 
my  life.  I never  saw  natives  so  excited  as  were  these  savages 
at  the  appearance  of  my  chests  and  travelling-bag.  Their 
cupidity  was  excited  by  what  they  thought  must  be  fabulous 
riches  in  my  possession,  and  I was  told  at  once  by  a head-man 
that  I could  not  pass  to  the  interior  without  paying  to  this 
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Shckiani  town  a tribute  of  sis  shirts,  100  fathoms  of  cloth,  three 
preat-coats,  and  a great  quantity  of  looking-gla.sses,  files,  and 
beads.  This  would  have  entirely  ruined  me,  and  of  course  I 
paid  no  attention  to  the  demand. 

As  the  exeitement  seemed  to  grow  the  longer  I stayed,  I 
ordered  my  men  to  lie  in  my  hut,  thinking  that  the  fear  of 
killing  members  of  a friendly  tribe  might  deter  them  from  firing 
in  upon  me  during  the  night.  I certainly  expected  to  be  robbed, 
and  had  only  a hope  that  the  affair  would  be  no  more  serious. 
I lay  quietly  down,  with  my  double-barrelled  gun  by  my  side, 
ready  for  instant  action,  fully  resolved  to  sell  my  life  at  as  dear 
a rate  as  possible.  Jleantinie  Dayoko’s  sons  went  out  to  palaver 
with  the  chief. 

I did  not  sleep  a wink  all  night.  All  night  the  crowd  sur- 
rounded my  hou.se,  talking,  shouting,  singing,  and  in  the  greatest 
excitement.  At  last,  about  four  o’clock,  things  became  a little 
quieter,  and  towards  daylight  those  who  were  not  asleep  wore 
still. 

As  early  as  I could  go  out  I called  on  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  my  chests  contained  only  powder,  shot,  and  other  heavy 
things  necessary  for  my  journey  ; and  also  I gave  his  majesty 
a few  fathoms  of  cloth,  and  distributed  a few  leaves  of  tobacco 
among  his  bigmen  ; at  which  all  were  much  satisfied.  They 
asked  for  rum,  but  that  I never  give  to  these  natives,  and  so 
refused  of  course.  Finally  we  left  them,  many  of  the  people 
following  us  along  the  river,  and  wishing  us  gootl  luck  and 
speedy  return.  I was  happy  enough  to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 

^\’e  left  our  large  canoe  at  the  Shekiani  village,  and  passed 
up  the  Ntambounay  into  the  Noonday  River,  making  in  this 
day,  Tuesday,  August  l!)th,  a toilsome  journey  of  twenty-nine 
miles,  twelve  of  wliieh  were  on  the  Noonday. 

The  Ntambounay  was  ascended  in  a direction  S.E.  by  E.  till 
its  junction  with  the  Niwnday.  Here  it  takes  a turn  N.  by  E., 
and,  as  we  did  not  want  to  go  this  way,  we  turned  into  the 
Noonday,  ascending  this  in  a general  direction  to  the  S.E. 

The  landscape  continued  beautiful  on  the  Ntambounay.  The 
palms  lining  the  river-banks,  and  the  numerous  small  islands 
which  stud  its  smootli  and  glass-like  bosom,  the  occasional  deer 
which  started  away  from  the  water-side  as  our  canoe  swept  into 
sight,  the  shrill  cries  of  various  monkeys  gazing  at  us  in  astonish- 
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ment  and  terror,  the  clear  .sky  and  tlie  magnificent  solitude  of 
these  forests  which  surrounded  us,  and  through  whose  trees  we 
saw  only  at  considerable  intervals  the  smoke  curling  up,  which 
announced  a village  hid  in  the  wilderness : all  this  was  a constant 
delight  to  every  sense. 

As  wo  were  lazily  sailing  along,  I espied  two  eagles  sitting 
on  some  high  trees  about  eighty  yards  oil'.  Willing  to  give  my 
fellows  a taste  of  my  quality,  I called  their  attention  to  the 
birds,  and  then  brought  both  down  with  my  double-barrel. 
They  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  for  smqirise,  such  shooting 
being  almost  miraculous  to  them.  Wlien  tliey  had  got  a little 
over  their  astonishment,  I heard  them  say,  “ Ah ! if  he  had 
fought  those  Sliekiani  fellows  lust  night,  how  many  he  would 
have  killed!” 

In  the  far  distance  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  could 
bo  seen,  the  second  and  higlier  range  rising  above  the  first. 
The  river  we  were  ascending  seemed  to  abound  in  fish,  which 
jumped  frequently  out  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  their  insect 
prey ; and  the  brighCblue  kingfishers  shot  across  the  water 
hither  and  thither,  breaking  the  quiet  with  theit  shrill  screams. 

As  we  got  higher  up  the  Noonday  the  stream  became  narrow, 
and  finally  almost  dwindled  away.  Part  of  its  course  lay  through 
a tangled  thicket  or  jungle  of  aloe-trees,  whose  sharp  thorns 
tore  our  clothes,  and  wounded  me  so  that  I was  covered  with 
blood.  Wo  had  here  a fair  sample  of  African  “ river  ” travel. 
The  aloe-jungle  grew,  in  many  places,  right  into  the  narrow 
stream,  and  so  filled  it  up  that,  had  I not  seen  it,  I should  never 
have  believed  that  a canoe  could  pass  through.  In  several 
places  we  had  to  get  out  and  carry  the  canoe  over  fallen  trees 
which  entirely  barred  our  progi'ess,  and  all  through  it  was  a 
battle  with  the  jungle,  and  a pa.ssage  through  a swamp  rather 
than  fair  navigation.  Yet  this  is  the  only  highway  of  this 
country,  by  which  the  natives  bring  all  their  ivory,  ebony,  and 
India-rubW  to  the  coast ; for  even  tliis  is  better  than  travel- 
ling through  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  on  foot,  in  which 
ease  their  poor  women  have  to  bear  the  heavy  loads  on  their 
shoulders. 

Dark  came  on  before  wo  had  reached  JIbcnc’s  town,  which 
was  the  nearest  settlement,  and  I had  the  ugly  prospect  before 
me  of  passing  the  night  in  this  deadly  swamp.  Fortunately  I 
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liad  fallen  in,  at  the  Sliekiani  town,  with  a son  of  King  ^ilbene  ; 
and  this  good  fellow,  now,  seeing  my  men  wearied  out  and 
unable  to  go  farther,  volunteered  to  hurrj'  on  to  his  father’s 
town  and  bring  assistance.  How  far  it  was  we  know  not ; but 
he  went  off. 

We  w'aited  an  hour,  but  no  help  arrived.  Then  I sent  out 
two  of  my  men  to  meet  the  party  and  hurry  them  on.  Two 
hours  more  passed,  and  I had  begun  to  desimir  of  help,  when 
loud  shouts  ringing  through  the  woods  gave  us  notice  of  the 
approach  of  our  friends;  and  presently  rushed  in  among  us 
King  Mbene  himself,  his  face  radiant  with  smiles,  and  shouting 
a welcome  to  me.  He  was  followed  by  a large  party  of  men 
and  women,  who  took  up  my  boxes  and  other  things ; 3Ibene 
took  one  of  my  gun-s,  and,  thus  relieved,  wo  hurried  ou  to  the 
town  or  encampment  of  my  royal  friend,  which  proved  to  be 
about  six  miles  off. 

The  jjeople  had  been  here  so  little  time  that  they  had  not  had 
time  to  cut  a road  to  the  river,  so  that  the  few  miles  we  traversed 
from  the  river-side  were  of  the  roughest.  Happily,  elephants 
are  pleutifid  hereabouts,  and  when  wii  could  we  walked  in  their 
huge  tracks — the  rushing  of  a herd  effecting  quite  a clearing  in 
the  wootls,  though  everything  grows  up  again  with  marvellous 
rapidity. 

I thought  to  come  to  a town.  My  a.stonishment  was  great 
when  I found,  instead  of  the  usual  plantations  of  plantain-trees 
which  surroimd  the  collection  of  huts  which  make  up  an  African 
village,  an  immense  mass  of  timber  thrown  down  helter-skelter, 
as  though  a hurricane  had  passed  through  this  part  of  the  forest. 
It  appeared  that  Ml)cuc’8  people  had  their  village  at  some  dis- 
tance off,  but  came  here  to  make  new  plantations,  and  this  was 
their  way  of  making  a clearing.  It  is  the  usual  way  among 
these  tribe.s.  The  men  go  into  the  forest  and  choo.se  a site  for 
the  plantation ; then  cut  down  the  trees  in  any  way,  just  as  luck 
or  fancy  may  direct ; let  everything  lie  till  the  dry  season  has 
sufficiently  seasoned  the  great  trees,  when  they  set  fire  to  the 
whole  mass,  burn  it  up,  and  on  its  site  the  women  then  plant 
their  manioc,  maize,  and  plantains. 

It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with  many  tears 
from  thorns  and  trips  from  interposing  boughs,  that  I got  through 
this  barrier,  than  which  they  could  not  have  made  a better  wall 
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of  defence  for  their  Tillage.  For  once  get  an  enemy  entangled 
in  such  a piece  of  ground,  and  they  could  popjwr  him  at  their 
convenience,  without  fear  of  retaliation. 

At  last,  when  my  patience  was  entirely  gone,  and  my  few 
clothes  were  literally  hanging  in  ribbons  about  me,  we  arrived  at 
the  camp.  Here  we  were  received  in  grand  African  style.  Guns 
were  fired,  the  people  shouted  and  danced,  everj'body  was  as 
jolly  as  though  everybody’s  brother  had  just  come  back  rich, 
and  I was  immediately  installed  under  a shed,  whither  the  king 
graciously  followed  me  with  a present — very  welcome  indeed — 
of  a goat  and  some  bunches  of  plantains. 

The  plantain  is  the  bread  of  all  these  tribes.  Lucky  would 
they  be  if  they  always  had  such  bread  to  eat ; but  their  thriftless 
habits  leave  them  without  even  the  easily-cultivated  plantain, 
and  force  them  to  eke  out  a wretched  subsistence  i'rom  the  wild 
roots,  nuts,  and  berries  which  are  found  in  the  forests. 

I hail  seen  Mbene  before,  and  several  of  his  people  recognized 
me,  liaving  seen  me  when,  some  years  ago,  I attempted  an  explo- 
ration of  this  region  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackey. 
These  good  fellows  now  manifested  extiiiordinary  joy,  and  wel- 
comed me  to  their  town  with  all  sorts  of  dances  and  songs,  and 
offers  of  service. 

Mbene’s  village  or  encampment  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  granite-range  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  The  forest-clad  hill- 
sides were  visible  in  the  distance,  and  were  to  me  a delightful 
sjiectacle,  for  I saw  that  I was  now’  approaching  the  goal  of  my 
desires.  The  people  had  not  as  yet  built  themselves  houses,  but 
were  living  in  camp,  under  rude  sheds  comjxiscd  of  leaves  spread 
thickly  over  four  forked  sticks  planted  in  the  ground.  Here 
each  head  of  a family  gathered  his  wives,  children,  and  slaves 
about  him,  and  rested  in  safety  and  peace.  One  of  the  best  con- 
structed of  these  sheds — one  whose  sticks  stiKsi  upright,  and 
whose  leafy  roof  was  water-tight — was  given  me,  and  here  I 
presently  fell  soundly  asleep,  after  first  placing  my  two  chests 
near  my  head. 

On  rising  tlie  next  morning,  I found  that  we  were  really  not 
more  than  teu  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  hills.  Yesterday  evening 
wo  could  see  two  ranges ; the  tower  500  or  600  feet  high,  and 
the  farther  and  higher  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high.  It  is 
beyond  these  hills  that  the  Fans — the  cannibal  tribe — live,  and 
the  goriUa  has  here  also  his  home. 
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Mbene  excused  himself  for  what  he  thought  a sliahhy  reception 
of  me.  IIo  said  that  liis  pc-ople  had  hut  just  come  here ; that  the 
men  had  been  busy  all  the  dry  season  cutting  down  trees  and 
clearing  the  woods.  He  said  that  they  had  had  very  little  to 
eat ; had  been  obliged  to  beg  food  of  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  half  the  time  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  nut  of  a sort  of 
palm,  of  which  they  also  make  a kmd  of  wine.  This  nut  is  very 
bitter;  I could  never  cat  it.  It  is  shaped  like  an  egg,  with 
rounded  end.s.  To  prepare  it  it  is  divested  of  its  husk  and 
soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  loses  in  part  its 
exceedingly  bitter  taste,  and  becomes  tolerably  palatable  to  a 
hungry  man.  yoraetimes  hunger  presses  them  to  eat  the  nut 
without  soaking  it — I have  been  compelled  to  do  so — and  it  is 
tlien  exee.ssively  disagreeable. 

1 saw  at  once  that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  stay  long  wth 
Mbene,  for  I could  not  live  as  these  people  do ; and  of  my  own 
stores,  though  I had  a few  crackers  and  sea-biscuit  left,  these 
would  not  last  long,  and  ought  to  be  kept  for  possible  sickness. 

The  negro  tribes  of  this  region  are  half  the  time  in  a state  of 
starvation  by  their  utter  improvidence.  They  seem  unable  to 
cojre  with  want,  even  with  so  fertile  a country  as  theirs  to  help 
them.  Such  encampments  as  this  of  Mbene’s  are  common  among 
all  the  tribes.  Their  agricultural  operations  are  of  the  rudest 
kind,  and,  from  the  nece.ssity  of  seeking  out  the  most  fertile  soil 
as  well  as  from  general  habit,  they  prefer  to  go  to  a distance  from 
their  villages  to  clear  and  plant  the  ground.  They  never  plant 
two  successive  years  in  the  same  place,  and  have,  therefore,  much 
labour  iir  clearing  the  ground  every  time.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a village  to  lose  all  the  fruits  of  its  labours 
by  the  incursions  of  a herd  of  elephants,  who  trample  down 
what  they  do  not  eat  uj>.  This  happens  especially  to  plantain 
plantations. 

The  encampment  is  called  an  olako,  this  word  signifying  also  a 
new  site  for  a vdlago  or  any  place  of  temporary  sojourn.  An 
olako  is  a romantic  scene  to  look  at,  particularly  in  the  night, 
when  every  family  has  its  fire,  near  which  its  beds  are  made 
under  the  »hades  before  described.  But  hunger  spoils  the 
prettiest  romance ; and  I would  have  given  up  the  camp  wil- 
lingly for  a good  roast  fowl  or  a sufficient  supply  of  bread. 

I told  Mbene  that  as  his  place  had  no  food  to  offer  I must  go 
farther ; explained  to  him  my  objects ; and  finally  it  was  agreed 
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that  his  brother  Ncomo  should  accompany  me  with  a party  as 
far  as  the  Fan  tribe.  So  much  was  settled  without  difficulty ; 
but  still  several  weeks  passed  ere  my  company  was  ready  to 
start.  Meantime  I made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  The  king’s  wives  supplied  mo  with 
mats  for  my  bed,  and  under  these  I put  dry  leaves  enough  to 
make  a soft  couch.  On  each  side  of  the  bed  I built  a fire  to 
keep  off  the  musquitoes,  which  were  very  troublesome,  and  thus 
I tried  to  sleep  at  night  My  weary  days  were  spent  in  hunting. 

I ought  to  add  that,  with  usual  Mrican  hospitality,  my  kingly 
friend  offered  me  a wife  on  my  arrival  at  his  place.  This  is  the 
common  custom  when  the  negroes  wish  to  pay  respect  to  their 
guests,  and  they  cannot  understand  why  white  men  should 
decline  what  they  consider  a mere  matter  of  course.  I endea- 
voured to  explain  to  Mbene  and  his  wives  what  our  own  customs 
were  in  regard  to  marriage  ; but  neither  men  nor  women  seemed 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  Christian  idea  of  marriage. 

The  musquitoes  penetrated  through  the  smoke  of  my  fires, 
and  bit  me  so  that  1 could  scarce  sleep  on  the  first  night  after 
my  arrival,  and,  to  make  matters  yet  more  unpleasant,  tlie  rain 
poured  on  me  through  a leaky  place  in  my  leafy  slielter,  so  that 
I arose  next  morning  wet,  sore,  hungry,  but  withal  feeling 
unusually  well. 

I went  to  make  arrangements  with  Ncomo  for  an  early  start. 
Found  that  his  women  had  gone  out  to  beg  food  for  their  trip. 
Mbene  gave  me  a chicken  for  my  dinner — an  unusual  luxury. 
But  I had  to  shoot  my  fowl  before  eating  it.  The  natives  build 
no  perches  for  their  poultry,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
chickens  fly  to  roost  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees,  where 
they  are  safe  from  predatory  attacks  of  all  kinds,  either  by  their 
owners  or  by  wild  beasts. 

When  I declined  Mbene’s  offer  of  a “ wife,”  he  said,  “ Oh 
well,  she  can  at  any  rate  wait  on  you  and  cook  for  you ; ” and  so 
I am  lucky  enough  to  have  a good  cook.  The  negroes  use  a good 
deal  of  pepper  in  their  cooking,  which  I think  healthy  for  this 
climate  ; otherwise  my  chicken-soup  was  good  enough,  and,  writh 
the  addition  of  some  plantain  boiled,  and  some  remains  of  the 
goat  which  had  been  given  to  me  yesterday,  I made  a very  good 
dinner— probably  the  last  I shall  get  for  a good  many  days, 
unless  we  are  unusually  lucky  and  kill  some  deer  or  elephant 
on  our  road. 
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Hold  of  a Traveller  on  the  Natives  — Fruits  — The  Mbondemo  — Their 
Towns — Houses  — Morals  of  War  — Condition  of  Women  — Women  as 
Bearers — The  Hills  — A Caravan  — Mutiny  — Rapids  of  the  Ntambouiiay 
— Summit  of  the  Sierra  — Contcmjdations  interrupted  by  a Scrjxint  — Tlic 
first  Gorilla  — Ap[>earance  in  Motion  — Famine  in  the  Camj)  — Native 
Stories  of  the  Gorilla  — Superstitions  Notions  about  the  Animal — Lifeless- 
ness  of  the  Forest — A Bectrai. 

To-day  (August  20th)  I sent  back  Dayoko’s  men,  and  am  now 
in  Mbene’s  power  and  at  bis  mercy.  He  is  a very  gootl  fellow, 
and  I feel  myself  quite  safe  among  his  rough  but  kindly  people. 
I have  foOiid  it  the  best  way  to  trust  the  people  I travel  among. 
They  seem  to  take  it  as  a compliment,  and  they  are  proud  to 
have  a white  man  among  them.  Even  if  a chief  were  inclinetl 
to  murder,  it  would  not  be  profitable  in  such  a case,  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  white  visitor  among  the  neighbouring  tribes 
does  more  to  give  him  respect  and  prestige  than  his  murder 
would. 

They  speak  of  me  now  as  “ !Mbene’s  white  man.”  Before  I 
was  “ Dayoko’s  white  man.”  The  title  has  comfort  and  safety 
in  it,  for  it  would  be  a great  insult  to  Mbene  for  any  stranger 
to  molest  his  wliite  man,  and  it  is  to  his  own  honour  to  feed 
him  as  well  as  he  can. 

Of  course,  one  must  have  tact  enough  to  satisfy  the  chief  with 
occasional  little  presents,  given  him  generally  in  jjrivate,  so  that 
his  people  may  not  beg  from  him,  and  given,  also,  not  as  though 
you  wished  to  conciliate — for  it  will  not  do  to  show  any  symj)- 
toms  of  fear  however  much  cause  there  may  be — but  apparently 
as  friendly  gifts. 

This  is  the  only  safe  way  to  got  ahead  in  this  country,  and  I 
never  found  a chief  whose  “ white  man”  I was  for  the  time  but 
would  help  and  further  my  plans  and  journeys. 

Dayoko’s  men  are  to  return  to  Mbene’s  camp  in  three  months 
to  look  for  mo,  and  I have  to  be  back,  if  po.ssible,  by  that  time. 

The  women  have  brought  in  a supply  of  the  bitter  palm-seeds 
and  of  other  fruits,  mostly  more  palatable  than  that  bitter 
abomination,  but  unfortunately  not  so  plentiful.  Among  these 
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is  a round  nut  the  size  of  a largo  walnut,  eontaining  three  or 
four  oily  kernels,  each  of  the  size  of  a peanut ; when  these  were 
roasted  they  were  not  disagreeable.  And  there  was  a remark- 
ably magnificent  fruit  which  I never  saw  before,  resenililing  in 
general  shape  a bunch  of  grapes,  each  grape  olive-shaped,  and 
the  whole  of  a bright  scarlet  colour.  It  was  really  a splendid 
sight  to  see  these  glowing  bunches  hanging  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  which  bear  them.  The  seed  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
olive ; the  skin  not  so  thick  as  that ; and  the  pulp  is  quite  juicy 
and  of  a pleasant  flavour. 

The  Mbondemo  tribe  is  allied  to  the  Mbisho,  Mbiki,  Mbousha, 
Ibouay,  Aeoa,  and  Shekiani  tribes.  The  speech  of  all  these 
tribes  is  nearly  alike.  They  can  all  understand  each  other. 
Also  they  have  the  same  general  customs  and  superstitions,  and 
the  same  nomadic  habits.  T’lie  Mbondemo  live  or  have  their 
towns  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior  east  of  Cape  Lopez,  and 
in  that  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  north  of  the  Muni 
to  the  5Ioondah  lliver. 

Since  1 first  knew  Mbene  ho  had  moved  his  village  twice,  his 
present  removal  making  the  third.  I asked  what  reasons  moved 
him  to  these  changes.  The  first  time,  he  said,  a man  had  died 
there,  and  the  place  was  not  good  ” after  that.  The  second 
time  he  was  forced  to  move  because  they  had  cut  down  all  the 
palm-trees,  and  could  get  no  more  rnimbo  (palm-wine),  a beverage 
of  which  they  are  excessively  fond,  though  they  take  no  pains 
to  preserve  the  trees  out  of  the  soft  tops  of  which  it  is  made. 
Hut  those  are  very  plentiful  all  over  the  country ; and  it  seems 
easier  for  them  to  move  than  to  take  care  of  the  trees  surround- 
ing their  settlements,  useful  as  they  are  to  them  ; for  they 
furnish  not  only  the  wine  they  love,  but  the  very  bitter  nut  1 
mentioned  before,  which  often  keeps  them  from  starvation ; 
while  of  its  trunk,  split  up,  they  make  the  sides  of  their  hoiLses. 
A country  which  has  plenty  of  palm-trees,  plenty  of  game,  a 
good  river,  and  plenty  of  fish,  is  the  ideal  region  of  a iMbondemo 
settler  or  squatter. 

The  Mbondemo  villages  differ  materially  in  their  arrange- 
ments from  those  of  the  seashore  tribes  I have  already  described. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  uniform  size,  generally  from  twelve  U) 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ton  feet  wide.  They  are  built  on 
both  sides  of  a long  and  tolerably  wide  street,  and  invariably  join 
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each  other.  The  cliicfs  house  and  the  palaver-house  are  larper 
than  the  others.  The  ends  of  the  street  arc  barricaded  witli 
stout  sticks  or  palisades,  an<l  at  night  the  duor»  or  gates  of  the 
village  are  firmly  closeil,  and  persons  apjiroaching,  if  they  can- 
not exidain  their  intentions,  are  remorselessly  shot  down  or 
speared.  The  houses  have  no  windows,  and  doors  only  on  the 
side  towards  the  street ; and  when  the  door  of  the  street  is 
locked,  the  village  is,  in  fact,  a fortress.  As  an  additional  pro- 
tection, however,  they  often  cut  down  thorny  brushwiwl  and 
block  up  the  surrounding  approaches ; and,  also,  they  always 
locate  the  village  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  they  can  find  in 
the  region  where,  for  the  time  being,  they  squat.  All  this 
shows — what  is  the  truth — that  they  are  a quarrelsome,  though 
not  a brave  race.  They  are  continually  in  hot-water  with  their 
neighlajurs,  and  never  know  when  they  arc  to  be  attacked. 

Interiorly  the  Mbondemo  hou.se  is  divided  by  a bark  partition 
into  two  rooms  ; one  the  kitchen,  where  alsii  everybody  sits  or 
lies  down  on  the  ground  about  the  fire  ; the  other  the  sleeping 
apartment.  This  la.st  is  perfectly  dark  ; and  here  are  stowed  their 
provisions  and  all  their  riches.  To  ascertain  how  large  a family 
any  JIbondemo  householder  ha.s,  you  have  only  to  count  the  lit- 
tle doors  which  open  into  the  various  sleeping  aj)artments  : “ So 
many  doors  so  many  wives,”  it  was  explained  to  me.  The  houses 
are  made  of  bark  and  a kind  of  jointless  bamboo,  which  is  got 
from  the  trunk  of  a particidar  palm.  The  strij)s  are  tied  to  jjosts 
set  firmly  into  the  ground,  with  rope  made  from  the  vines  of  the 
forest.  The  roofing  is  made  of  matting.  'I’he  houses  are  neither 
s(j  large,  so  substantially  built,  nor  so  gooil-lookiug  as  those  of  the 
Jlpongwe. 

To-day  (21st)  my  men  have  been  getting  ready  their  guns  for 
enemies  or  game.  The  tribes  of  Afri<;a  have  so  many  pietty  eanses 
of  quarrel,  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of  a fight.  They  are 
so  lx)und  together  by  ridiculous  super.stitions  of  witchcraft,  and 
by  the  entangling  alliances  of  polygamy,  and  greatly  also  by  their 
want  of  good  faith  in  trade,  that  no  man  can  say  where  or  why  an 
enemy  is  waiting  for  his  life. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  system  of  intermarriages  by  which 
a chief  gains  in  jwwer  and  friends.  Hut  there  are  other  means 
of  securing  allies.  For  instance,  two  tribes  are  anxious  for  a fight, 
but  one  needs  more  force.  This  weakling  sends  one  of  its  men 
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stH^rt’tly  to  kill  a man  or  woman  of  .some  village  living  near,  but 
having  no  share  in  the  quarrel.  The  consequence  is,  not,  as 
would  seem  most  reasonahle,  that  this  lust  village  takes  its  re- 
venge on  the  murdt'rer,  hut,  strangely  enough,  that  the  mur- 
derer’s people  give  them  to  imilerstand  that  this  is  done  because 
niinther  tribe  has  insulted  them,  whereupon,  according  to  African 
custom,  the  two  villages  join,  and  together  march  ujsm  the 
enemy.  In  effect,  to  gain  a village  to  a certain  side  in  a 
quarrel,  that  siile  murders  one  of  its  men  or  women,  with  a jair- 
jKjse  of  retaliation  on  soniel)ody  else. 

Their  women  they  keep  oidy  to  minister  to  their  pride,  in- 
fluence, pleasure,  and  sloth.  A man  pays  gwals  or  slaves  for 
his  wife,  and  regards  her  tlu^refore  as  a piece  of  merchandise. 
Young  girls — even  children  in  arms — are  marrietl  to  old  men 
for  {s)litical  eftect.  The  i<lea  of  love,  as  we  understand  it,  seems 
unknown  to  the.se  people.  The  inhabitant  of  the  seacoa.st  has 
no  hesitation  in  bartering  the  virtue  of  his  noare.st  female  rela- 
tives, nor  are  the  women  averse  from  the  traftic,  if  only  thev  l>e 
well  ])aid.  And  1 will  add  that  many  of  the  whites  who  come  to 
th('  coast,  .sailors  and  others,  do  more  to  debauch  and  denioralizo 
these  [MJor,  ignorant  natives  than  even  their  own  ignorance 
and  bnitality  would  do. 

Adultery  with  a bhuik  man  is  puni.shable  by  fine  among  all  the 
tribes,  and  this  law,  which  is  strictly  executed,  is  the  cause  of  a 
mo.st  singular  state  of  things.  Husband  and  wife  combine  to 
rob  some  fellow  with  whom  the  woman  pretends  to  cam’  on  an 
intrigue,  making  sure  of  being  discovered  by  the  husband,  who 
thereupon  obtains  a recompense  sufficient  to  heal  his  woundeti 
honour,  and  upon  which  he  and  his  wife  and  accomplice  are 
able  to  live  for  some  time. 

I'idawful  intercourse  with  the  women  of  a neighbouring  tribe  or 
village  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  “ palavers,”  and  wars,  and 
fights  in  Africa.  If  a tribe  wants  to  fight,  they  make  this  the 
cause  by  getting  one  of  their  women  to  intrigue  with  a man  of 
the  other  tribe  or  village  ; and  if  they  do  not  want  to  fight  even, 
they  are  often  forced  into  it. 

'J'hen  the  sv'stem  of  intermarrying  involves  half-a-<lozen  tribes 
in  the  quarrel  of  two.  Each  chief  calls  on  his  fathers-in-law  to 
assist,  and  thus  the  country  is  thrown  into  uproar ; property  is 
unsafe,  and  becomes  almost  valueless  to  them  ; agricnltiind 
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ojMTations  are  iinpe(l(Ml,  and  wliole  villages  gradually  <lisappear 
from  the  scene  of  contention,  either  by  niigi-ating,  stan'ing  out, 
or  being  killed  ont. 

The  women  not  only  provide  all  the  foo<l,  they  are  also  the 
bea.sts  of  burden  in  this  j)art  of  Africa.  Jly  jtarty  from  JIbene’s 
town  consisted  of  Mbene’s  two  sons.  31ie)i(/ni  and  Magimla,  a 
young  man  named  Pmdiandui,  and  half-a-dozen  stout  women 
to  brair  my  heavy  chests  and  other  luggage,  and  food  for  th(> 
jouiney. 

We  started  at  length  on  the  morning  of  August  24th.  The 
natives  had  done  what  they  could  to  gather  food  befondiand  for 
the  trip,  but  the  result  wa.s  ]>oor  enough.  3I.y  own  supplies  were 
by  this  time  completely  exhausted.  The  half-dozen  crackers  J 
had  in  reserve  were  for  sickness  or  a groat  emergency.  Besides 
this,  they  hiul  succeeded  in  getting  several  large  bunches  of 
plantains  and  a good  many  of  the  bitter  palm-nnt.s,  and  that 
was  all  the  commissariat. 

I took  along  70  jxmnds  of  shot,  1!)  pounds  of  powder,  and 
10  pounds  of  arseni(!  for  killing  and  pre.serving  my  sjsxdmens; 
also  my  chests,  containing  cloth,  tobacco,  beads,  Ac.,  to  buy  food 
and  give  presents  to  the  natives  we  .should  meet.  T ma<le  Miaigai 
carry  the  shot,  as  the  women  had  alromly  enough.  But  my 
men  were  all  loaded  with  trade  on  their  own  accoinit,  consisting 
of  bra.ss  kettles,  iron  pots,  jugs,  &e.,  atid  about  TOO  pounds  of 
siilt,  put  up  in  little  packages  of  three  or  four  [atunds. 

The  juicking  of  the  women  is  a subject  of  great  importance. 
They  carry  tludr  loads  in  heavy,  rude  baskets,  suspendf'd  down 
the  back;  and  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  Ima  carefully 
arrangcil,  with  three  or  four  inches  of  .soft  tree-fibril  next  to  the 
l)ack  to  prevent  chafing. 

When  all  wius  arranged — when  everylaidy  had  taken  le.ave  ol' 
all  his  friends,  and  come  back  half-a-ilozen  times  to  take  leave 
over  again,  or  say  something  before  forgotten — when  all  the 
shouting,  and  ordering,  and  quarrelling  were  done,  and  1 had 
completely  lost  imtience,  we  at  last  got  away. 

In  alxjut  five  miles’  travel  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Noon- 
day Itiver,  which  is  here  a narrow,  but  clear  and  iKuiutiful 
stream,  so  clear  that  1 wa.s  tempteii  to  shoot  a fish  of  curious 
shape  I saw  swimming  along  ns  we  stood  on  the  bank. 

I fired  a charge  of  small  shot  into  hiTu  ; but  no  sooner  had  1 
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pulled  the  trig'^er  tluiii  I lieiinl  a tremoudous  cmsh  on  the  oppo 
site  hunk,  above  six  or  sevim  yards  across,  saw  soiik!  small  trees 
torn  violently  down,  and  then  came  the  shrill  tnimpetings  of  a 
party  of  frightened  ele[ihauts.  They  had  bwm  standing  in 
a dead  silence  on  the  opi)osit(^  hank  in  (he  jungle,  whether 
wat<-hing  us  or  not  we  could  not  tell.  I was  sorry  I lired, 
as  we  crossed  the  stream  just  here,  and  we  might  have  killed 
one  hut  for  this  fright  they  got,  which  sent  them  out  of  our 
reach. 

After  crossing  the  Noonday,  and  travelling  ten  miles  in  a north- 
east direction,  we  reacheil  a range  of  granite  hills,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  mountains.  The  hills  were  very 
steep,  and  to  ascend  them  in  as  g(xxl  style  as  pos.sihle  we  sat 
down  and  took  our  dinners  first.  I ate  a few  boiled  jdantains, 
not  very  strengthening,  hut  the  host  we  could  get,  and  then  wo 
es,sayod  the  enwkedand  jioorly-marke<l  path  ujehill,  which  wound 
its  devious  course  alwut  immense  Isjulders  of  granite  and  quartz, 
which,  scattered  along  the  declivity,  gave  the  country  a very 
strange  look. 

This  range  was  alxmt  (iOO  feet  high,  and  the  summit  formed  a 
table-land  three  miles  long,  which  also  was  strewed  with  the  im- 
mense quaidz  and  granite  boulders. 

Passing  this  table-land,  we  came  to  another  tier  of  hills,  steeper 
and  higher  than  the  first,  which  also  had  to  be  surmounted.  In 
t his  kind  of  travelling  1 find  that  the  natives  have  a great  advaii- 
Digi‘  over  me.  They  use  thi-ir  bare  feet  almost  as  monkeys  do 
theirs.  Long  })ractice  enables  them  tocahdi  hold  of  (jbjects  w ith 
their  toes,  and  they  could  jump  from  rock  to  rock  without  fear 
of  falling,  while  I,  with  thick  slums  on,  was  continually  sli|tping, 
and  got  along  very  .slowly. 

AVo  were  yet  outlie  first  plateau  when  Mieni/ai  suddenly  made 
me  a sign  to  keep  very  still.  He  and  I were  in  advance.  I 
thought  he  had  discovered  a herd  of  elephants,  or  pm-hapsa  tiger. 
He  cocked  his  gun,  and  1 mine,  and  there  we  stoiKl  for  five  minutes 
in  perfect  silence.  Suddenly  Mkngai  sent  a “humdi”  rolling 
through  the  forest,  which  was  immediately  auswere<l  liy  shouts 
from  many  voices  at  no  great  distance,  but  whose  owners  were 
hid  from  us  by  the  rocks  and  trees.  Alicngai  replied  with  the 
fierce  shout  of  the  Albondemo  warriors,  and  was  again  answered. 

( ioing  a little  farther  on,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  encampment  of 
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a large  party,  who  proved  to  be  some  of  Mbene’s  j)eople  just  re- 
turning from  a trading  expedition  to  the  interior. 

It  was  a carious  picture.  They  lay  ene.miped  about  their  tires 
to  the  number  of  about  a hundred — young  and  old,  men  and 
women ; some  gray  and  wrinkled,  and  others  batx‘s  in  arms. 
They  had  evidently  travelled  far,  and  wei'e  tired  out.  They  had 
eA)llec.ted  India-rubber,  and  hiul  in  charge  some  ivory,  and  were 
now  about  to  take  these  goods  to  Mbene  or  some  other  river 
chief,  to  be  sent  down  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  “ white-man 
market.” 

Here  even  I noticed  the  laziness  of  the  black  men,  and  the  cruel 
way  in  which  the  women  are  obliged  to  work.  The  Mbondimio 
men  lay  aljout  the  fires,  handling  their  sj>ears  and  guns,  and  talk- 
ing or  sleeping,  while  the  women  were  doing  the  cooking  and 
making  the  camp  comfortable,  and  such  of  the  cliildren  as  could 
walk  were  driven  out  to  collect  firewood  for  the  night  'J’he 
jMjor  things  seemed  to  be  very  weary,  but  they  got  no  mercy. 

Tleing  tired  ourselves,  we  built  our  camp-fires  near  the  party, 
and  I had  the  opportunity  next  day  to  see  them  get  under  way. 
The  men  carried  only  their  arms,  and  most  of  them  were  armed 
to  the  teeth.  The  women  and  larger  children  (axrried,  in  the 
usual  baskets,  suspended  along  the  back,  the  food — of  which  they 
seemed  to  have  a good  supply — the  ivory  and  India-rubber,  and 
besi<les — still  in  tln^  basket — such  of  the  babies  as  could  by  no 
means  get  idong  alone.  The  old  people  were  not  exempt  from 
light  burdens,  though  they  had  to  totter  along  with  the  help  of 
long  sticks. 

The  whole  party  were  very  thinly  clothed,  even  for  Africa. 
They  hud  with  them  an  old  chief,  to  whom  they  seemed  to  jwiy 
much  reverence,  and  he  was  constantly  waited  n^>on  by  his  wives, 
of  whom  he  seemed  to  have  several  with  him.  I gave  them  a 
little  salt,  for  which  tiny  seemed  very  grateful. 

Next  morning  we  broke  up  before  daylight,  after  eating  a very 
scanty  breakfast  of  a few  cooked  plantoins.  It  rained  all  day, 
and  consequently  we  tramperl  all  day  in  the  mud,  W'ct  through, 
and  chilly.  Abmit  noon  we  met  another  large  party  of  travelling 
^[Ixtndcn^i  returning  from  the  interior.  They  had  never  seen  a 
white  man  biifore,  and  stared  at  me  with  all  the  eyes  they  had, 
though  they  did  not  seem  frightem'd.  I fear  my  ajipearance 
gave  them  but  a poor  idea  of  white  jieople.  I was  clothed  in 
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only  a blue  drilling'  shirt  and  trowsers,  lx)th  wet,  and  the  latter 
muddy.  They  begged  for  some  tobaeco  “ to  warm  themselves,” 
and  a few  leaves  which  I gave  them  made  them  jterfeetly  happy. 
They  seemed  to  suiter  from  the  rain  much  more  than  I did, 
esjiecially  the  women,  who  1 took  care  should  have  theii'  share 
of  the  tobacco. 

Among  this  j>arty  were  two  fellows,  named  Ngolai  and  Yeava, 
who  were  from  Mbene’s  village,  and  well  known  to  ^Ibcno’s  sons. 
These  otferetl  to  go  with  us  if  we  would  give  them  food,  as  theirs 
was  nearly  gone,  and  itiicngaiand  JIaginda  promising  this  much, 
they  at  once  joined  our  party. 

After  a walk  of  alamt  eighteen  miles  in  the  rain,  through  thick 
wootls,  and  over  a rough  hilly  country  (and  in  a general  direction 
of  E.S.E.),  we  came  to  our  camp,  and  to  my  delight  found  very 
large  and  commodious  huts  reatly  for  us.  This  is  a highway,  it 
seems,  of  this  country,  though  no  signs  of  a road  arc  visible,  and 
difl’erent  parties  of  traders  had  built  and  kept  up  these  very  neat 
ami  comfortable  sheds.  They  were  built  of  sticks,  as  in  JIbene’s 
village,  but  were  Ix'tter  roofed,  and  larger.  I,arge  leaves  were 
laid  over  the  sticks,  and  being  carefully  disposed  shinglewiso 
kept  out  the  rain  completely. 

We  built  great  fires  and  made  ourselves  eomforbible.  I had 
three  fires  lit  about  my  beil  of  brush,  hung  up  my  wet  clothes  to 
dry,  and,  after  comforting  mystdf  w'ith  a little  brandy,  went  to 
sleep  in  mu(;h  more  than  usual  snugne.ss,  not  knowing  the  “ pala- 
ver ” which  was  in  store  for  me  on  the  morrow. 

When  we  got  up,  much  refreshed,  my  men  «ime  and  said  they 
were  tired,  and  would  not  go  a step  farther  if  I did  not  pay  them 
more  cloth. 

They  seemed  in  earnest,  and  I was,  as  may  bo  imagined,  in 
considerable  trouble  of  mind.  To  return  now,  when  1 had  got 
so  far  along,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  be  left  alone  would 
have  been  almost  certain  death,  and  to  give  what  they  demanded 
was  to  rob  myself  and  sot  a bud  precedent  to  my  guides.  Finally, 
I determined  to  ])ut  on  a bold  front.  I went  into  the  crowd,  told 
them — pistols  in  hand — that  I should  not  give  them  any  more 
cloth  ; that  neither  could  I permit  them  to  leave  me,  because  their 
father,  ^Ibene,  had  given  them  to  me  to  accomjjany  me  to  tin; 
Fan.  tribe.  So  far,  I told  them,  they  miust  go  with  me,  or  else — 
here  I motioned  with  my  pistols — there  would  be  war  between 
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US.  But,  I lidded,  if  they  were  faithful,  I would  frivo  eiu-h  .some- 
thing additional  when  the  trip  wa,s  done. 

After  a consultation  among  themselves,  they  finally  said  that 
they  were  pleased  with  what  I .said,  and  were  my  friends.  Here- 
ujion,  with  great  lightne.ss  of  heart  at  my  escape  fivim  an  ugly 
dilemma,  I shook  hands  with  them,  and  we  set  out  on  tin; 
journey. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  before  we  made  a start  on  this  day.  We 
were  now  approaching  the  second  monntaiu-raiigo  of  the  Sierm 
del  Crystal,  and  passing  through  a wild  country,  densely  wooded, 
rough,  and  strewn  along  the  higher  ground  with  immense 
lioulders,  which  gave  an  additional  wildness  to  the  scene.  Up, 
and  up,  and  up  we  struggled,  through  a forest  more  silent  than 
1 recollect  to  have  noticed  in  Africa  before  or  since.  Not 
even  the  scream  of  a bird  or  the  shrill  cry  of  a monkey  to  break 
the  dark  sohtude — and  either  would  have  been  welcome ; for, 
though  I generally  abominate  monkey,  which,  roasted,  looks  too 
much  like  roast-baby,  I was  now  at  that  |K>lnt  of  semi-starvation 
when  I should  have  very  much  delighted  in  a tender  bit  even 
of  gorilla. 

Nothing  was  heard  but  the  {uniting  breathings  of  our  party, 
who  were  becoming  exhausted  by  the  ascent,  till,  at  last,  I 
thought  I heard  a subdued  roar  as  of  a fall  of  water.  It  grew 
plainer  ns  we  toiled  on,  and  finally  filled  the  whole  air  with  its 
grand  rush ; sixm  turning  a sharp  comer  of  a declivity  and 
marching  on  a little  way,  the  faU  literally  burst  ujxm  our 
sight — one  of  the  grandest  views  I ever  saw.  It  was  not  a 
waterfall,  but  an  immense  mountain-torrent  dashing  down-hill 
at  an  angle  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees,  for  not  le.ss  than  a 
mile  right  before  us,  like  a vast,  seething,  billowy  sea.  The 
river-course  was  full  of  the  huge  granite  lioulders  which  lie 
about  here  as  though  the  Titans  had  lieen  {ilaying  at  skittles 
in  this  country;  and  against  these  the  angrv'  waters  dashed 
as  though  they  would  carrj-  all  before  them,  and,  breaking, 
threw  tlie  milky  spray  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  trees  which 
gi-ew  along  the  edge. 

^Yl^ere  wo  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  rajiids  the  stream  ttsik  a 
winding  turn  down  the  mountain ; but  we  had  the  whole  mile  of 
tVuiming  rapid  before  us,  seemingly  {louring  its  mass  of  waters 
down  u{ion  our  heads. 
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Those  were  the  heiul-waters  of  the  Ntambounay. 

Drinking  a few  handfuls  of  its  pure,  dear,  cwl  water,  we 
tmvelled  onward,  still  up  hill  and  partly  along  the  edge  of  the 
rapids.  In  another  hour  we  reached  a ehnired  space  where  a 
Jlbondemo  village  had  once  stoorl,  and  wdiere  wo  were  surrounded 
with  some  of  the  springs  which  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
torrent  below  us.  And  this  was  the  snmmit. 

From  this  elevation — about  .5000  feet  above  the  ocean  level — 
I enjoyed  an  unobstnicted  view  as  far  m the  eye  could  reach. 
The  hills  we  had  sunnounte<l  the  day  before  lay  quietly  at 
our  feet,  seeming  mere  molehills.  On  all  sides  stretched  the 
immense  virgin  forests,  with  hero  and  there  the  sheen  of  a 
watercourse.  And  far  away  in  the  east  loomed  the  blue  to])s 
of  tho  farthest  range  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  the  goal  of  my 
desires.  The  miu-mur  of  the  rapids  below  filled  my  ears,  and. 
as  I stniined  my  eyes  toward  those  distant  mountains  which  I 
hoj)od  to  reach,  I began  to  think  how  this  wilderness  would  look 
if  only  tho  light  of  Christian  civiliaition  could  once  be  fairly 
introduced  among  the  black  children  of  Africa.  I dreamed  of 
forests  giving  way  to  plantations  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  spices ; of 
jKjaceful  negroes  going  to  their  contented  daily  tasks  ; of  farming 
and  manufactures ; of  churches  and  schools ; and,  luckily  raising 
my  eyes  heavenward  at  this  stage  of  my  thoughts,  stvw  jHiiident 
from  the  branch  of  a tree  beneath  which  I was  sitting  an  immense 
sei-pcut,  evidently  preparing  to  gobble  uj)  this  dreaming  intruder 
on  his  domains. 

My  dreams  of  future  civilization  vanished  in  a moment.  Luckily 
my  gun  lay  at  hand.  1 rushed  out  so  as  to  “ stand  from  under,” 
and,  taking  good  aim,  shot  my  black  friend  through  tho  head.  He 
let  go  his  hold,  and,  after  dancing  about  a little  on  the  ground, 
lay  dead  before  me.  He  measured  a little  over  thirte<.‘n  feet  in 
length,  and  his  fangs  proved  that  he  was  venomous. 

.Vnd  now  that  Chri.stian  civilization  of  which  I ha<l  mused  so 
pleasantly  a few  minutes  before  received  another  sh(K-k.  Jty 
men  cut  off  the  head  of  the  snake,  and,  dividing  the  body  into 
proper  pieces,  roasted  it  and  ate  it  on  the  spot ; and  I — poor, 
starved,  but  civilized  mortal ! — stoofl  by,  longing  for  a meal,  but 
unable  to  stomach  this.  8o  much  for  civilization,  which  is  a very 
goo<l  thing  in  its  way,  but  has  no  business  in  an  African  forest 
when  food  is  searci'. 
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Wlion  tlie  snako  was  eaten,  and  I,  the  only  empty-stoniaehed 
individual  of  the  eorapany,  liad  snlliciently  retleeted  on  the  dis- 
advautaj'fs  of  heiii"  hred  in  a ( 'hixstian  country,  wo  began  to 
liKik  about  the  ruins  of  the  village  near  whifdi  we  sat.  A 
degenerate  kind  of  sugarcane  was  growing  on  the  very  spot 
whore  the  houses  had  formerly  sto(xl,  and  I made  haste  to  pluck 
some  of  thi.s  and  ehew'  it  for  the  little  sweetness  it  had.  But  as 
wo  were  plucking  my  men  perceived  what  instantly  throw  its  all 
into  the  greatest  excitement.  Here  and  there  the  cane  was 
beaten  down,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lying  about  in  fragments 
which  had  evidently  been  chewed. 

I knew  that  these  were  fresh  tracks  of  the  gorilla,  and  joy 
tilled  my  heart.  51  y men  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and 
muttensl  Nyuyla,  which  is  »us  much  as  to  say  in  Jfjiongwe  Nyina, 
or,  a.s  we  say,  gorilla. 

We  followed  thes(>  tnices,  and  presently  came  to  the  foot|)riiits 
of  the  so-long-desired  animal.  It  was  the  tirst  time  I had  ever 
seen  these  footprints,  and  my  sensations  were  indescribable. 
Hero  was  I now,  it  seemed,  on  the  point  of  meeting  face  to 
face  that  monster  of  whose  ferocity,  strength,  and  cunning  the 
natives  had  told  me  so  mu<;h ; an  animal  .scarce  known  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  no  white  man  Is^foro  liad  hunted. 
5Iy  heart  boat  till  1 feared  its  loud  pulsations  would  alarm 
the  gorilla,  and  my  feelings  were  really  excited  to  a painful 
degree. 

Hy  the  tracks  it  was  ca.sy  to  know  that  there  must  have  been 
several  gorillas  in  company.  We  pre|>ared  at  once  to  follow 
them. 

The  women  were  teiTified,  jxwr  things ! and  we  left  them  a 
good  escort  of  two  or  three  men  to  take  care  of  them  and  r<;- 
a.ssure  them.  Then  the  rest  of  us  looked  once  more  carefully  at 
our  guns — for  the  gorilla  gives  you  no  time  to  reload,  and  woe 
to  him  whom  he  attacks ! We  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  My 
men  w'ere  remarkably  silent,  as  they  were  going  on  an  expe- 
ilition  of  more  than  usual  risk  ; for  the  male  gorilla  is  literally 
the  king  of  the  African  forest.  He  and  the  crested  lion  of 
Jlount  Atlas  are  the  two  fiercest  and  .strongest  beasts  of  this 
continent.  Tlu!  lion  of  South  Africa  cannot  compare  with  (dther 
for  strength  or  courage. 

As  we  departeil  from  the  camp,  the  men  and  w omen  left  behind 
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crowdt!(l  together,  witli  fear  written  on  their  faces.  Mieiigai, 
Makinda,  and  Ngolai  set  out  in  one  party,  and  myself  and 
Yeava  formed  antither,  for  the  hunt.  We  determined  to  keep 
near  eaeli  other,  that  in  emergency  wo  might  bo  at  hand  to  help 
each  other.  And  for  the  rest,  silence  and  a sure  aim  were  the 
only  cautions  to  be  given. 

As  we  followed  the  tracks  wo  could  easily  see  that  there  were 
four  or  five  of  them;  though  none  apjjoared  very  large.  Wo 
saw  where  they  had  run  along  on  all  fours,  the  usual  motle  of 
progression  of  these  animals ; and  where,  from  time  to  time,  they 
had  seated  themselves  to  chew  the  canes  they  had  borne  oft'. 
'J’he  chace  begun  to  l>e  very  exciting. 

We  hiul  agreed  to  return  to  the  women  and  their  guards,  and 
consult  upon  final  operations,  when  we  should  have  di.scovered 
their  probable  course  ; and  this  was  now  done.  To  make  sure 
of  not  alarming  our  i^rcy,  we  moved  the  whole  party  forward  a 
little  way  to  where  some  leafy  huts,  built  by  passing  traders, 
served  for  shelter  and  concealment.  And  having  here  l»estowed 
the  women— who  have  a lively  fear  of  the  terribhi  gorilla,  in 
consequence  of  various  stories  current  among  the  tribiis  of  women 
having  lj<‘en  carried  off  into  the  woods  by  the  fierce  animal — we 
prepansl  once  more  to  .set  ont  in  chace,  this  time  hopefid  to  catch 
a shot. 

Lo(jking  once  more  to  our  guns,  we  started  off.  I confess  that 
I never  was  mori;  excited  in  my  life.  For  yearn  I had  heard  of 
the  terrible  roar  of  the  gorilla,  of  its  vast  strength,  its  fierce 
courage,  if,  unhappily,  only  wounded  by  a shot.  I knew  that  we 
were  about  to  pit  ourselves  against  an  animal  which  even  the 
leopard  of  those  mountains  fears,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  driven 
the  lion  out  of  this  territory  ; for  the  king  of  beasts,  so  numerous 
elsewhere  in  Africa,  is  never  mot  in  the  land  of  the  gorilla. 
Thus  it  was  with  no  little  emotion  that  I now  turned  again 
toward  the  prize  at  which  I had  been  hoping  for  years  to  get  a 
shot. 

Wo  descendcHl  a hill,  crossed  a stream  on  a fallen  log.  and 
presently  approached  some  huge  boulders  of  granite.  AU)ng- 
side  of  this  granite  block  lay  an  immense  dead  trei;,  and  alx)ut 
this  we  saw  many  evidences  of  the  very  recent  presence  of  the 
gorillas. 

Our  a[q)r(HU'h  was  very  cautious.  We  were  divided  int*>  two 
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j>iirtio8.  Makiiidii  led  oiio  and  I tho  othi'r.  ^^'e  were  to  surround 
the  jrrunite  block  behind  wliich  ^rakiudu  supposed  the  frorillas 
to  be  hiding.  Guns  cocked  and  in  hand,  wo  advanced  througli 
tlie  dens*;  wood,  whicli  cast  a gloom  oven  in  midday  over  the 
whole  scene.  I lcK)ked  at  my  men,  and  saw  plainly  that  they 
were  in  oven  grt>ater  excitement  than  myself. 

Slowly  we  ])res.sed  on  through  the  denst*  brush,  fearing  idniost 
to  breathe  lest  wo  should  alarm  the  beasts.  IMakinda  was  to  go 
to  the  right  of  the  rock,  while  I t*x)k  the  left.  Unfortunately,  he 
circh.'d  it  at  too  great  a *tistauce.  The  waU'hful  animals  saw 
him.  Suddenly  I was  startled  by  a strange,  iliscordant,  half 
human,  devilish  cry,  and  beheld  four  young  gorillas  running 
toward  the  deep  for*;sts.  Wo  final,  but  hit  nothing.  Then  we 
msht'd  on  in  pursuit;  but  they  knew  the  woods  better  than  wo. 
One*,'  I caught  a glimpse  of  one  of  tho  animals  again,  but  an  in- 
tervening tree  sjtoiled  my  mark,  and  I did  not  fire.  We  ran  till 
we  were  <;xhausted,  but  in  vain.  The  alert.  lH*asts  made  g*«Kl 
tlniir  escai>e.  When  we  could  j)ursue  no  more  we  retunifsl 
slowly  to  our  camp,  where  tho  women  were  anxiously  expect- 
ing us. 

1 j)rotest  I felt  almost  like  a murderer  when  I saw  the  gorillas 
this  first  time.  As  they  ran — on  their  hind  legs — they  looked 
fearfully  like  hairy  men  ; their  heads  down,  their  Ixxlirrs  incLiiuai 
forward,  their  whole  appearance  like  men  ninning  for  their  live.s. 
'rake  with  tliis  their  awful  cry,  which,  fierce  and  animal  as  it  is, 
has  yet  something  human  in  its  discordance,  and  y*»u  will  ceas*> 
to  wonder  that  the  natives  have  the  wildest  superstitions  about 
these  “ wihl  men  of  the  woods.” 

In  our  absence  the  women  had  built  large  fires  and  prepared 
the  cam}),  which  was  not  so  comfortable  as  last  night’s,  but  yet 
protected  us  from  rain.  I changed  my  clothe.s,  which  had  b*‘- 
come  wet  through  by  the  frequent  torrents  and  jmthlles  we  ran 
through  in  our  eager  })ursuit.  and  then  we  sat  down  to  oursu})])cr, 
which  had  been  cooked  meantime.  Ami  now  1 noticed  that,  by 
the  ini})rovidence  of  the  women,  who  are  no  better  managers 
tlian  tho  men  (|K)or  things !),  all  my  plantains  were  gone — eaten 
u}>;  so  that  1 had  to  dc})cnd  for  next  day— and  in  fact  for  the 
r**mainder  of  our  j)a.s.sage  to  the  Fun  tribe — on  two  or  threi- 
biscuits  which,  luckily,  I yet  }>os.sesscd. 

•\s  we  lay  idsmt  thi'  tire  in  the  eviuiiiig  before  going  to  sleej) 
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the  adventure  of  tlie  tlay  was  talk(’d  over,  and  of  course  there 
followed  some  curious  stories  of  the  gorillas.  I listened  in  silence 
to  the  conversation,  which  was  not  addressed  to  me.  and  was  re- 
wanled  by  hearing  the  stories  as  they  are  believed,  and  not  ns  a 
stmnger  would  be  apt  to  draw  them  out  by  questions. 

One  of  the  men  told  a story  of  two  Mbondemo  women  who 
were  walking  together  through  the  woo<ls,  when  suddenly  an  im- 
mense gorilla  .stepped  into  the  path,  and,  clutching  one  of  th(> 
women,  bore  her  off  in  spite  of  the  screams  and  struggles  of  both. 
The  other  woman  returned  to  the  village,  sadly  frightened,  and 
related  the  story.  Of  course  her  companion  was  given  up  for 
lost.  Great  was  the  surprise,  therefore,  when,  a few  days  after- 
ward, she  returned  to  her  home.  She  related  that  the  gorilla 
ha<l  misused  her,  but  that  she  had  eventually  escnjted  from  him. 

“Yes,”  .said  one  of  the  men,  “that  was  a gorilla  inhabited  by 
a spirit.” 

Which  explanation  was  retteived  w'ith  a general  grunt  f>f 
approval. 

They  believe,  in  all  this  country,  that  there  is  a kind  of  gorilla 
— known  to  the  initiated  by  certain  mysterious  signs,  but  chielly 
by  being  of  extraordinary  size — which  is  the  residence  of  certain 
spirits  of  departed  negroes.  iSuch  gorillas,  the  natives  believe, 
can  never  be  caught  or  killed ; and,  also,  they  have  much  more 
shrewdness  and  sense  than  the  common  animal.  In  fact,  in  the.se 
“ jx)s.sesscd  ” beasts,  it  w'ould  s«’em  that  the  intelligence  of  man  is 
united  with  the  strength  and  ferocity  f>f  the  heiust.  No  w<inder 
the  poor  African  dreads  so  terrible  a l>eiug  as  his  imagination 
thus  conjures  up. 

One  of  the  men  told  how,  some  years  ago,  a party  of  gorillas 
were  found  in  a cane-field  tying  up  the  sugarcane  in  regulai' 
bundles,  prejiaratorj’  to  caerjung  it  away.  The  natives  attacked 
them,  but  were  routed,  and  several  killed,  while  others  wow  car- 
ried off  prisoners  by  the  gorillas ; but  in  a f(>w  days  they  re- 
turned home  uninjured,  with  this  horrid  exception:  the  nails  of 
their  fingers  and  toes  had  been  tom  off'  by  their  captors. 

Some  years  ago  a man  suddenly  disappeared  fnmi  his  village. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  carried  oft'  by  a tiger ; but  as  no  news 
came  of  him,  the  native  siqierstition  invented  a cause  for  his 
abs»uipc.  It  was  related  and  Itelieved  that,  us  ho  walked  tlmmgh 
the  wood  one  day,  he  was  smldenly  changed  into  a hideous  larsrf' 
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gorilla,  whidi  wo.s  often  purenocl  aftenvanls,  but  never  killed, 
tliongh  it  continually  Imnnted  the  neighl)onrhood  of  the  village. 

Here  several  sjioke  np  and  mentioned  names  of  men  now  dead 
wlio.se  spirits  were  known  to  be  dwelling  in  gorillas. 

Finally  was  rehearsed  the  story  which  is  current  among  all 
the  tribes  who  at  all  know  the  gorilla;  that  this  animal  lies  in 
wait  in  the  lower  bmnehes  of  trees,  watching  for  jieojile  who  go 
to  and  fro  ; and.  when  one  passes  suflieiently  near,  grasps  the 
luckless  fellow  with  his  powerful  feet,  and  draws  him  up  into  the 
tree,  where  he  quietly  chokes  him. 

JIany  of  the  natives  agree,  I say,  in  ascribing  to  the  animal 
this  trait  of  lying  in  wait  for  his  enemies  anil  draw  ing  them  up  to 
him  by  his  “ lower  hands,”  as  they  may  properly  be  called.  But 
I have  little  doulit  that  this  stoiw'  is  incorrect.  Of  course,  the 
secluded  habits  of  this  animal,  whieh  lives  only  in  the  darkest 
forests,  and  carefully  shuns  all  approach  to  man,  help  to  fill  the 
natives  with  curious  snixn-stitions  regarding  it. 

'J'his  day  we  travelled  fifteen  miles,  ten  of  which  were  easterly, 
and  five  to  the  south-east. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  on  another  gorilla-hnnt,  but  found 
no  traces  at  all.  I camo  in  very  tired ; ate  all  iny  sea-bread  : 
and  though  we  tried  our  best,  wo  did  not  manage  to  reach  a 
certain  settlement  which  ilfakinda  had  a.s,snred  me  w'hs  near.  1 
was  now  at  the  end  of  my  provisions.  I have  never  been  able  to 
eat  the  wild  nuts  whieh  the  natives  misenibly  subsist  on  in  such 
straits,  and  began  to  feel  anxious  to  reach  some  village.  For 
travelling  on  an  empty  .stomach  is  tiX)  exhau.sting  to  lx?  very 
long  endured,  us  fornmr  experience  had  taught  me. 

We  rose  eaidy  next  morning,  and  trudgeil  olV  breakfastless. 
There  was  not  a j)artiele  of  fixid  among  us.  Singularly  enough, 
I thought  yesterday  was  Saturday,  and  only  discovered  to-day 
that  it  was  Tuesday.  We  crossed  several  streams,  and  travelled 
all  day  through  a forest  of  an  almost  chilling  gloom  and  solitude, 
ascending,  in  the  mid.st,  the  steepest  and  highest  hill  we  have 
so  far  met  with.  I snjqxi.se  it  to  Ixi  part  of  the  third  range  of 
the  Sierra. 

1 felt  vexed  at  the  thoughtlessness  of  my  men,  who  ought  to 
have  provided  fixxl  enough  to  last  us.  But  I ought  to  prai.se 
the  jxior  fellows,  for,  though  long  hungry  themselves,  they  gave 
me  the  greater  part  of  the  few  nuts  they  found.  But  there 
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is  no  nourishment  for  my  poor  civilized  blood  in  these  rude 
things. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardest  days’  travel  I ever  accompli.shed. 
We  made  twenty  miles  in  a genend  direction  of  east,  though 
some  deductions  must  be  made  for  deviations  from  a straight 
line. 

The  Ibrest  seemed  deserted.  Not  a bird  even  to  kill.  We 
heard  the  chatt(»r  of  a few  monkeys,  but  sought  in  vain  to  get 
near  them  for  a shot.  When  we  campetl  I took  a swallow  of 
brandy  and  went  to  sleej),  a-s  the  best  way  to  forget  my  miseries. 

The  next  morning  I woke  up  feeble,  but  found  that  the  fel- 
lows had  killed  a monkey,  wliieh,  rougldy  roasted  on  the  coals, 
tasted  delicious,  though  1 think,  under  average  circumstances, 
the  human  look  of  the  animal  would  have  turned  me  from  it.  To 
add  to  our  satisfaction,  ^lakinda  presently  discovered  a bee-hive 
in  the  hollow  of  a tree.  \A’e  smoked  the  bees  out  and  divided 
the  honey,  which  was  full  of  w'orms,  but  was  nevertheless  all 
eaten  up.  We  were  so  nearly  famished  that  we  could  scarce 
wait  for  the  liive  to  be  emptied.  No  sooner  was  the  honey 
spread  out  on  leaves  and  laid  on  the  grass,  than  everyone  of  the 
men  was  ready  to  clutch  the  biggest  ]>iece  he  could  lay  his  hand 
on  and  eat  away.  There  might  have  been  a fight,  to  prevent 
which  I inteqxised,  and  divided  the  whole  sweet  IxMity  into  ecpial 
shares,  reserving  for  myself  only  a share  with  the  rest.  This 
done,  everyone — myself  included — at  once  sat  down  and  de- 
voured honey,  wax,  dead  bee.s,  worms,  dirt,  and  all,  and  our  only 
sorrow  was  that  we  had  not  more. 

We  had  a hard  time  getting  through  old  elephant-tracks,  which 
wore  the  bi^st  road  through  the  jungle.  Haw  no  animals,  but 
met  with  several  gorilla-tracks. 

'Towards  two  o’clock  the  men  began  to  be  verj’  jolly,  which  I 
took  to  be  a sign  of  our  approach  to  a village.  Presently  they 
shoutctl,  and,  looking  up  towards  the  face  of  a hill  l>efore  us,  I 
saw  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plantain,  the  forerunner  of  an 
African  town.  Since  we  left  Mbene’s  town  these  wore  the  first 
human  habihitions  we  had  met  with,  and  I was  not  a little 
refreshed  by  the  sight. 

But  alas ! as  we  approached  we  found  no  one  coming  out  to 
meet  ms,  ns  is  the  hospitable  way  in  Africa,  and  when  wo  got  to 
the  place  we  found  it  entirely  deserted.  It  was  an  old  town  of 
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^riK'iie’s  people.  Pre.sently,  liowever,  some  Mhicho  people  living 
near,  relatives  of  Mbenc’s,  came  to  see  us,  and  gave  us  some 
plantains.  But  I could  not  get  what  1 nee<led  most. — a fowl. 

Tlie  Mbicim  were  in  great  ainazoment.  None  had  ever  seen 
a white  man  before.  They  thought  me  very  singular. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  our  houses  drj'iiig  anil  warming  our- 
selves. It  was  much  better  than  the  forest,  even  though  it  was 
only  a deserted  town. 

I judged  myself  here  about  lijO  inih^s  from  the  coast.  With 
the  exception  of  a Mbicho  town  near  by,  wo  were  now  sur- 
rounded on  three  siilas  by  Fan  villages,  and  shall  make  the  ae- 
(piaintanee  of  these  cannibals  in  a very  short  time. 


fttbondraiu  Man  aiiJ  Woman,  showing  inanm-r  of  carrying  OtilUrpn  and  Bunions. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

F.'iniine  — Encounter  with  the  Fan  — A <lcs|icnite  Situation  — Fri^lit  at  my 
apjiearancc  — A Fan  Warrior  — His  Weaiwns  — Fetiches — Women  — 
I am  closely  examined  — tiorilla-hunt  — Si^ia  of  the  Auinial’s  presence  — 
Ap)>earance  of  the  Male — Foar  — (Conduct  — My  first  Gorilla  — Division 
of  the  S|x)ils  — Superstitions  — Wanderin"  Ihakalai  — Mournful  Songs  — 
TTieir  Fear  of  Night  — Cooking  — Fan  Town  — Cannibal  Signs  — Presented 
to  his  canniKal  Majesty  — The  King  is  scared  at  my  apix'arance  — De.scrip 
tion  of  his  Majesty  — Mbene’s  Glory  — The  King  in  his  War-dress  — Anns 
of  the  Fan  — A grand  Dance  — The  Music. 

Next  day  Mbene  came,  which  travo  me  preat  relief,  for  he  is 
a steadier  and  more  influential  man  than  his  sons.  Ho  was  ex- 
hausted from  his  travels,  and  when  I told  him  we  needed  footl, 
he  immediately  set  oflf  to  a Fan  village  a few  miles  off  for  a 
supi>ly.  Unable  to  wait  for  his  return,  I started  off’  with  my 
men  to  meet  hitn,  hojiing  jH'rhups  to  shoot  something  by  the 
way.  My  hunger  aceeleratcrl  my  movements,  and  pretty  soon  I 
found  myself  half  a mile  ahead  of  my  companions  and  in  sight 
of  a chattering  monkey,  who  dodged  me  whenever  I took  aim  at 
him,  and  whom  I vainly  tried  to  get  down  oft’  his  perch  on  the 
high  tree  where  he  lived. 

After  watching  this  animal  for  some  time,  I happened  to  look 
down  before  me,  and  behold  a sight  which  drove  the  monkey  out 
of  my  mind  in  an  instant.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when 
Ijcfore  mo  I saw  a Fan  wam’or,  with  his  two  wives  behind  him. 
I was  at  first  alarmed,  but  immediately  saw  that  all  three  were 
quaking  with  deadly  terror.  The  man’s  shield  shook  and  rattled, 
to  such  a degree  was  ho  frightened;  his  mouth  stood  open — 
the  lips  were  fairly  white  ; one  of  his  three  spears  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  the  other  two  ho  held  in  a manner  betokening 
abject  fear. 

The  women  had . been  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads,  but 
these  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  they  stood  in  perfect 
silence  and  terror  looking  at  me. 

They  all  thought,  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  I was  a spirit 
who  had  just  come  down  out  of  the  sky.  As  for  me,  my  first 
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thouprht,  whon  I took  in  tlio  situation,  was — Siip[x>sc  thoso  people 
ftrow  desperate  with  fear,  then  I may  have  a poisoned  arrow 
launche<l  at  me.  And  if  they  {?ot  over  tlieir  terror  ere  my  com- 
panions arrived,  then  I was  likely  to  have  a spear  sent  through 
me,  unless  I were  cjuicker  than  my  antagonist  and  shot  him, 
which  I by  no  im.’ans  de.sired  to  do;  for,  aside  from  the  hatred 
of  unneces-sary  bloodslied,  I should  by  such  a course  have 
endangered  my  life  among  his  countrymen. 

I smiled  and  tried  to  look  pleasant,  in  order  to  reassure  them 
a little ; but  this  only  made  mattci's  worse.  They  lookerl  as 
thougli  u|Km  the  jK)int  of  sinking  to  the  ground. 


tan  \N’arTk>r. 


Then  I heard  the  voices  of  my  men  behind  coming  up,  and 
presently  I was  safe,  ami  tlie  Fan  jteople  were  relieved  of  their 
terror.  ^Jliengai  smiled  to  see  it.  and  told  the  man  he  need  not 
regard  me  as  a spirit,  for  I was  his  father’s  white  man,  come 
from  the  seashore  on  puq>os(i  to  visit  the  Faa  Then  I gave 
the  women  some  strings  of  white  beads,  which  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  ease  their  fears. 
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On  onr  return  we  found  that  Makinda  had  brought  some 
ptatitains  but  no  fowl.  I had  now  been  n week  witliout  tasting 
tlesh,  except  only  the  wretched  monkey  we  shot  on  the  way,  and 
felt  very  Tnuch  in  need  of  something  hearty. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  hold  levee  in  my  house.  Great 
crowds  of  Fan  from  the  neighbouring  villages  came  to  see  me. 
The  men  did  not  appear  very  much  frightened,  but  the  women 
and  children  were  excessively  .so.  But  all  kept  at  a very  re- 
spectable distance.  One  glance  from  me  toward  a woman  or 
cliild  sufficed  to  make  these  run  ofl‘. 

If  I was  not  frightened,  I was  at  least  as  much  surprised  by  all 
1 saw  us  the  Fan  could  be.  These  fellows,  who  now  for  the  tirst 
time  saw  a white  man  with  straight  hair,  were  to  me  an  equal 
surprise,  for  they  are  real,  uumistukeable  cannibals.  And  they 
were,  by  long  odds,  the  mt)st  remarkable  people  I had  thus  far 
seen  in  Africa.  They  were  much  lighter  in  shade  than  any  of 
the  coast  tribes,  strong,  tall,  well  made,  and  evidently  active ; 
and  they  M'etned  to  mo  to  have  a more  intelligent  look  than  is 
usual  to  the  Afrieuti  unacquainted  with  white  men. 

The  men  were  almost  naked.  They  had  no  cloth  about  the 
middle,  but  used  instead  the  soft  inside  bark  of  a tree,  over  which 
in  front,  was  susj>ended  the  skin  of  some  wild-cat  or  tiger.  They 
had  their  teeth  tiled,  which  gives  the  face  a ghastly  and  ferocious 
look,  and  mrnic  had  the  teeth  blackened  besides.  Their  hair  or 
“ wool”  Wits  drawn  out  into  long  thin  plaits;  on  the  end  of  each 
stiff  plait  were  strung  some  white  beads,  or  copper  or  iron  rings. 
Some  wore  feather  caps,  but  oth(»rs  wore  long  queues  made  of 
their  own  wool  and  a kind  of  tow,  dye<l  black  and  mixes!  w ith  it, 
and  giving  the  wearer  a most  grotesque  apjiearauce. 

Over  their  shoulders  was  sus[iended  the  huge  country  knife, 
and  in  their  hands  were  8j)ears  and  the  great  shield  of  elephant- 
hide,  and  about  the  necks  and  bodies  of  all  were  hung  a variety 
of  fetiches  and  gi-eegrees,  which  rattled  as  they  walked. 

The  Fan  shield  is  made  of  the  hide  of  an  old  elephant,  and 
only  of  that  part  which  lies  across  the  bac’k.  Thi.s,  wlitm  dried 
and  smoked,  is  hard  and  imjienctrnblc  as  iron.  The  shield  is 
about  three  feet  long  by  two  and  a hall’  wide. 

Their  fetiches  consisted  of  fingers  and  tails  of  monkeys;  of 
human  hair,  skin,  teeth,  bones  ; of  clay,  old  nails,  copper  chains, 
shells ; feathers,  claws,  and  skulls  of  birds ; pieces  of  iron,  copper, 
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or  wood;  seeds  of  plants;  ashes  of  various  substances;  and -I 
cannot  tell  wliat  more.  From  the  prent  variety  and  jdentv  of 
these  objects  on  their  persons,  I suppose  these  Fan  to  be  a very 
superstitious  people. 

Tlie  women,  who  were  even  less  dressed  than  the  men,  were 
inueh  smaller  than  they,  and,  with  the  exeej)tion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Fernando  Fo,  who  are  called  Boobies,  T never  saw 
such  ugly  women  as  these.  These,  too,  had  their  teeth  filed, 
and  most  had  their  bodies  painted  red,  by  means  of  a dye 
obtained  from  the  bar-wood.  They  carried  their  babies  on  their 
backs  in  a sling  or  rest  made  of  some  kind  of  tree-bark  and 
fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  mother. 

Such  were  the  strange  people  who  now  crowded  about  me, 
examining  every  part  of  my  person  and  dress  that  I woidd  allow 
to  be  tonched,  but  especially  wondering  at  my  hair  and  my  feet. 
The  former  they  could  not  sufliciently  admire.  On  my  feet  I 
had  lxK>ts ; and  ns  my  trowsers  lay  over  these,  they  thought, 
natnrally  enough,  that  these  boots  were  my  veritable  feet,  and 
wondered  greatly  that  my  face  should  be  of  one  colour  and  the 
feet  of  another.  I showed  myself  to  as  good  advantage  as  I 
knew  how,  and  surprised  them  veiy  much — as  I wished  to  do — 
by  shooting  a couple  of  swallows  on  the  wing  in  their  presence. 
This  was  thought  a wonderful  feat.  They  all  went  off’  at  four 
o’clock,  promising  to  return  to-morrow  and  bring  me  some  fowls. 

These  Fan  Udong,  I should  think,  to  a different  family  of  the 
negro  race  from  the  coast  natives,  or  indeed  any  tribes  I have 
seen  before.  Tlu'ir  foreheads  do  not  seem  so  compre.ssed  ; but 
it  is  curious  that  in  many  the  head  runs  up  into  a kind  of  peak 
or  sugar-loaf.  This  indicates  a low  scale  of  intelligimce ; but 
it  must  be  said,  to  these  jK'ople’s  credit,  that  they  are  in  some 
things  much  more  ingenious  than  their  neighlxrars.  They  ex- 
tract iron  from  the  ore,  and  show  great  ingenuity,  with  such 
jxwr  imj)lcmeiits  as  they  have,  in  making  their  wcajxjiis,  as  the 
illustrations  I give  of  those  in  my  collection  will  show. 

The  next  day  my  men  started  for  a gorilla-hunt  I saw  them 
load  their  guns,  and  wondered  why  the  poor  cheap  “ trade  ” guns 
do  iu)t  burst  at  every  discharge.  They  put  in  first  four  or  five 
“ fingers  ” high  of  caarse  powder,  and  ram  dowai  on  this  four  or 
five  pieces  of  in)u-bar  or  rough  broken  iron,  making  the  whole 
charge  eight  to  ten  fingers  high.  But  they  are  not  great  marks- 
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men,  tuid  my  skill  with  the  rifle  often  called  out  exprcasions  of 
wonder,  and  almost  of  sujterstitious  fear  from  the  best  among 
them. 

1 killed  some  birds  to-day,  but  I spent  the  day  chiefly  in  look- 
ing about  the  town  and  neighbourhood — really  doing  nothing. 
As  I walke<l  along  a Fan  woman  gravely  asked  me  why  I did 
not  take  off  my  clothes  ? She  felt  sure  they  must  be  a great 
hindrance  to  me,  and  if  I would  leave  off  these  things  I should 
be  able  to  walk  more  easily. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  all  together  for  a gorilla-hunt. 
The  country  hereabouts  is  very  rough,  hilly,  and  densely 
crowded ; consequently,  hunting  is  scarcely  to  l>e  counted 
sport.  But  a couple  of  days  of  rest  had  refreshed  me,  and  I was 
anxious  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  a gorilla. 

We  saw  several  gorilla-tracks,  and  about  noon  divided  our 
party,  in  tJie  hope  of  surrounding  the  resting-place  of  one  whose 
tracks  were  very  ])lain.  I had  scarce  got  away  from  my  party 
tluee  hundred  yards  when  I heard  a report  of  a gun,  then  of 
tlireo  more,  going  oft'  one  after  the  other.  Of  course  I ran  back 
as  fast  as  I could,  and  hoped  to  see  a dead  animal  before  me, 
but  was  once  more  ili.sapiiointed.  My  Jlbondemo  fellows  had 
fired  at  a female,  had  wounded  her,  as  I saw  by  the  clots  of 
blood  which  marked  her  tnick,  but  she  had  made  good  her 
escape.  We  set  out  at  once  in  pursuit ; but  these  wootls  are  so 
thick,  so  almost  impenetrable,  that  pui"suit  of  a wounded  animal 
is  not  often  successful.  A man  can  oidy  creep  where  the  beast 
would  nm. 

Night  came  upon  us  while  we  were  still  beating  the  lm.sh,  and 
it  was  determineel  to  camp  out  and  try  our  luck  again  on  the 
morrow.  Of  course,  I was  only  too  glad  Wo  shot  .some  mon- 
keys and  birds,  built  our  camp,  and,  while  the  men  roasted  their 
monkey-meat  over  the  coals,  1 held  my  birds  before  the  blaze 
on  a stick.  Fortunately  we  had  food  enough,  and  of  a good 
kind,  for  next  day. 

^\'e  started  early,  and  pushed  for  the  most  dense  and  imptme- 
trable  part  of  the  forest,  in  hopes  to  find  the  verj'  home  of  the 
Ijcast  I so  much  wishetl  to  shoot.  Hour  after  hour  we  travelled, 
and  yet  no  signs  of  gorilla.  Only  the  evorla.sting  little  chattering 
monkeys — and  not  many  of  these — and  occasionally  birds.  In 
fact,  the  forests  of  this  part  of  Africa — as  the  reader  has  seen  by 
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tliis  time — arc  not  so  full  of  life  as  in  some  other  part.s  to  the 
south. 

Suddenly  Mien^ai  utten'd  a little  cluck  with  his  tongue,  which 
is  the  native’s  way  of  showing  that  something  is  stirring,  and 
that  a sharp  look-out  is  necessary.  And  presently  I noticed, 
ahead  of  us  seemingly,  a iioise  as  of  some  one  breaking  down 
branches  or  twdgs  of  trees. 

This  was  the  gorilla  I knew  at  once,  by  the  eager  and  satisfied 
looks  of  the  men.  They  looked  once  more  carefully  at  their 
guns,  to  see  if  by  any  chance  the  powder  had  fallen  out  of  the 
jMns ; I also  examined  mine,  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right ; 
and  then  we  marched  on  cautiously. 

The  singular  noise  of  the  breaking  of  tree-branches  continued. 
We  walked  with  the  greatest  care,  making  no  noise  at  all.  The 
countenauces  of  the  men  showed  that  thi^y  thought  themselves 
engaged  in  a verv’  serious  undertaking;  but  we  pushed  on,  until 
finally  we  thought  we  saw  through  the  thick  wckkIs  the  moving 
of  the  branches  and  small  trees  which  the  great  beast  was 
tearing  down,  probably  to  got  from  them  the  Ixu-ries  and  fruits 
he  lives  on. 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creeping  along,  in  a silence  wihich 
made  a heavy  breath  seem  loud  and  distinct,  the  woods  were  at 
once  filled  with  the  tremendous  barking  roar  of  the  gorilla. 

Then  the  underbrush  swayed  rapidly  just  ahead,  and  presently 
before  us  stood  an  immense  male  gorilla,  lie  had  gone  through 
the  jungle  on  his  all-fours ; but  when  he  saw  our  ]iarty  he  erected 
himself  and  hx)ked  us  boldly  in  the  face,  lie  stood  about  a 
dozen  yards  from  us,  and  was  a sight  I think  I shall  never  foi^et. 
Nearly  six  feet  high  (he  ])roved  four  inches  shorter),  with  im- 
mense body,  huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms,  with  fiercely- 
glaring  large  dei^p  gray  eyes,  and  a helli.sh  expre.ssion  of  face, 
which  seemed  to  me  like  some  nightmare  vision ; thus  stood 
belbrc  us  this  king  of  the  African  forest. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there,  and  bent  his  breast 
with  his  huge  fists  till  it  rc.sonuded  like  an  immense  bjiss-drum, 
which  is  their  miHle  of  oft'ering  defiance  ; meantime  giving  vent 
to  roar  after  roar. 

Tin-  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  singular  and  awful  nois«; 
heard  in  these  African  woods.  It  begins  with  a sharji  hark,  like 
an  angry  dog,  then  glides  into  a deep  Iwss  mil,  which  literally 
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and  closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky, 
for  which  I have  sometimes  l>ecn  tempted  to  take  it  where  I did 
not  see  the  animal.  So  de’ep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  j)roceed  less 
from  the  mouth  and  throat  tlian  from  the  deep  chest  and  vasi 
paunch. 

His  eyf«  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as  we  stciod  motionless  on 
the  defensive,  and  the  crest  of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his 
forehead  began  to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  his  jHiwer- 
ful  fangs  were  shown  as  he  again  sent  forth  a thunderous  roar. 
And  now  truly  ho  reminded  me?  of  nothing  but  some  hellish 
dream  creature — a being  of  that  hideous  order,  half-man  half- 
beast, which  we  find  pictured  by  old  artists  in  some  representa- 
tions of  the  infernal  regions.  He  advanced  a few  steps — then 
stopped  to  utter  that  hidi'ous  roar  again — advanci’d  again,  and 
finally  stopped  when  at  a distance  of  alamt  six  yards  from  us. 
And  here,  just  as  he  began  another  of  his  roars,  beating  his 
breast  in  nigo,  we  fired,  and  killed  him. 

With  a groan  which  had  something  terribly  human  in  it,  and 
yet  was  full  of  brutishnes-s,  he  fell  forward  on  his  face.  'I’ho 
body  shook  convulsively  for  a few'  minutes,  the  limbs  rnovcil 
about  in  a struggling  way,  and  then  all  was  (|uiet — death  had 
done  its  work,  and  I had  leisure  to  examine  the  huge  body.  It 
proved  to  bo  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscular  deve- 
lopment of  the  arms  and  breast  showed  wdint  immense  strength 
it  had  jwssessed. 

My  men,  though  rejoicing  at  our  luck,  immediabdy  began  to 
quarrel  about  the  apjKirtionment  of  the  meat — for  they  really 
eat  this  creature.  1 saw  that  they  would  come  to  blows  presently 
if  I did  not  interfere,  and  therefore  said  I would  myself  give 
each  man  his  share,  which  .satisfied  all.  As  we  were  too  tired  to 
return  to  our  camp  of  last  night,  we  determined  to  ciimp  here' 
on  the  spot,  and  accordingly  soon  hud  some  shelters  erected  ami 
dinner  going  on.  Luckily,  one  of  the  fellows  shot  a deer  just 
as  we  began  to  camp,  and  on  its  meat  I feasted  w'hile  my  men 
ate  gorilla. 

I noticed  that  they  very  carefully  saved  the  brain,  and  was 
told  that  charms  were  made  of  this — charms  of  two  kinds.  Pre- 
pared in  one  way,  the  charm  gave  the  wearer  a strong  hand  for 
the  hunt,  and  in  another  it  gave  him  suc(;ess  with  women. 
This  evening  we  had  again  gorilla  stories — but  all  to  the-  sjime 
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point  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  gorillas  inhabited  by 
human  spirits. 

AVe  returned  to  our  deserted  village  next  day,  and  found  a 
division  of  travelling  Bakalai  in  po.sse.s.sion.  Tho.se  people,  witli 
whom  fortunately  I could  speuik,  had  lived  on  the  Is'oya,  some 
distance  from  hero.  They  wore  now  moving,  to  be  near  some 
of  their  tribe.  I asked  why  they  left  their  former  vilhige,  and 
learned  that  one  morning  one  of  their  men,  while  out  bathing 
in  the  river,  had  been  shot.  HereujKtn  tliey  wore  seized  nith  a 
panic,  btdieved  the  town  attaeked  by  witches,  and  at  once  re- 
solved to  abandon  it  and  settle  elsewhere.  They  had  all  their 
household  goods  with  them — chests,  cloth,  brass  kettles,  wash- 
basins, pans,  &c.,  as  well  as  a great  quantity  of  yams,  plantains, 
and  fowls. 

They  were  glad  to  get  some  tobacco  from  mo,  and  I was  glad 
to  trade  a little  away  for  provisions. 

At  sunset  every  one  of  them  retired  within  doors.  The  chil- 
dren ceased  to  play,  and  all  became  quiet  in  (he  eamj)  where  just 
before  had  been  so  much  life  and  bustle.  Then  suddenly  arose 
on  the  air  one  of  those  mournful,  heart-piercing  chants  which 
you  hear  among  alt  the  tribes  in  this  land — a wail  whoso  burden 
seems  to  be,  “ There  is  no  hope.”  It  was  a chant  for  their  de- 
parted friends ; and  as  they  sang  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  women,  I'right  marked  their  faces  and  cowed  their  spirits — 
for  they  have  a belief  that  at  the  sunset  hour  the  evil  spirits 
walk  aluoad  among  tliem. 

I listened  to  try  to  gather  tlu;  words  of  their  chants  ; but  there 
was  a very  monotonous  repetition  of  one  idea — that  of  sorrow  at 
the  de])urturo  of  some  one. 

Thus  they  sang : 

“ IVe  chi  noli  luheUa  pe  tia  hcshe. 

Oil,  yon  will  never  sjwak  to  us  any  more, 

Wc  cannot  see  your  face  any  more ; 

You  will  never  walk  with  us  again. 

You  will  never  settle  our  jailavers  for  us." 

And  so  on. 

I thanked  God  that  I was  not  a native  African.  Those  poor 
people  lead  drciidful  and  dreary  lives.  Not  only  have  they  to 
fear  their  enemies  among  neighlxairing  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
variou.s  accidents  to  which  ti  savage  life  is  especially  liable,  such 
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as  starvation,  the  attiwks  of  wild  beasts,  &e..  but  tbeir  wliolc 
lives  are  saddened  and  embittered  by  the  fears  of  evil  spirits, 
witchcraft,  and  other  kindred  superstitions  under  which  they 
labour. 

After  they  had  chanteJ  for  half-an-hour, . they  came  over  to 
my  bouse  with  various  fowls  and  other  food  to  buy  “ white  man’s 
tobacco  ” to  cheer  them  on  their  journey.  I was  very'  glad  to 
trade  with  them,  and  bought  fowls,  plantains,  sugarcane,  and 
pineaj)j)les.  In  Western  Africa,  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
smoke.  They  never  chew,  unless  they  learn  the  practice  of  the 
whites ; but  smoking  seems  to  bo  a very  gratefnl  occujMition  to 
them. 

To-night  I found  INIiengai  and  Makinda,  the  unworthy  sons  of 
King  Mlxme,  stealing  my  plantains.  They  had  got  off  once  be- 
fore, so  this  time  1 pitclied  into  them  with  my  lists,  and  gave 
them  as  much  punishment  as  I thought  would  answer  them  as 
a warning. 

The  next  morning  all  was  bustle  in  camp.  The  llakalai  were 
cooking  a meal  before  setting  out  on  their  tro\ols.  It  is  asto- 
nishing to  SCO  the  neatness  with  which  these  savages  prepare 
their  fwxl.  I watched  some  women  engaged  in  boiling  plan- 
tains, which  form  the  bread  of  all  this  region.  One  built  a 
bright  fire  between  two  stones.  The  others  peeled  the  j)Ian- 
tains,  then  carefully  washetl  them — just  as  a clean  white  cook 
would — and,  cutting  them  in  several  pieces,  put  them  in  the 
earthen  pot ; this  was  then  half  fille<l  with  water,  covered  over 
with  leaves,  over  which  were  placed  the  banana  jnsdings,  and 
then  tht!  jwt  was  })laced  on  the  stones  to  boil.  Jleat  they'  had 
not,  but  roasted  a few  ground-nuts  instead ; but  the  boiled  plan- 
tains they  ate  with  great  (juantities  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Next  day  wo  had  [jromised  to  go  among  the  Fans  to  live,  so 
to-day  we  went  hunting  again.  I bad  no  padlock  to  my  house, 
and  was  in  a quandary  how  to  leave  what  woidd  certainly  be 
stolen — all  my  provisions.  Fortunately,  I bethought  mo  of  some 
sealing-wax,  and  went  to  work  to  seal  up  my  dixir  with  pieces  of 
twine,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rascally  Miengai,  who  saw 
his  game  baulktsl,  but  could  not  help  laughing.  This  evening, 
as  I sat  in  my  house,  tired,  I pc.'rceived  a smell  of  buniing  meat. 
Stealing  out,  I tbund  my  fellows  sitting  about  a fin!  and  roasting 
an  animal  wliicli  1 could  not  recognize.  Their  duty  is  to  bring 
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me  all  they  kill,  but  they  evidently  did  not.  They  seemwl  nineh 
ashamed,  and  1 told  them  they  need  not  come  to  me  for  more 
jiowder. 

The  next  morning  we  moved  off  for  the  Fan  village,  and  now 
I had  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  a matter  I hml 
cherished  some  doubt  on  before,  namely,  the  cannibal  pnvetiees 
of  these  people.  I was  sjitLsfied  but  too  soon.  As  we  entered 
the  to>vn  I perceived  some  bloody  remains  which  looked  to  mo 
to  be  human  ; but  I pas.sed  on,  still  incredulous.  Presently  we 
pa.ssed  a woman  who  .solved  all  doubt.  She  Isire  with  her  a 
piece  of  the  thigh  of  a human  body,  ju.st  as  we  should  go  to 
market  and  carry  thence  a roast  or  steak. 

The  whole  village  was  much  excited,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren greatly  scare<l  at  my  presence.  .Vll  tied  into  the  houses  as 
wo  passed  through  whata])peared  the  main  street-^a  lo7ig  lane  — 
in  which  I saw  here  and  there  human  bones  lying  about 

At  last  we  arrivwl  at  the  pahiver-hou.se.  Here  we  were  left 
alone  for  a while,  though  we  heard  gi'cat  shoutings  going  on  at 
a little  distan<‘c.  I was  told  by  one  of  them  afterwards  that  they 
had  beaai  busy  dividing  the  iKidy  of  a dead  man,  and  that  there 
was  not  enough  for  all.  The  head,  I am  told,  is  a royalty,  ladiig 
saved  for  the  king. 

I’resenlly  they  flocked  in,  and  before  long  we  wore  pre-simted 
to  the  king.  This  pei’sonage  wiu5  a ferocious  loijking  fellow, 
whose  bcaly,  naked  with  exception  of  the  usual  cloth  about  the 
middle,  made  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  was  painted  red,  and  whose 
face,  chest,  stomach,  and  back,  were  tattotanl  in  a rude  but  verj' 
effective  manner.  He  was  covered  with  charms,  and  was  fully 
armed,  a.^  were  all  the  Fans  who  now  crowded  the  hoiist^  to 
see  mo. 

1 do  not  know  if  the  king  had  given  himself  a few  pxtm  hon-id 
touches  to  impre.ss  me ; but  if  so,  he  missed  his  mark,  for  I took 
care  to  retain  a l<M)k  of  perfect  impiissiveness. 

All  the  Fans  present  wore  qiieties,  but  the  (pieue  of  Ndiayai 
the  king  was  the  biggest  of  all,  and  terminated  in  two  tails,  in 
which  were  stning  brass  rings,  while  the  top  was  ornamented 
with  white  beads.  Brass  anklets  jingled  as  he  walked.  The 
front  of  his  middle-cloth  was  a tine  piece  of  tiger-skin.  His 
beard  was  ])lait«’d  in  several  plaits,  which  also  contained  white 
beads,  and  stuck  out  stillly  from  the  face.  His  teeth  were  tiled 
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sliorp,  and  coloured  black,  so  that  the  mouth  of  this  old  cannibal, 
when  he  opened  it,  put  me  uncommonly  in  mind  of  a tomb. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  her  lord,  and  who  was  decidedly 
the  ugliest  woman  I ever  saw,  and  very  old,  was  called  Mash- 
umba.  She  was  nearly  naked,  her  only  article  of  dress  being  a 
strij)  of  the  Fan  cloth,  dyisl  red,  and  about  four  inches  wide.  lli?r 
entire  body  was  tattooed  in  the  most  fanciful  manner ; her  skin, 
from  long  exposure,  had  become  rough  and  knotty.  She  wore 
two  enormous  iron  anklets — iron  being  a very  precious  metal 
with  the  Fan — and  had  in  her  ears  a pair  of  copper  ear-rings 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  heavy.  These  had  so  weighed 
down  the  lobes  of  her  ears  that  I could  have  ]>ut  my  little  finger 
easily  into  the  holes  through  which  the  rings  were  run. 

I think  the  king  was  a little  shaken  at  sight  of  me.  He  had 
beem  originally  much  averse  to  the  interview,  from  a Isjlief  that 
he  would  die  in  tlm“<i  days  after  seeing  me.  Finally  Mls'iie  per- 
suaded him. 

51betie  was  in  his  glory.  He  had  charge  of  a white  man,  and 
among  a jKXiple  whom  he  himself  feared,  but  who  he  saw  feared, 
in  turn,  me,  whom  he  knew  very  well.  He  told  the  Fan  king 
that  he  had  brought  him  a spirit,  who  had  come  ma)iy  thousands 
of  miles  across  the  big  water  to  see  the  Fans. 

The  king  replied  that  this  was  well,  and  sent  off  his  qtieen — the 
ugly  one — to  prepare  mo  a house.  And  after  a few  more  civilities, 
but  very  little  formality  of  any  kind,  his  majesty  withdrew. 

Presently  I wius  conducte<l  to  my  house.  The  village  was  a 
new  one,  and  consisted  mostly  of  a single  street  aljout  800  yards 
long,  on  which  were  built  the  houses.  The  latter  were  small, 
being  only  eight  or  ton  feet  long,  five  or  six  wide,  and  four  or 
five  in  height,  with  slanting  roofs.  They  were  made  of  bark, 
and  the  roofs  were  of  a kind  of  matting  made  of  the  leaves  of  a 
palm-tree.  The  doors  run  up  to  the  eaves,  about  four  feet  high, 
and  then*  were  no  windows.  In  these  houses  th<*y  cook,  etit, 
sle<“p,  and  keep  their  store  of  provisions,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  smoked  ganie  and  smoked  human  flesh,  hung  up  to  the 
nifters. 

All  the  Fun  villages  are  strongly  fenced  or  pali.sadoctl,  and 
by  night  they  keep  a careful  watch.  They  have  also  a little 
native  dog,  whose  sharp  bark  is  the  signal  of  some  one  aj>- 
liro.uching  from  without.  In  the  villages  they  are  neat  and 
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clam,  the  street  lacing  s\vei>t,  and  all  garbage — e.xecpt,  indi'cd, 
the  well-picked  Ixmcs  of  their  hnnmu  subject-s — is  thrown  ont. 

After  vi.siting  the  house  assigned  me,  I was  taken  through  the 
towTi,  where  1 saw  more  dreadful  signs  of  canuibalisni  iu  piles 
of  human  bones,  mixed  np  with  other  offal,  thrown  at  the  sides 
of  sevend  houses.  I find  that  the  men,  though  viewing  me  with 
great  curiosity,  are  not  any  longer  afraid  of  me,  and  even  the 
women  stand  while  I approach  them.  They  are  a more  manly 
and  courageous  race  than  the  tribes  towards  the  coast. 

Then  we  returned  to  the  king,  whotx*  we  were  presented  to 
his  four  wives,  who  showed  uncommon  dislike  to  my  presence. 
Jlbcne  is  in  great  glee,  us  wherever  he  goes  he  is  sun'ounded 
with  Fan  fellows,  who  praise  him  for  being  the  friend  of  the 
spirit.  Indeed,  he  has  always  been  proud  of  this,  and  tells  now, 
with  no  little  pleasure,  to  the  astonished  Fan,  that  two  before 
me  have  visited  him,  which  is  a fact. 

Towards  evening  we  retired  to  our  hoiLses.  I called  the  king 
into  mine,  and  gave  him  a large  bunch  of  white  Ixauls,  a looking- 
glass,  a file,  fire-steel,  and  some  gun-flint.s.  His  face  was  fairly 
illuminated  with  joy,  and  he  took  his  leave,  highly  pleiusal. 
Presently  afterwards  one  of  the  queens  brought  me  a basket  full 
of  bananas.  Some  of  these  were  already  cooked,  and  these  I 
at  once  refused,  having  a horrid  loathing  of  the  flesh-pots  of 
these  i>eople.  I stated  at  once  my  fixed  purpose  to  have  all 
cooking  done  for  me  hi  my  own  kettles,  and  mean  to  be  in- 
volved in  no  man-eating — even  at  second-hand. 

Shortly  after  sunset  all  became  silent  in  the  village,  and 
everylxsly  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  sleep.  1 barred  my  door  ns 
well  as  1 could  with  my  chest,  and  lying  down  on  the  dreadful 
bed  which  was  provided  for  me,  placed  my  gun  by  my  side 
ready  for  use.  For  though  they  be  ever  so  friendly,  I cannot 
get  it  out  of  my  head  that  these  people  not  only  kill  people,  but 
eat  them,  and  that  some  gastronomic  caprice  might  tempt  them 
to  have  me  for  a dinner  while  1 am  among  them. 

I said  dreadful  bed.  It  was  a frame  of  bamboos,  each  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Of  course  it  was  rough ; and  I found  my 
bones  aching  so  in  the  morning,  that  I might  as  well  have  slept 
on  a nail-heap  or  on  a jjilo  of  cannon-balls,  lint  I slejrt,  and 
W41S  not  intciTujited,  though,  on  going  out  next  morning,  1 sjiw 
a i>ile  of  rib.s,  leg  and  arm  bones,  and  skulls  (human)  piled  up  at 
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tho  back  of  ray  hniise,  which  looked  horrid  enoniih  to  mo.  In 
fact,  symptoms  of  cannibalism  stare  me  in  the  face  wherever  I 
<ro,  and  I can  no  longer  do>ibt. 

I had  told  tho  king  that  I should  like  to  sec  him  dressed  in 
war  aiTay,  so  this  mornin"  (September  1st)  bo  called  upon  me 
with  his  cpioen  and  a cortege  of  bis  chiefs.  The  body  was  again 
paintetl  red  ; be  wore  a sbicld  of  elepbant’s  hide,  and  was  anned 
for  tho  offensive  witli  three  spears  and  a little  bag  of  poisoned 
arrows.  His  head  was  splendidly  decorate<l  with  the  red 
feathers  of  a touracaw  (corythaix) ; his  te<!th  were  painted 
very  black ; and  bis  whole  body  was  covered  with  greegrees 
and  fetiches,  to  protect  him  from  death  by  spears,  guns,  and 
witches. 

Everybody  admired  the  head-dress  of  Mashumba,  the  queen. 
It  was  a cap  of  white  beads.  The.se  beads  form  the  most  de- 
sired ornaments  of  the  blacks,  and,  with  tol)ucco  and  powder, 
are  the  best  trade  a traveller  can  take  into  tho  interior. 

Ndiayai  remarked  that,  while  surrounded  by  his  warriors,  he 
feared  nothing,  and  spoke  of  the  bravery  of  his  people ; and  I 
am  rea<ly  to  believe  them  an  unusually  warlike  tribe.  They 
pf)intcd  out  one  man  to  me  who  bore  the  name  of  “ jAiopayd  ” 
iK'causo  of  his  bravery.  He  had  killed  many  of  their  enemies, 
and  also  many  elephants. 


Fan  Ikjwman. 


They  have  a great  diversity  of  arms.  Among  tho  crowd  to- 
day I saw  men  armed  with  cross-bows,  from  which  are  shot 
cither  iron-hea<lcd  arrows,  or  the  little,  insignificant-looking, 
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but  really  most  deadly,  poison-tipped  arrows.  These  are  only 
slender,  harmless  reeds,  a foot  long,  wlmse  sharpened  ends  are 
dipj)ed  into  a deadly  vegetable  poison  whieh  these  people  know 
how  t<i  make.  The  arrows  are  so  light  that  they  would  blow 
away  if  simply  laid  in  the  groove  of  the  l>ow.  To  prevent  this, 
they  u.se  a kind  of  stieky  gum,  a lump  of  which  is  kejrt  on  the 
uud(;r  side  of  the  bow,  and  with  whieh  a small  s|H)t  in  the  groove 
is  lightly  nibbed.  'I’lio  handle  of  the  bow  is  ingeniously  split, 
and  by  a little  [s'g,  whieh  acts  as  a trigger,  the  bow-string  is 
disengagi.'d,  and,  as  the  spring  is  very  strong,  sends  the  arrow  to 
a great  distance,  and,  light  as  it  is,  with  great  force.  But  the 
merest  puncture  kills  inevitably.  They  are  good  marksmen 
with  their  bows,  which  require  gi-eat  strength  to  bend.  They 
have  to  sit  on  their  haunches,  and  apply  both  feet  to  the  middle 
of  the  bow,  while  they  pull  with  all  their  strength  on  the  string 
to  bend  it  back. 


The  larger  an-ows  have  an  iron  head,  something  like  the 


sharp  barbs  of  a harpoon.  The.se  are  used  for 
hunting  wild  beasts,  and  are  about  two  feet 
long.  But  the  more  deadly  weapon  is  the 
the  little  insignificant  stick  of  bamboo,  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  long,  and  simply 
sharpened  at  one  end.  This  is  the  famed 
jwisou-arrow — a missile  which  lx;ars  death 
wherever  it  touches,  if  only  it  pricks  a 
pin’s-jioint  of  blood.  The  |K)isou  is  made  of 
the  juices  of  a plant  which  was  not  shown  me. 
They  dip  the  sharp  eiuls  of  the  arrows  several 
times  in  this  saji,  and  let  it  get  thoroughly 
dried  into  the  wotid.  It  gives  the  jioint  a re<l 
colour.  The  arrows  are  very  carefully  kept 
in  a little  bag,  made  neatly  of  the  skin  of 
some  wild  animal.  They  are  much  dreaded 
among  the  tribes  about  here,  as  they  can  be 
thrown  or  jmijecU-d  with  such  power  as  to 
take  effect  at  a distance  of  fifteen  yards,  and 
with  such  vi'locity  that  you  cannot  see  them 
at  all  till  they  are  sjient.  This  I have  oft<>n 


jiroved  myself.  'Tliero  is  no  cun;  for  a wound  from  one  of 
these  harmles8-l<K)king  little  sticks — death  follows  in  a very 


short  time. 
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Soni(>  of  the  Fans  bore  on  tlieir  slioiilders  the  terrible  wiir-nxe 
figured  Ik.'Iow,  one  blow  of  whieh  quite  sulTiees  to  8|tlit  u 
huraiiu  skull.  S<iine  of  these  a.xes,  as  well  a.s  their  sj)ears  and 
other  iron-work,  wore  b(>autifully  ornamented  with  seroll-work, 
and  wrought  iu  graceful  lines  and  curves  which  sjwke  well  for 
their  artisans. 

The  war-knife,  wliich  hangs  by  the  side,  is  a terrible  weapon 
for  a hand-to-hand  conflict,  and,  as  they  oxj)lainetl  to  me,  is 
de.signcd  to  thrust  through  the  enemy’s  body;  they  are  about 
three  feet  long.  Tliere  is  another  huge  knife  also  worn  by  some 
of  the  men  now  in  the  crowd  before  me.  'J'his  is  over  a foot 
long,  by  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  is  used  to  cut  down  tlmmgli 
the  shoulders  of  an  adversary.  It  must  do  tri'inendous  execution. 


Fan  Knife  and  Ax«^. 

1.  Tumuliawk.  2,  Knife.  3.  Sheath.  4.  ^Var•axe. 


Then  there  is  a very  singular  pointed  axe,  which  is  thrown 
from  a distance,  as  American  Indians  are  said  to  use  the  toma- 
hawk. The  figure  (1)  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  curious 
shape  of  this  weajwn.  Wlien  thrown  it  strikes  with  the  point 
down,  and  inflicts  a terrible  wound.  They  use  it  with  great 
dexU^rity.  The  object  aimed  at  with  this  a.xe  is  the  head.  The 
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point  penetrntos  to  tlie  brain,  ami  kills  the  viotim  iinniediatcl)' ; 
ami  then  the  round  cdf;c  of  the  axe  is  u.sod  to  cut  the  head  off, 
which  is  iKirnc  off  by  the  victor  ns  a trophy. 

The  spears,  which  are  six  to  S(»vcn  h^et  in  length,  arc  thrown 
by  the  natives  with  fpreat  force,  and  with  an  accuracy  of  aim 
which  never  ceas«'d  to  surprise  me.  Tln^y  make  the  lonjr  slender 
rod  fairly  whistle  throuiih  the  air.  Mo.st  of  them  can  throw  a 
spear  effectively  tt)  the  distanci*  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards. 

Most  of  the  knives  and  axes  were  in"cniously  sheathed  in 
covers  made  of  snake-skins,  or  human  skin  taken  from  some 
victim  in  buttle.  Jrnny  of  these  sheaths  arc  ingeniously  made, 
and  are  slung  n)und  the  neck  by  cords,  which  jx'rmit  tin* 
weapon  to  hang  at  the  side  out  of  the  wearer’s  way. 

Though  so  warlike,  they  have  no  armour.  In  fact,  their 
working  in  iron  is  ns  yet  too  rude  for  such  a luxury.  'Che  only 
weapon  of  defence  is  the  huge  shield  of  elephant’s  hide ; but 
this  is  even  bullet-proof;  and  ns  it  is  verj'  large — three  and  a 
half  feet  long  by  two  and  a half  broad — it  suffices  to  cover  the 
whole  body. 

llesides  their  weapons,  many  of  the  men  wore  a smaller  knife 
— but  also  rather  unwielily — which  served  the  various  offices  of 
a jack-knife,  a hatchet,  and  a table-knife.  But,  though  nide  in 
shape,  they  used  it  with  great  dexterity. 

It  was  a grai^d  sight  to  see  so  many  stalwart,  martial,  fierce- 
looking  fellows,  fully  armed  and  ready  for  any  desperate  I'oray, 
gathered  in  one  inwemblagc.  Finer-l<M)kiiig  men  1 never  saw ; 
and  I could  well  believe  them  brave,  did  not  the  completeness  of 
their  armoury  prove  that  war  is  a favourite  pastime  with  them. 
In  fact,  they  are  dreiuled  by  all  their  neighbours,  and,  if  they 
were  only  animated  by  the  s]iirit  of  conque.st,  would  soon  make 
short  work  of  the  tribes  between  them  and  the  coast. 

To-day  sevi'ral  hundred  Fans  from  the  surrounding  villages 
came  in  to  see  me.  Okolo,  a great  king  among  thcTu,  gave  me 
his  knife,  saying  it  had  already  killed  a man.  To-night  there  is 
a great  dance  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  a spirit  (my.self)  among 
them.  This  <lance  was  the  wilde.st  SJ/ene  I ever  saw.  Every- 
body was  there ; and  I,  in  whoso  honour  the  affair  wa.s,  had  to 
aasist  by  my  presence.  The  only  music  was  that  of  a rude 
drum — an  instrument  made  of  a certain  kind  of  wood,  and  of 
deer  or  goat  skins.  The  cylimh.T  was  about  four  feet  long,  and 
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ton  indies  in  tliameter  at  one  end,  Init  only  seven  at  the  other. 
The  wood  was  holloweil  out  quite  thin,  and  the  skin  stretehcd 
over  tif'htly.  To  bt'at  it  the  dnnniner  held  it  slantinfily  between 
liis  leps,  and  with  two  stieks  beat  furiously  upon  the  upjK.T, 
whicdi  was  the  larffer  end  of  the  cylinder. 

This  music  was  aceomiiauied  with  siiifriiif',  which  was  less 
iuel(Mlious  even  than  the  dmmining.  As  for  the  dancinp,  it  was 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  wildness  and  indecency. 

One  of  the  conserpiences  of  the  dance  is  that  we  are  to  have 
a ju;rent  elephant-hunt,  and  women  are  busied  in  cooking  food, 
and  men  in  prcjiaring  arms  for  this  great  game.  The  few  guns 
owned  by  the  Fans  have  been  carefully  furbished  up,  and  1 
have  prejmred  my  two  for  action,  expcirting  great  things  from 
such  desperate  hunters  as  thes*?. 


Kan  Ihiim  and  llaiKUn 
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Tlic  graml  Hunt  — Fan  Mode  of  capturiiif!  Elephants  — A pitched  Baltic  — 
Man  killed  by  an  Elejihant — Gr.icc  before  Meat  among  the  Fan  — The 
use  of  a dead  Hunter — Habits  of  the  Elephant — 1/anou,  or  Elephant-trap 

— Elcgihaut  Meat  — Condition  of  Women  — Marriage  Ceremonies  — A Fan 
Wctlding  — Musical  Instrument  — Corpse  brought  in  to  be  eaten  — Human 
Flesh  prized  — Stories  of  Fan  Canniisrlism  — Encroachments  westward  of 
the  Fans  — Their  Origin  — Colour  — Tattooing  — Trade  — Iron-smelting — 
Fan  Blacksmiths  — Bellows  and  other  Tools  — Pottery — Agriculture 

— Food  — Slavery  — The  Oshebo  — Beyond  — Suitcrstitions  — Sorcery  — 
Channs  — Idols. 

About  five  hundred  men  as.sembled  for  the  hfmt  on  tlie  morning 
of  Septcinlx'r  4tli.  They  were  divided  into  different  jmrties, 
caeh  of  which  set  out  for  the  part  of  the  forest  assigned  it.  Jlcan- 
tirae  Ndinyai  and  I went  together  to  the  general  rendezvous,  a 
walk  of  alxtut  six  hours  through  tho  woody  and  mountainous 
country  which  I liave  already  described.  The  march  was  con- 
ducted in  great  silence,  and  every  care  was  taken  not  to  alarm 
any  game  which  might  be  near  our  track.  Arrived  at  onr 
halting-place,  we  immediately  began  to  build  our  camp,  and  had 
hardly  got  our  shelters  constructed  when  it  began  to  rain. 

The  next  morning  wc  set  out  for  the  hunting-ground.  And 
here  a most  remarkable  sight  prcscnteil  itself.  The  elephant, 
like  most  other  great  beasts,  has  no  regular  walk  or  path,  but 
strays  somewhat  at  nindom  through  the  woods  in  search  of  food  ; 
hut  it  is  liis  habit,  when  pleased  with  a neighlxiurhood,  to  remaiu 
theni  for  a considerable  time,  nor  let  any  small  matter  drive  him 
away.  Now  of  this  the  Fan  take  advantage.  The  forests  hero 
are  full  of  rough,  strong,  climbing-plants,  which  you  will  see 
running  up  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  These  vines  they 
tear  down,  and  with  them  ingeniously,  hut  with  much  lalxmr, 
construct  a kind  of  huge  fence  or  ob.stmction,  not  sufficient  to 
liold  the  elephant,  but  quite  strong  enough  to  check  him  in  his 
flight  and  entangle  him  in  the  lufshes  till  the  hunters  can  have 
time  to  kill  him.  Once  caught,  they  quietly  surround  the  huge 
Is'ast,  and  put  an  end  to  his  .struggles  by  iiici^ssivut  discharges  of 
their  sjiears  or  guns. 
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Prcspiitly  a kind  of  liuiiting-horn  wa.s  sounded,  and  the  chase 
Ijegan.  Parties  were  stationed  at  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  hnrrierur 
“tangle,”  as  we  will  call  it,  which  had  an  astoiiLshing  extent,  and 
must  have  cost  much  toil  to  make.  Others  stole  tlm)Ugh  the 
woods  in  silence  and  hx)ked  for  their  prey. 

When  they  find  an  elej)hant  they  approach  very  carefully. 
'I’lie  object  is  to  scare  him  and  make  him  run  toward  some  jjiirt 
of  the  harrier — genenvlly  not  far  off.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
ofUm  crawled  at  their  full  length  along  the  ground,  just  like 
snake.s,  and  with  astonishing  swiftness. 

The  first  idea  of  the  animal  is  flight.  lie  rushes  ahead  almost 
blindly,  but  is  brought  up  by  the  barrier  of  vines.  Enraged, 
and  still  more  terrified,  he  tears  everything  with  his  trunk 
and  feet.  Put  in  vain ; the  tough  vines,  nowhere  fastened,  give 
to  every  blow,  and  the  more  he  labours,  the  more  fatally  ho  is 
held. 

Meantime,  at  the  first  rush  of  the  elephant  the  natives  crowd 
round  ; and  while  he  is  struggling  in  their  toils  they  are  plying 
him  with  s|>eurs,  often  from  trees,  till  the  poor  wouniled  beast 
looks  like  a huge  porcupine.  This  s|)euring  does  not  cease  till 
they  have  killed  their  prey. 

To-tlny  we  killed  four  elephants  in  tliis  way.  It  was  quite  an 
exciting  time  to  the  native^!,  though  I confess  of  less  interest  to 
me  after  I had  seen  the  first  killed.  It  seemed  monotemous  and 
stimewhat  unfair ; nevertheless,  there  is  sufficient  danger  alxiut 
it  The  elephants  about  here  have  the  reputation  of  holding 
man  in  slight  fear,  and  the  approach  and  attack  are  work  for 
the  greatest  courage  and  presence  of  min'd.  Even  then  fatal 
accidents  occur.  To-day  a man  was  killed.  I was  not  present 
at  the  accident,  but  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  when  the  elephant  charged  with  great  fury  at  a crowd  of 
assailants,  ho  was  caught,  and  instantly  trampled  under  foot. 

When  his  comi)anions  saw  that  he  was  dead,  they  in  turn  grew 
furious,  and  actually  pursued  the  elephant,  which  was  making 
its  escajx",  charged  upon  it,  and  so  beset  it  with  spears,  that  in  a 
few  miuntes  it  was  dead.  I never  saw  men  so  excited  with 
rage.  They  began  even  to  cut  the  dead  animal  to  pieces  for 
revenge. 

They  have  certain  precautionary  rales  for  these  hunts,  which 
show  that  they  understand  the  animal.  For  instance,  they  say 
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you  must  never  approacli  an  elephant  but  from  behind,  as  lie 
cannot  turn  very  fast,  and  you  have  time  to  make  your  escape 
after  firing.  Great  care  is  necessary  that  the  vines,  which  are 
HO  fatal  to  the  elephant,  do  not  also  catch  his  pursuers.  I was 
told  that  it  was  not  unfrequent  for  a man  to  be  thus  hojielessly 
entangleil,  and  then  deliberately  killed  by  the  elephant.  Often 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  hunters  to  retreat,  and,  as  they  can 
scarce  outrun  the  great  heavy  animal,  at  such  times  all  hands 
take  refuge  in  trees,  which  they  climb  with  astonishing  swiftness 
— almost  like  monkeys.  Even  then,  however,  a man  must  select 
a stout  tree ; and  Ndiayai  told  me  of  a case  where  a small 
sapling  was  pulled  down  by  an  enraged  beast,  and  the  occupant 
had  a narrow  escajK!  for  his  life. 

Now  followed  the  rites  with  which  they  offer  thanks  for  a gixxl 
day’s  hunt  to  the  idol  who,  in  their  belief,  guides  their  fortunes. 
^^’ithout  these  preliminary  rites,  no  meat  is  touched. 

First  comes  the  whole  jiarty  and  dances  around  the  elephant, 
while  the  medicine  or  greegree  men  cutoff  a portion — invariably 
from  one  of  the  hind  legs — of  each  elej)hant.  This  was  the  moat 
intended  for  an  oft'ering  to  the  idol.  This  meat  was  put  into  bas- 
ki’ts,  afterward  to  bo  cooked  under  the  direct  superiuteudence  of 
the  greegree  man  and  the  men  who  killed  the  particular  animal. 
Finally,  the  whole  party  danced  about  the  baskets  and  sung 
songs  to  their  idol,  begging  for  another  such  good  himt  as  this 
one. 

The  king  was  of  opinion  that  if  this  ceremony  were  neglected 
they  would  get  nothing  next  time ; but  thought  their  songs  and 
dances  would  please  the  idol,  who  would  give  them  even  more 
(dephants  in  future. 

The  sacrificial  meats  are  taken  into  the  woods,  where  it  is  pro- 
bable they  regale  some  panther — if  the  shrewd  medicine-man 
does  not  himself  come  and  cat  them.  And  the  body  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  was  killed  to-day  is,  I am  told,  to  bo  sent  to  another 
Fan  village,  to  he  sold  and  eaten.  This  seems  the  proper  and 
usual  end  of  the  Fans. 

The  elephants  were  cut  up  the  next  day,  and  the  meat  was 
all  himg  up  to  1x3  smoked,  wliich  those  natives  understand  how 
to  do. 

The  {lersistoncc  with  which  the  elcjihant  in  this  part  of  the 
country  sticks  to  a spot  which  afibrds  him  such  leaves  as  he  lx?.st 
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likPB,  is  very  remarkaUe.  It  is  in  part,  probably,  from  a seareity 
of  bis  favourite  trees.  I have  seen  them  remain  for  days  in  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  such  a set  of  fences  ns  I have  described, 
where  the  natives,  of  course,  each  day  killed  some.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  will  almost  enter  the  towns,  pullinp;  down  the  small  trees, 
and  breaking  branches  off  the  larger,  to  get  the  food  which  be.st  suits 
their  taste.  Often,  however,  they  leave  a neighbourhood  at  the 
first  attack,  when  the  natives  follow  and  make  new  fences. 

They  have  another  way  to  kill  elephants,  which  I saw  used  in 
the  woods  this  day,  and  have  often  seen  since.  They  discover  a 
walk  or  jMith  through  which  it  is  likely  that  a herd  or  single 
animal  will  soon  pa.ss.  Then  they  take  a piece  of  very'  heavy 
wood,  which  the  Bakalai  call  hanou,  and  trice  it  up  into  a high 
tree,  where  it  hangs,  with  a sharp  point,  anned  with  iron,  point- 
ing downward.  It  is  sus])endcd  by  a rope,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  instant  the  elephant  touches  it — which  he  cannot  help 
doing  if  he  passes  under  the  hanou — it  is  loosed,  and  falls  with 
tremendous  force  on  to  his  back,  the  iron  point  wounding  him, 
and  the  heavy  weight  generally  breaking  his  spine. 

It  is  generally  suj)posed  that  the  elephant  is  found  only  in  the 
])lains ; but,  from  various  observations  in  this  rt»gion,  I conclude 
that  the  animal  also  frequents  the  mountains  and  rough  high 
country.  Their  tracks  are  frequently  met  with  among  the 
mountains,  and  several  times  I have  scarcely  been  able  to  ladiev(» 
my  eyes  when  1 saw  plainly  the  fiwtprints  of  the  huge  animal  in 
spots  which  it  could  oidy  have  attained  by  the  ascent  of  almost 
precipitous  hill-sides — ascents  which  we  found  it  difficult  to  make 
ourselves. 

The  eh‘phant-meat,  of  which  the  Fan  seem  to  be  very  fond, 
and  which  they  have  been  c<x)king  and  smoking  for  three  days, 
is  the  toughest  and  most  disagreeable  meat  I ever  histcd.  I 
caimot  explain  its  tash“,  because  we  have  no  flesh  which  ta.stes 
like  it ; but  it  seems  fidl  of  muscular  fibre  or  gristle,  and  when  it 
has  been  boiled  for  two  days,  twelve  hours  each  day,  it  is  still 
tough.  The  flavour  is  not  unpleasant ; but,  though  I have  tried 
at  different  times  to  accustom  myself  to  it,  I found  only  that  my 
disgust  grew  greater. 

It  rained  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  bush,  which  made  mo 
rather  glad  when  the  time  came  for  our  return  to  the  town,  where 
I once  more  got  on  dry  clothes,  and  slept  in  a dry  place. 
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As  we  were  retnrniii}!,  I loarneii  fnjiu  the  kin"  a very  eurioiis 
jmrtieular  of  tlie  Fan  cn.stoins,  of  wliicli  I did  not  snsj>eet  any  of 
these  We.st  African  tribes.  It  apjiears  tliat  they  never  marry 
their  p'rls  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  n"e  of  puberty,  and 
that  they  have  a CAro  for  tlie  ehn.stity  of  their  youn"  women.  In 
most  of  tlie  trills  it  is  common  for  children  of  tlm>e  or  four 
years  to  bo  raarri(>d  to  men  "rown — wlio,  of  course,  have  tlieiiee- 
forth  a claim  on  all  the  relatives  of  this  baby-wife — and  it  is  not 
at  all  infn'quent  to  find  a femah^  cliild  betrothe<l  at  birth.  1 had 
already  romarkcsl,  what  I suppose  is  tin'  natural  result  of  the  Fan 
custom,  that  these  j>eople  have  more  children  by  far  than  either 
the  Shekiani,  llakalai,  ^Ibicho,  JIlHUideino,  3Ils)u.sha,  or  any  of 
the  inferior  tribes  1 have  seen  north  of  the  equator.  Those  trihi's 
are  "radually  but  surely  di.sappearing,  but  the  Fans  seem  likely 
to  survive. 

The  Fan  jnarriage  ceremonies  are  very  rude,  but  are  an  occa- 
sion of  great  jollity.  Of  course,  the  husband  has  to  buy  bis  wife, 
and  the  shrewd  father  makes  a bargain  with  him  as  well  ns  lu' 
can,  putting  on  a great  price  if  the  man’s  love  is  veiy  ardent ; so 
that  I was  told  it  sometimes  took  years  before  a man  could  buy 
and  marry  his  wife.  If  trade  with  the  sejushore  were  better  it 
would  not  be  so  hard;  but  as  “trade”  is  tho  mo.st  precious  thing, 
“ trade  gootls  ” are  always  expected  as  payment  for  a wife. 
Hence  their  bravely  as  hunters ; for  ivory  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  they  send  down  to  the  coast ; anil  though,  after  a hunt 
like  that  before  related,  the  meat  is  shared,  tlie  ivory  belongs  to 
those  who  killed  the  animal,  who  have,  however,  to  divide  tho 
proceeds  with  their  immediate  relatives.  Cojiperand  brass  rings, 
white  beads,  and  the  copjxir  pans  called  neptunes  on  the  coast, 
arc  the  chief  articles  of  trade  which  arc  a legal  tender  for  a wife 
among  the  Fans. 

When  a wedding  is  in  prosjicet  the  friends  of  the  hapjiy 
couple  sjiciul  many  days  in  obtaining  and  laving  in  great  stores 
of  provisions — chiefly  smoked  elcphimt-mcat  and  jialm-winc. 
They  engage  hunters  to  keep  up  the  supjily,  and  iK-cumulate 
enough  to  feed  tho  great  numbers  who  are  exjiccb'd  to  come. 
When  all  is  ready,  tho  whole  town  assembles,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  but  merely  ns  a public  sale,  as  it  were,  tho  father 
hands  his  daughter  to  her  husband,  who  has  genendly  already 
jiaid  her  price. 
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The  “ happy  pair  ” are,  of  course,  dressed  finely  for  the  ocea- 
sion.  The  bridegroom  is  attired  in  a feather  head-dress  of 
glowing  colours ; his  body  is  oih;d ; his  teeth  are  black  and 
polished  as  ebony ; his  huge  knife  hangs  at  his  side  ; and  if  he 
can  kill  a leopird  or  panther,  or  other  rare  animal,  its  skin  is 
wrapped  about  his  middle  in  a graceful  way.  The  bride  is  very 
simply  dressed,  or  rather  she  is  (like  all  the  Fan  women)  not 
dressed  at  all.  But  for  this  occasion  she  is  ornamented  with  as 
many  bracelets  as  she  can  get,  of  brass  or  copper,  and  wears  her 
woolly  locks  full  of  white  beads. 

When  all  are  assembled,  and  the  bride  is  handed  over  to  her 
lord,  a general  jollification  ensues,  which  lasts  sometimes  for 
many  daya  They  eat  elephant  meat,  get  tipsy  on  palm-wine, 
dance,  sing,  and  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  until  at 
last  wine  grows  scarce,  and  the  crowd  returns  to  an  involuntary 
sobriety. 

Their  dances  I have  already  alluded  to,  us  well  as  the  drum 
which  figures  on  such  occasions,  and  which  is  the  more  highly 
valued  the  greater  noise  it  makes.  But  I found  them  also  play- 
ing upon  an  instrument  of  another  kind,  and  of  so  ingenious  a 
construction  that  it  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  more  civilized 
people.  This,  which  they  call  the  handja,  consists  of  a light 
reed  frame,  S feet  long  by  1|  broad,  into  which  are  set  and  se- 
curely fastenetl  a set  of  hollow  gourds  covered  by  strips  of  a hard 
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red  wood  found  in  the  forests.  Each  of  these  cylinders  is  of  a 
different  size,  and  all  arc  so  graduateil  that  the  set  form  a regular 
series  of  notes.  A handja  generally  contains  seven.  The  per- 
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former  sits  dottii,  luys  tlio  frame  across  liis  kiu'cs,  anti  strikes  tlic 
strij)s  lightly  with  a stick,  'riiort'  arc  two  sticks,  one  hard,  the 
other  soft,  and  the  principle  is  the  same  on  which  music  has 
lx“cn  prothicetl  in  France  from  a serit's  of  glasses.  The  tone  is 
very  clear  and  gotsl ; and  though  their  tunes  are  ver\'  rude,  they 
can  play  them  with  considerahlo  skill.  Each  gourd  has  a little 
hole  on  the  side,  covered  with  the  skin  of  a spider. 

While  1 was  talking  to  the  king  to-day  (hth),  some  Fam 
brought  in  a dead  laxly  which  they  had  bought  in  a neighbouring 
town,  and  which  was  now  to  be  divided.  I could  see  that  the 
man  had  died  of  some  disease.  I confess  I could  not  bear  to 
stay  for  the  cutting  up  of  the  body,  but  retreated  when  all  was 
reiwly.  It  made  mo  sick  all  over.  I remained  till  the  infernal 
sc-ene  was  about  to  begin,  and  then  retreattxl.  Afb^rwards  I 
could  hear  them  from  my  house  growing  noisy  over  the  division. 

Eating  the  bodies  of  jx'rsons  who  have  died  of  sickness  is  a 
form  of  cannibalism  of  which  I hud  never  heard  among  any 
people,  so  that  I determined  to  inquire  if  it  were  iiulewl  a 
general  custom  among  the  Fan.s,  or  merely  an  e.xccptional  freak. 
They  spoke  without  embaiTassment  alxjut  the  whole  matt(>r,  and 
I was  informed  that  they  eon.stantly  buy  the  dead  of  the  Osheba 
tribe,  who,  in  return,  buy  theirs.  They  also  buy  the  dead  of 
other  families  in  their  own  tribes,  and,  besides  this,  get  the 
Ixxlies  of  a great  many  slaves  from  the  JIbichos  and  Mbondemos, 
for  which  they  readily  give  ivory,  at  the  rate  of  a small  tusk  for 
a body. 

Until  to-day  I never  could  beUevo  two  stories — both  well 
authenticaterl,  but  seeming  quite  impossible  to  anyone  unac- 
quainted with  this  people — which  are  told  r>f  them  on  the 
Gaboon.  A party  of  Fans  who  came  down  to  the  seashore 
once  actually  stole  a freshly-buried  body  from  the  cemetery, 
and  cooked  it  and  ate  it  among  them  ; and  at  another  time  a 
party  (conveyed  a body  into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and  smoked  the 
flesh,  which  they  carried  away  with  them.  The  circumstances 
made  a great  fuss  among  the  Mjxmgwe,  and  even  the  mis- 
sionaries heard  of  it,  for  it  happened  at  a village  not  far  from 
the  missionary  grounds,  but  I never  cre<lited  the  stories  till 
now,  though  the  facts  were  well  authenticated  by  witnesses.* 

• TIkssj  stories  sixth  so  incredible,  and  oven  the  fact  that  these  ix'ople 
actually  buy  and  cat  the  corpses  of  their  noishboura  — resting  as  it  does  iqion 
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In  fact,  the  Fans  seem  regular  ghouls,  only  they  practise  their 
horrid  custom  unhlushingly  and  in  open  day,  and  have  no  shame 
about  it.  I have  seen  here  knives  covered  with  human  skin, 
which  their  owners  valued  very  highly. 

To-tlay  the  (pieen  brought  me  some  boiled  plantain,  which 
looked  very  nice ; but  tho  fear  lest  she  should  have  cooked  it  in 
some  jK)t  where  a man  had  been  cooked  before — wliich  was  most 
likely  the  ease — made  me  unable  to  eat  it  On  these  journeys 
I have  fortunately  taken  with  me  suflicient  pots  to  do  my  own 
cooking. 

'I’hey  are  the  tincst,  bravest-looking  set  of  negroes  I have  seen 
in  tho  interior,  and  eating  human  fle.sh  seems  to  agree  with  them, 
though  I afterwards  saw  other  Fan  tribes  whose  memlx'rs  hiul 
not  the  fine  air  of  these  mountaineers.  As  everywhere  else, 
location  seems  to  have  much  to  do  with  it.  These  were  living 
among  the  mountains,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  hardy 
monutaineers. 

The  strangest  thing  about  the  Fans  (next  to  their  hideous 
cannibalism)  is  their  constant  encroachments  u]K>n  tho  land 
westward.  Year  by  year  tribes  of  Fan  are  found  nearer  the 
seashore ; town  after  town  is  Ixung  settled  by  them  i>n  the 
lainks  of  the  Gaboon  ; and  in  tho  country  between  the  Gaboon 
and  the  Aloondah  they  have  come  down  to  within  a few  miles  of 
Fohit  Olxmdo.  In  fact  they  seem  a stirring  race,  and  more 
enterj)rising  than  the  Bakidai,  Mbondemo,  Jlbicho,  and  even 
the  Jljwngwe ; and  I think  will  leave  these  grodually  behind 
and  take  pos.session  theimselves  of  the  whole  line  of  seashore — 
when  they  rtvay  degenerate,  though  it  is  to  bo  hoped  they  will 
not. 

It  has  been  suj)j>osed  tliat  these  Fans  are,  in  fact,  the  Giaghi 
or  Jaga,  who  formerly  invadetl  tho  kuigdom  of  Congo,  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  much  such  a people.  The  fact  Ls,  howev(»r, 
that  in  my  later  journeys  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Naaireth, 
and  into  the  interior,  south  of  the  present  location  of  the  Fans, 
I could  find  no  triljes  who  knew  anything  of  such  a people. 

my  statement  alone  — h;»s  cxciteil  so  much  evident  disbelief  among  friends 
in  this  country  to  whom  I have  mentioued  this  custom,  tliat  I am  very  glad 
to  to  able  to  avail  myself  of  tho  concurrent  testimony  of  a friend,  tho  liev.  Mr. 
Walker,  of  the  Gatoon  rais-sion,  who  authorises  mo  to  say  that  he  vouches  for 
the  entire  tnith  of  the  two  stories  above  relateil. 
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Now  the  mipmfion  of  the  Fans  is  so  slow  a process  that,  which- 
ever way  they  move,  it  is  imjKissihle  tliey  should  not  be  remem- 
V>ered  by  the  tribes  amonji  whose  villages  they  have  scattered 
their  own  ; and  were  they,  indeed,  the  Jaga  of  the  south,  1 must 
have  come  on  their  traces  somewhere.  Monx)ver,  all  the  Fans, 
when  asked  whence  they  came,  jtoint  to  the  north-east.  No 
matU'r  how  many  different  men  or  villages  you  put  this  question 
to,  the  answer  is  always  the  same. 

The  Fans  are  in  colour  dark  brown  rather  than  black,  but 
have  curly  or  woolly  hair.  They  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
Bakalai,  Shekiani,  and  other  surrounding  tribes.  They  tattoo 
them.selves  more  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  I have  mot  north 
of  the  equator,  but  not  so  much  ns  some  to  tlie  south.  The  men 
are  less  disfigured  in  this  way  than  the  women,  who  take  great 
pride  in  having  their  breasts  and  abdomen  entirely  covered  with 
the  blue  lines  and  curves.  Their  cheeks  also  are  fully  marked 
in  various  figures,  and  this,  with  the  immense  copper  and  iron 
rings  which  weigh  down  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  gives  them  a 
hideous  appearance. 

They  have  considerable  ingenuity  in  manufacturing  iron. 
The  articles  of  trade  which  they  wish  for  most  seem  to  be  white 
lit'ads — us<h1  for  ornaments  everywhere  in  this  part  of  Africa — 
and  ve.s.sels  of  copjier  and  bra.ss.  The  “ neptune  ” — a plate  of 
yellow  copper,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  standard  articles 
of  trade  imported  hither  by  the  merchants,  and  which  is  found 
very  far  in  the  interior — the  Fans  cut  up,  and  it  seems  to  pass 
as  a kind  of  medium  of  exchange. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  considerable  qiiantities  through  the  Fan 
country  cropping  out  at  the  surface.  They  do  not  dig  into  the 
ground  for  it,  but  gather  what  lies  about.  To  get  the  iron  they 
build  a huge  ])ilc  of  wood,  heap  on  this  a considerable  quantity 
of  the  ore  broken  up,  then  comes  more  wood,  and  then  fire  is 
applied  to  the  whole.  As  it  burns  away,  wood  is  thrown  on 
continually,  till  at  last  they  perceive,  by  certain  signs,  that  they 
have  made  the  iron  fluid.  All  is  then  permitted  to  cool,  and 
they  have  now  cast  iron.  To  make  this  malleable  and  give  it 
temper,  they  put  it  through  a most  tedious  serious  of  heatings 
and  hammerings,  tilt  at  last  they  turn  out  a very  sujx^rior  article 
of  iron  and  steel,  much  better  than  that  wdiich  is  brought  to 
them  from  Europe.  It  is  a fact  that,  to  make  their  best  knivi-s 
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and  arrow-lieads,  they  will  not  use  the  European  or  American 
iron,  but  prefer  their  own.  And  many  of  their  knives  and 
swords  are  really  very  finely  made,  and,  for  a rude  race,  beauti- 
fully omaiuerrted  by  scroll-work  on  the  blades. 

As  blacksmiths,  they  very  far  surjMuss  all  the  tribes  of  this  re- 
gion who  have  not  come  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Their  war- 
like habits  have  made  iron  a most  nwes.sary  article  to  them  ; 
and  tliough  tlieir  tools  are  verj'  simple,  their  patience  is  great, 
and,  as  tin;  ri'ader  will  perceive  from  the  pictures  of  their  arms, 
they  protlnco  some  very  neat  workmanship. 

The  forge  is  set  up  anywhere  where  a fire  can  be  built.  They 
have  invented  a singular  bellows,  com|K)sc<l  of  two  short,  hollowed 
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cylinders  of  wood,  surmounted  by  skins  accurately  fitted  on, 
and  having  an  appropriate  valve  and  a wooden  handle.  The 
bellows-mau  sits  down,  and  moves  these  coverings  up  and  down 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  air  is  led  through  small  wooden 
pij)C8  into  an  iron  joint  which  emerges  in  the  fire. 

The  anvil  is  a solid  piece  of  iron  of  the  sha[)c  .seen  in  the 
illustration.  The  sharp  end  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  the 
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blacksmith  sits  alonp?i(le  of  In's  anvil  and  beats  the  iron  with  a 
sinprular  hammer,  which  is  simply  a piece  of  iron  weighing  from 
three  to  six  jiounds,  and  in  shape  a tnincated  cone.  It  has  no 
handle,  but  is  held  by  the  smaller  end,  and,  of  course,  the 
blows  require  much  more  strength.  It  is  a little  curious  that, 
with  all  their  ingenuity,  they  should  not  have  discovered  so 
simple  a thing  as  a handle  for  a hammer. 

Time  is  of  no  value  to  a Fan,  and  the  careful  blacksmith 
spends  often  many  days  and  even  weeks  over  the  nianufacturo 
of  a small  knife,  while  weeks  and  months  ixre  used  to  turn  out  a 
tinished  war-knife,  spear,  or  brain-hatchet  The  small,  graceful, 
and  often  intrieate  lines  with  which  the  surfaces  of  all  their  best 
woajwns  are  very  iMuiutifully  ornamented,  are  all  made  by  tlu? 
hand  and  a chisel-like  instrument,  struck  with  the  hammer. 
They  evince  a correc*t  eye,  and  a good  deal  of  artistic  taste. 

They  have  also  some  skill  in  forming  jmttery,  though  the 
only  objects  of  clay  they  use  are  the  (!ooking-pot  and  the  pipe. 
The  former  is  in  shape  much  like  our  common  iron  cooking-iK)t. 
It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  very  regular  shape  they  give  it 
merrdy  by  hand,  for  of  the  lathe  they  are,  of  course,  ignorant. 
When  the  clay  is  moulded  it  is  set  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
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afterwanls  thoroughly  baked  in  the  fire.  PijK’s  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  bnt  the  stems  are  always  of  wcKid.  Many  of 
the  Fan  had  iron  pipes,  which  they  sceine<l  to  j>ref(“r  t/>  tlnjse  of 
clay. 

Water  is  carried  or  kc]>t  in  gourds,  and  in  jugs  made  of  a 
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kind  of  reed  tightly  woven  and  afterward  coated  with  a kind  of 
gnra.  This  gum  is  first  softened  in  the  fire,  and  then  thickly 
laid  over  the  outsiile  of  the  ve.ssel.  When  completc’d,  it  forms 


a durable,  water-tight  vessel ; but  it  is  necessary,  before  using 
it,  to  keep  it  standing  in  water  for  a fortnight,  to  take  away  tlie 
disagreeable  taste  of  the  gum. 

They  smoke  leaves  which  looked  to  me  like  a kind  of  w ild 
tobacco,  and  which  seem  to  grow  plentifully  here. 

The  meat  of  the  elephant  is  their  chief  subsistence,  while  the 
ivory  is  their  only  exjxirt  article,  and,  therefore,  very  imjxudant 
to  them,  as  thereby  they  got  their  brass,  copper,  kettles,  looking- 
glasses,  flints,  fire-steels,  and  beads,  which  have  become  almost 
necessities  to  them.  Of  all  these,  howover,  they  set  the  greatest 
value  on  copper  and  brass. 

Their  agricultural  operations  are  very  rude,  and  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Like  them,  they 
cut  dowm  the  trees  and  brush  to  make  a clearing,  burn  every- 
thing that  is  cut  down,  and  then  plant  their  crop  in  the  cleared 
apace.  The  only  agricultural  instniment  they  have  is  a kind  of 
heavy  knife  or  cutlass,  which  serves  in  j>lace  of  an  axe  to  cut 
down  trei'S,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  digging  the 
holes  in  which  they  plant  their  manioc  or  planUiins. 

Their  staple  fo<xl  is  the  maiiiix',  a very  useful  plant,  because 
it  yields  a large  return,  and  is  more  substantial  food  than  the 
plantain.  It  is  cultivated  by  cuttings ; and  one  little  stem, 
stuck  carelessly  into  the  ground  in  their  manner,  produces  in 
a 8«!ason  two  or  three  large  roots  the  size  of  a yam.  They 
also  boil  the  leaves  and  cat  them,  and  they  make  excellent 
“greens.” 

Besides  manioc  tlicy  have  plantains,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
yams,  splendid  sugarcane,  and  squashes,  ail  of  which  they 
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fultivale  with  consulorable  succe.ss ; but  the  iimiiioc  is  tlie 
favourite.  Enonnous  quantities  of  squaslics  are  raised,  eliifdly 
for  the  seeds,  which,  wlien  jumnded  and  prepari-d  as  they  know 
liow  to  do,  are  mucli  prized  by  them,  and  by  me  too.  At  a cer- 
tain season,  when  the  squash  is  ripe,  their  villages  seem  covered 
with  the  see<ls,  which  everybody  spreads  out  to  dry.  ^\’hen 
dried,  they  are  packe<l  in  leaves  and  plaeed  over  the  fireidaces 
in  the  smoke,  to  keep  off  an  insect  which  also  likes  them.  The 
pnx'ess  of  prejianition  is  very  tedioms.  A portion  of  set'ds  is 
boiled,  and  each  seed  is  divested  of  its  skin.  Then  the  mass  of 
pulp  Ls  put  into  a nide  wo<jden  mortar  and  ]X)unded,  a vegetable 
oil  l>eing  mixesl  with  it.  When  all  is  well  mixed,  a jiortion  is 
finally  cooked  over  a charcoal  fire,  either  in  an  earthen  jxit  or  in 
a plantain  leaf.  It  is  then  very  sweet,  and  I think  nonrislung, 
and  certainly  quite  plea.sant. 

Of  the  mortars  above  mentioned  every  Fan  family  possesses  at 
least  ona  They  are  of  wood,  and  arc  in  fact  troughs,  lieing  two 
f(!et  long  by  two  or  three  inches  deep  and  eight  wide.  Besides 
these,  every  village  owns  and  uses  in  common  two  or  three 
immense  mortars  (also  of  wochI),  which  are  needed  to  jmlverize 
the  manioc-root.  Wlien  it  is  reduced  to  dour  it  is  made  into 
little  cakes,  which  may  be  kejit  for  several  days.  They  are  also 
verj'  fond  of  red  pepjMir,  which  plant  is  found  in  abundance  near 
all  the  villages. 

W’hile  on  the  subject  of  food,  I ought  to  say  that  they  do  not 
sell  the  Ixidies  of  their  chiefs,  kings,  or  groat  men.  Those  receive 
burial ; and  consequently  they  do  not  eat  every  body  that  dies. 

Hlavery  doi's  not  seem  very  jirominent  among  them,  though  a 
great  many  of  the  Fans  themselves  are  yearly  sold  for  slaves  to 
the  coast  traders  on  account  of  witchcraft  accusations,  debts, 
adultery,  iSc.  Of  late  years  the  French  “ emigrant  ” ships  have 
b('en  filled  with  Fans  to  a very  gi'cat  extent. 

On  September  10th,  Ndiayai,  the  king,  took  me  over  to  an 
Osheba  town  some  miles  away,  whose  king  was  his  friend.  The 
town,  the  }ieople,  the  arrangements,  everything  looked  just  ns  in 
the  Fan  town.  1 should  not  have  known  they  were  of  adiflerent 
tribe  had  not  Ndiayai  assured  me  it  was  so.  I imagine  they  are 
not  very  far  ajmrt,  however.  Like  the  Funs,  the  Osheba  look 
warlike,  and  are  tall ; their  women  are  smaller,  and  hideously 
ugly,  and  tatt(H>c‘d  all  over  their  bodies.  A large  part  of  their 
intercoui-s<'  with  the  Fan  village  consists  in  the  interehange  of 
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(leiwl  bodies,  and  I saw  as  many  human  bones  lying  about  tlie 
Osheba  village  as  among  the  Fans. 

King  Bunbakai,  the  Osheba  chief,  seeing  that  his  friend 
Ndiayai  did  not  die  after  having  seen  me,  concluded  to  come 
out  and  liave  a look  at  me  himself.  He  was  a sociable  old 
fellow,  dres.sed  in  the  Fan  stylo,  and  every  way  acting  as  a 
Fan  king  might.  We  stayed  with  him  several  days,  as  1 had 
come  in  great  part  to  see  what  lay  further  cast,  toward  the 
interior,  and  how  I should  get  farther.  But  I was  now  come  to 
my  ultima  thule.  After  every  inquiry,  made  with  the  help  of 
my  Srbondemo  followers,  I could  get  only  this  information  : — 
that  beyond  the  Osheba  village,  two  or  three  day’s  journeys 
off,  there  lived  other  tribes,  also  cannibals,  whoso  names  my 
informants  did  not  know.  It  was  said,  however,  that  they  Avore 
warlike,  and  used  jwi.soned  arrows.  When  I desired  to  advance 
in  that  direction  the  people  seemed  unwilling,  even  afraid  to 
accompany  me ; assuring  me  that  on  account  of  the  wars  at 
present  in  existence  between  tribes  there,  any  party  attempting 
to  visit  either  side  would  run  the  risk  of  being  waylaid  with 
jwLsoned  arrows  by  the  other. 

I had  a great  desire  to  go  on,  but  confe.ss  that  these  stories 
and  some  other  considerations  cooled  my  ardour.  I was  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  Fans,  and  should  bo  .still  more  so 
if  I advanced,  for  Mlxjne’s  men  would  not  go  farther.  And  I 
could  not  forget  that  the  Fans,  though  apparently  well  dispo.s(Hl 
toward  me,  had  a great  penchant  for  human  flesh,  and  might — ■ 
by  one  of  those  curious  freaks  which  our  tastes  play  us — be 
seized  by  a passionate  desire  to  taste  me.  To  fall  sick  among 
them  would  be  to  tempt  them  severely  and  unjustifiably.  Tlieu 
I had  not  goods  enough  to  carry  me  among  a strange  people  and 
also  bring  mo  biwk ; and  I feared  that,  left  in  jwverty,  1 should 
fail  to  receive  among  them  the  respect  and  obedience  which  the 
bends,  tolavcco,  and  powder,  copiJor  and  brass  rings  of  a white 
man  always  obtain  for  him.  Moreover,  the  Fan  language  is  such 
a collection  of  throat  sounds  that  I not  only  could  not  get  to 
understand  it,  but  could  not  for  some  time  distinguish  any 
words.  Idle  Oshelm  is  yet  worse ; and  harsher,  ruder,  or  more 
guttural  sounds  1 never  heard  made.  Now,  as  Jlbene’s  men  would 
not  go  with  me,  nor  even  stay  long  here,  I was  like  to  be  left 
without  an  interjireter ; and  to  go  among  any  new  tribes  beyond 
tlie  mountains  entirely  unable  to  hold  coniinunication  with  them 
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would  have  been  labour  uliiiost  altofrctlier  in  vain.  I therefore 
detenninetl  to  make  some  longer  stay  with  King  Ndiayai,  and 
then  return  by  a new  route  to  the  sea,shore. 

So  vague  and  unsiitisfactory  were  the  rumours  I heard  of 
eountry  and  jKople  in  the  fartlier  interior  that  I .shall  not  make 
any  giiesw  at  the  eondition  of  that  vast  region.  Only  1 think  it 
(|uite  likely  that,  as  the  I'’an  and  Oaheba  tribes  jK)int  eastwanl 
as  the  jdaee  of  their  origin,  their  manners  and  eustoms,  with 
such  knowh»dge  as  they  have  of  iron  and  of  jioison,  and  such 
ehangea  in  life  as  the  different  cireumstanees  of  the  eountry 
may  necessitate,  may  Ik)  characteristic  of  the  tribes  beyond. 

The  Fans  are  a very  superstitious  people.  Witchcraft  seems 
to  be  a very'  common  thing  to  be  aecustid  of  among  them,  and 
the  (Uaith-peiialty  is  sternly  executed.  They  set  little  value 
on  life ; and  lus  the  deatl  body  ha.s  its  commercial  vahu?,  this 
consideration  too,  probaljly,  has  its  weight  in  jai-ssing  sentence 
of  death. 

Polygamy  is  a fertile  source  of  cpmrrels  and  bloodshed  among 
them  ; and  the  growing  desire  for  “ white  man’s  goorls,”  to  pay 
for  which,  in  the  pn»sent  miserable  system  of  trade,  they  cannot 
get  sullicient  ivory,  induces  them  to  send  many  of  their  criminals 
to  the  coiist  to  be  sold  to  the  slavers.  As  before  menti<jned,  they 
have  but  few  slaves — a circumstance  which  is  probably  in  part 
accounted  i'or  by  the  fact  that  they  eat  the  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  whereas  other  tribes  only  enslave  them. 

They  have  a great  reverence  for  charms  and  feticdies,  and 
even  the  little  children  are  covered  with  these  talismans,  duly 
cou.secrated  by  the  doctor  or  greegree  man  of  the  tribe.  'J’hey 
phu-e  e.s|)cciul  value  on  charms  whi'di  are  sup[iosed  to  have  the 
]K)Wer  to  protect  tla-ir  owner  in  battle.  Chief  among  these  is  an 
iron  chain,  of  which  tlie  links  are  an  inch  and  a half  long  by  an 
inch  wide.  This  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hanging 
down  th(!  right  side.  Be-sidos  this,  and  next  to  it  in  value,  is  a 
small  bag,  wliich  is  suspended  round  the  neck  or  to  the  side  of 
the  warrior.  This  bag  is  made  of  the  skin  of  .some  rare  animal, 
and  contains  various  fragments  of  others,  such  as  dried  monkey’s 
tails,  the  Isjwels  and  claws  of  other  beasts,  shells,  feathers  of 
bird-s,  and  ashes  of  various  beaists.  All  these  are  of  the  rarer 
animals,  in  order  that  there  may  not  l>e  too  many  charms  of  one 
kind,  which  would  diminish  their  value  and  |K)wer. 

'I'lie  chief  village  of  each  family  of  the  Fans  has  a huge  idol. 
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to  wlioso  temple  all  that  family  gather  at  certain  pcrioj.s  to 
worship.  This  worship  consists  of  mile  dances  and  singing. 
The  idol-houses  are  mostly  surrounded  by  a number  of  skulls  of 
wild  animals,  prominent  among  which  I recognized  the  skull  of 
the  gorilla.  To  take  away  or  disturb  these  skulls  would  be 
counted  sacrilege,  and  worthy  of  death.  I do  not  tliink  they 
offer  human  sacrifices. 

The  non-cannibal  tribes  do  not  intermarrj'  with  their  cannibal 
neighbours,  as  their  peculiar  practices  are  held  in  too  great 
abhorrence.  Trade  is,  however,  likely  to  break  down  this  barrier. 
AVithin  two  or  three  years  the  ivory  of  the  Fans  has  so  far 
e.xcited  the  cupidity  of  their  neighbours  that  two  or  three  chiefs, 
among  whom  Mbene  was  one,  have  been  ghul  to  take  Fan  girls 
to  wife,  in  order  thus  to  get  the  influence  of  a Fan  father-in-law. 
The  poor  Fans,  who  are  farthest  of  all  from  the  coveted  white 
trade,  are  but  too  glad  to  get  a son-in-law  nearer  the  seashore ; 
and  I Imve  little  doubt  but  in  a few  years  they  will  even  succeed 
in  intermarrying  with  other  trilies  to  a considerable  extent. 

Notwithstanding  their  repulsive  habit,  the  I'aii  have  left  the 
impression  upon  me  of  being  the  most  promising  people  in  all 
Western  Africa,  They  treated  me  witli  unvarying  hospitality 
and  kindness ; and  they  seem  to  have  more  of  that  kind  of 
stamina  which  enables  a rude  people  to  receive  a strange  civili- 
zation than  any  other  tribe  I know  of  in  Africa.  Energetic, 
fierce,  warlike,  decidedly  j>osse.ssing  both  courage  and  ingenuity, 
they  are  disagreeable  enemies ; and  I think  it  most  probable 
tliat  the  great  family  or  nation  of  which  tliey  are  bnt  a small 
offshoot,  and  who  should  inhabit  the  mountainous  range  which 
subsequent  explorations  convince  me  extends  neiu-ly  if  not  quite 
across  the  continent — that  these  mountaineers  have  stayed  in 
its  course  the  great  sweep  of  Mohammedan  conquest  in  this  part 
of  Africa. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  Fan  are  known  on  the  coast 
as  the  I’atmen. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  return  Trip  — Climate  of  the  Mountain  Region  — Native  Courage  — 
Moile  of  Warfare — Heavy  Rains  — On  the  Noya  — Visits  to  Native  Chiefs 

— Ezonpo — Attempt  at  Hlack-mail — Alajsiy — TheMhicho — Net-hunting 

— Bail  Shooting  of  the  Negroes  — Attacked  by  the  l!a.shikouay  Ants  — 
Toilet  of  the  Mhicho  — Su)ier8titiun  alxmt  the  Jloon  — Ivory  of  this  District 
peculiar  — Igouina  — Fan  of  the  Coiuitry  — An  imineuso  Cavern  — Cross- 
ing a Mangrove  Swamp. 

^^’E  now  bcfgau  to  malte  ready  for  our  return  to  the  sea.  I 
was  to  go  as  far  as  liis  village  with  Jlhene,  aud  thenco  take  my 
new  route.  Mbene  had  since  our  arrival  obtiiined  a daughter  of 
King  Ndiayai  for  his  wife ; a point  of  great  exultation  to  this 
politic  old  negro,  who  rejoiced  that  so  rare  au  honour  should  fall 
to  him,  and  hoped  to  receive  largo  cousiguinents  of  ivory  from 
liis  father-in-law’s  people,  on  which  he  would  pocket  a profiLible 
percentage.  Mbene,  therefore,  hud  relatives  to  take  leave  of — 
Jiot  a very  ufl'ecting  circumstance,  bowujver. 

The  Fans  seemed  very  sorry  that  I was  nlwiit  to  leave  them, 
and  all  expressed  a wish  for  my  return.  Ndiayai  gave  me  a 
native  knife  us  a token  of  remembrance,  which  was  as  much  as 
receiving  a be-diamonded  suufl’-box  from  another  sovereign — for 
knives  are  precious  in  Africa.  1 ofllired  a large  jirice  to  another 
man  for  a siijierb  knife  he  had,  but  could  not  get  it.  His  father 
had  given  it  to  him,  he  said,  and  he  could  not  part  with  it. 

So  at  last  we  were  fully  ready,  aud  left  the  Funs  and  their 
mountains.  These  mountains  have  a climate  which  is  by  no 
means  African  in  the  popular  conception.  Since  we  have  been 
here  we  have  had  ruin  during  every  night ; and  it  has  been  so 
much  clouded  tliat  I do  not  think  the  sun  has  shoue  clearly  for 
three  consecutive  hours  on  any  day  in  as  many  weeks.  The 
country  seems  well  watered,  aud  the  soU  is  exceedingly  hu’tile. 
The  climate  is,  of  course,  much  healthier  than  it  is  on  the  rivers 
near  the  const,  and  the  jx'oplo  in  consequence  are  more  robust 
and  energetic.  It  is  a most  promising  country  for  the  lalxnir 
and  settlement  of  white  men  at  some  time,  or  of  civilized  black 
mem 
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JIbeiie  had  spent  some  days  before  our  start  in  collecting  pro- 
visions. But,  though  wo  had  a good  supply,  ho  asked  me  to 
stop  at  a Mbicho  village  not  far  on  our  route  for  more.  I con- 
sented, and  found  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  exhibiting  me  to 
another  father-in-law  of  his,  the  JIbicho  chief,  Imana  by  name, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  his  son-in-law  in  such  cre<litable 
eotupany,  and  presented  mo  with  two  fowls  and  two  bunches  of 
plantains  in  token  of  his  pleasure,  besides  supplying  our  whole 
jiarty  with  abundant  provisi(jiis  next  morning,  wlnm  we  went 
rejoicing  on  our  way,  the  men  singing  songs  as  they  marched 
through  the  woods. 

The  Mbicho  are  like  the  JIbondemo  in  looks,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  also  like  the  Shekiani.  They  are  not  a very  numerous 
tribe. 

Our  party  from  here  consisted  of  twenty  men,  thirteen  women, 
and  two  Iwys.  I caused  the  women  to  be  relieved  of  their  loads,  to 
their  surprise,  and  that  of  their  idle  husbands,  who  could  not  un- 
dei'stand  why  I should  object  to  a woman  doing  all  the  drudgery. 
As  we  marched  along  gaily  enough,  aWit  2 p.m.  one  day  my 
men  seemed  sudtleuly  uneasy.  I asked  what  was  the  mutter, 
and  received  for  reply  that  a party  of  Shekianis  were  approach- 
ing, they  thought,  and  then  there  would  bo  trouble,  as  some 
Shekiani  men  had  had  a palaver  lately  wth  JIbene.  1 felt  very 
uncomfortable,  for,  on  listening,  I too  heard  sounds  as  of  men 
approtudiing,  and  I knew  that  if  there  was  a fight  it  would  be  of 
the  crutd,  treacherous  kind  which  the  negroes  affect — not  oj>en, 
but  a sudden  surprise,  which  would  give  no  chance  for  me  to 
interfere  and  prevent  bloodshed.  I therefore  determined  to  stop 
the  palaver  if  I could,  but  meantime  to  stick  to  my  jiarty  as 
the  safest  way.  We  got  ready  our  guns,  and  then  cautiously 
advanced  After  about  half-an-hour’s  suspense  wo  discovered 
the  enemy — not  a j^arty  of  8hekianis,  but  a large  parly  of 
chattering  monkeys,  of  which  we  immediately  shot  half-n-dozen, 
which  were  roasted  by  the  men  for  their  suppers. 

The  warriors  of  this  part  of  Africa — with  the  exception  of  the 
Fans  and  Osheba — -are  Tiot  overstocked  with  courage.  They 
aiiplaud  tricks  that  are  inhumanly  cruel  and  cowardly,  and  sc“cm 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  open  hand-to-hand  fight.  To  suqirisc 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  sleep,  and  kill  them  then ; to  lie  in 
ambush  in  the  woods  for  a solitary  man,  and  kill  him  bva  single 
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8]>enr-tlmist  before  ho  can  defend  liimsidf;  to  waylay  a woman 
going  to  the  spring  for  water,  ajid  kill  her;  or  to  attack  on  the 
river  a canoe  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  attack(>rs : 
these  arc  the  warlike  feat.s  1 have  heard  rao.st  praised,  and  seen 
oftene.st  done  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Ko  nide  or  barbarous 
people  seems  fairly  brave.  Even  the  North  American  Indians 
dealt  in  surprises,  fought,  like  these  negroes,  from  behiml  trees, 
and  were  cruel  rather  than  brave ; so  that  my  ideas  of  a fair 
fight  were  not  understood  or  ajiprcciated  by  the  negroes. 

The  night  of  September  lOtli  was  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable of  my  journey.  It  rained  in  the  evening  when  we  began 
to  arrange  our  camp,  and  I built  two  large  fires  to  keep  me  dry, 
and  got  under  shelter  as  well  ns  I could.  But  about  nine  o’clock 
it  came  on  to  rain  so  heavily  that  it  was  scarcely  pos,sible  to  keep 
our  fires  alight.  I had  t<>  iise  lu}’’  neighbour’s  wood,  which  wa.s 
readily  given  me.  It  rained  thus  till  four  o’clock,  pouring  down 
in  one  (•ontinuous  stream,  as  though  another  Deluge  had  come. 

Then  we  all  fell  asleej),  wet  ns  we  were,  and  when  we  waked 
up  saw  the  sun  pee])ing  at  us  through  the  dark,  glistening,  rain- 
refreshed  foliage  of  the  trees. 

The  rainy  season  had  by  this  time  fairly  set  in  in  these 
mountains,  and  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy'  .showers  are 
common  both  day  and  night.  We  find  great  comfort  in  using 
the  shelters  erected,  and  con.scicntiously  kept  in  repair  by  the 
caravans  or  trading-parties  of  negroes  who  pass  over  this  track. 
They  give  at  least  some  shelter  from  the  everlasting  rains. 
We  have  found  them  kept  in  good  repair  wherever  Ave  Iiave 
l>eon.  It  is  customary  for  every  party  to  do  what  repairs  are 
necessary. 

On  the  *2t)th  we  saw  many  elephant-tracks  but  no  animals ; 
and  ns  wo  were  now  bound  in  we  did  not  stop  to  hunt.  On  the 
doth  we  cros.sed  the  Noonday  Iviver,  and  now  a me.ssenger  was 
sent  forward  to  announce  our  arrival.  We  arrived  at  the  towni 
alx)ut  8 I*.M.,  amid  salvoes  of  old  muskets  and  very  general 
rejoicing,  an<l  singing  and  dancing.  I rvas  tired,  and  was  glad 
to  get  to  bed  in  a hou.se  on(!c  more  after  eating  something.  But 
unfortunately  two  or  throe  of  the  king’s  babies,  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  me  oidy  by  a few  feet,  cried  all  night,  so  that  I did 
not  got  much  sleep. 

Mbene’s  people  had  not  time  now  to  attend  even  their  own 
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ohildren.  The  rainy  season  had  fairly  come,  and  their  crop  was 
not  yet  in  the  ground,  and  they  had  to  strain  every  nerve  to  get 
done.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  everybody  but  the  childi'en 
went  into  the  fleld.s;  and  the  poor  little  ones— all  who  had  been 
weaned — had  but  a dreary  time  of  it  playing  around  in  the 
mud,  and  greedily  munching  the  few  ground-nuts  tlicir  motheis 
had  left  them. 

I found  now  that  I must  not  stay  long  with  JIbcne  ; for,  though 
he  had  enough  to  eat  for  himself,  I could  not  live  on  nuts,  and 
he  found  it  hard  to  get  j)lantains  or  fowls  for  mo.  The  poor 
fellow  was  soriy,  and  even  a-shamed  at  his  jKJverty,  which  in  this 
ca.se  ho  could  not  help,  as  he  had  but  moved  his  village  lately, 
and  they  were  only  to  plant  now  ; so  I determined  to  bid  good- 
bye to  him  without  lo.ss  of  time.  I gave  him  such  presents  ns 
satisfied  him  for  his  trouble  and  his  faitlifulness  to  me,  rewarded 
my  men  according  to  promise  and  also  to  their  gratification,  and 
then  made  arrangements  with  3lbeno  to  trans})ort  mo  to  the 
banks  of  the  Noya  River  instead  of  the  banks  of  the  Ntambounay 
River,  by  which  I had  come,  for  I desired  to  see  this  river  also. 

So  for  the  last  time  Mbeno  and  I broke  together  the  plantain 
of  friendship,  and  then  I went  on  my  way,  followed  by  protesta- 
tions of  love  from  him  which  1 was  glad  enough  sincerely  to 
reci[irocate. 

We  were  now  journeying  toward  the  Xoya.  About  five  o’clock 
oil  the  first  day  we  had  a storm,  whose  ajiproach  caused  us  to 
stop  and  build  ourselves  a comfortable  camp.  Thanks  to  the 
huge  leaves  with  which  I’rovidenco  has  jirovided  so  many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Africiui  forests,  this  was  an  easy  matter ; 
ami  we  lay  comfortably  sheltered,  and  near  a cheering  fire,  while 
the  thunder  rolled,  and  a heavy  rain  poured  down,  and  occasional 
flashes  of  lightning  reveah4  grand  masses  of  the  ghxmiy  old 
forest  Gradually  the  storm  pa.ssed  over;  and  as  we  lay  there 
tulkuig,  one  by  one  the  men  sank  back  in  silence  asleep.  1 was 
soon  a.sleep  myself,  leaving  all  care  to  those  who  had  the  watch, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  fires. 

About  mkhiight  the  screams  of  several  leopards  awoke  me ; 
but  they  were  not  verj'  near  as,  our  fires  jirobably  keeping  them 
oft'.  I had  four  distinct  fires  alxmt  my  shed,  and  these  I now 
carefully  poked  up  and  fed,  that  no  hungry  leopard  might  be 
tempted  to  rush  across  the  lines ; and  then  returned  to  sleep. 
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Tlie  next  day  we  saw  numerous  elepliants’  tracks ; Init  the 
great  boasts  avoicb'd  us,  and  fled  in  haste  when  they  lieard 
us  coming.  They  had  j)robably  l)ecn  hunted,  and  had  a watch 
out.  We  saw,  too,  a strange  water-snake,  whose  body  was  black, 
witli  rings  of  briglit  yellow  along  the  whole  length.  51  y men 
were  much  alarmed  when  they  .saw  it,  for  they  said  its  bite  was 
mortal ; they  tried  to  kill  it  with  their  spears,  but  it  managed  to 
escape  them.  They  told  me  that  besides  being  poisonous  it  was 
very  good  to  eat,  and  gave  as  a (.-aution  that  the  head  must  b<' 
cut  off'  immediately  it  is  killed,  in  onler,  I suppose,  to  prevent  its 
fangs  from  fastening  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

At  last,  after  some  hard  travelling,  the  forest  being  veiy  den.se 
and  often  swampy,  while  numerous  streams,  bridgeless,  of  course, 
had  to  lie  cros-sed  on  crazy  logs,  we  came  to  a small  creek  leading 
into  the  Nova,  which  was  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. We  seized  on  two  canoes  we  found  empty  on  the  creek  ; 
and  ns  these  would  not  hold  all  our  party,  I put  in  all  my  gocals 
and  as  many  men  ns  I could  make  room  for,  and  made  the  others 
promise  to  wait  till  we  sent  a canoe  for  them,  which  was  likely 
to  be  soon.  Sure  enough,  scarce  had  we  emerged  into  the  Noya, 
a noble  stream  refreshing  to  look  upon  after  the  wretched  creeks 
which  had  been  crossed  for  two  days  at  very  frequent  intervals, 
than  W’e  met  a couple  of  women  fishing  in  two  canoes.  I pro- 
mised them  some  leaves  of  tobacco  if  they  would  go  and  bring 
along  the  men,  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Thus  we  descend(xl  the  Noya.  The  banks  are  clothed  in  this 
part  with  trees  of  a pleasant  shape  and  a dark  evergreen  ver- 
dure, which  made  a favourable  contra.st  to  the  immense  gloomv 
mangrove-swamps  which  line  all  these  rivers  near  tlie  sea.shore. 
Here  and  there  wo  saw  little  native  villages  peeping  through  the 
woods,  looking  so  quiet  and  pleasant  that  for  the  moment  I could 
forget  the  horrors  of  witchcraft,  polygamy,  and  other  cnieltics 
which  rule  even  in  these  peaceful  groves. 

Towards  afternoon  wo  came  to  the  village  of  a chief,  5Ibene’s 
friend,  who  had  sent  a message  to  me  to  stop  at  his  place  on  mv 
way  down.  We  were  received  with  acclamations  ; all  the  jieojde 
turned  out  to  see  me,  and  there  was  the  u.sual  singing,  dancing, 
and  cutting  capers.  The  chief  took  me  immediately  to  his  own 
house,  the  best  in  the  town  ; but  I was  not  destined  to  remain 
quiet,  for  presently  the  house  and  all  the  neighbourhood  began  to 
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fill  Tip  with  people  eager  to  take  a look  at  me.  I was  fins  time 
doubly  a liero ; for  they  hatl  heard  of  iny  trip  to  the  Fan  countr)’, 
and  had  prophesied  that  1 should  bo  killed  and  eaten  by  those 
terrible  pi'ople,  of  whom  all  these  tribes  seem  to  stand  in  great 
awe.  Now  that  I was  como  buck  in  safety,  they  openly  pro- 
claimed that  I must  be  the  lucky  owner  of  a fetich  of  very 
remarkable  powers.  The  king  complimented  me  on  my  safe* 
return,  and  asked  why  I eared  to  see  the  cannibals  and  go  to 
their  country. 

When  I answered  that  I went  there  to  shoot  birds  and  animals 
strange  to  me,  there  went  up  a general  shout  of  astonishment, 
and  I fear  I lost  somewhat  of  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  hearers,  for  they  could  scarce  give  credence  to  what  appeared 
so  foolish.  Nevertheless,  Wanga,  the  chief,  invited  me  to  stay 
as  long  as  I pleitsed  with  him. 

I got  up  early  the  next  morning  to  take  a look  at  the  country, 
and  trj'  to  shoot  some  birds  for  my  collection  and  also  some 
pigeons  for  breakfast.  It  was  a fine  clear  morning,  and  I now 
for  the  first  time  uofieetl  the  beautiful  situation  of  Wanga’s 
town,  which  I had  been  tcxi  weary  to  ajipreeiute  the  night  before. 
It  lay  on  the  edge  of  a bluff,  perhaps  one  lumdred  and  fifty  feet 
liigh,  which  overhung  the  Noya,  and  from  whose  summit  I had 
a view  of  this  river’s  course  for  several  miles  up  and  down.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  town  was  a heavy  forest  of  grand  old 
trees,  many  of  vast  size  both  for  Indglit  and  thickness.  The 
underbrush  wtus  tolerably  dense,  and  huge  vines  stretched  from 
tree  to  tn'C,  like  gigantic  snakes.  Among  these  vines  I noticed 
the  India-rubber  vino,  and  found  it  to  be  very  jdentiful  in  this 
region. 

The  natives  looked  at  me  as  I was  stuffing  the  birds  I hatl 
killed,  and  were  lost  in  wonder  at  what  seemed  to  them  verv' 
remarkably  foolish. 

I spent  several  tlays  in  the  villages  near  here,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  kindness  and  also  with  curiosity.  They  hiul 
never  seen  a white  man  before,  and  of  course  were  full  of  sur- 
prise, and  alarm  too,  for  a time.  Others,  who  were  more  expe- 
rienced, asked  curious  questions  about  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  white  people.  'When  I told  them  that  a man  was  put 
into  prison  for  having  two  wives,  both  men  and  women  set  up  a 
shout  of  wonder,  but  seemed  to  think  that,  though  the  white 
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man’s  country  must  bo  a great  country,  the  white  men  were 
themselves  more  lucky  than  wise. 

Wanga  had  promised  me  a new  set  of  guides  if  I would  stay 
soiuG  days  with  him;  accordingly,  I sent  Jlbene’s  men  back, 
with  proper  acknowledgments,  and  prepared  for  a start  with  my 
new'  guides. 

We  were  to  go  down  the  Xoya  for  a few  miles  and  tlieii  take 
the  land,  leaving  our  canoes  to  return. 

I wanted  very  much  to  go  off  privately,  but  that  would  not  do. 
The  king  and  the  whole  village,  male  and  female,  alxjut  two 
hu!idred  people,  came  down  to  bid  me  good-bye,  and  I had  to  shake 
hands  all  round,  which  took  more  time  than  I cared  to  spare  for 
the  purpose.  But  it  was  the  last  pleasure  I was  ever  likely  to  do 
to  a people  who  had  received  me  witli  very  great  kiudne.ss.  One 
feels  a strange  softness  about  the  heart  on  leaving  one  of  these 
simjjle  African  villages,  wliere,  stranger  in  a strange  land,  he  has 
yet  been  treated  kindly,  and  all  his  wants  supplied.  The  people 
seem  really  sorry  to  see  you  go  ; and  as  you  leave,  thinking  that 
in  all  human  probability  you  will  never  meet  tht^se  kind  people 
again,  you  feel  sorrier  than  you  especti?<l. 

AVe  descended  the  Noya  for  a few  miles,  hailed  at  every  turn 
by  the  inhabitants  of  villages  who  wished  us  to  stop ; and  then 
abaudom.‘d  our  canoes  and  took  to  the  land.  For  .some  miles  it 
was  very  swampy,  and  the  loads  of  my  men  made  travelling  difli- 
cult  and  tedious.  I hud  now  with  me  the  entire  results  of  this 
expedition,  and  this  formed  no  light  burden,  even  for  the  stout, 
finely-made  negro  fellows  I had.  The  people  along  the  Noya 
are  a fine-looking  race,  not  above,  but  up  to  the  “ middle  height,” 
with  rather  intelligent  features,  and  not  very  black.  They  seem 
to  live  very  haj>pily  in  their  villages,  though,  of  course,  all  the 
vices  and  superstitions  of  Africa  infect  them,  and  often  make 
brutes  of  them. 

Presently  we  came  to  high  land,  and  then  the  landsca])e  re- 
gained somewhat  of  the  beauty  it  had  about  AA'anga’s  village, 
while  we  were  able  to  imsh  ahead  faster  over  the  solid  grouml. 
Towards  sunset  we  reached  a place  called  Ezongo,  where  the  in- 
habitants, seeing  our  heavy  loads,  and  supjx)sing  that  I brought 
them  vast  and  unheard-of  amounts  of  trade,  turned  out  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  enthusiasm  to  welcome  me. 

Their  ardour  cooled  somewhat  wheu  they  learned  the  contents 
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of  my  packages,  and  I found  in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  the 
ra.scally  cliief  or  king  of  Ezongo,  thinking  I must  place  a grcjat 
value  on  things  I had  gone  so  far  to  get,  had  determined  to  hold 
mo  till  I paid  a heavy  price  to  get  away. 

I was  very  angiy  at  this  outrage ; and  for  a while  things 
looked  as  though  I should  have  trouble.  I determined  not  to 
submit  to  an  imposition  which  would  leave  me  empty-hauded  and 
defenceless,  even  if  it  would  have  answ’ered  to  let  any  one  of  these 
fellows  impose  on  me  under  any  circumstances.  There  seemed 
likely  to  bo  a palaver.  I determined  to  fight  for  my  rights,  but 
was,  of  course,  anxious  to  get  all  settled  peaceably.  The  king, 
urgerl  on  by  his  people,  who  seemed  a greetly  set  of  rascals,  in- 
sisted on  his  price.  At  last,  my  Mbicho  guides  from  the  Noya 
tried  to  settle  the  matter.  They  were  wise  enough  to  get  the 
king  to  come  to  me  witli  them  alone.  I gave  the  rascal  a coat 
and  an  old  shirt,  and  told  him  what  was  literally  true — that  I was 
very  poor,  and  could  not  pay  what  his  jX!ople  wanted,  and  that 
he  must  bo  on  my  side.  He  went  out  at  once  and  harangued 
the  turbulent  extortioners.  I watched  the  result  with  consider- 
able anxiety ; but  at  last,  seeing  that  ho  would  succeed,  paid  my 
A\'anga-town  guides,  and  prejmred  to  set  out  for  Yoougoolapay,  a 
village  whose  chief  I had  seen  on  the  coast  some  time  before, 
when  he  made  me  promise  to  pay  him  a visit  on  my  return  from 
the  interior. 

I was  now  really  so  reduced  in  trade  that  I had  only  a few 
white  beads  left  to  pay  to  my  guides,  and  was  glad  enough  to  bo 
getting  down  towards  the  territory  of  a man  who  know  me,  and 
would  probably  trust  me. 

AV  e arrived  at  our  destination  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  My  old  friend.  King 
Alapay,  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  me  to  stay  some 
days,  which,  being  very  much  worn  out  with  constant  exposure 
and  anxieties,  I determined  to  do.  His  village  is  situated  ujx>n 
a high  hill  overlooking  the  surrounding  country,  and  a beautiful 
stream  skills  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  a charming  situation, 
and  the  jieople  who  hold  it  I found  very  kind,  jieaceable,  and 
hospitable. 

A considerable  number  of  independent  Mbicho  villages  lie  here 
within  a circuit  of  a few  miles,  and  live  in  great  harmony  with 
each  other,  all  having  prudently  intermarried  to  such  a degree 
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that  they  are  really  one  largo  family.  I was  made  welcome 
among  them  all,  and  spent  some  very  pleasant  days  in  hunting, 
and  particularly  in  that  kind  of  sport  called  here  ashiga-hunting, 
or  net-hunting — a practice  very  cmnmou  among  the  Bakidai 
tribes. 

This  singular  sport  is  very  much  practised  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  and,  as  it  is  generally  successful,  is  a local  amusement, 
and  brings  out  the  best  traits  of  the  natives.  I was  always  verv' 
fond  of  it. 

The  nets  arc  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  pineapple  plant,  and 
also  with  the  fibres  of  a kind  of  tree,  which  are  twisted  into  stout 
tlircads.  They  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  long  and  four  to 
five  feet  high,  and  every  village  owns  several.  But  as  few 
villages  have  sufficient  to  make  a great  spread,  generally  several 
unite  in  one  grand  hunt  and  divide  the  pr<iceeds,  the  game 
caught  in  any  net  being  the  share  of  its  omiers. 

Tho  first  day  we  went  out,  half-a-dozen  villagt's  met  together 
at  an  ajipointed  place,  tho  men  of  each  bringing  their  neta 
Then  we  set  oft’  for  a sjxit  alxuit  ten  miles  oft',  where  they  had 
a clearing  in  the  dense  woods  which  had  1>?en  used  IsTore.  e 
moved  along  in  silence,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  animals  who  might 
be  near  our  ground.  Tho  dogs — for  dogs  are  used  for  this  hunt 
— were  kept  still  aud  close  together. 

Finally  we  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  tho  work  of  spreading 
the  toils  began.  Each  party  stretched  a single  net,  tying  it  uji 
by  vines  anti  to  tho  lower  branches  of  trees ; but  as  all  worked 
in  one  direction,  aud  each  bs^k  care  to  join  his  and  his  neigh- 
bour’s net  together,  we  in  a very  short  time  had  aline  of  netting 
running  in  a wide  half-circle,  and  at  least  half-a-mile  long. 

This  done,  a jiarty  went  out  on  each  side  to  guard  the  sides 
and  prevent  escape,  aud  the  rest  of  us  were  then  ready  to 
beat  the  bush.  We  startetl  at  about  a mile  from  the  nets,  and, 
standing  about  fifty  yards  from  each  other,  advanced  graduall)^ 
shouting  and  making  what  noise  we  could,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  our  guns  in  readiness  to  pop  down  anything  which 
should  come  in  our  way.  The  sport  woidd  have  been  less  ex- 
hausting had  not  tho  jungle  been  so  dense.  Though  this  verj' 
sjwt  was  frc(|uently  used  for  net-hunting,  and  therefore  more 
cleared  than  the  neighbouring  wilder  wood,  yet  we  were  obligetl 
to  proceed  almost  step  by  step,  and  every  native  was  armed,  bc- 
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si<ie.s  his  gun,  with  a kind  of  heavy  cutlass  or  machete,  with  which 
it  was  necessary  literally  to  hew  out  a way,  the  vines  making  a 
net-work  which  only  the  beasts  of  the  forests  could  glide  through 
without  trouble. 

As  we  advanced,  so  did  the  men  who  guarded  the  flanks,  and 
thus  our  party  gradually  closed  on  tho  prey,  and  presently  we 
began  to  hear  shots.  I heard  the  shots,  but  could  see  nothing, 
and  had  only  to  hold  my  own  gun  in  n^adiness,  and  pray  that  my 
neighbour  might  not  shoot  me  by  mistake  ; for  they  are  fear- 
fully reckless  when  on  a chace. 

At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  nets.  We  had  caught  a 
gazelle  of  a very  minute  size — a jiretty  little  animal — which 
does  not  grow  to  be  larger  than  a punter.  It  is  very'  grace- 
ful, and  ought  to  make  a pretty  pet,  though  I have  never  seen 
one  tameil.  There  were  several  other  little  quadrupeds,  and 
a large  antelope  was  held  and  shot  before  I came  up;  and  an- 
other antelope,  being  shot  at  and  mi.ssed,  rushed  forward  and 
got  entangled  in  tho  net. 

llaviugdrawn  this  cover,  we  gathered  up  the  nets  and  the  dogs — 
who  enjoyed  the  sport  vastly — and  walked  oft’  to  try  another  place. 

I do  not  wonder  at  alt  at  the  bad  shots  the  natives  make. 
Wherever  I have  been  among  them  my  shots  have  excited  as- 
toiiLshment ; and  this  not  so  much  because  my  guns  are  bettor, 
as  becaus(!  I have  good  powder,  and  they  do  not  know'  how  to 
load  a gun.  Tht^  negro  idea  is  to  put  in  !\s  much  powder  ns  ho 
dare.s,  and  on  top  of  this  as  much  old  iron  as  ho  can  afford  to 
throw  away  in  one  shot.  If  the  powder  was  of  only  average 
strength  they  would  blow  themselves  to  pieee.s,  but  the  traders 
on  tho  coast  make  it  very  mild  by  adulterations ; and  I have  ac- 
tually seen  bits  of  iron  of  various  shapes  rammed  into  a gun  till 
it  was  loaded  to  w'ithin  a few  inches  of  the  muzzle.  Consequently, 
the  recoil  is  heavy  ; they  dare  not  hold  the  guns  to  their  shoul- 
dei's,  and  blaze  away  very  much  at  a venture. 

Walking  over  to  another  part  of  the  forest,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  distant,  we  again  spread  our  nets.  Here  we  had 
better  luck,  catching  a number  of  antelopes,  deer,  and  some 
smaller  animals.  This  seemed  enough  for  one  day,  of  which  I 
was  very  glad,  for  I was  tired  out. 

Before  breaking  up,  all  the  game  caught  was  laid  together, 
that  all  might  see  it.  And  now  I had  opi)ortunity  to  notice  the 
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curious  little  dogs,  uboiit  a fo<jt  high,  and  sharjj-earcd,  who  had 
been  of  such  material  assistanc<?  th'iving  the  animals  into  our 
toils.  They  were  standing  I(M)king  at  their  prizes  with  eager 
and  hungry  eyes.  Tliey  do  not  look  very  intelligent,  but  are  of 
the  greatest  use  in  this  sport,  becau.se  when  they  bark  the  game 
is  never  far  off,  and  thus  they  warn  the  hunters.  Often  they  go 
out  on  hunts  for  tliemselves;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  half- 
a-dozen  dogs  to  drive  an  antelope  to  the  n(yghbourho(xl  of  their 
village,  where  they  give  tongue,  and  the  hunters  eome  out  and 
kill  their  quarry. 

When  we  returned  to  the  village,  one  anteloi>e  was  j)ut  aside 
for  me,  being  a new  sjweies,  and  the  rest  of  the'  meat  was  imme- 
diately dividwl.  We  were  all  verj'  hungry,  and  cooking  began 
at  once.  I confess  I could  hardly  wait  for  the  dinner,  which  was 
one  worthy  an  emj)eror’s  })ulate,  consisting  of  plantains  c<X)ked 
in  various  ways,  and  venison  of  the  tenderest,  stewed  in  lemon- 
juice,  and  also  roasted.  Only  coflee  was  wanting,  for  my  coffee 
gave  out  some  days  ago. 

I was  glad  to  go  to  sleep  early,  but  was  scarce  sounilly  asle<'p 
when  I was  twned  out  of  the  house  by  a furious  attack  of  the 
btushikouay  ants.  They  were  already  all  over  me  when  I junij>ed 
up,  and  I was  bitten  terribly.  1 nui  out  into  the  street  and 
called  for  help.  The  natives  came  out,  and  lights  were  struck, 
and  presently  I was  relieved.  But  now  we  found  that  the  whole 
village  was  attacked.  The  great  army  was  pouring  in  on  us, 
doubtless  excited  by  tin;  smell  of  meat  in  the  housi’s;  and  my 
unfortunate  antelope  had  probably  brought  them  to  my  door. 
All  hands  had  to  turn  out  to  defend  ourselves.  We  built  little 
cordons  of  fire,  which  kept  them  away  from  jilaces  they  had  not 
yet  entered,  and  thus  ]>rotc‘cted  our  persons  from  their  attacks; 
and  towards  morning,  having  eaten  everything  they  coidd  get 
at,  they  left  us  in  peace.  As  was  to  be  ex^Xicted,  1 found  my 
anteloix;  destroyed — literally  eaten  up. 

The  vast  number,  the  sudden  appearance,  the  fero<‘ity  and 
voracity  of  these  frightful  animals  never  cease  to  a.stouish  me. 
Ixist  night  they  poured  in  literally  by  millions  and  billioas,  and 
oidy  when  many  fires  were  lighted  were  they  forced  from  that 
direct  and  victorious  course  which  they  generally  hold.  Then, 
however,  they  retreated  in  parties,  and  with  the  gi’catest  regula- 
rity, vast  numbers  remaining  to  complete  the  work  of  diistruction. 
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The  country  nhout  Yoon^oolnpay’s  village  ia  quite  hilly,  soiu(> 
of  the  hilLs  iK'ing  almost  worthy  to  bo  C4illcd  mountain-peaks. 
Everywhi'ro  a den.se  forest  covered  the  earth.  There  were  plen- 
tiful signs  of  iron  here  in  the  red  colour  of  the  earth  and  the 
abundance  of  ferruginous  quartz  scattered  all  over  the  ground. 
Ilhx-ks  of  a peculiar  blackish  stone  formed  the  river-beds,  and 
also  the  sides  (»f  tlu‘  hills,  which  were  divided  by  these  layers  into 
regular  steps  or  terraces.  Of  those  stones  and  the  quartz  I 
gathered  specimens,  but  they  were  lost,  with  much  mort;,  by  a 
fire  which  destroyed  the  finest  collection  of  subjects  of  natural 
history  I had  gathered  in  Africa. 

The  negroes  of  the  villages  differ  in  little  from  those  on  the 
coast  whom  the  reader  has  already  been  introduced  to,  except 
that  they  an;  dirtier.  There  is  nothing  more  di.sgusting  than  the 
toilet  of  one  of  thest’  iMbicho  fellows,  exce{)t  it  bt^  the  toilet  of  his 
wife.  The  women  seem  to  lay  on  the  oil  and  retl  earth  thicker 
than  their  huslainds;  seem  to  wear  dirtier  cloths  about  their 
middles,  and  are  actuidly  le.ss  endumlde  when  gathered  in  a 
crow<l  alsmt  a fire,  as  is  their  wont,  than  the  men.  Almost 
every  day  a party  of  men  and  women  crowd  into  my  hut  to  see 
iny  stufling  operations,  and  scarcely  are  they  there  than  I have 
to  leave  it,  the  odour  is  so  insufferably  sk-kening. 

But  they  are  kind-hearted,  and,  though  ti'inpted  sometimes  to 
steal,  the  mere  fact  that  I,  a stmnger  and  a white  man,  .su{»|X)sed 
to  be  the  posse.ssor  of  untold  wealth,  could  travel  through  all  the.se 
tribes  alonts  and  remain  unmolested,  is  evidence  enough  that 
the  black  fellows  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  not  such  a very  bad 
scd. 

I noticed  in  this  village  a custom  or  superstition  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes  I have  visited,  and  the  rc'iison,  or  supposed 
rea.son  for  which  I have  never  l>een  able  to  persuade  anyone  to 
tell  me.  On  the  first  night  when  the  new  mo<m  is  visible  idl  is 
kept  silent  in  the  village ; nobody  speaks  but  in  an  under-tone  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  King  Ala|)ay  came  out  of  his 
hou.se  and  danci'd  along  the  street,  his  face  and  iRxly  painted  in 
black,  red,  and  white,  and  spotted  all  over  with  spots  the  size  of 
a p-ach.  In  the  di)u  moonlight  he  had  a frightful  appearance, 
which  made  me  shudder  at  first.  I asked  him  why  ho  painted 
thus,  but  ho  oidy  answered  by  pointing  to  the  moon,  without 
speaking  a word. 
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There  are  other  and  varying  ceremonies  in  dill’erent  tribes  to 
welcomo  the  new  moon ; but  in  all  the  men  mark  their  bodies 
with  charmed  chalk  or  ochre  ; and  no  one  has  ever  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  tell  mo  the  meaning  of  the  rites  or  the  juirticnlai-s 
of  the  belief.  I supjjose  the  common  men  do  not  know  it 
themselves. 

After  a stay  of  a week  with  Alapay,  I determined  to  move  on, 
and  gave  the  king  to  understand  that  he  mast  give  me  men  to 
carry  my  baggage,  which  was  now  very  coasiderable ; for  I had 
added  some  birds  and  animals  to  it  here,  and  had  already  a 
great  deal  when  I arrived. 

A day  wi»s  accordingly  appointed,  and  the  king  propo.sed  to  go 
along  with  me,  of  which  I was  but  too  glad.  The  j)oor  villagers 
came  in  a body  and  asked  me  to  stay  longer ; and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  my  departure  all  hands  assembled  to  bid  me  gixjd-bye. 
I gave  each  some  leaves  of  tobacco,  with  which  they  were  im- 
mensely delighted,  and  then  shook  hands  all  round.  Our  de- 
parture took  place  amid  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  some  of  whom  were  almost  moved  to  tears.  The  Afri- 
can’s affections  are  easily  excited ; and  those  jMKiple  had  l)een 
so  kind  to  me,  they  felt  as  though  they  had  a great  interest 
in  me. 

Our  jMith  lay  through  an  immense  forest — a gmnd  solitude, 
gloomy  and,  even  at  midday,  unpenetrated  by  tin*  sun.  Here 
the  silence  was  only  made  more  striking  by  the  occasional  .shrill 
scream  of  a pari-ot  or  the  chatter  of  a monkey,  ^^’e  sjiw  no  other 
animals,  though  elephant-tracks  aljouuded,  and  the  leopard  is 
known  to  frequent  these  wfxxls. 

It  is  a most  singular  thing  that  no  hipjiopotami  are  found 
between  the  Gaboon  and  the  Moonduh,  wliereas  south  of  the 
equator  they  abound  in  all  the  rivers  and  lake.s  particularly  in  the 
Nazareth  and  the  Cape  Lopez  rivera.  Also,  they  reapj>ear  at  a 
ceriain  distance  north  of  the  equator,  so  that  there  is  this  narrow 
tract  or  belt  which  tlmy  avoi<l.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of 
the  ostrich ; while  the  elephant  of  this  narrow  belt  .should  Ire  a 
variety,  if  one  may  judg(*  (jf  the  ivory,  which  is  that  peculiar 
and  highly-valued  kind  which,  on  being  first  cut,  is  greenish 
rather  than  white;  and  when  turned  white  retains  its  colour 
and  does  not  quickly  turn  yellow,  as  is  so  common  with  ivory. 
The  biggest  ivory  of  the  coast  comes  from  this  belt  under  the 
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equator.  I have  seen  a tusk  whose  weight  was  110  poimds,  but 
this  was  an  extraordinary  instance  ; the  most  weigh  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds.  They  are  mostly  of  a shining  eoll'eo-colour 
outside,  and  I have  seen  some  which  were  as  black  as  ccml. 

Alajiay’s  wife  (his  Aend-wife)  made  me  a quantity  of  igouma, 
or  cassava-bread,  the  day  before  we  started,  so  tliat  with  a little 
tish  and  some  plantains  1 was  not  likely  to  starve,  even  if  we 
did  not  enter  any  villages  on  the  way.  The  ignuma  is  made  by 
pounding  and  making  a paste  of  tlie  cassava.  This  paste  is 
boiled,  and  bt;comcs  then  very  thick  and  firm.  It  is  now  shaped 
into  loaves  a foot  long  and  four  or  five  indies  in  circumference, 
and  permitted  to  dry,  when  it  becomes  hard  and  tough,  and 
may  bo  kept  several  week.s,  though  it  sours  and  bei.'omes  unfit 
for  a civilized  .stomach  generally  after  two  or  three  days.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  be  squeamisii  in  Africa,  which,  with  all  its 
tropical  richness  of  vegetation,  is  as  good  a place  to  starve  in  as 
any  man  coiUd  desire. 

In  the  afternoon,  shortly  after  eating  our  dinner  of  it/ouma  and 
ilried  fish,  we  came  to  a Mbicho  village,  wh(?re  the  jieojJe  all 
turned  out  to  get  a look  at  me,  as  they  had  never  seen  a white 
man  before.  They  were  a wild  set,  and  evidently  regarded  me 
as  a very  strange  monster. 

Some  hoiu-s  after  leaving  this  village  we  came  to  a high  ridge 
or  plateau,  along  which  were  strewn  some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary boulders  I ever  saw  ; immense  blocks  of  granite  cover- 
ing the  ground  in  every  direction,  and  many  of  them  betw'een 
thirty  and  forty  feet  higli  by  one  hundred  long  or  more.  This 
hill  or  ridge  was  the  highest  I had  seen  between  the  !M(X)ndah 
and  the  ]\Iuni ; and  I think  if  it  hud  not  been  for  the  trees  which  ob- 
structe<l  even  this  view,  I should  have  been  able  to  seethe  ocean. 

Near  to  the  largest  of  these  granite  masses,  a huge  rock  rising 
some  fifty  feet  out  of  the  ground,  I saw  the  entrance — between 
solid  rocks — to  a fine  large  cavern,  much  used  by  the  natives  us 
a house  to  stop  in  over  night  when  they  are  travelling  buck  ami 
forth,  and  very  comfortable,  as  it  is  open  to  the  light,  and  its 
vast  opening  admits  such  a floo<l  of  sunlight  and  air  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  u.sed  as  a lair  for  wild  beasts.  AVc  saw  the  re- 
mains of  various  fires  inside ; but  I am  bound  to  say  wo  saw  also 
the  tracks  of  various  leopards  and  other  dangerous  beasts  on  the 
outside,  for  which  reason  I did  not  care  to  sleep  there. 
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VMiile  explorin'!;  the  cavern  I thought  several  times  I heard  a 
trickling  which  seemed  almost  like  the  noise  of  rain ; in  fact, 
when  we  got  out  I was  surprised  to  find  not  a cloud  in  the  sky. 
Turning  for  an  explanation  to  Alapay,  he  led  me  along  a path 
which  evidently  led  to  the  trickling,  which  soon  grew  in  our  ears 
to  the  .sound  of  ru.shing  waters.  Presently  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  a steep  declivity,  and  here  I saw  before  and  around  mo  a mo.st 
charming  landscape,  the  centre  of  which  was  a most  beautiful 
waterfall.  A stream  which  meandered  along  the  slope  of  the 
plateau,  and  which  had  until  now  escajwd  us,  had  here  made  its 
way  through  a vast  granite  block  which  barred  its  course,  and, 
rushing  through  the  narrow  round  hole  in  this  block,  fell  in  one 
silvery  ca.scade  for  fifty  feet  down  to  the  lower  level.  Clear, 
sparkling,  and  pure  as  water  could  be,  it  rushed  down  to  its 
jiebbly  bed — a .sight  so  charming  to  my  eyes,  long  wearied  of  the 
monotony  of  the  interior  forests,  that  1 sat  for  some  time  and 
literally  “ feasted  my  eyes  ” upon  it. 

Then  came  an  attempt  to  have  a view  from  the  bottom.  After 
some  difficult  climbing  we  got  to  the  bottom,  and,  looking  up, 
beheld,  under  the  fall,  a hole  in  the  peqxmdicular  face  of  the 
nx!k,  which  formed  evidently  the  mouth  of  a cavern. 

I determined  to  enter  this.  We  lit  some  torches.  I took 
my  revolver  and  gun,  and,  accompanied  by  two  men,  made  g(x>d 
my  entrance  without  getting  wet.  Once  inside,  where  probably 
man  had  never  before  sto'xl,  we  excited  the  astonishment  of 
vast  nuinl)ers  of  huge  vampire  bats,  which  fluttered  around  our 
lights,  threatening  each  moment  to  leave  us  in  darkness,  while 
the  motion  of  their  wings  filled  the  cavern  with  a kind  of  dull 
thunderous  roar. 

When  wo  had  advanced  alxiut  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
mouth  we  came  to  a stream  or  puddle  of  water  extending 
entirely  across  the  floor  and  barring  our  way.  My  men,  who 
had  gone  thus  far  under  protest,  now  dcsinxl  to  rctui-n,  and 
urged  me  not  to  go  into  the  water  or  beyond,  because  aU  sorts 
of  wild  beasts  and  snakes  were  sure  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  us. 
At  the  word  snakes  I hesitated,  for  I confess  to  a great  dread  of 
serpents  in  the  dark  or  in  confined  places,  where  a snake  is 
likely  to  get  the  advantage  of  a man. 

Peering  into  the  darkness  beyond,  I thought  I saw  two  bright 
sparks  or  coals  of  eyes  gleaming  savagely  at  us.  Without 
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thinking  of  the  con.sequences,  I levelled  my  gun  at  the  shining 
objects  and  fired.  The  report  for  a moment  deafene<l  us.  Then 
came  a redoubled  rush  of  the  great  hideous  bats;  it  seemed  to 
me  as  t jough  millions  on  millions  of  these  animals  were  sud- 
eu  y aunched  out  on  us  from  all  j»arts  of  the  surrounding 
f,  oom,  our  torches  were  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and,  iianic- 
struck,  we  all  made  for  the  cavern’s  mouth— I witli  visions  of 
enraged  snakes  springing  after  and  trying  to  catch  up  with 
- f enough  to  reach  daylight  once  more, 

and  1 think  my  men  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  try  the 
darkness  again. 

T outside  was  as  charming  as  that  within  was  hideous. 

1 stood  long  looking  at  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  landscapes  I 

stream,  wliose  fall  over 
the  chflf  behind  me  filled  the  whole  forest  witli  a gentle  roar,  ran 
on  tetween  steep  banks  which  sometimes  seemed  almost  to 
meet  and  hide  it.  Away  down  the  valley  wo  could  see  its 
cou^  traced  like  a silver  line  over  the  plain,  finally  losing 
it.self  to  our  sight  in  a denser  part  of  the  forest  The  vallev  it- 
selt  was  a pleasant  wixxlcd  plain,  which  it  seemed  the  hand  of 
man  i not  jet  disturbed,  and  whence  the  song  of  birds  and 
the  chatter  of  monkeys,  and  hum  of  imsects  came  up  to  us  in  a 
confusion  of  sounds  very  jileasant  to  the  ear. 

We  could  not  loiter  long  over  this  scene,  however. . I was 
anxious  to  get  to  the  seashore,  and  we  set  ofi’  again  to  make  as 
good  prof^ess  before  dark  as  possible.  The  forest  aboundiKl  in 
vine.s,  which  were  every  moment  getting  in  our  way,  and  briars, 
wliicli  were  oven  worse,  so  that  travelling  in  the  dark,  if  we  had 
to  do  It,  was  likely  to  bo  very  unjileasaiit  The  whole  of  this 
eountry  abounds  in  little  rivulets  and  streain.s,  which  take  their 
nse  m these  first  hills  which  we  were  crossing  this  afternoon  and 
run  down  towards  the  seashore,  some  losing  themselves  ere 
getting  there,  and  otheis  emptying  their  tiny  loads  of  fresh 
water  into  the  great  Atlantic. 

Isupjxise  the  elephants  like  plenty  of  water ; wo  found  our- 
se  yes  a most  continually  crossing  or  following  elephants’  tracks. 

deed,  iny  men  walked  very  cautiously,  expecting  everj'  mo- 
ment to  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a herd.  But  they  arc 
very  s ly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  being  much  chased  for  the 
ivory ; and  keep  a good  watch  for  their  enemy,  man. 
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At  last  tbo  country  became  quite  flat,  tbe  elepbant-tracks 
ceased,  and  presently,  as  we  neared  a stream,  we  came  to  a 
inanj^rove-SAvamp.  It  was  almost  like  seeing  an  old  friend,  or 
an  old  enemy,  for  tbe  reminiscences  of  mu.squitws,  tecbous  navi- 
gation, and  malaria  wliieb  tbe  mangrove-tree  brought  up  in  my 
muiil,  were  by  no  means  pleasant.  From  a mangrove-tree  to  a 
mangrove-swamp  is  but  a step.  They  never  stand  alone. 

Presently  we  stood  once  more  on  the  bauks  of  the  little  stream 
whose  clear,  jwllucid  waters  bad  so  charmed  me  a little  fartbt'r 
up  tbe  country.  Now  it  was  only  a swamj).  Its  bed,  no  longer 
narrow,  was  spread  over  a flat  of  a mile,  and  the  now  muddy 
waters  meandered  slowly  through  an  immense  gi'owth  of  man- 
gi'0V(!8,  whoso  roots  extended  entirely  ai’ross  and  met  in  the 
middle,  showing  their  huge  rounds  above  thb  mire  and  water, 
like  the  folds  of  some  vast  serpent. 

It  was  high  tide,  and  there  was  not  a canoe  to  he  had.  To 
sleep  on  this  side  among  the  mangroves,  and  be  eaten  up  by 
musquiUjes,  was  not  a pleasant  prosjiect,  and  to  me  there  seemed 
no  other.  But  my  men  were  not  troubletl  at  all.  \Ve  were  to 
cross  over,  quite  ea.sily  too,  on  the  roots  which  projected  over 
the  water’s  edge;,  and  which  lay  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  at 
irregular  distuii(!es.  It  seemesi  a desi>erate  ventime  ; but  they 
set  out,  jumping  like  monkeys  from  j)lace  to  place,  and  I fol- 
lowed, exj)ecting  every  moment  to  fall  in  between  and  stick  in 
the  mud,  j)crhaps  to  be  attacked  by  some  noxious  reptile  whose 
rest  my  fall  would  disturb.  I had  to  take  off  my  shoes,  whose 
thick  soles  made  me  more  likely  to  slip.  I gave  all  my  bag- 
gag<»,  and  guns  and  pistols  to  the  men,  and  then  commenced  a 
journey  who.se  like  I hope  never  to  take  again.  AVe  were  an 
hour  in  getting  across — an  hour  of  continual  jumps  and  hops. 
In  tlie  midst  of  it  all  a man  behind  me  flopped  into  the  mud, 
calling  out  “Omemba!”  in  a frightened  voice. 

Now<“omcmba”  means  make.  The  poor  follow  had  put  his 
hand  on  an  enormous  black  snake,  and,  feeling  its  cold,  slimy 
scales,  let  go  his  hold  and  fell  through.  All  hands  immediately 
Is'gau  to  nin  faster  tlian  before,  and  to  shout  and  make  all  kinds 
of  noises  to  frighten  the  ser|M,uit.  But  the  ixx)r  animal  also  t(X)k 
fright,  and  began  to  crawl  away  among  the  branches  as  fast  as 
he  cotdd.  Unfortimately,  his  fright  led  him  directly  towards 
some  of  us  ; and  a general  panic  now  ensued,  everybody  running 
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as  fast  as  he  could  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Another 
man  fell  into  the  mud  below,  and  added  his  cries  to  the  general 
noise.  I came  very  near  getting  a mud-bath  myself,  but  luckily 
I escaped.  But  my  feet  were  badly  cut  up. 

At  last  we  were  safe  acros-s,  and  I breathed  freely  once 
more.  A little  way  from  the  edge  of  the  swamp  we  came  to  our 
resting-place,  the  village  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  named  King 
Apouron.  He  came  out  to  meet  me ; guns  were  tired,  and  the 
usual  African  welcome  of  shouts  and  dances  gone  through  with, 
and  th(‘n  we  entered  the  village,  where  Alapay  and  Apouron 
began  tlu'  ceremonies  of  introduction  ; the  former  giving  a short 
accotint  of  my  various  adventures  in  his  village,  and  the  latter 
listening  with  apjrarent  interest,  and  frecpiently  exclaiming,  in 
a wondering  way,  “ 1 do  not  know  uhy  otir  white  man  went  to 
your  bush-country  ! I do  not  know  why  he  should  go  there  ! ” 

Wliile  these  cen'monies  were  going  on  I walked  to  the  edge 
of  tiie  village  and  took  a long  look,  for  br-fore  me  lay  once  more 
the  ocean  and  Corisco  Bay.  I had  often  on  this  trip  wished 
myself  Imck  here,  and  it  was  with  no  slight  fe<*ling  of  giutitude 
to  God,  who  had  preserved  me  through  all,  that  1 hxiked  once 
more  at  the  ocean. 


To  keep  the  Devil  out.  The  Bell  li  w)und«tl  to  drive  out  the  evil  Aplrits,  while  the  good  onot 
cocQc  iato  Uic  bom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Up  the  Moondah  — Vc.'satious  of  a traveller  in  Africa  — Manprove-swanips  — 
Mbiclio  Men  run  off — Bashikouay  a"ain  — Missionary  Station — The  Bar- 
wo<xl  Trade  — Manner  of  getting  Bar-woo<l  — The  India-rubber  Vine  — 
How  Rubier  is  gathered  — Torturing  a Woman  — Adventure  witli  a wild 
Bull  — Lying  out  for  Game  — Bullock  and  Leopard  — Birds. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  October,  and  the  rainy  season  had 
fairly  set  in.  I determined,  after  some  consideration,  to  make 
a trip  up  the  Moondah  before  going  to  the  Gaboon ; hoping, 
indeed,  to  run  up  the  Moondah  and  cross  the  narrow  land  which 
separates  that  stream  from  the  Gaboon,  and  thus  return  down 
the  latter  to  my  headquarters. 

My  specimens  were  sent  to  Corisco.  I received  a supply  of 
goods  which  would  suffice  for  buying  food  up  the  ^Moondah ; and 
having  settled,  after  some  palaver,  with  Apouron,  who  thought 
the  less  gotxls  I took  with  me  the  better  he  should  be  off,  I at 
lust  got  off  on  the  30th  of  October. 

The  process  of  making  ready  for  such  an  exj)oditiou  as  this  is 
very  tedio\is,  especially  if  the  traveller  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king  of  a small  village.  I had  to  rent  my  canoe,  buy  my  masts, 
make  my  sails,  go  round  through  the  village  and  purchase  my 
paddles,  and,  finally,  I had  to  engage  my  men.  When  all  this 
was  done,  the  goods  packed  aboard,  and  good-bye  said,  I had 
been  ten  days  engaged  in  preparations.  Time  is  of  no  value  to 
the  African. 

We  had  a head  wind,  but  nevertheless  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
Jloondah  towards  afternoon  of  our  sidling  day.  The  tide  was 
running  out,  and  against  us,  and,  as  the  wind  was  still  ahead, 
our  progress  was  slow ; but  it  gave  me  an  opjwrtunity  to  kill 
some  of  the  birds  which  come  down  here  to  get  their  living,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  fish  found  here.  The  shore,  the 
mud-islamls,  and  the  waters  all  around  were  alive  with  these 
birds.  Here  a flock  of  pelicans  swam  along  majestically,  keep- 
ing at  a good  distance  from  our  boat ; there  a long  string  of 
flamingoes  stretched  along  the  muddy  shore,  looking,  for  all  tlie 
world,  like  a lino  of  fire ; and  wherever  the  mud  peeped  out  of 
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tho  water  there  were  herons,  cranes,  gulls  of  various  kinds,  while 
a tree  on  the  shore  was  covered  with  a flock  of  the  Is'autiful 
Egrctta  fiavirontris,  whose  pure  white  feathers  looked  like  snow 
in  the  distance. 

Towards  sunset  we  anived  at  the  Shekiani  village  where  I 
intended  to  stop.  The  king  I had  knowui  before,  and  thought  he 
wmdd  help  me  up  further.  This  village  lay  at  the  top  of  one  of 
tho  only  two  hills  I saw  on  the  Jloondah,  and  the.se  are  Iwth  at 
its  mouth.  It  is  throughout  a low-banke<l,  swampy  stream, 
overrun  with  mangroves,  and  half  dry  when  the  tide,  runs  out. 
It  used  to  afford  a good  deal  of  India-rubber,  and  the  bar-wood 
trade  is  always  very  brisk  ; also  it  produces  a little  beeswax,  and 
a trifle  of  ebony  and  ivory.  Thus  the  Shekianis  are  known  to 
white  men,  who  come  there  often  in  their  vessels  to  trade  with 
them.  Several  thousand  tons  of  bar-wood  are  taken  annually. 

On  the  bth  of  Novemljer  I started  with  a new  crew  up  river. 
I foiiud  one  vast,  continuous  mangrove-swamj),  in  which  no 
villages  could  be  found — these  lying  mostly  away  from  the  main 
stream  on  little  creek.s,  which,  being  dry  at  low  tide,  could  be 
visitf'd  only  with  difliculty.  From  these  gloomy  mangrove- 
forests  went  up  a stench  of  decaying  matter  whi(!h  was  not  only 
unhealthy,  but  unpleasant.  Add  to  this  the  constant  risk  of 
getting  oiu"  canoe  on  a mud-bank,  and  a persistent  drizzle  with 
which  we  were  favoured  all  day,  and  you  will  see  that  the  day’s 
journey  wa.s  not  pleasant 

iS'ear  sunset  we  came  to  a Jlbieho  village.  Tlie  Mbicho  .speak 
a variety  of  the  Shekiani,  and  we  could  therefore  make  our- 
selves understood.  I .spent  the  night  here,  and  found  in  the 
morning  that  my  men  had  run  away  with  the  canoe,  leaving 
me,  fortunately,  my  goixls,  but  no  means  of  getting  ahead.  Iliad 
paid  them  beforehand.  I learned  that  they  had  had  trouble  with 
a village  we  should  have  to  pass,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  higher. 

The  31bicho,  of  course,  were  delighted  to  have  me  at  their 
mercy,  and  determined — good  fellows ! — to  make  as  much  out  of 
me  as  jKissible,  I began  operations  by  feeing  the  king — -pri- 
vately, of  course — who  thereupon  told  Ids  jieople  that  I w^anted 
men  and  a canoe,  and  that  I was  his  dearest  friend.  There  was 
much  squabbling;  and,  finally,  I succeeded  in  engaging  four 
men  to  go  with  me  for  ten  yards  of  prints  each ; but  not  to-day 
— to-moiTow.  “ To-morrow  ” is  the  favourite  word  in  Mrica 
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Meantime  I learned  that  some  white  men  lived  farther  up, 
and  knew  at  once  they  must  be  missionaries,  whom  I determined 
to  see.  Accordingly,  nest  morning,  wo  started  again — this  time 
in  a very  small  canoe,  and  with  no  conveniences  of  any  kind- 
We  wore  still  among  mangrove-swamps;  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  that  the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  hung  in  the  Avater  at 
high  tide,  and  were  bare  at  low  tide,  were  covered  thickly  with 
oysters. 

Letween  the  mud,  the  smell,  and  the  hot  .sun,  which  poured 
down  on  my  head  all  day,  I got  a violent  hea<lach(\  which  dis- 
appeared only  Avhen  we  came  to  a sudden  and  beautiful  change 
of  scenery.  About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Moondah 
the  tide  ceases  to  aft’ect  the  river,  and  the  swamps  disappear. 
As  we  were  sailing  along  we  came  to  a turn  in  the  river, 
rounding  which  we  found  ourselves  in  what  seemed  really  another 
land.  The  mangroves  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  higher,  and  the  stream  itself  rolled  along  with  a 
life-like  current  between  its  Avell-detined  banks.  Palms,  and  the 
usual  vegetation  of  the  African  upland,  bordered  the  banks,  and 
here  and  there  large  trees  projecting  over  met  in  the  middle, 
and  formed  a fine  arbour,  beneath  wliich  we  sailed,  relieved  of 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 

Presently  we  came  to  a small  creek,  and  rowing  up  that  for 
a mile,  I saw  before  me  a narrow  path  which  was  to  lead  me 
over  to  the  Ikoi  Creek,  where  my  friends  the  missionaries  were 
living. 

The  Jloondah  is  a most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  river — 
one  vast  swamp,  which  seejns  little  likely  ever  to  be  usid'ul  to 
man.  I was  forcctl  to  take  quinine  twee  a day  while  going  up, 
and  the  few  natives  who  live  near  its  banks  are  a poor  set,  sickly, 
and  with  little  energy. 

At  the  back  of  the  swamp,  however,  there  are  hills  and  a high 
country,  where  the  bar-wood  tree  exists  in  great  abundance. 
The  natives  cut  great  quantities  of  it  every  year ; and  if  it  did 
not  grow  fast  and  in  the  greatest  plenty  they  would  long  since 
have  exhausted  it,  as  well  here  os  on  the  Muni  and  the  Gaboon. 

We  tmvelled  along  our  path  till  dark,  when  we  fell  in  with 
a Eakalai  village.  The  people  wanted  me  to  stay,  but  their 
motions  were  suspicious,  and  I would  not.  We  got  torches,  and 
1 sent  a man  ahead  and  kept  one  behind,  to  light  us  on  our  way. 
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In  this  village  I saw  an  albino,  his  face  quite  white,  and  his 
liair  flaxen — a very  singular  sight. 

We  had  not  gone  far  with  our  torches  when  I had  the  mis- 
fortune to  step  into  an  army  of  bashikouay  ants.  I was  covered 
with  them  in  an  instant,  and  screamed  for  help.  The  men 
ru.shed  towards  me  and  hel|>ed  me  to  strip  myself,  which  done,  wo 
killeil  whafc  remained  on  my  body.  For  a few  minutes  I suffered 
the  most  frightful  torments,  and  was  glad  enough  to  have  aU  the 
help  I could  against  these  terrible  animals. 

Having  well  shaken  out  my  clothes,  I put  them  on  again — 
having  gotten  out  of  the  way  of  the  ants,  of  course — and  wo 
proceeded. 

AVe  next  found  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  road.  AVe  retraced 
our  steps  and  got  into  the  right  path,  but  had  gone  but  a little 
way  when  once  more  I had  the  misfortune  to  step  into  an  army 
of  bashikouay.  This  time  I was  prepared.  In  an  iiestant  I was 
stripped,  and,  though  I was  severely  bitten,  yet  I got  off  easier 
than  before. 

By  this  time  my  clothes  were  all  torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharp 
thorns,  and  I was  beginning  to  think  that  the  company  of  the 
Bakalai  rascals  would  have  been  better  than  this  travelling  by 
night ; when  the  men  announced  that  we  were  now  nearing  the 
Tkoi  village.  I was  completely  exhausted,  and  could  not  have 
walked  another  mUe,  and  I made  up  my  mind  never  to  travel 
through  the  woods  again  by  night 

The  natives  were  still  lying  about  their  fires  when  we  arrived 
in  the  village,  and  I was  shown  the  missionaries’  hou.se,  when  I 
found  to  my  joy  that  the  missionaries  who  now  n^sided  here 
were  both  old  friends  of  mine.  Rev.  Messrs.  Best  and  Bierce, 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Jl.  They  were  filling  the  place  formerly 
occupied  hero  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Preston  and  liis  good 
wife. 

Here  I found  a welcome,  and  once  more  a real  bed  to  sleep 
upon,  and  had  some  opportunity  to  rest  my  wearied  limbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Best,  and  3Ir.  and  Mrs.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Pierce, 
had  laboured  for  some  years  among  the  Bakalai  about  the  Ikoi. 
They  understood  the  Bakalai  language,  and  taught  the  children 
here  in  the  Scriptures  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  with  con- 
siderable success.  Let  me  give  here  an  account  of  a day  of  the 
life  of  these  missionaries. 
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Evon'ltody  rose  at  daybreak,  and  presently  after  a little  bell 
callwl  the  servants  (nid  strangers  into  a little  room  wliieh  serves 
as  parlour  and  sitting-room  and  library,  wh(>re  morning  prayers 
were  ofl'i?red  in  the  llakalai  language;  the  Bilde  being  read  also 
in  Bakalai  from  a translation  made  by  Jlr.  Best. 

Then  eame  breakfast ; after  wliieh  the  sidiolars  played  until 
nine  o’cloek,  when  the  ringing  of  a bell  ealled  them  to  school. 
School  was  opened  by  a hymn  sung  by  all  the  ehildreiii  followed 
by  prayer.  'I'lieu  came  recitations  of  the  elas.ses.  They  seemed 
particularly  well  up  in  geography  when  I was  there,  but  had  just 
bi'gun  arithmetic,  and  were  doing  immensti  sums  in  addition. 
The  children  seemed  to  enjoy  the  schooling;  and  as  the 
missionaries  are  kind  to  them,  and  their  stuilii's  are  not  very 
diflicult,  while  their  play-hours  are  long,  it  seems  natuml  tliat 
they  shoulil  like  it.  From  twelve  to  two  was  recess ; and  then 
the  girls  ttnik  lessons  in  sewdng,  their  great  ambition  being  to 
sew  well  enough  to  make  shirts.  Also  in  the  afternoon  the  boys 
were  taught  writing,  and  I remarked  that  some  of  them  wroti^ 
beautiful  hands. 

The  people  about  here  are  engagt^  in  the  bar-wood  trade, 
and  a g(X)d  deal  of  this  dye-W(x»d  is  .shipped  down  this  creek  to 
the  (Jal>oon,  and  also  down  to  the  Moondah. 

Bar-woo<l,  as  I have  before  e.xplained,  is  a red  dye-wood.  It 
is  the  tnink  of  what  tin?  natives  call  the  eyo^rce,  a large, 
tall,  very  graceful  tree,  with  abundant  braneh<;s  high  up,  small 
bright-green  leaves,  and  a beautiful  smooth  reddish-coloured 
bark.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  forc.sts  of  this  part  of  Africa. 
In  fact,  tho  supply  may  Ih^  considered  as  inexhau.stible,  the 
labour  of  bringing  it  to  market  being  tho  mo.st  costly  part  of  its 
prf)duction. 

Though  great  tmd(>rs,  these  natives  have  no  ideas  about 
laying  up  a store  of  their  products  Iwfore  it  is  wanted.  This  is 
what  detains  trading-vessels  so  long  on  the  eoa.st.  When  a vessel 
comes  for  bar-wood,  the  news  itnmwliately  spreads  all  about  the 
neighbourhood,  and  tho  men  bestir  tliemselves  to  get  a supjily 
down.  There'  is  great  excitement  among  the  villages ; and  thi.s 
particularly  if  it  happens  that  the  chief  of  the  village  ha.s  friends 
among  those  to  whom  tho  captain  has  “given  his  trast” — that 
is  to  say,  those  with  whom  he  is  going  to  deal,  and  for  whom  he 
has  brought  goods. 
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Every  man  immediately  goes  out  to  the  forest  and  selects  a 
tree  for  himself,  which  he  begins  to  cut  down.  The  bar-wood  of 
commerce  is  the  heart  or  main  part  of  the  trunk,  and  is  rod. 
The  useful  woo<l  is  surrounded  by  a covering  of  white  sap-wood 
aixmt  two  inches  thick,  which  is  useless,  and  is  carefully  cut 
off.  Then  the  wood  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three  feet,  eiwh  piece 
weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  The  father  and  his 
chiMren  cut  and  split  the  wooil,  and  the  mves  carry  it  into  the 
vilhiges,  and  the  latter  thereu|X)n  claim  a distinct  part  of  the 
returns,  which  they  get,  though  often  unwillingly.  Bar-wood 
is  so  low-priced  in  Eurojw  that  the  natives  here  get  but  very 
small  prices,  and  five  dollars  for  a hundred  billets  is  already  a 
higli  rate.  As  they  have  to  carry  everything  down  to  the  sea 
on  their  backs,  unh;sa  they  are  lucky  enough  to  live  near 
rivers  or  creeks,  they  have  to  work  hard  enough  for  the  little 
they  got. 

The  India-rubber  vine  afforded  once  one  of  the  largest  exports 
of  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  caoutchouc  of  Africa  is  obtained 
from  a vine  (called  dambo  by  the  natives),  and  not  from  a tree. 
This  vine  is  of  immense  length,  and  has  singularly  few  leaves, 
aud  only  at  the  extremity  of  the  vine.  I'he  leaves  are  broad, 
dark  green,  and  lance-shaped.  The  bark  is  rough,  and  of  a 
brownish  hue.  A large  vine  is  often  five  inch<?s  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  To  get  the  best  India-rubber,  the  milk  must  he 
taken  from  the  incision  in  the  bark,  without  wounding  the  wood, 
as  this  has  a jiiice  of  its  own,  which,  mixing  with  the  milk, 
spoils  it. 

The  recently-growing  demand  for  this  product  has  induced  the 
natives  to  lululterate  it  with  the  milky  juice  of  various  trees  and 
vines  found  in  these  forests.  Tliis  has  seriotisly  injimed  their 
tnide,  but  will  probably  result  in  saving  this  valuable  vine  from 
total  extinction  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  disiLster  was 
like  to  be  caused  by  the  fimli.sh  improvidence  of  the  native 
caoutchouc  collectors,  who  bled  the  vines  at  so  many  j>ores  as 
to  exhaust  them  of  their  life-blood.  Thus,  some  years  ago, 
thousands  of  vines  were  destroyed  annually ; and  ns  the  vine  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  the  milk  of  the  young  vine  is  tliin,  watery, 
and  le.ss  valuable,  they  have  very  much  injured  themselves  and 
the  reputation  of  their  goods  by  even  tapping  these. 

For  some  years  the  trade  was  entirely  stopped ; but  more 
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recently  the  French  have  recommenced  it,  and  in  18r>9  an 
American  vessel  was  sent  out  by  a New  York  house,  Messrs. 
James  Bi.shop  and  Co.,  to  get  a cargo. 

The  caoutchouc-vine  grows  equally  well  in  low  and  high 
ground,  but  is  found  most  plentiful  in  the  valleys  and  bottom- 
lands along  the  Muni  and  other  rivers.  The  milk  taken  from  the 
vines  growing  on  high  lauds  is,  however,  thicker,  and  yields  a 
better  article  of  India-rubber. 

It  is  a plea-sant  sight  to  see  a party  of  natives  setting  out  to 
gather  India-rubber.  I once  accompanied  such  a party  on  the 
Benito  River,  my  object  being  game,  while  theirs  was  caoutchouc. 
For  several  days  before  setting  out  the  women  were  busied  in 
preparing  food,  and  smoking  the  boiled  manioc  which  is  their 
principal  subsistence.  The  men  meantime  were  making  ready 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  Ity 
furbishing  up  their  spears  and  guns.  Cutlas,ses  and  knives  were 
sharpened,  and  the  wooden  {K>ts  in  which  the  precious  juice  was 
to  be  gathered  were  carefully  collected  and  made  ready  for 
tramiKirtation  ; while  others  still  prepare<l  the  wooden  moulds  in 
which  the  juice  is  permitted  to  solidify.  It  was  a pleasant  scene 
of  industry  and  excitement.  The  negroes  rejoiced  beforehand 
on  the  good  luck  they  hoped  to  have. 

But  all  this  innocent  joy  was  destroyed  for  me  the  morning 
before  wo  set  out,  by  accidentally  stumbling  across  one  of  those 
acts  of  barbarism  which  chill  the  blood  of  a civilized  man, 
though  but  slightly  regarded  by  the  negroes.  I was  hunting 
in  the  woods  near  tho  village,  and  saw  sitting  on  a tree  at  some 
distance  a pair  of  beautiful  green  pigeons  (Trerrni  nudiro»1rin), 
which  I wanted  much  for  my  collection  of  birds.  By  dint  of 
much  exertion  I penetrated  the  jungle  to  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  here  a ghastly  sight  met  my  eyes.  It  was  the  coq>se  of  a 
woman,  young  evidently,  and  with  features  once  mild  and  gowl. 
She  had  been  tied  up  here  on  some  infernal  accusation  of 
witchcraft  and  tortured.  Tho  torture  consisted  in  lacerations 
of  tho  flesh  all  over  the  body,  and  in  the  cuts  red  peppers  hiul 
been  rubbed.  This  is  a common  mode  of  tormenting  with  these 
people,  and  as  devilish  in  ingenuity  as  anything  could  well  be. 
Then  the  corpse  was  deserted.  I could  only  hoj>e  the  poor  girl 
died  of  her  wounds,  and  had  not  to  wait  for  the  slower  process 
of  agonized  starvation  to  which  such  victims  are  left.  Will  the 
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reader  think  hard  of  me  that  I felt  it  in  my  heart  to  go  back 
to  the  village  and  shoot  every  man  who  had  a hand  in  tliis 
monstrous  barbarity?  But  what  would  have  been  the  use? 
Such  scenes  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  parts  of  heathen 
Africa,  and  will  continue  till  Christianity  is  spread  abroad  here, 
and  in  its  light  these  heathen  barbarisms  perish.  I fear  it  will 
be  many  a long  year  yet. 

Gloomy  and  savage  with  this  remembrance,  I set  out  with  the 
negroes,  whose  cheerful  songs  grated  harshly  on  my  ears.  I 
wondered  how  people  could  sing  and  laugh  after  committing 
such  a crime. 

The  party  were  in  high  spirits.  The  women  bore  on  their 
devoted  backs  the  cooking  utensils  and  other  necessary  canij)- 
equipage.  The  men  carried  only  their  arms.  We  travelled  all 
day,  and  part  of  the  second  day,  ere  the  ground  was  reached. 
At  last  the  vines  grew  plentiful,  and  the  party  stopped  to  recon- 
noitre. After  a two  hours’  exploration,  the  men  retiumed  satis- 
fied, greatly  exaggerating,  of  course,  the  abundance  of  the  vines 
— they  exaggerate  everything — but  all  agreeing  that  we  must 
encamp  where  we  were. 

3Ien  and  women  at  once  set  out  to  gather  large  leaves  with 
which  to  form  shelters  for  ourselves,  as  it  was  the  rainy  season, 
and  we  needed  to  be  protected  from  the  showers.  Branches 
and  leaves  were  also  collected  for  our  beds  ; and  a huge  fire  was 
built  to  protect  us  from  the  incursions  of  leopards,  which  are 
plentiful  in  these  woofls,  and  quite  daring  enough  to  attempt  a 
meal  even  from  so  largo  a j)arty  as  ours. 

We  slept  close  around  the  camp-fire,  with  our  guns  in  readi- 
ness to  resist  any  venturi^some  leopards ; but,  for  this  night, 
only  heard  the  terrible  roar  of  the  beasts  at  a distance. 

The  next  morning  each  man  took  his  own  family,  and  went 
out  on  an  independent  prospecting  tour.  These  negroes  have 
no  idea  of  working  together.  Though  they  set  out  in  a large 
comjmny,  this  is  only  to  protect  themselves  against  wild  beasts. 
Once  on  the  ground,  every  family  works  for  itself,  hunting  up 
its  own  vines,  and  carrying  away  separately  the  fruits  of  its  toil. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  some  are  lucky  and  others  unlucky ; 
whence  originate  quarrels,  accusations  of  theft,  often  fights,  in 
which  the  weaker,  of  course,  is  the  sufferer.  The  scene  is  not 
so  pastoral  as  it  might  be. 
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The  nej)froPS  stayed  out  all  day,  mid  at  night  came  in,  each 
bearing  little  jars  of  milk  gathered  during  the  day.  The  milk 
was  now  jxiured  into  the  wooden  cylinders  in  whicdi  it  is  per- 
mitted to  congeal,  and  then  all  once  more  gathered  about  the 
tire,  and  related,  with  much  noisy  declamation,  the  adventures 
of  the  day. 

On  this  first  day  I shot  several  niarc  or  wild  buffalo  {Bo» 
hrachicheros).  It  is  a very  savage  beast,  and  one,  which  I only 
wounded,  attacked  me.  I had  taken  good  aim,  but  my  bullet 
struck  a vine  on  its  way  and  glanced  a.side,  so  that,  instead  of 
hitting  the  beast  between  the  eyes,  I only  wounded  him  in  the 
botly. 

It  was  a huge  bull,  and,  turning  fiercely,  he  came  at  me 
without  8to]ii>ing  to  think.  I had  but  a moment  to  consider, 
and  prudently  determined  to  run,  for,  though  I had  my  second 
barrel  in  reserve,  the  crash  of  the  infuriated  bull  was  too 
}Kiwcrful.  As  I turned  to  make  my  escaiie,  I found  my  foot 
hopelessly  caught  in  a tough  vine.  I was  a pri.soncr,  and  the 
bull  dashing  toward  me,  head  down  and  eyes  a-flame,  tearing 
asunder  the  vines  which  barred  his  progress  as  though  they  had 
been  threails.  I had  been  nervous  a moment  before ; but  now, 
turning  to  meet  the  enemy,  felt  at  once  my  nerves  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  my  whole  system  braced  for  the  emergency. 

All  depended  on  one  shot,  for,  entangled  as  I was,  if  I missed 
the  bull  wi)uld  not,  I waited  a second  more,  till  he  was  within 
five  yards  of  me,  and  then  fired  at  his  head.  lie  gave  one  loud, 
hoarse  bellow,  and  then  (thank  Cod!)  tumbled  at  my  feet, 
almost  touching  me,  a mass  of  dead  flesh. 

The  hunt  after  wild  boar  was  my  daily  amusement,  and  by 
its  means  I supplied  the  whole  camp  with  meat ; but  the  finest 
experience  of  this  trip  I must  no\v  relate.  Arming  myself  one 
evening,  and  blacking  my  fa<;e  with  charcoal,  as  was  my  fashion 
in  all  my  hunts— nothing  sc'cms  to  catch  the  eye  of  a wild  beast 
of  this  country  so  qm'ckly  as  a white  face — I went  out  of  sound 
of  the  encampment,  and  in  what  I knew  to  be  a walk  of  the 
buffalo,  and  lay  down  under  the  shelter  of  a huge  ant-hill  to 
watch  for  game.  It  was  a starlight  night,  but  in  the  forest 
there  was  a sombre  light,  in  which  such  a spectacle  as  I wished 
for  would  have  shown  to  advantage.  Here  I lay  for  one  hour, 
two  houi-s,  three  hoims,  and  heard  no  sound  but  the  indis- 
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tiu"uishable  medley  which  so  eloquently  tells  of  tho  night-life 
of  the  woods.  Now  and  then  the  cracking  of  a twig  and  a grunt 
told  of  some  iwrainbulating  pig;  and  once  a whole  herd  of 
gazelles  filed  past  me  iii  fine  array,  never  knowing  my  presfiuce. 
as  I was  luckily  to  windward  of  them.  At  last,  I am  ashamed 
to  say,  I fell  asleep.  How  long  I dozed  I do  not  know,  but  I 
was  awakened  with  a start  by  an  unearthly  roar — a yell — as  of 
some  animal  in  extreme  ten’or  and  agony. . 

I started  up,  looked  hurriedly  about  the  narrow  space  which 
was  open  around  me,  but  saw  nothing.  The  woods  were  yet  re- 
sounding with  tho  cry  which  had  so  startled  me.  And  now  a 
dull  booming  roar  succeeded,  and  I could  guess  that  beyond  my 
sight,  out  iu  some  other  open  spice,  some  fortunate  leopard  had 
gained  a meal.  Determineil  to  see  tho  fight,  if  p)ssible,  I made 
towards  tlie  sounds,  and,  emerging  from  tho  wood,  saw  scudding 
across  the  plain,  and  at  but  little  ili.stance  from  me,  a wild  bull, 
on  whose  neck  was  crouched  what  I instantly  knew,  from  the 
natives’  description,  to  be  a leopard.  Vainly  the  pior  beast 
reared,  tossed,  ran,  stopped,  roared,  and  yelled.  In  its  blind 
terror  it  at  last  even  mshi^d  against  a tree,  and  nearly  tumbled 
over  with  tho  recoil.  But  once  more  anguLsh  lent  it  strength, 
and  it  set  out  on  another  race.  I took  as  good  aim  at  the 
leopard’s  figure  ns  I could,  and  fired,  hut  with  no  efl’ect  that  I 
could  discover.  The  exciting  sjiectacle  lasted  but  a minute ; 
then  the  bull  was  lost  to  my  sight,  and  presently  his  roars 
ceased.  Probably  the  leopard  had  sucked  away  his  life,  aud 
was  now  feasting  on  the  carcase. 

Wo  stayed  a week.  In  that  time  the  party  collected  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  India-rubber,  and  then  returned  with  cheery 
songs  to  the  village,  each  one  expecting  to  make  great  bargains 
with  the  Mpougwe  traders,  or  with  white  men. 

To  return,  now,  to  my  regular  route,  from  which  this  has 
been  a very  long  digre.ssion. 

The  country  aljout  the  Ikoi  Creek  seems  to  bo  a great  bird- 
country.  During  my  stay  at  Mr.  Best’s  I killed  a great  many 
lK‘autiful  birds,  some  rare,  and  a few  of  hitherto  unknown 
varieties.  One  was  a variety  of  the  pirtridge,  the  FrancoUnug 
gquamatug,  a gray  bird,  whoso  loud  call  was  heard  in  the  forests 
every  evening  calling  its  mate.  They  sleep  side  by  side  on  a 
particular  branch  of  some  tree  where  they  have  their  home„  and 
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one  does  not  eease  to  call  until  the  other  arrives  at  this  rendez- 
vous. The  other— a very  cm’ious  bird — has  I>een  .since  named 
tlie  Barbatula  du  ChaiUui.  It  is  a really  beautiful  creature : 
throat  and  breast  a glos.sy  blue-black ; licad  sc^ulet ; a line  of 
canary-yellow  running  from  above  the  eyes  along  tlie  neck ; and 
tlie  back,  which  is  black,  covered  with  canary-yellow  spots. 
This  singular  little  binl  makes  its  nest  with  great  pains  in  the 
wood  of  dead  trees.  The  male  and  female  settle  ujkiu  a tree 
which  seems  to  have  been  dead  a suflicient  time  to  soften  the 
wood  a bttle,  and  then,  going  to  work  with  their  bills,  ]>eck  out 
a circular  opening  two  inches  in  diamek*r,  and  j)erhaps  two 
inches  deep.  This  done,  they  <lig  peqxmdieularly  down  for 
alajiit  four  inches.  The  cavity  thus  made  is  their  nest.  Of 
course,  as  they  are  small  birds,  it  takes  them  a long  time  U)  per- 
form this  piece  of  cari>enteriug — often  two  or  three  weeks, 
'i'hen  it  is  lined  softly,  and  the  female  lays  her  eggs  and  hatches 
them  in  security. 

From  the  Ikoi  Creek  I returned  without  incidcut  or  adven- 
ture to  the  Gaboon. 
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Crct'k  Nnvigntion  — NoctnrMl  Haliits  of  tlic  Negroes  — A royal  Farm  — 
ISeacli-travcl  — Canoe-building  — Ogonla-Limbai  — A great  Elepliant- 
hunler  — In  the  Surf  — Sliark  Kiver  — Prairies  — Sangatanga  — King 
Bango — An  Audience  of  Koyalty  — A Ball — ]!nrrac(X)ns — Unwelcome 
Guest  — A Slaver  in  the  OflBng  — Decline  of  the  Slave-tiadc  on  this  Coast  — 
Idols. 

JIy  stay  in  Gaboon  was  only  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  secure 
my  specimens  and  send  them  on,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  a 
trip  to  Cape  Lopez.  I was  anxious  to  see  for  myself  the  barra- 
coons  of  the  slave-traders,  as  well  as  to  hunt  the  wild  buffalo, 
which  is  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  prairies  of  that  part  of 
the  interior. 

When  all  was  ready,  I placed  all  my  goods,  and  guns,  and 
ammunition  in  one  of  the  immense  canoes  which  the  Mpongwe 
make,  and  we  started  for  Mbata  Creek,  on  which  lay  the  planta- 
tion of  my  old  friend  King  Kompochombo,  or  Roi  Dennis,  as  the 
French  call  him. 

We  cntcrerl  the  3Ibata  Creek  at  4 r.M.,  and  puddled  up  and 
up,  the  stream  growing  narrower  all  the  time,  and  more  over- 
hung with  trees,  till  about  midnight  the  men  had  to  puU  the 
canoe  through  the  brushwood,  which  made  more  swamp  than 
creek.  This  brought  us  soon  to  the  end  of  the  creek,  and  then 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  royal  plantation. 

]My  baggage  was  immediately  taken  to  the  king’s  first  wife’s 
house.  Though  so  late,  or  rather  now  getting  early,  the  people 
were  not  asleep.  It  is  a singular  habit  the  Africans  have,  and 
very  like  the  highest  cla.ss  of  society  in  our  own  cities — they  do 
not  sleep  at  night,  but  lie  about  their  fires,  and  smoke  and  tell 
stories,  dozing  off  all  day  afterwards.  I was  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  the  Princess  Akerai  lying,  with  three  or  four  other 
women  near  a huge  fire  (the  thermometer  was  at  85°),  smoking 
her  pijie,  and  saying  she  was  glad  to  see  me. 

However,  all  was  busy  in  an  instant.  The  princess  hurried  off 
to  cook  me  some  plantains  and  fish  which  her  slaves  were  pre- 
paring, and  which  I greatly  enjoyed,  for  our  day’s  journey  had 
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made  me  hungry.  A fire  was  built  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of 
the  hou.se  which  I was  to  occupy,  aud  around  this  several  of  the 
king’s  wives  a.s.st;mbled,  while  the  queen  busied  herself  in  pre- 
paring a corner  for  my  sleeping  accommodations.  For  bed  I 
had  a mat — simple  enough,  but  not  so  hard  for  the  bones  as  the 
bamboo  couch  I had  tmjoyed  at  Mben(;’s ; and  there  was  added 
to  my  mat,  in  this  case,  the  unusual  luxurj'  of  a musquito  netting, 
by  help  of  which  I was  able  to  enjoy  a goofl  sleep. 

The  negroes  are  very  hospitable  and  kind,  but  generally  very 
}X)or  and  dirty.  However,  it  does  not  seem  dirt  to  them  ; and 
as  for  their  jxmr  half-starved  lives,  they  enjoy  them  as  though 
no  misery  were  in  the  world ; till  death  or  groat  distress  conies, 
and  then  their  sorrow  is  something  terrible — literally  a sorrow 
without  hofie. 

King  Komjxichombo’s  people  are  among  the  most  thriving  of 
the  Mpongwe.  The  plantations  where  I now  was  belong  to  them, 
and  are  the  most  flourishing  I saw  anywhere  on  the  coast.  The 
village,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Mbata  Creek,  is  surrounded 
by  a fertile  prairie,  which  was  now  in  full  cultivation.  The  people 
have  a gi-eat  many  slaves,  and  the  women  seem  really  to  have  a 
taste  or  liking  fur  agricultural  ojierations — perhajis  because  in 
their  Galwoii  villages  they  have  before  them  only  Sandy  or 
Pongara  Point,  a long  sandy  flat,  where  nothing  will  grow. 
Hero  I saw  on  every  hand,  and  for  several  miles  in  all  directions, 
fields  of  ground-nuts,  plantains,  corn,  sugarcane,  ginger,  yams, 
manioc,  squa.sh  (a  great  favourite  with  all  the  negroes) ; while 
near  their  little  huts  were  growing  the  paw-tree,  the  lime,  tht; 
wild  orange,  together  with  abundance  of  plantains  and  pine- 
apples. The  life  of  |)eaceful  industry  they  led  here  really  gave 
me  a high  opinion  of  this  little  nation,  who  have  greater  persist- . 
ence  in  this  direction  than  any  of  tluiir  fellows  I have  seen. 
They  seemed  even  to  care  for  animals,  for  everywhere  I saw 
goats  and  the  diminutive  African  cliickens. 

The  king  was  at  his  town  on  the  coast,  but  had  given  orders 
to  have  me  forwarded  on  to  Cape  Lopez,  Sangatanga,  the  chief 
town  of  the  cape,  being  about  sixty  miles  from  Mbata.  The  king 
gives  himself  no  trouble  about  this  beautiful  plantation,  and  visits 
it  only  during  the  dry  season.  Indeed,  I suspecT  that  he  has 
little  authority  there,  the  queen  ruling  supreme,  managing  every- 
thing, and  ordering  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  the  succession 
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of  the  agricultural  operations.  Occasionally  she  sets  her  own 
hand  to  the  planting,  which  is  the  labour  of  the  women,  the  men 
cutting  down  and  burning  the  bushes,  which  spring  up  with 
such  terrible  rapidity  wherever  the  African  soil  is  left  for  a season 
imtouched. 

As  I intended  to  spend  some  months  in  the  Cape  Lopez  coun- 
try, I had  brought  from  Gaboon  a very  inconvenient  quantity  of 
luggage,  wliich  was  to  be  transported  overland  to  Sangatanga 
from  here,  5Ibata  being  the  head  of  navigation  in  this  direction. 
To  carry  my  three  heav’y  chests  of  trade-goods,  200  pounds  of 
coarse  powder,  half-a-hundredweight  of  tobacco,  50  pounds  of 
shot,  tliree  double-barrelled  guns,  together  with  hams,  boxes  of 
crackers,  bottles  of  wine,  brandy,  and  oil,  woollen  blankets  for 
camping,  and  camp  cooking-utensils  (I  never  dared  to  eat  food 
cooked  in  the  native  pots,  from*  a fear  of  what  was  in  them  before) 
— to  carry  all  tliis  required  some  thirty  men.  These  I asked  the 
queen  for  next  morning,  saying  that  I would  give  each  man  five 
fathoms  of  cotton  cloth,  some  beads,  and  tobacco.  She  made  no 
difficulty,  but,  of  course,  several  days  were  required  to  got  every- 
thing ready  for  a start. 

Finally,  all  was  prepared,  and  we  started.  Our  way  led  us  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  through  a fine  prairie,  interspersed  with  occa- 
sional hills,  and  making  altogether  a beautiful  country  for  agri- 
culture. South  of  the  Gaboon  the  country  changes  very  much, 
and  is  generally  less  rough  and  better  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  yams  and  other  farm-products  than  any  I saw  to  the  north. 
Here,  as  we  travelled  along,  we  came  occasionally  upon  the 
bamboo  huts  of  slaves  who  lived  here,  far  away  from  their 
Mpongwe  masters  on  the  coast,  and  tilled  the  soil  on  their  own 
account,  sending  a tribute  of  its  products  down  to  the  seaside 
whenever  canoes  came  up  the  ]\Ibata  for  it.  They  seemed  quite 
happy,  as  they  were  certainly  independent,  for  slaves.  The  old 
men  and  women  lay  lazily  in  front  of  their  little  huts,  smoking ; 
and  on  every  hand  were  smiling  fields  of  plantains,  manioc,  pea- 
nuts, and  yams. 

Towards  twelve  o’clock  we  approached  the  sea,  and  could  hear 
the  distant  boom  of  the  surf.  Presently  the  .sky,  before  clear, 
became  overcast,  and  before  long  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a wild 
storm — almost  a tornado.  It  thundered  and  lightened  violently, 
and  rained  as  it  rains  only  in  Africa.  We  rushed  for  a little  hut 
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we  saw  before  us,  and  were  kindly  received  by  an  old  negro  and 
his  wife,  who  lived  there.  In  about  an  hour  the  storm  was  over, 
and  the  sky  was  again  clear.  These  storms  are  frequent  here  in 
the  season,  and  sometimes  do  much  damage,  tearing  down  trees, 
and  overwhelming  the  plantations  in  ruin. 

Half-au-hour’s  walk  brought  us  to  the  beach,  along  which  we 
now  had  to  walk.  The  soft  sand  made  our  travel  exhausting ; I 
was  forced  to  take  off  my  shoes,  as  I sank  down  above  my  ankles 
at  every  step.  This  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  I was  glad  when 
night  came  and  we  stopped.  My  men  bore  it  better  than  I, 
though  they  had  heavy  loads  to  carry.  Though  our  walking  was 
bad,  the  scenery  was  often  very  fine.  On  one  side  was  the  rolling 
sea,  and  on  the  other  the  dark  green  forests,  coming  down  in 
seemingly  impenetrable  masses  nearly  to  the  shore.  Every  mile 
or  so  a creek  cut  its  way  through  this  mass  of  green,  and  wound 
its  devious  course  into  the  interior,  having  a curious  appearance 
— canal-Uke — from  the  way  in  which  tlie  vegetation  began  on 
the  very  banks,  in  the  same  solid  masses  which  presented  their 
fronts  seaward.  It  was  a real  solitude,  the  roar  of  the  sea  break- 
ing the  grim  silence  of  the  forest  only  to  make  that  more  im- 
pressive. From  time  to  time  we  recognized  the  lonesome  cry 
of  the  cliimpanzee,  which  is  the  chief  inhabitant  of  these  wilds. 

Just  at  sunset  we  came  upon  a beautiful  little  prairie  or 
natural  clearing,  situated  quite  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  and 
received  an  xmexpected  welcome  from  the  owner  of  some  huts 
we  saw  in  front  of  us.  He  proved  to  be  a Mpongwe,  named 
Mbouma,  whom  I had  known  at  Gaboon.  He  had  come  hither 
to  spend  the  dry  season  in  making  canoes,  the  trees  sinrounding 
his  little  clearing  being  of  unusual  size.  He  had  chosen  for  the 
scene  of  his  labours  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  I ever  saw  in  Africa. 
The  little  prairie  was  a mile  long,  by  perhaps  one-third  of  a 
mile  wide,  perfectly  clear,  and  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth 
of  grass,  which,  when  the  sun  lay  on  it  next  morning,  shone 
with  a golden  glory.  The  very  beasts  of  the  forest  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  its  prettiness ; monkeys  leaped  nimbly  along  the  trees 
on  its  skirts,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  morning  gave  a 
charm  to  the  whole  scene  which  few  of  the  African  wilds  can 
boast. 

Mbouma  had  moved  hither  temporarily,  but  with  his  whole 
family — wives,  children,  and  slaves.  They  had  built  temporary 
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shelters,  rude  but  sufficient  leaf-roofed  huts,  and  lived  in  a kind 
of  extended  picnic.  He  showed  me  some  immense  trees  he  had 
cut  down,  and  which  were  intended  for  canoes.  Several  of  these 
vessels  were  already  completed  and  ready  to  launch.  A Mpongwo 
canoe  is  sometimes  of  very  considerable  size.  Mbouma  had  one 
finished,  which  was  60  feet  long,  feet  wide,  and  3 feet  deep. 
The  process  of  canoe-building  is  very  simple.  The  tree  is  felled, 
cut  to  the  requisite  length,  divested  of  limbs,  if  any  are  in  the 
way,  and  then  fire  is  applied  to  bum  out  the  inside.  This  fire 
is  carefully  watched  and  guided  till  all  the  inside  is  eaten  away. 
Then  the  mpam,  the  native  adze,  is  used  to  trim  all  off  neatly, 
and  to  give  shape  to  the  outside.  They  know  very  well  how  to 
do  this;  and  their  larger  canoes  are  very  stout  and  reliable 
craft,  in  which  considerable  coasting-voyages  are  sometimes 
made.  Unfortunately  the  making' of  the  canoe  is  mostly  the 
least  part  of  the  work.  The  canoe-tree  (for  only  one  kind  of 
tree  is  used  for  this  purpose)  grows  almost  invariably  some  miles 
away  from  the  water,  and  the  unlucky  boat-builder’s  greatest 
undertaking  is  the  launch.  Often  they  have  to  transport  a 
sixty-foot  canoe  eight  or  ten  miles  overland  to  the  nearest 
creek  or  river.  In  this  case  they  cut  a path  through  the  woods, 
and  on  this  lay  rollers  at  two  feet  apart,  on  which,  witli  much 
trouble,  the  little  vessel  is  pushed  along. 

Mbouma  was  very  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  locality.  His 
farthest  canoe  was  but  two  miles  from  the  seashore,  and  he 
thought  his  labour  easy  enough.  But  he  was  forced  to  send  all 
his  canoes  by  sea  to  the  Gaboon. 

Little  prairies  like  this  of  Mbouma’s  occurred  constantly  be- 
tween this  and  Sangatanga,  and  gave  me  a good  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  country  for  purposes  of  civiUzed  Ufe.  They  were 
great  reliefs  to  the  dreary  journey. 

We  continued  to  skirt  the  seashore,  our  aim  being  to  gain  a 
Shekiani  village,  where  we  purposed  to  stop  the  night.  In  the 
forenoon  I shot  a beautiful  black  and  white  fishing-eagle  (the 
Q-ypohierax  angolengu),  which  sat  on  the  very  top  of  a huge 
cotton-wood-tree,  looking  gravely  down  into  the  blue  sea  below, 
meditating  its  finny  prey. 

At  three  o’clock  we  reached  a village  where  the  chief,  Ogoula- 
Limbai  by  name,  turned  out  to  meet  us  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
nation,  which  consisted  of  thirty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  women, 
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and  a prodigious  number  of  children.  I was  welcomed  and 
conducted  to  a house — a real  house — the  most  convenient  and 
substantial  I had  met  with  among  the  wild  negroes.  It  was 
high,  had  a plank  floor,  and  was  really  wonderful  for  a savage 
chiefs  abode.  It  had  several  rooms  partitioned  off  with  planks ; 
and  when  I had  rested  and  talked  a while  I was  asked  into  an- 
other room,  where  a new  surprise  awaited  me.  The  walls  of  this 
room  were  covered  with  wall-paper,  and  all  around  were  hxmg 
little  pictures  of  saints.  A table  was  covered  with  a real  cotton 
cloth,  on  which  was  my  dinner,  which  I was  now  asked  to  eat. 
The  piice  de  resistance  was  a splendid  roast  of  boar-meat,  juicy 
and  fragrant.  The  wild  boar  is  very  plentiful  hereabouts,  and 
makes  a very  fine  roast.  The  animal  is  black. 

I ate  unquestioning,  determined  to  satisfy  my  body  before  I 
attempted  to  satisfy  my  mind  about  this  mystery  of  civilization 
in  a rude  African  village  far  from  white  settlements. 

Finally  Ogoula-Limbai  explained  all.  A Portuguese  carpen- 
ter, left  sick  by  some  passing  slaver,  had  lived  with  him  for  a 
while  and  built  him  this  astonishing  house  ; and  I suppose  of  the 
Portuguese,  too,  my  black  friend  must  have  learned  the  table 
arrangements  and  the  art  displayed  in  cooking  that  delicious 
boar-roast.  I suppose  Ogoula-Limbai  may  probably  have  been 
once  concerned  in  the  slave-trade ; and,  though  he  did  not  men- 
tion it,  this  would  account  for  several  evidences  of  civilization 
I saw  about  me.  However,  whatever  ho  had  done,  he  does 
not  dare  now  to  set  up  a slave-factory,  although,  doubtless,  his 
heart  longs  to  do  so.  He  is  a vassal  of  the  king  of  Cape  Lopez, 
who  claims  a monopoly  of  that  business,  and  would  soon  drive 
him  off  were  he  to  attempt  to  set  up  on  his  own  hook.  Ogoula 
is  the  only  Shekiani  chief  who  has  been  permitted  to  settle 
directly  on  the  seashore  between  Gaboon  and  Capo  Lopez — the 
king  of  the  latter  place  suffering  no  such  attempt,  which  he  fears 
may  interfere  witli  his  present  sole  possession  of  a most  lucrative 
trade.  None  of  these  Shekiani  fellows  dare  trade  directly  with 
the  white  men.  They  must  all  submit  to  the  extortions  of  their 
neighbours  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  seashore ; and 
if  Ogoula  were  to  attempt  direct  trade — though  he  has  the  finest 
chances — his  town  would  be  burned  down  in  a week. 

Ogoula  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  hunter  of  ele- 
phants in  all  the  country  about  here.  As  he  could  speak  Mpon- 
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gwe,  he  told  me  some  of  his  adventures,  which  proved  indeed 
that  he  was  a daring  and  expert  fellow.  Going  out  to  the  hunt 
one  day  he  met  two  elephants.  Being  alone  he  had  but  one 
gun,  and  would  have  retreated  and  watched  for  a safer  chance ; 
but  the  great  beasts  saw  him  and  did  not  give  him  any  opportu- 
nity of  escape.  lie  was  obliged  to  make  a stand;  and,  taking 
good  aim,  he  killc<l  one  elephant.  Unfortunately  it  was  the  fe- 
male, and  the  male,  seeing  its  partner  fall,  immediately  rushed 
at  him.  He  turned  to  retreat,  and  caught  his  foot  in  a trading 
vine.  The  more  he  struggled  the  less  he  got  loose,  and  mean- 
time hLs  pursuer  was  tearing  down  everything  in  its  way,  and 
was  almost  on  top  of  him  when  he  got  his  foot  loose,  and  in 
desperation  swung  himself  into  a young  sapling  which  stood  at 
hand.  Scarce  had  he  done  this,  when  the  elephant,  trumjading 
with  rage,  was  beneath  him.  It  seized  the  sapling  with  its  trunk, 
and  swayed  it  violently  back  and  forth,  determined  to  pull  it 
down.  But  as  it  swung  on  one  side,  Ogoula,  nimble  through 
desperation,  was  able  to  catch  at  another  which  stood  near,  and 
when  the  elephant  seized  this,  he  gave  himself  a great  swing 
and  caught  the  outstretched  branch  of  a huge  full-grown  tree, 
from  which  ho  clambered  to  a safe  height  where  he  could  aiford 
to  laugh  at  the  vain  rage  of  his  enemy. 

The  negroes  are  not  generally  good  marksmen,  but  they  have 
great  nimbleucss  and  considerable  presence  of  mind,  and  often 
escape  in  situations  where  a white  man  would  most  likely  be 
killed. 

As  my  men  were  very  much  exhausted  with  the  weight  of 
my  baggage,  I asked  Ogoula  to  let  me  have  a canoe,  which  he 
did.  The  road  to  Sangatanga  by  sea  was  a little  further,  but  a 
good  deal  easier  than  along  the  yielding  sand  of  the  sea-shore  ; 
so  the  luggage  was  to  be  put  in  the  canoe,  and  I and  part  of  the 
people  to  go  with  it 

I slept  on  a sofa-bed — another  relic  of  the  Portuguese — with 
a negro  boy  to  fan  mo,  and  a torch  by  whoso  smoke  it  was 
hoped  the  musquitocs  would  be  driven  off.  As  the  natives  here, 
including  Ogoula  himself,  are  great  thieves,  my  things  were 
placed  in  a room  near  mine,  where  my  men  slept. 

About  one  o’clock  I woke  up,  roused  up  the  men,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  seashore.  Here  we  found  ourselves  in  a position 
so  usual,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  negroes’  dealings,  that  I 
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will  describe  it.  I had  bargained  for  a canoe  and  paid  for  it, 
expecting,  of  course,  to  have  it  in  such  a condition  that  we  could 
use  it 

Now  we  could  find  no  paddles.  I went  to  Ogoula,  who  said 
they  must  have  been  stolen,  but  offered  a new  set  for  two 
fathoms  of  cloth  and  two  bottles  of  rum. 

I refused,  point-blank,  to  be  cheated. 

Ogoula  frowned — looked  blacker  than  usual,  in  fact,  and 
declined  to  help  ns. 

There  was  much  “ palaver,”  and  finally  one  of  my  men  gave 
his  OTO  cloth  and  got  the  paddles.  I was  very  angry,  but  could 
do  nothing ; and  happily  Ogoula  was  just  in  the  same  state. 
He  thought  himself  ill-used  that  I had  given  him  no  rum 
(which  I never  carried  for  the  natives),  but  could  do  nothing — 
but  cheat.  Had  I not  been  escorted  by  Rorapochombo’s  men, 
no  doubt  I should  have  had  trouble— probably  been  robbed. 

We  now  put  our  things  aboard,  got  in,  and  put  off.  The  surf 
was  high,  the  boat  deep-laden,  and,  unluckily,  wo  got  caught 
in  a mountain  of  a breaker,  which  turned  us  over  in  an  instant 
but  a few  yards  from  the  shore,  and  sent  us  all  into  the  water, 
which,  fortunately  for  me,  was  not  deep. 

Hero  was  another  mess.  We  got  ashore  again,  kindled  an 
immense  fire,  and  then  my  men,  who  were,  as  all  the  coast 
negroes  are,  good  divers,  set  out,  and  in  an  amazingly  short  time 
fished  up  everything  we  had  lost  but  one  or  two  small  packages. 
I was  very  glad  to  find  my  guns  again,  for  without  them  I 
should  have  been  in  a bad  plight.  The  powder,  fortunately,  hatl 
been  so  carefully  packed  that  it  was  not  injured ; and,  as  for 
the  rest,  I came  off  very  well. 

Last  of  all  the  paddles  were  hunted  up.  They  had  been 
washed  ashore  a long  distance  off.  Then  we  lay  down  by  the 
fire  till  dawn  and  dried  ourselves,  and,  when  day  broke,  I had 
aU  the  things  again  put  into  the  boat,  and  sent  the  men  off  to 
make  their  way  round,  determining  myself  to  walk  overland. 

^\^lile  we  lay  about  the  fire  I kept  a good  look-out  for  my 
friend  Ogoula,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  rascally  face 
peering  at  us  through  the  darkness.  He  came  down  when  he 
saw  himself  discovered,  and  expressed  himself  very  sorry ; but  I 
felt  certain  that  if  we  had  been  in  confusion  I should  have  been 
plundered.  These  negroes  seem  to  be  unable  to  keep  tlieir 
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hands  off  property  that  has  been  cast  ashore  by  the  sea,  no 
matter  how  slight  the  accident. 

I set  out  with  a man  to  carry  my  gun  and  show  me  the 
way.  Towards  noon  we  came  to  a village,  where,  fortunately, 
we  got  something  to  eat,  for  I was  yery  hungry.  In  the  after- 
noon we  came  to  the  Shark  River ; rightly  named,  for  its  mouth 
was  actually  alive  with  huge  sharks,  which  swam  about  our  frail 
canoe  as  we  crossed  in  such  an  outrageously  familiar  manner 
that  I was  rather  glad  to  get  safely  acroas. 

The  negroes  boast  that  they  can  swim  the  river  without 
danger  if  only  they  have  nothing  red  about  them ; and,  in  fact, 
all  my  men  swam  across  without  accident,  first  carefully  con- 
cealing those  parts  of  their  scanty  dress  which  might  have  the 
obnoxious  colour.  They  also  offered  to  take  me  over  on  their 
backs;  but  this  I refused,  from  a fear  that  the  sharks  might 
make  an  exception  in  my  case  to  their  general  rule.  These  fish 
are  here  held  sacred — which  may  have  something  to  do  with  their 
harmlessness.  The  natives  believe  that  if  they  should  kill  one 
there  would  be  no  safety  from  their  attacks  thereafter.  It  is 
certainly  very  singular  that  they  should  not  attack  men  in  the 
water,  for  on  any  other  of  the  numerous  points  on  the  coast 
where  they  abound  a man  would  be  instantly  killed  did  he 
venture  among  them. 

I did  not  reach  Sangatanga  till  a little  before  dark,  having 
travelled  sixteen  hours,  counting  an  hour’s  rest  on  the  way,  and 
I never  was  so  tired  and  footsore  in  my  life.  The  people  were 
greatly  surprised  at  the  feat — no  inconsiderable  one  under  an 
African  sun  and  over  beach-sand,  for  the  distance  is  quite  forty 
miles. 

The  prairies  grow  larger  and  more  important  as  the  traveller 
approaches  Sangatanga,  and  in  the  interior  they  form  a still 
larger  portion  of  the  country.  The  change  is  very  curious  and 
very  decided ; as  north  of  the  Gaboon  such  a thing  as  a clear 
patch  is  almost  unknown;  all  being  vast,  dense,  hardly  pene- 
trable forest.  All  the  interior,  from  Gaboon  to  Sangatanga  and 
Nazareth  River,  is  hilly,  rolling  land,  and  contains  immense 
pi  airie  tracts,  where  the  buffalo  has  his  home  and  pasture.  Each 
clearing  is  lined  with  dense,  evergreen  forests,  where  the  buffalo 
spends  his  days,  grazing  only  by  night ; and  these  forests  shelter 
the  elephant,  leopard,  and  all  the  varied  fauna  of  these  woods. 
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which  abound  greatly  more  in  game  than  the  country  north  of 
the  Gaboon. 

The  hills  above  Sangatanga  assume  very  fantastic  shapes,  and 
are  many  of  them  quite  steep.  Along  tlieir  sides,  where  they 
are  bare,  they  are  covered  with  thou-sands  of  the  curious  hills  of 
the  white  ants  which  abound  hereabouts.  These  hills  or  nests 
are  about  two  feet  high,  and,  being  formed  like  flat-top{>ed  toad- 
stools, such  as  are  common  in  our  meadows  after  a rain,  look  in 
reality  like  a va.st  assemblage  of  gigantic  mu.slirooms. 

My  men  found  me  shelter  for  the  night,  and  I saw  nothing  of 
the  town  or  its  people  till  next  morning. 

Sangatanga  is  set  ujx>n  a tolerably  high  hill  fronting  the  sea- 
shore, between  which  and  the  town,  a distance  of  about  two  miles, 
stretches  a lovely  prairie,  about  which  are  scattered  numerous 
little  villages.  The  view  is  charming,  for,  turning  the  eye  iqv 
wards  from  the  ItmdscajX!  which  lies  at  one’s  feet,  the  beholder 
sees  before  him  the  boundless  stretch  of  the  ocean,  whose  billows 
seem  pouring  in  to  overwhelm  the  shore.  I never  tired  of  this 
fine  landscape,  which  was  doubly  refreshing  after  my  long  and 
tedious  journeys  in  the  unpicturesque  regions  north  of  the  Ga- 
boon, where  the  coast-line  almost  everywhere  is  a deadly  swamp, 
and  the  interior  an  almost  lifeless  wilderness. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  I stowl  was  the  royal  residence, 
where  dwelt  the  king  of  the  Oroungou  tribe — called  the  Capo 
Lopez  people  by  the  wliites.  He  is  a jwwerful  chief,  and  his 
tribe — over  whom  he  rules  almost  as  a despot  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence— are  a thriving  and  influential  people. 

Cape  Lopez  proper  is  in  lat.  0°  30'  10"  8.,  and  long.  8°  40'  E. 
from  Greenwich.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Portuguese,  who 
formerly  called  it  Cape  Lope  Gonsalvez.  It  is  chiefly  a long 
sandy  point  projecting  into  the  sea,  on  which  it  gains  somewhat 
every  year.  This  point  protects  the  bay,  which  is  quite  large 
and  full  of  shallows  and  banks,  so  that  ve.ssels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  far  from  the  shore.  'I’lie  cajic  looks  from  the  sea  some- 
thing like  overflowed  land.  The  point  is  so  low  that  the  bushes 
and  trees  growing  on  it  seem  from  a distance  seaward  to  be  set 
in  the  water. 

The  bay  is  about  fourteen  miles  deep,  and  several  small  rivers 
empty  their  waters  into  it  at  or  near  its  base.  The  Nazareth,  a 
more  considerable  stream,  also  has  its  moutlis  here,  as  well  as  the 
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Fetich  Eiver,  one  of  its  branches — which  takes  liis  name  from 
Fetich  Point,  a remarkable  locality  at  its  mouth.  The  bay  has 
frequent  banks  and  shallows,  but  the  water  is  very  deep  near  the 
cape  itself,  and  vessels  of  large  size  may  sail  in,  almost  or  quite 
touching  tlie  land,  without  danger.  There  is  no  surf  in  tlie  bay ; 
but  outside  the  cape,  along  the  shore  to  the  south,  it  beats  in  so 
heavily  that  in  many  places  even  the  most  experienced  boatmen 
cannot  land  except  during  a few  days  of  each  month. 

The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  swampy  and  overgrown  with  man- 
groves, which  come  quite  down  to  the  shores,  in  their  usual 
gloomy  and  impenetrable  masses.  The  water  here  is  brackish, 
from  tl>e  large  quantity  of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the 
Nazareth  and  other  streams.  The  rivers  are  all  lined  for  a short 
distance  up  with  mangrove-swamps,  and  this  part  of  the  coimtry 
has  a gloomy,  dirty,  sickly  appearance — the  black  waters  rushing 
into  the  sea,  the  long  mangrove-flats  sending  up  noisome  exhala- 
tions, and  filling  the  air  with  a pungent  and  disagreeable  odour 
of  decaying  vegetation. 

The  bay  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  delicious  fish,  and  the  cape 
itself  is  a famous  place  for  turtle.  Near  the  right  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nazareth  there  is  a little  village  called  Fishtowu, 
where  great  quantities  of  fisli  are  taken  every  year. 

There  is  a safe  channel  through  the  shallows  from  the  ca|)e  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nazareth,  but  otherwise  the  bay  is  not  easily 
navigable. 

The  region  known  generally  as  the  Cape  Lopez  country  in- 
cludes all  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  interior  for  thirty  or 
forty  mUcs.  It  has  much  fine  land,  and  King  Bango,  if  he  were 
not  a drunken  vagabond,  might  be  a prosperous  king.  Back  from 
the  seashore  the  land  becomes  higher  and  hilly,  the  mangroves 
give  place  to  forests  of  palm  and  more  useful  woods,  and  fine 
prairies  dot  the  country  quite  thickly.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict is  given  to  the  slave-tmdo.  It  produces  small  quantities  of 
ivory,  ebony,  wax,&c. ; but  the  slave  factory  isthecliief  commercial 
establishment,  and  the  buying,  selling,  and  transporting  of  slaves 
for  the  barracoons  at  the  capo  is  the  most  profitable  business. 

About  ten  o’clock  of  the  morning  after  my  arrival  the  king 
sent  his  mafouga  (his  intendant,  major-domo,  herald,  and  secre- 
tary of  state)  to  the  village  where  I had  stopj)ed,  to  ascertain  who 
was  the  white  man  who  had  come,  and  what  was  his  business. 
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The  Oroungo  language  being  almost  identical  with  the 
Mpongwe,  I was  able  to  converse  with  the  mafouga,  and  in- 
formed him  that  I was  too  tired  to  speak  or  see  anyone,  but 
that  next  day  I would  see  the  king ; with  which  he  went  off 
satisfied,  expressing  his  astonishment  that  any  white  man  could 
walk  on  foot  the  distance  I did  yesterday. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  following  morning  I accordingly  prepared 
for  my  visit  to  King  Bango,  or  Passall — the  last  being  the  name 
given  him  by  the  traders.  His  Majesty  lives  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  the  royal  palace  is  surrounded  by  a little  village  of  huts, 
in  which  reside  the  roj’al  wives,  of  whom  there  are  really  a vast 
number  (over  300),  as  the  king  takes  pride  in  keeping  up  the 
largest  harem  to  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast 

As  I entered  the  village  the  mafouga  met  me,  with  the  king’s 
cane  borne  aloft,  and  inquired,  in  an  ofBcial  voice,  my  business, 
and  if  I desired  to  see  the  king. 

I answered.  Yes — somewhat  disgusted  at  so  much  ceremony, 
though  the  crowd  of  loyal  subjects  who  liad  followed  me  up  were 
hugely  pleased. 

I was  asked  to  wait  awhile,  and  presently  (the  royal  wives 
having  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  toilets,  perhaps)  I was 
admitted  to  the  palace. 

It  was  an  ugly  hole  of  a house,  set  on  pillars,  and  of  two  stories. 
The  lower  story  consisted  of  a dark  hall,  flanked  on  each  side 
by  rows  of  small  dark  rooms,  looking  uncommonly  like  cells. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a staircase,  steep  and  dirty,  up  which 
the  mafouga  piloted  me.  When  I had  ascended,  I found  myself 
in  a large  room,  at  one  end  of  which  was  seated  King  Bango, 
surrounded  by  about  a hundred  of  his  wives,  and  with  his  in- 
terpreter and  some  of  his  principal  men  standing  near  him. 

The  king — a middle-sized,  not  over-clean,  dissipated-looking 
negro,  dressed  very  lightly  in  a shirt  and  a dilapidated  pair  of 
pantaloons — wore  on  his  head  a crown  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  some  of  his  friends  the  Portuguese  slavers,  and  over 
his  shoulders  a flaming  yellow  coat  with  gilt  embroidery  all  over 
it — apparently  the  cast-off  coat  of  some  rich  man’s  lackey  in 
Portugal  or  Brazil.  The  crown  was  shaped  like  those  commonly 
worn  by  actors  on  the  stage,  and  was  probably  worth  when  new 
about  ten  dollars.  But  his  majesty  had  put  around  it  a new 
band  or  circlet  of  pure  gold,  which  must  have  been  worth  at 
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loast  two  hundred  dollars.  He  was  very  proud  of  this  crown. 
He  sat  on  a sofa,  and  held  in  his  hand  a cane,  which  officiated  as 
sceptre. 

Most  of  his  wives  present  wore  silks.  I was  presented  to  the 
queen  or  head  wife,  an  old  woman,  and  by  no  means  pretty. 

The  king  remarked  that  the  slave-trade  no  longer  prospered. 
He  complained  of  the  English,  who  were  the  cause  of  this  stag- 
nation, and  feared  much  that  in  a few  years  more  he  would  be 
left  without  customers. 

He  next  addressed  me  in  French,  and  told  me  he  had  been  to 
Brazil  and  also  to  Portugal,  having  lived  two  years  in  Lisbon, 
and  knew  how  to  rqad  Portuguese — a bit  of  knowledge  which 
must  have  been  handy  in  his  business  affairs.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  his  foreign  travel  had  done  him  little  good.  To  his  original 
ignorance  he  had  added  only  what  he  thought  European  manners, 
and  some  kinds  of  dissipations  perhaps  previously  unknown  to 
him. 

He  told  me  that  the  entire  village  on  the  hill  was  occupied 
by  his  family  and  slaves,  and  that  about  two  hundred  of  his  men 
were  now  in  the  country  on  his  plantation.  To  my  question  of 
how  many  children  he  had,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the 
exact  number,  but  at  least  six  hundred,  which,  from  after  obser- 
vation, I judge  a fair  estimate. 

The  next  morning  that  absurd  personage,  the  mafouga,  who 
was  evidently  the  result  of  his  royal  master’s  visit  to  Lisbon, 
came  down  to  my  house  to  announce  that  the  king  would  return 
my  visit  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly,  at  two  o’clock  I ar- 
ranged my  little  bamboo-house,  and  presently  a great  beating  of 
drums  announced  that  King  Bango  was  under  way.  Soon  a 
great  procession  of  people  appeared,  at  the  head  of  whom  the 
king  was  borne  in  a hammock.  I went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  could  not  move.  I thought,  at 
first,  that  he  was  dead-drunk,  but  was  presently  informed  that 
his  left  arm  and  leg  were  paralyzed,  and  thus  half  his  body  was 
dead.  His  people  lifted  him  out  of  his  hammock  and  seated 
him  on  a seat  which  I had  prepared,  and  here  six  of  his  wives 
surrounded  him  with  fans.  The  rest  of  his  family  who  were 
present  also  crowded  around,  and  I soon  perceived  that  all  the 
women  were  drunk.  His  majesty  had  called  at  one  of  the  slave- 
factories  on  his  way  to  my  house,  and  there  rum  had  been 
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served  out  to  the  whole  cortege.  Evidently  the  royal  ladies 
had  managed  to  get  more  than  their  share. 

Bango  was  dressed  as  yesterday,  except  that  he  had  on  a new 
crown,  which  I asked  to  see.  He  took  it  oft’.  I found  that  it 
was  also  a tawdry  concern,  but  enriched  with  gold  to  the  value 
of  at  least  a thousand  dollars.  It  contained  some  poor  imita- 
tions of  precious  stones,  and  was  evidently  thought  an  object  of 
great  value  and  beauty  by  its  possessor.  After  j)raising  its 
beauty,  I returned  it;  whereu{X)n  his  majesty  tried  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  saying  that  neither  Portuguese,  English,  French, 
Spaniard.s,  or  Americans  had  ever  before  asked  him  to  take  off 
his  crown,  and  that  he  thought  I intended  to  insult  liim.  Of 
course  I said  I had  a great  desire  to  behold,  near  to,  such  a 
beautiful  object,  which  seemed  to  pacify  him.  He  informed  me 
that  this  crown  had  been  given  him  by  a celebrated  slave-trader 
on  the  coast,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Don  Jose,  and  that 
it  was  sent  as  a special  gift  from  one  of  the  ricliest  firms  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  who  had  dealt  largely  with  him. 

While  we  were  talking,  one  of  the  women  was  slyly  kicking 
me  on  the  shins  and  winking  at  me,  which  I sincerely  hoped 
the  king,  her  husband,  would  not  see,  as  I had  no  desire  to 
arouse  his  jealousy.  When  we  ceased,  all  the  women  began  to 
ask  for  rum,  which  I refu.sed,  but  gave  them  instead  several 
heads  of  tobacco,  and  then  formally  presented  the  king  with  two 
largo  pieces  of  cloth.  This  put  him  in  good  humour,  and,  after 
some  refreshments,  he  set  out  for  home.  It  was  not  without 
great  trouble  that  his  huge  carcase  was  hoisted  into  the  ham- 
mock. Jis  he  left,  my  men  saluted  him  with  a salvo  of  mus- 
ketry, which,  too,  flattered  his  vanity. 

The  next  night  a ball  was  given  by  the  king  in  my  honour. 
The  room  where  I had  been  first  received  was  the  ball-room. 
When  I arrived,  shortly  after  dark,  I found  about  one  himdred 
and  fifty  of  the  king’s  wives  assembled,  many  of  whom  wore 
accounted  the  best  dancers  in  the  country.  Shortly  afterwards 
singing  began,  and  then  a barrel  of  rum  was  rolled  in  and 
tapped.  A good  glas-sful  was  given  to  each  of  the  women,  and 
then  the  singing  recommenced.  In  this  the  women  only  took 
part,  and  the  airs  were  doleful  and  discordant.  The  words  I 
could  not  always  catch ; but  here  is  a specimen  : — 
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“ When  we  are  alive  and  well, 

Let  us  ho  merry,  sin?,  dance,  and  laugh  ; 

For  after  life  cornea  death  ; 

Then  the  body  rots,  the  worms  eat  it, 

And  all  is  done  for  ever.” 

When  everybody  was  greatly  exeited  witli  these  songs,  the  king, 
who  sat  in  a comer  on  a sofa  with  some  of  his  favourite  wives 
next  him,  gave  the  signal  for  the  dance  to  begin.  Immediately 
aU  rose  up  and  beat  a kind  of  tune  or  refrain  to  accompany  the 
noise  of  the  tam-tams  or  drains.  Then  six  women  stepped  out 
and  began  to  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  dance  is 
not  to  be  described.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a Spanish  fandango, 
and  can  imagine  its  lascivious  movements  tenfold  exaggerated, 
will  have  some  faint  conceptions  of  the  postures  of  the.se  black 
women.  To  attain  the  greatest  possible  indecency  of  attitude 
seemed  to  be  the  ambition  of  all  six.  These  were  reb'eved  by 
another  set  of  six  in  course  of  time,  and  so  the  ball  went  on  for 
about  two  hours,  when,  what  with  occasional  potations  of  rum 
and  the  excitement  of  the  dance  and  noise,  the  whole  assemblage 
got  so  uproarious  that  I had  thoughts  of  retreating ; but  the 
king  would  not  sufl'er  it.  Ho  and  all  the  people  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  all  exceedingly. 

Next  women  came  out,  one  at  a time,  and  danced  their  best 
(or  worst)  before  a closely-critical  audience,  who,  watching 
every  motion  with  jealous  eyes,  were  sure  to  applaud  by  audible 
murmurs  of  pleasure  at  every  more  tlian  usually  lewd  pas.  At 
last  this  ceased,  and  two  really  pretty  young  girls  came  out 
hand  in  hand  and  danced  before  me.  I was  told  that  they  were 
daughters  of  the  king,  and  he  desired  that  I should  take  them 
for  my  wives — an  offer  which  I respectfully  but  firmly  declined. 

Finally  the  room  began  to  smell  too  high  for  mo,  and,  as  the 
revelries  were  getting  madder  all  the  time,  I slipped  out  and 
betook  myself  to  my  house  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  I made  a visit  to  the  barracoons,  or  slave-pens. 
Cape  Lopez  is  a great  slave-dejiot — once  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  whole  coast — and  I had,  of  course,  much  curiosity  to  see 
how  the  traffic  is  carried  on. 

My  way  led  through  several  of  the  villages  which  are  scat- 
tered about  the  extensive  plain.  Every  head  of  a family  makes 
a separate  little  settlement,  and  the  huts  of  his  wives  and  slaves 
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which  surround  his  own  make  quite  a little  village.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  hidden  from  view  by  surrounding  clumps  of 
bushes,  and  near  each  are  the  fields  cultivated  by  the  slaves. 
The  object  of  building  separately  in  this  way  is  to  prevent  the 
destruction  which  used  frequently  to  fall  upon  their  larger 
towns  at  the  hands  of  the  British  cruisers,  who  have  done  their 
best  several  times  to  break  up  this  nest  of  slave-dealing.  A 
town  could  be  shelled  and  burned  down  ; these  scattered  planta- 
tions afibrd  no  mark. 

Cape  liOpez  boasts  of  two  slave-factories.  I now  visited  the 
one  kept  by  the  Portuguese.  It  was,  from  the  outside,  an  im- 
mense enclosure,  protected  by  a fence  of  palisades  twelve  feet 
high,  and  sharp-pointed  at  the  top.  Passing  through  the  gate, 
which  was  standing  open,  I found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a largo 
collection  of  shanties  surrounded  by  shade-trees,  under  which 
were  lying  about,  in  various  positions,  people  enough  to  form  a 
considerable  African  town. 

An  old  Portuguese,  who  seemed  to  be  sick,  met  and 
welcomed  me,  and  conducted  me  to  the  white  men’s  house,  a 
two-story  frame  building,  which  stood  immediately  fronting  the 
gate.  This  was  poorly  furnished,  but  contained  beds,  a table, 
chairs,  &c. 

Unfortunately  I do  not  speak  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
and  my  conductor  understood  neither  French  nor  EnglisL  We 
had,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  a native  interpreter,  who  made 
slow  work  of  our  talk.  The  Portuguese  complained  that  it  was 
now  very  hard  to  land  a cargo  in  the  Brazils,  as  the  Government 
was  against  them,  and  that  each  year  the  trade  grew  duller. 
To  put  myself  on  a right  footing  with  him,  I told  him  I had 
not  come  to  trade,  but  to  collect  objects  in  natural  history, 
and  to  see  the  country  and  hunt. 

I was  now  led  around.  The  large  house  I have  mentioned 
was  surroundetl  by  a separate  strong  fence,  and  in  the  spacious 
yard  which  was  thus  cut  off  were  the  male  slaves,  fastened  si.v 
together  by  a little  stout  chain  which  passed  through  a collar 
secured  about  the  neck  of  each.  This  mode  of  fastening  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  the  most  secure.  It  is  rare  that  six  men 
are  unanimous  in  any  move  for  their  own  good,  and  it  is  found 
that  no  attempts  to  liberate  themselves,  when  thus  fastened, 
succeed.  They  reposed  under  sheds  or  shelters  built  about  the 
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yard,  and  here  and  there  were  buckets  of  water  from  which  they 
could  drink  when  they  felt  inclined. 

Beyond  this  yard  was  another  for  the  women  and  children, 
who  were  not  manacled,  but  allowed  to  rove  at  pleasure  through 
their  yard,  which  was  also  protected  by  a fence.  The  men  were 
almost  naked.  The  women  wore  invariably  a cloth  about  their 
middle. 

Beliind  the  great  houses  was  the  hospital  for  sick  slaves.  It 
was  not  ill-arranged,  the  rooms  being  large  and  well-ventilated, 
and  tlie  beds — structures  of  bamboo  covered  with  a mat — were 
ranged  about  the  walls. 

Outside  of  all  the  minor  yards,  under  some  trees,  were  the 
huge  cauldrons  in  which  the  beans  and  rice,  which  serve  as 
slave-food,  were  cooked.  Each  yard  had  several  Portuguese 
overseers,  who  kept  watch  and  order,  and  superintended  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  yards,  which  is  performed  daily  by  the  slaves 
themselves.  From  time  to  time,  too,  these  overseers  take  the 
slaves  down  to  the  seashore  and  make  them  bathe. 

I remarked  that  many  of  the  slaves  wore  quite  merry,  and 
seemed  perfectly  content  with  their  fate.  Others  were  sad,  and 
seemed  filled  with  dread  of  their  future ; for,  to  lend  an  added 
horror  to  the  position  of  these  poor  creatures,  they  firmly  believe 
that  we  whites  buy  them  to  eat  them.  They  cannot  conceive  of 
any  other  use  to  be  made  of  them ; and  wherever  the  slave-trade 
is  known  in  the  interior,  it  is  believed  that  the  white  men  beyond 
sea  are  great  cannibals,  who  have  to  import  blacks  for  the  market. 
Thus  a chief  in  the  interior  country,  having  a great  respect  for 
me,  of  whom  he  had  often  heard,  when  I made  him  my  first 
visit,  immediately  ordered  a slave  to  be  killed  for  my  dinner, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  I was  able  to  convince  him 
that  I did  not,  in  my  own  country,  live  on  human  flesh. 

The  slaves  hero  seemed  of  many  different  tribes,  and  but  few 
even  understood  each  other.  The  slave-trade  has  become  so 
great  a traffic  (here  I speak  of  the  country  and  foreign  trade 
alike)  that  it  extends  from  this  coast  quite  to  the  centre  of  the 
continent ; and  I have  met  slaves  on  the  coast  who  had  been 
brought  from  much  farther  in  the  interior  than  I ever  succeeded 
in  reaching.  The  Shekiani,  Bakalai,  and  many  other  tribes  far 
inland  sell  their  fellows  into  slavery  on  various  pretexts  (chiefly 
witchcraft),  and  thus  help  to  furnish  the  Sangatanga  slave- 
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barracoons.  The  largo  rivers  which,  joining,  form  the  Nazareth, 
provide  an  easy  access  to  the  coast,  and  give  Cape  Lopez  great 
advantages  for  obtaining  a regular  supply  of  slaves ; and  the 
creeks  which  abound  hereabouts  afford  the  vessels  good  chances 
to  conceal  themselves  from  the  watchful  cruisers. 

I wandered  about  the  town  the  rest  of  the  day  watclung  the 
lazy  negroes,  and  did  not  return  to  my  house  till  after  dark.  I 
struck  a match  and  set  fire  to  a torch  to  go  to  bed  by ; and 
casting  my  eyes  about  to  see  if  anything  had  been  disturbed, 
noticed  something  glittering  and  shining  under  my  akoho  or  low 
bamboo  bedstead.  I did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  object, 
which  did  not  seem  important  by  the  dim  light  of  the  torch, 
till,  just  as  I approached  the  bed  to  arrange  it,  I saw  that  the 
glitter  was  produced  by  the  shining  scales  of  an  enormous 
serpent  which  lay  quietly  coiled  up  tliero  within  two  feet  of 
me.  Jly  first  motion  was  to  retreat  behind  the  door ; then  I 
bethought  me  to  kill  it.  But  unfortunately  my  two  guns  were 
set  against  the  wall  behind  the  bed,  and  the  snake  was  between 
me  and  them.  As  I stood  watching  and  thinking  what  to  do, 
keeping  the  doorway  fairly  in  my  rear  for  a speedy  retreat,  I 
noticed  that  my  visitor  did  not  move,  and  finally  I mustered  up 
courage  to  creep  along  the  floor  to  the  bedside  and  quickly 
grasp  one  gun.  Happily  it  was  loaded  very  heavily  with  large 
shot.  I placed  the  muzzle  fairly  against  one  of  the  coils  of  the 
serpent  and  fired,  and  then  ran  out. 

At  the  report  there  was  an  instant  rush  of  negroes  from  all 
sides,  eager  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  They  tliought  some 
one  had  shot  a man,  and  then  nm  into  my  house  for  concealment. 
Of  course  they  all  rushed  in  after,  helb'r-skelter ; and  as  quickly 
rushed  out  again,  on  finding  a great  snake  writhing  about  the 
floor.  Then  I went  in  cautiously  to  reconnoitre ; happily  my 
torch  had  kept  alight,  and  I saw  the  snake  on  the  floor.  My 
shot  had  been  so  closely  fired  that  it  had  cut  the  body  fairly  in 
two,  and  both  ends  were  now  lopping  about  the  floor.  I gave 
the  head  some  blows  with  a heavy  stick,  and  thus  killed  the 
animal ; and  then,  to  my  surprise,  it  disgorged  a duck,  which  it 
had  probably  swallowed  that  afternoon,  and  then  sought  shelter 
in  my  hut  to  digest  it  quietly.  Tliis  pretty  sleeping  companion 
measured  eighteen  feet  in  length.  I must  confess  that  I dreamed 
more  than  once  of  serpents  that  night,  for  they  are  my  horror. 
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The  next  morning  I paid  a visit  to  the  other  slnvo-faetory.  It 
w as  a iKjater  place,  but  arranged  much  like  the  first.  While  I 
was  standing  there,  two  young  women  and  a lad  of  fourteen 
were  brought  in  for  sale,  and  bought  by  the  Portuguese  in  my 
presence.  The  boy  brought  a twenty-gallon  cask  of  rum,  a few 
fathoms  of  cloth,  and  a quantity  of  beads.  The  women  sold 
at  a higher  rate.  Eiwli  was  valued  at  the  following  articles, 
which  were  immediately  paid  over:  one  gun,  one  neptune  (a 
flat  disk  of  copper),  thirty  fathoms  of  cloth,  two  iron  bars,  two 
cutlasses,  two  looking-glasses,  two  files,  two  plates,  two  bolts,  a 
keg  of  jiowder,  a few  l>eads,  and  a small  lot  of  tobacco.  Hum 
bears  a high  price  in  this  country. 

At  two  o’clock  this  afternoon  a flag  was  hoisted  at  the  king’s 
palace  on  the  hill,  which  signifies  that  a slaver  is  in  the  oiling. 
It  proved  to  be  a schooner  of  about  170  h)iis’  burden.  She  ran 
in  and  hove  to  a few  miles  from  shore.  Immediately  I saw  issue 
from  one  of  the  factories  gangs  of  slaves,  who  were  rapidly  driven 
down  to  a point  on  the  shore  nearest  the  ves.sel.  I stood  and 
watched  the  embarkation.  The  men  were  still  chained  in  gangs 
of  six,  but  had  been  washed,  and  had  on  clean  cloths.  The 
canoes  were  immense  boats,  managed  by  twenty-six  paddles,  and 
carrying  besides  each  about  sixty  slaves.  Into  these  the  poor 
creatures  were  now  hurried,  and  a more  piteous  sight  I never 
saw.  They  seemed  terrifie“d  almost  out  of  their  senses ; even 
those  whom  I had  seen  in  the  factory  to  be  contented  and  hapi)y 
were  now  gazing  about  with  such  mortal  terror  in  their  looks  as 
one  neither  sees  nor  feels  very  often  in  life.  They  had  been 
content  to  be  in  the  factory,  whore  they  were  well  treated  and 
had  enough  to  eat.  But  now  they  were  being  taken  away 
they  knew  not  whither,  and  tlio  frightful  stories  of  the  white 
man’s  cannibalism  seemed  fresh  in  their  minds. 

But  there  was  no  time  allowed  for  sorrow  or  lamentation. 
Gang  after  gang  was  <hiven  into  the  canoes  until  they  were  full, 
and  then  they  set  out  for  the  vessel,  which  was  dancing  about  in 
the  sea  in  the  offing. 

And  now  a new  point  of  dread  seized  tlio  poor  wretches,  as  I 
could  see,  watching  them  from  the  shore.  They  had  never  been 
on  rough  water  before,  and  the  motion  of  the  canoe,  as  it 
skimmed  over  the  waves  and  rolled  now  one  way  now  another, 
gave  them  fears  of  drowning,  at  which  the  paddlers  broke  into 
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a laugh,  and  forced  them  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe. 

I said  the  vessel  was  of  170  tons.  Six  hundred  slaves  were 
taken  off  to  her,  and  stowed  in  her  narrow  hold.  The  whole 
embarkation  did  not  lust  two  hours,  and  then,  hoisting  her  white 
sails,  away  she  sailed  for  the  South  American  coast  She  hoisted 
no  colours  while  near  the  shore,  but  was  evidently  recognized  by 
the  people  on  shore.  She  seemed  an  American-built  schooner. 
The  vessels  are,  in  fact,  Brazilian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  some- 
times Sardinian,  but  oftonest  of  all  American.  Even  whalers,  1 
have  been  told,  have  come  to  the  coast,  got  their  slave  cargo, 
and  departed  unmolested,  and  setting  it  down  in  Cuba  or  Brazil 
returned  to  their  whaling  business  no  one  the  wiser.  The  slave- 
dealers  and  their  overseers  on  the  coAst  are  generally  Spanish 
and  Portugtiese.  One  of  the  head-men  at  the  factories  here 
told  me  he  had  been  taken  twice  on  board  slave-ves.sels,  of 
course  losing  his  cargo  each  time.  Once  he  had  been  taken  into 
Brest  by  a French  vessel,  but  by  the  French  laws  ho  was 
acquitted,  as  the  French  do  not  take  Portuguese  vessels.  He 
told  me  he  thought  he  should  make  his  fortune  in  a very  short 
time  now,  and  tlien  he  inoant  to  return  to  Portugal. 

The  slave-trade  is  really  decreasing.  The  hardest  blow  ha.s 
been  stnick  at  it  by  the  Brazilians.  They  have  for  some  years 
been  alarmed  at  the  great  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  Africans 
in  Brazil  to  its  white  population,  and  the  government  and  people 
have  united  to  discourage  the  trade,  and  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  successful  prosecution.  If  now  the  trade  to  Cuba  could 
also  be  stopped,  this  would  do  more  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
business  than  the  blockading  by  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 

It  is  imjwssible  for  any  limited  number  of  vessels  to  effectually 
guard  4000  miles  of  coast  Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  I was  on 
the  coa.st  of  Africa,  the  British  kept  some  26  vessels  of  light 
draught  on  the  coast,  several  of  which  were  steamers,  while  the 
rc.st.  wore  good  sailer-s.  The  French  also  had  26  ve.ssels  there, 
and  the  Americans  their  complement.  But,  with  all  this  force 
to  hinder,  the  slave-trade  was  never  more  prosperous.  The 
demand  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  was  good,  and  barracoons  were 
established  all  along  the  coa.st.  Many  vessels  were  taken,  but 
many  more  escaped,  'riio  profits  are  so  great  that  the  slave- 
dealers  could  afford  to  send  really  immense  fleets,  and  count 
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with  almost  mathematical  certainty  on  making  a great  profit 
from  those  which  escaped  the  cruisers.  The  barracoons  were 
shifted  from  place  to  place  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  men- 
of-war ; and  no  sooner  was  one  of  these  depots  broken  up  than 
another  was  established  in  some  neighbouring  creek  or  bay.  So 
great  was  the  demand  that  fearful  atrocities  were  sometimes 
practised  on  innocent  negroes  by  shrewd  ciiptains,  who  begrudged 
even  the  small  price  they  had  to  pay  for  slaves.  Thus  it  is 
related  of  one  that  he  invited  a number  of  friendly  natives  on 
board  of  his  vessel,  then  shut  them  under  hatches,  and  sailed 
away  with  them  to  Cuba  to  sell  them. 

A pregnant  sign  of  the  decay  of  the  business  is  that  those 
engaged  in  it  begin  to  cheat  each  other.  I was  told  by  Portu- 
guese on  the  coast  that  within  two  or  three  years  the  conduct  of 
Cuban  houses  had  been  very  bad.  They  had  received  cargo 
after  cargo,  and  when  pressed  for  pay  had  denied  and  refused. 
Similar  complaints  are  made  of  other  houses ; and  it  is  said 
that  now  a captain  holds  on  to  his  cargo  till  he  sees  the 
doubloons,  and  takes  the  gold  in  one  hand  while  ho  sends  the 
slaves  over  the  side  with  the  other.  While  the  trade  was  bri.sk 
they  hud  no  occtision  to  quarrel.  As  the  profits  become  more 
precarious,  each  will  try  to  cut  the  other’s  throat. 

Now  there  are  not  many  barracoons  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  chief  trade  centres  about  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  The 
lawful  trade  has  taken  the  place  of  the  slave  traffic  to  the  north- 
ward ; and  if  the  French  will  only  abolish  their  system  of  “ ap- 
prenticeship,” lawful  trade  might  soon  make  its  way  to  the  south. 

When  the  schooner  sailed  1 visited  the  king,  and  was 
announced  to  his  maje,sty  by  the  great  mafouga.  On  my  way 
to  the  king’s  hoase  I pa.ssed  three  little  houses,  in  which  I was 
then  told  were  <lcposited  five  idols,  which,  I knew,  were  con- 
sidercil  tlie  most  powerful  on  all  the  coast  from  Hanoko  to 
^layombai.  They  are  thought  to  be  the  gi-eat  protectors  of  all 
the  Oronngou  tribes,  and  are  t'lemselves  placed  near  the  king’s 
hou.se,  who  delights  to  do  them  honour,  and  whom  they  protect 
from  all  evil. 

Tlie  five  idols  are  deposited  in  three  houses.  Pangeo,  a male 
idol,  is  married  to  Aleka,  and  the  two  stand  together  in  one 
house.  Pangeo  is  the  special  protector  of  the  king  and  his  people, 
and  watches  over  them  by  night,  keeping  off  every  evil. 
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Makambi,  a second  male  idol,  is  married  to  Abiala,  and  they 
have  a second  house  to  themselves.  Poor  Makambi  is  a power- 
less god,  his  wife  having  usurped  the  power.  She  holds  a pistol 
in  her  hand,  with  which  it  is  supposed  she  can  kill  any  one  she 
pleases:  for  which  reason  the  natives  fear  her  greatly.  She 
protects  them  from  various  evils : and  when  they  are  sick  they 
implore  her  to  make  them  well,  and  bring  her  presents  of  food 
to  propitiate  her. 

Last  comes  a bachelor-god,  Numba,  who  is  the  Oroungou 
Neptune  and  Jlercury  in  one,  keejjing  off  the  evils  which  are  to 
come  from  beyond  sea  and  nding  the  waves.  He  has  the  third 
house  all  to  himself. 

These  idols  are  all  large,  and  very  rudely  carved  and  orna- 
mented. The  people  seem  to  place  great  value  upon  them.  I 
offered  20  dolliirs  for  one,  hut  was  told  I could  not  buy  it  for 
100  slaves  even,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  to 
ho  bought 
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Set  out  for  the  Interior  — Prairies  — Odd  Mistake  — Hippopotami  — Ngola  — 
Negro  Theology  — Hunts  — Torture  of  a Woman  — Rum  — The  Shekiani 

— Appearance,  Manners,  and  Customs  — Polygamy  — Marriage  — Super- 
stitious— Bos  hrachicheros  — Camp  in  the  Woods  — African  Humour  — 
Solid  Comfort  — Hunting  with  a Leopard  — Great  .Tollification  — Super- 
stition about  the  Leopard  — Elephant-shooting  — Meeting  a Boa — Stalking 
the  wild  Bull  — Return  to  Sangatanga  — I am  accused  of  Sorcery  — Idols 

— Baego’s  Treasures  — Burial-ground  of  the  Barracoons  — Disgusting  Sights 

— Status  of  Slaves  in  Africa  — Oroungou  Cemetery  — An  African  Watering- 
place  — Fetich  Point, 

When  I asked  the  king  for  permission  to  go  into  the  interior 
on  a hunt,  he  immediately  gave  me  twenty-five  men  to  carry 
my  luggage  and  help  me  in  hunting.  Of  these,  three  were  his 
Majesty’s  own  slaves,  and  reputed  the  greatest  hunters  in  the 
country.  They  were  the  providers  of  the  royal  table,  and  passed 
their  lives  in  the  hunt  and  in  the  bush.  They  killed  elephants 
on  his  account,  bringing  him  homo  the  ivory. 

I desired  to  penetrate  into  the  hitherto  imexplored  interior  of 
this  latitude  till  we  should  meet  the  Nazareth  River,  which  I was 
told  we  should  do  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  east.  For  their  services  I agreed  to  give  the  men  twenty 
fathoms  of  cotton  cloth  each,  if  they  behaved  themselves  faith- 
fully towards  me.  They  seemed  very  willing  to  go,  and  well 
satisfied  with  the  bargain. 

In  two  days  I was  fully  prepared  for  a start.  As  we  were  to 
meet  elephants,  leopards,  buffaloes,  and  the  gorilla,  I provided 
myself  with  a good  supply  of  bullets.  I was  told  that  game  was 
very  plentiful  in  all  the  region  I was  now  to  visit,  people  being 
scarce,  and  the  country  more  favourable  than  in  those  regions 
north  of  the  Gaboon  which  I had  just  explored ; and  this  report 
I found  correct. 

The  night  before  we  were  to  start,  I slept  in  a dirty  room  at 
the  king’s  house,  at  his  majesty’s  request,  who  apparently  thought 
he  was  doing  me  a great  grace.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  we  got  under  way.  I had  slept  scarcely  at  all  during  the 
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night  on  account  of  the  aasaults  and  gambols  of  a prodigious 
number  of  rats,  who  seemed  anxious  to  dispute  posses.sion  with 
me  of  my  room,  so  that  I astonished  my  men  by  getting  tliem 
up  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  At  half-past  five  we  were 
already  on  the  march,  myself  ahead,  with  Aboko,  my  head-man, 
and  Niamkala,  the  next  best,  at  my  side,  and  four  other  hunters, 
and  twenty-three  yoimg  men,  as  bearers  and  assistants,  fol- 
lowing us. 

The  way  led  through  some  beautiful  prairies,  each  surrounded 
by  dark  forests,  and  seeming  like  natural  gardens  planted  in  the 
wilderness.  It  does  not  need  much  time  to  get  into  the  “ back- 
woods  ” here.  By  three  o’clock  Aboko  announced  to  me  that  wo 
were  now  where  any  moment  we  might  come  upon  elephants  or 
bnfialo ; and  in  a short  time,  sure  enough,  we  saw  a bull  standing 
deer-like  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood,  watching  us.  He  stood 
for  some  minutes,  safe  out  of  range,  and  then  turned  into  the 
wood,  evidently  not  liking  our  appearance.  We  ran  round  to 
intercept  its  tract,  and  I waited  at  one  pass  in  the  wood  for 
Aboko  and  two  others  to  get  clear  round  and  drive  the  bull 
towards  me.  Suddenly  I saw  something  approaching  me  out  of 
the  deep  ghwm  of  the  forest,  but,  looking  closely,  took  it  to  bo 
one  of  my  men.  It  came  towards  me,  and  I walked  unsuspi- 
ciously forward  to  a clear  space.  Hero  the  thing  caught  sight 
of  me,  and,  with  a shrill  scream,  ran  back  into  the  woods.  Then 
first  I knew  that  in  the  dark  (for  in  these  forests  daylight  is 
almost  shut  out)  1 had  mistaken  a chimpanzee  for  a man.  I 
was  vexed ; for  the  beast  was  but  about  thirty  yards  oflf  when 
it  ran,  and  I could  have  shot  it  easily.  Presently  my  men 
returned,  and  had  a hearty  laugh  at  me  for  my  mistake,  which 
they  did  not  take  unkindly,  seeing  no  resemblance,  but  imputing 
the  mistake  to  my  ignorance,  and  in  part,  I afterwards  found,  to 
lack  of  courage  on  my  part.  Of  their  mistake  in  this  last  regard 
I fortunately  had  a chance  to  convince  them  afterwards. 

Starting  on  again,  we  shortly  killed  a gazelle,  which  was  taken 
along  for  supper.  And  now  we  seemed  to  be  really  in  a game- 
coimtry.  For  the  first  time  I enjoyed  my  priwpect.s ; for  though 
wo  saw  only  single  beasts — now  a chimpanzee  rushing  into  the 
woods  at  a great  distance  ahead,  then  a ngivo  (a  singular  animal, 
of  the  size  of  a donkey,  with  shorter  legs,  no  horns,  and  black, 
with  a yellow  spot  on  the  back — probably  a new  animal),  ami 
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again  a gazelle  or  two,  flying  quickly  out  of  range — yet  wo  saw 
also  abundance  of  tracks,  particularly  of  the  elephant ; and,  on 
the  whole,  I could  see  that  we  should  have  some  famous  hunts. 
But  I felt  that  I should  have  brought  my  rifle,  at  least  for  this 
country,  for  the  grass  was  so  short  that  on  the  prairies  it  was 
impossible  to  approach  an  animal  within  the  range  of  my 
double-barrelled  guns,  which  were  better  calculated  for  close 
quarters. 

At  six  we  camped  in  the  midst  of  a prairie,  my  men  collecting 
from  the  nearest  forest  an  immense  quantity  of  firewood,  and 
building  fires  which  must  have  been  visible  at  a great  distance. 
Our  supper  was  of  roast  venison  and  plantains — good  enough  for 
such  hungry  fellows  as  we ; and  shortly  after  seven  we  all  turned 
in ; tliat  is  to  say,  we  stretched  ourselves  with  our  feet  to  the 
fires,  and  wrapped  up,  I in  my  hlnnkets,  and  the  men  in  what- 
ever they  could  get  together  of  leaves  and  grass.  No  wonder 
the  poor  fellows  love  a fire.  Tliey  are  very  lightly  dressed,  and 
the  winds  here  near  the  equator  as  it  is,  in  the  dry  season  are 
very  bleak  and  cold  when  the  sun  is  not  up  to  warm  them. 
I could  not  rest  well  for  cold,  though  I had  a thick  blanket 
about  me. 

We  had  travelled  about  twenty-five  mfles — ten  towards  E.N.E. 
— through  a really  beautiful  country,  rolling  and  hilly,  mostly 
prairie,  as  I liave  said,  with  a light  sandy  soil,  and  with  forests 
looking  rather  like  beautiful  green  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
clear  spaces.  The  woods  are  the  safe  retreats  of  great  herds  of 
the  wild  buffalo  (JBos  brachicherot),  and  of  antelopes,  which  come 
into  the  great  grass-fields  by  night  to  play  and  feed. 

Withal  the  country  was  much  broken  up,  and  the  highest  hills 
broke  OS'  in  abrupt  precipices,  on  which  one  would  come  sud- 
denly, and  look  down  sometimes  a hundred  feet  and  even  more 
into  little  vales  wliich  led  to  other  hills,  and  in  whose  quiet 
gloom  wo  could  sometimes  distinguish  animals  walking  or  lying 
down.  One  gorge  wo  had  to  cross  on  a huge  tree ; but  this  was 
the  channel  of  a stream  which  flowed  down  towards  the  sea.  We 
crossed  tliree  or  four  little  streams,  all  clear  and  beautiful ; but, 
unless  the  deeper  dales  have  more  water  (as  I imagine  they 
have),  the  country  is  not  well  watered. 

The  night  was  clear  and  very  chilly  for  Africa,  and  I could 
not  sleep,  though  I had  placed  my  boxes  to  windward  for  shelter,' 
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So  about  two  o’clock  I roused  everybody  up  to  move  on, 
thinking  it  ca.sier  to  keep  warm  in  motion  than  while  lying  still. 
The  men  were  very  glad.  Poor  fellows ! they  had  suffered  more 
than  I.  Fortunately  it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  we  could  see 
our  way  clearly  across  the  prairie.  A couple  of  hours’  sharp 
walking  brought  us  to  a tliick  wood  so  situated  as  to  shelter  us 
from  the  wind.  Here  we  quickly  built  a tremendous  fire,  and 
again  stretched  out  for  a short  nap,  which  lasted  till  six,  or 
sunrise,  when  the  cry  of  the  gray  partridge  (Francolinu«  squa- 
mattw)  aroused  us. 

Sunrise  found  us  under  way  again ; and  before  us  a fine 
stretch  of  prairie,  on  whoso  farther  borders  were  quietly  grazing 
sevend  herds  of  buffalo,  which  quickly  ran  into  the  woo<ls. 
While  they  remained  they  gave  the  wild  a singularly  civiliwd 
appearance.  It  looked  like  a great  grazing  farm  in  June,  with 
cattle,  and  hay  almost  ready  for  harve.st ; a fine,  quiet,  old- 
country  picture  here  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

Towards  nine  o’clock  we  came  to  a large  pool  or  lakelet,  and 
hero  I .saw  for  the  first  time  a hippojwtamus.  A dozen  of  these 
vast  unwieldy  creatures  were  sporting  and  snorting  in  the  water, 
now  popping  their  huge  un8ha]x>ly  heads  out,  and  then  diving  to 
the  bottom.  Aboko  j)er8uaded  me  not  to  kill  any  of  them,  os  he 
justly  remarked  we  could  not  have  got  them  out  of  the  water  ; 
and  the  proper  way  is  to  take  them  when  they  come  on  shore  at 
night  to  fet'd. 

Shortly  after  wo  came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance what  I took  at  first  to  l>o  a herd  of  buffalo,  but  wliich 
proved  to  l)e  a caravan  approaching  us.  Wren  they  saw  us 
they  prepared  for  trouble — for  here  there  is  no  law,  and  every 
man’s  hand  is  against  his  brother.  The  greater  number  hid  in 
the  grass ; and,  after  some  reconnoitring,  four  fellows,  well 
armetl,  came  towards  us  to  ask  if  it  was  peace  or  war.  When 
they  saw  me,  they  were  at  once  filled  with  surprise,  and,  lo.sing 
their  fears  in  their  amazement  at  seeing  a white  man  far  in  the 
interior,  began  to  shout  out  to  their  company  to  come  and  see 
the  Otangani. 

I was  immediately  surrounded  by  a curious  crowd,  most  of 
whom  had  never  seen  a white  man  before,  though  it  was  evident 
they  had  had  dealings  with  their  black  agents.  They  were  bound 
south  and  east  with  tobacco,  salt,  and  goods,  and  intended  to 
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bring  back  slaves  and  ivory.  They  were  Shekianis,  who  are  the 
prevailing  people  in  the  interior  hereabouts. 

We  left  them  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  wonder,  being  anxious  to 
get  on  to  a vUlage  which  we  reached  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  This  village,  Ngola  by  name,  was  the  residence  of  a 
Shckiani  chief  named  Njambai,  a vassal  of  King  Bango,  who  had 
sent  word  by  Aboko  that  I was  to  be  entertained  as  long  as  I 
liked  to  stay  and  hunt.  It  contained  about  fifty  neat  bamboo- 
houses,  running  in  a double  row  along  a long  street,  in  the 
African  fashion.  But  the  whole  place  had  a pleasing  look  of 
neatness  which  was  not  peculiarly  African.  It  lies  sixty  miles 
due  east  from  Sangatanga. 

As  we  approached,  the  women  caught  sight  of  me  and  ran 
screaming  into  the  houses.  It  is  curious  that  nothing  excites  so 
much  terror  in  an  interior  African  village  as  the  appearance  of 
a white  man.  The  women  and  children  run  for  their  lives, 
and  seem  to  be  afraid  that  the  mere  sight  of  a white  will  kill 
them.  Here,  however,  the  men  did  not  seem  to  bo  afraid,  as  my 
cannibal  friends  were ; and,  though  Njambai  had  never  before 
seen  a white  man,  he  received  mo  very  courteously.  Aboko 
delivered  King  Bango’s  message,  to  which  Njambai  replied  to 
me  that  he  owned  all  the  country  hcrealxmts,  and  I should  have 
as  many  men  to  help  me  hunt  it  as  I wished.  All  which  being 
satisfactorily  arranged,  I was  escorted  to  the  house  of  the  king’s 
brother,  which,  being  the  most  commodious  in  the  town,  was  set 
apart  for  my  use. 

Njambai’s  house  was  built,  ns  the  rest,  of  bamboo,  roofed  with 
palm-leaves,  and  floored  with  hardened  clay.  Everything  inside 
was  very  neat ; the  walls  were  hung  with  a few  coloured  pictures, 
sent  probably  by  Bango  ; and,  though  there  wore  no  chairs,  there 
were  two  wooden  benches  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the  kins 
and  I sat  while  conversing.  The  house  was  about  twenty  feet 
long,  by  ten  high  and  ten  deep,  and  had  a neat  veranda  in  front. 

I could  see  that  the  old  follow  was  vastly  delighted  at  my  visit, 
for  it  was  an  honour  that  had  hitherto  (luckily  for  me)  befallen 
none  of  his  rival  chiefs.  I was  sure,  therefore,  to  be  well  treated. 
In  fact,  I had  the  best  house,  and  had  hardly  arranged  my  things 
when  dinner  was  ready  for  me,  consisting  of  boiled  and  roast 
plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  boiled  fowls,  and  roast  monkey — of 
which  last  dish  I did  not  on  this  occasion  partake,  as  monkey 
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seems  too  much  like  man  until  you  get  very  hungry.  After 
dinner  I sent  the  king  some  heads  of  Virginia  tobacco,  which  was 
the  most  welcome  present  I could  make  him,  American  tobacco 
being  very  scarce  in  the  interior,  and  much  better  than  the  native 
weed.  He  sent  me  in  return  a splendid  bundle  of  sugarcane. 

Altogether,  Ngola  surprised  me.  So  much  neatness  I did  not 
expect  to  find  among  the  natives.  The  long  street  had  not  even 
a weed.  Shinshooko’s  house,  in  which  I was  living,  was  large 
and  commodious,  equal  to  the  Sangatanga  houses ; and  the  door 
was  even  provided  with  lock  and  key,  so  that  when  my  baggage 
was  all  stowed  away  the  worthy  Shinshooko  brought  me  the 
key,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  his  people  might  steal  if 
they  were  tempted  by  open  doors.  The  village  is  sixty  miles 
nearly  due  east  from  Sangatanga;  and,  though  no  white  man 
had  ever  been  seen  here,  I yet  saw  many  marks  of  white  civiliza- 
tion around  me. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I remained  quietly  in  my  house 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  thankful  to  have  a day  of  rest  and 
reflection.  Jly  liuntcrs  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  not  to 
hunt ; they  declared  that  Sunday  might  do  for  white  people,  but 
the  blacks  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Indeed,  when  customs 
thus  come  in  contact,  the  only  answer  the  negro  has  to  make — 
and  it  appUcs  to  everything — is,  that  the  God  who  made  the 
whites  is  not  the  God  wlio  made  the  blacks. 

Then  the  king  and  a good  many  of  his  people  gathered  about 
me,  and  we  astonished  each  other  with  our  talk.  I told  tliem 
that  their  fetiches  and  greegrees  were  of  no  use,  and  had  no 
power,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  anything  of  a mere 
wooden  idol  that  a man  had  made  and  could  burn  up.  Also, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  witchcraft,  and  that  it  was  very 
wrong  to  kill  people  who  were  accused  of  it ; that  there  was  only 
one  God,  whom  the  whites  and  blacks  must  alike  love  and  de- 
pend on.  All  this  elicited  only  grunts  of  surprise  and  incredulity. 

Then  the  king  took  up  tlie  conversation,  and  remarked  that 
we  white  men  were  much  favoured  by  our  God,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  send  us  guns  and  powder  from  heaven. 

Whcreujmn  the  king’s  brother  remarked  that  it  must  be  very 
fine  to  have  rivers  of  alougou  (rum)  flowing  through  our  country 
all  the  year  round,  aud  that  he  would  like  to  live  on  the  banks 
of  such  a river. 
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Hereupon  1 said  that  we  made  our  own  guns — which  no  one 
present  seemed  to  believe ; and  that  there  were  no  rivers  of  rum, 
which  seemed  a disappointmeut  to  several. 

Next  the  king,  who  is  a man  of  a kind  heart ' and  given  to 
bursts  of  liberality,  informed  me  that,  in  honour  of  my  coming  to 
stay  with  him,  he  would  place  all  the  women  of  the  village  at  my 
command.  This  I declined,  saying  that  white  men  thought  it 
very  wrong  to  abuse  women,  and  that  in  my  country  each  man 
had  but  one  wife  (I  did  not  mention  the  Mormons),  and  was  not 
allowed  to  have  two  or  more.  This  seemed  to  them  the  toughest 
yam  of  all.  They  gave  a general  shout  of  astonishment,  and 
even  the  women  said  this  was  a curious  law,  and  not  good. 
Altogether,  I think  they  must  have  thought  white  men  a very 
singular  people;  and  perhaps  a negro’s  account  of  America 
would  be  quite  as  curious,  and  interesting,  and  one-sided,  as  a 
white  man’s  account  of  Africa. 

The  next  day  my  hunters  started  out  before  daylight,  saying 
they  were  determined  to  lose  no  time,  for  fear  I should  want 
to  stay  in  the  house  another  day.  ’I'hey  have  a species  of  dry 
humour,  these  black  fellows,  and  this  was  a specimen  of  it. 
There  was  a large  party  of  us,  as  some  of  the  best  hunters  of  the 
town  were  to  go  with  us.  I gave  them  all  powder — guns  they 
all  have,  such  as  they  are — and  we  divided  into  two  parties, 
Aboko  going  separately,  with  one  or  two  attendants,  on  a 
leopard-hunt,  wliile  I took  the  great  crowd  with  mo  into  tho 
forest  for  what  we  should  find.  By  noon  wo  were  back  with 
more  game  than  I had  ever  shot  before  in  one  day  in  Africa, 
tliough,  to  be  sure,  none  of  it  was  large.  But  my  joy  was  great, 
for  among  the  animals  I myself  killed  was  a new  and  hitherto 
unknown  variety  of  tho  Guinea-fowl,  and  a most  beautiful  bird. 
Only  a naturalist  can  conceive  my  pleasure  at  this  discovery. 

The  crested  Guinea-fowl  (Numida  plumifera),  as  this  bird  is 
called,  is  a new  bird.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  tlie 
Guinea-fowls  yet  discovered.  Its  head  is  naked,  the  skin  being 
of  a deep  bluish-black  tinge,  and  is  crowned  with  a tuft  of 
straight,  erect,  narrow,  downy  feathers  standing  in  a bunch  close 
together.  The  uj>per  part  of  tlie  neck,  the  throat,  and  the  occi- 
put are  covered  with  short,  dark  feathers  in  the  male,  and  are 
naked  in  the  female.  The  plumage  of  tho  body  is  of  a fine 
bluish-black  groimd,  variegated  with  numerous  eye»  of  white 
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slightly  tinged  with  blue.  The  bill  and  legs  are  coloured  a blue- 
black  similar  to  the  skin  of  the  head.  Tlie  secondary  quills  of 
the  wings  have  the  outer  nibs  white.  The  total  length  of  the 
bird  I shot  this  day  was  seventeen  inches. 

This  bird  is  not  found  in  the  forests  near  the  seashore,  but  is 
first  met  with,  as  I afterwards  ascertained,  about  fifty  miles  east 
of  Sangatanga.  It  is  very  shy,  but  marches  in  large  flocks 
through  the  woods,  where  the  traveller  hears  its  loud  voice.  It 
utters  a kind  of  “ quack,”  hoarse  and  discordant,  like  the  voices 
of  other  Guinea-fowls.  It  avoids  the  path  left  by  travellers ; but 
its  own  tracks  are  met  everywhere  in  the  woods  it  frequents,  as 
the  flock  scratch  and  tear  up  the  ground  wlierever  they  stop.  It 
is  strong  of  wing,  and  sleeps  by  night  on  the  tojrs  of  high  trees, 
a flock  generally  roosting  together  on  the  same  tree.  When 
surprised  by  the  hunter  they  do  not  fly  in  a body,  but  scatter  in 
every  direction.  Thus  it  is  a difficult  bird  to  get,  and  the  natives 
do  not  often  get  a shot  at  it. 

I had  eaten  nothing  before  going  out  in  the  morning,  and  was 
therefore  glad  to  get  my  dinner  and  breakfast  in  one  before  com- 
mencing to  stuff  my  prizes.  And  I am  sure  never  bird-fancier 
or  stufier  took  more  pains  wth  a sjrecimen  than  I with  my  bril- 
liant Guinea-fowl.  It  was  carefully  put  away  with  a curious 
black  monkey  {Colohus  Satanus),  and  both  were  sent  to  Sanga- 
tanga by  the  most  careful  man  I could  find.  By  the  time  I had 
done  I had  a bud  headache,  and  was  not  sorry  when  Aboko 
came  in  without  having  shot  anything ; for  in  these  latitudes 
when  an  animal  is  shot  it  must  be  stuffed  without  loss  of  time, 
else  the  ants  eat  it  up. 

I was  so  tired  that  I went  to  bed  early,  but  got  scarcely  any 
sleep  at  all  The  whole  town  was  in  uproar  all  night.  The 
people  had  a general  jollification  in  honour  of  my  staying  among 
them  so  long.  Fortunately  I was  not  called  out  to  make  a 
speech,  or  take  any  other  part  in  the  ceremonies.  It  was  bud 
enough  to  listen  to  the  singing,  shouting,  dancing,  and  uproarious 
merriment.  The  nest  day  I had  a worse  headache,  and  did  not 
hunt ; but  stayed  in  town,  and  was  exhibited  to  great  numbers 
of  curious  Shekianis  who  trooped  in  from  neighbouring  villages 
to  sec  tlio  white  man.  Of  course,  Njambai  was  in  ecstacics  over 
the  excitement.  These  people  had  never  seen  a white  maa 
before,  and  examined  me  with  a curious  mixture  of  fear  and 
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wonder.  My  liair  especially  excited  their  astonishment.  Many 
of  them  said  I must  be  a spirit  {rnbuiri),  and  seemed  to  hold  me 
in  great  awe. 

My  himtcrs  brought  in  towards  evening  a great  quantity  of 
monkeys,  on  whose  flesh  they  feasted,  while  I had  to  sit  down 
and  stuff  eight  of  the  rarest  sp«‘cimcn8  l>eforo  going  to  bed,  as 
they  would  not  keep.  Fortunately  all  Avas  quiet,  and  when  my 
work  was  done  I >vas  able  to  go  to  sleep.  It  Avas  one  of  their 
superstitious  times.  There  Avas  something  the  matter  AA'ith  the 
moon.  I was  unable  to  learn  what,  nor  do  I belioA-e  they  knew 
exactly  themselves ; but  CA'ery  man  covered  his  body  Avith  red 
and  Avhite  chalk-marks,  and  Avent  to  bed. 

I did  not  go  out  the  next  day,  and  counted  myself  lucky  that 
I did  not,  for  I Avas  able  to  save  the  life  of  a poor  woman  who 
Avas  being  killed  Avith  the  most  horrible  tortures.  After  dinner, 
as  I Avas  reading,  I heard  a Avoman  crying  out  as  if  in  great  pain. 
On  my  asking  what  was  the  matter,  a man  told  me  the  king 
Avas  punishing  one  of  his  Avives ; and  some  others  hinted 
that  1 had  better  go  and  try  to  save  her  life.  I hurried  over 
to  the  king’s  house,  and  there,  in  front  of  the  veranda,  a 
spectacle  met  my  eyes  which  froze  my  blood  Avith  horror.  A 
Avoman,  naked,  was  tied  by  the  middle  to  a stout  stake  driven 
into  the  ground.  Her  legs  Avere  stretched  out  and  fastened 
to  other  smaller  stakes,  and  stout  cords  were  bound  round 
her  neck,  waist,  ankles,  and  wrists.  These  cords  were  being 
tAvisted  Avith  sticks,  and  Avhon  I arriA'cd  the  skin  was  already 
bursting  from  the  terrible  compression.  A great  crowd  of 
spectators  were  standing  around,  not  much  excited.  I suppose 
they  were  used  to  such  scenes. 

I walked  up,  and,  taking  the  king  by  the  arm,  a.sked  him  to 
release  the  poor  Avrctch  for  my  sake,  and  not  to  kill  her.  When 
I spoke,  the  twisting  ceased.  The  executioners  seemed  willing 
enough  to  suspend  operations.  The  king  hesitated,  and  was  not 
Avilling  to  be  balked  of  his  revenge.  He  walked  into  his  house. 
I followed  him,  and  threatened  to  leave  his  town  immediately  if 
he  did  not  release  her.  Finally  he  gave  in,  and  said,  “ Let  her 
loose  yourself.  I give  her  to  you.” 

I nished  immediately,  and,  being  unable  to  untie  the  savage 
cords,  cut  them  with  my  knife.  The  poor  creature  was  covered 
with  blood.  Some  of  the  ropes  had  penetrated  so  deeply  that 
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tlie  flesh  had  burst  open,  and  she  bled  freely.  Ilowever,  slie 
was  not  seriously  hurt ; and  I thanked  God  in  my  heart  that 
I had  been  able  to  save  her  life.  I went  immediately  in  to  the 
king  and  made  him  promise  me  that  he  would  not  punish 
her  again.  Then  I asked  what  she  had  done  to  deserve  such 
puni.shmcnt.  lie  said  she  had  stolen  the  bend  Ixdt  which 
he  usually  wore  around  his  waist  and  given  it  to  her  lover — a 
heinous  offence  truly. 

Then,  to  change  the  current  of  his  ebony  majesty’s  thoughts, 

I pointed  out  to  him  a small  bird  sitting  upon  the  top  of  a high 
tree  near  his  house,  and  said  I could  kill  that  bird.  lie  SJiid  it 
was  impossible,  as  I knew  he  would,  The  negrof's  arc  poor 
marksmen.  I sent  for  my  g>in,  took  aim,  and  brought  down  the 
bird,  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  his  majesty  and  the  p)pulace. 
They  examined  my  gim,  which  had  a cap-l(H'k,  and  wsis  a great 
wonder  to  them,  as,  of  course,  they  use  only  flint-locks.  Then 
they  said  I had  a greegree  or  feticli  to  help  me  slioot.  No  one 
who  had  not  a powerful  charm  could  do  such  tilings,  they 
thought. 

Then,  to  clinch  their  gtKid-humour,  I brought  out  my  match- 
box and  stnick  a light.  This  has  never  failed  to  get  mo  a 
great  rejuitation  among  Uie  interior  negroes.  It  is  a trick 
wliich  seems  to  them  tlie  most  marvellous  of  all,  and  these 
Shekiaiiis  were  never  tired  of  seeing  me  “mak(?  fire.” 

The  next  day  I went  out  hunting  by  my.self,  and,  to  my  great 
joy,  shot  another  new  bird,  a black  wild-fowl  {^Plumihis  niger), 
one  of  the  most  singular  birds  I have  seen  in  Africa,  and 
tlie  discovery  of  which  I rank  as  next  in  imporbmee  to  tliat  of 
the  new  Guinai-fowl  described  before.  Indet'd,  of  the  sixty 
new  birds  I w'as  able  to  add  to  the  li.st  of  known  African  birds, 
these  two  seem  to  me  the  most  interesting. 

Tlie  P?ianithis  niger  is  alxiut  eighteen  inches  long,  including 
the  tail-feathers.  Its  head  and  the  upper  part  of  its  neck  are 
bare  or  nakt'd,  with  the  exception  of  a longitudinal  strip  of 
shoi-t  black  fcatlicrs  which  runs  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the 
occijiut,  ending  abruptly.  The  head,  whore  it  is  bare,  is  in 
tho  female  of  a pink  hue,  and  in  the  male  of  a bright  scarlet. 
The  throat,  in  front,  has  very  sliort  fiaithors.  When  I saw  this 
bird  for  the  first  time  in  the  woods,  I thought  I .saw  before  me  a 
domestic  cliickcn.  Tho  natives  have  noticed  the  resemblance 
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too.  as  their  name  for  it  shows : couba  iga,  signifying  wild-fowl. 
Wild  they  are,  and  most  difficult  to  approach  ; and  also  rare, 
even  in  the  forests  where  they  are  at  home.  They  are  not  found 
at  all  on  the  sea-coast,  and  do  not  appear  until  the  traveller 
reaches  the  range  of  fifty  or  sixty  mile.s  from  the  coast.  Even 
there  they  are  so  rare  that,  though  I looked  out  for  them 
constantly,  I killed  but  three  in  all  my  e.xpeditions.  They 
are  not  gregarious,  like  the  Guinea-fowl,  but  wander  through 
the  Avoods,  a male  and  one  or,  at  most,  two  females  in  company. 
They  are  very  watchful,  and  fly  off  to  retreats  in  the  woods 
at  the  slightest  alarm. 

I begin  now  to  have  so  many  animals  on  hand  that  I find  I 
cannot  go  as  far  as  the  Nazareth.  The  risk  of  losing  all  my 
collection  is  too  great ; and  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  it 
is  greater  still.  The  ants — those  little  pests — are  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  prey ; and  it  is  impossible  to  leave  a dead 
animal  about  for  the  shortest  time  without  imminent  risk  of 
having  it  destroyed.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  not  only 
has  the  hunter-naturalist  in  these  African  backwoods  to  kill  his 
game,  which  may  occujiy  all  day,  but  when  he  comes  hon\e  tired 
he  must  immediately'  stuff  it  that  it  may  not  spoil,  and  then 
it  must  be  suspended  by  strings  from  the  rafters  of  the  house  to 
keep  the  ants  off.  The  slightest  carelessness  may  bring  ruin 
upon  his  most  cheri.shcd  specimens ; and  I have  more  than  once 
been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair  by  finding  a choice  bird  or 
other  animal  in  one  night,  and  through  one  slight  oversight  in 
the  preparation  of  the  susjKJnding  cord,  completely  ridtUed  and 
ruined  by  the  ants  before  morning. 

I told  the  king  that  I must  return  to  Sangatanga,  and  then 
began  to  j)ack  my  animals  and  skeletons  in  such  parcels  as 
would  be  handy  to  carry.  We  are  to  start  early  to-morrow 
(30tli),  and  tliis  evening  I distributed  all  my  tobacco  among  the 
people  of  the  village.  Tht?y  have  treated  mo  well,  and  deserved 
this  trifle,  which  is  to  them  a great  favour. 

The  king  gave  me,  as  provision  for  my  route,  a chicken,  half- 
a-dozen  eggs,  and  twelve  bunches  of  plantains.  I promi.sed 
to  send  him  from  Sangatanga  25  heatls  of  tobacco,  a piece 
of  cloth,  a glass  full  of  powder,  three  pipes,  and  some  beads. 
He  added  a particular  request  for  some  rum,  to  which  I did  not 
agree. 
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Then  ho  said  that  I must  come  again  and  see  liim,  and  stay 
longer,  and  I should  have  his  best  hunters  to  help  me.  “ But,” 
added  he,  “ when  you  come  don’t  forgot  to  bring  some  rum.” 
And  so  he  went  on,  begging  tliis,  and  promising  that,  but  always 
ri;eurring  to  the  rum.  I'oor  old  king!  how  he  would  have 
enjoyed  a trip  to  Sangatanga,  where  ho  might  have  got  his 
fill  of  his  beloved  rum.  For  my  part,  I made  it  a point 
of  principle  during  my  travels  in  Africa  never  to  give  a negro 
rum. 

^Vhen  we  wore  ready  k)  start,  the  king  sunt  his  son  with  me 
to  bring  back  his  presents,  and  desired  me  particularly  not 
to  forget  the  rum.  Saying  which,  he  gave  mo,  as  a souvenir,  an 
old  clay  iiipe,  black  with  age  and  use,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
a great  affection  for.  He  desired  me  to  carry  it  to  my  own 
country,  and  tell  the  people  that  this  had  been  the  favourite 
pipe  of  King  Njumbai. 

I j)enetrated,on  different  occasions,  as  far  as  twenty  miles  due 
east  of  Njambai’s  town,  but  found  the  country  nowise  different 
from  that  already  described.  As  this  is  the  last  time  we  are  to 
comeii  contact  with  the  Shekiani  tribe  in  these  pages,  it  seems 
a proper  place  to  give  the  reader  some  general  information  con- 
cerning this  large  and  important  tribe. 

The  Shekiani  tribe,  and  those  people  who  are  closely  allied  to 
tlicm  and  sjieak  various  dialects  of  their  language,  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  sea-shore  and  ink-rior  as  far  as  80  miles  from 
the  sen — from  the  banks  of  the  Muni  and  ^loondah  down  as  far 
south  as  the  banks  of  tlie  Ogobay.  Through  tliis  groat  extent  of 
country  they  are  scattered  in  vdlages,  having  nowhere  any 
central  jxiint  of  union,  and  bving,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
neigliliourhood  of  Jlpongwe  and  Bakalai  people.  Still  they 
manage  to  keep  up  their  nationality.  In  some  parts  they 
are  most  numerous  near  the  coast ; in  others  they  range  as  the 
second,  third,  and  even  fourth  tribe  inland.  Thus  they  are 
settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ifluni  and  Moondah,  and  inhabit 
the  sea-shore  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Gaboon ; while 
south  of  the  Gaboon  they  have  given  way  to  the  M|K>ngwe,  and 
have  their  villages  in  the  interior. 

In  person  they  are  of  ordinary  size,  generally  light-coloured 
for  negroes,  and  not  so  fine-looking  ns  the  Mpongwe  or  Mbengas. 
They  are  warlike,  treacherous,  much  given  to  trading,  and  are 
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real  cheats.  Tliey  are  ardent  hunters,  and  have  suflRcicnt 
courage  and  great  skill  in  woodcraft,  being  very  lithe  and  active, 
light  of  foot,  and  canning  in  their  manoouvrcs  to  approach  their 
j)rey.  They  are  quarrelsome,  and  have  constant  “ palavi'rs  ” 
either  with  their  own  villages  or  those  of  other  tribe.s.  They 
have  but  little  clan  feeling,  and  the  intercourse  between 
neighbouring  villages  of  Shekiani  is  not  always  friendly,  and 
8<'jirc(!ly  ever  intimate.  The  men,  in  common  with  all  other 
African  men  I have  met,  have  little  or  no  taste  for  agriculture  ; 
they  leave  the  culture  of  the  ground  to  their  women  and  slaves. 
The  sea-shore  Shekianis  own  many  slaves,  but  those  of  the 
interior  but  few. 


In  their  warfare  cunning  has  a most  important  part.  They 
laugh  at  the  courage  of  the  white  man  who  faces  his  enemy,  and 
delight  most  in  ambushes  and  sudden  surprises.  If  one  man  has 
a quarrel  with  aiKJther,  ho  lies  in  wait  for  liim,  shoots  him  as  he 
is  passing  by  the  way,  and  immediately  retreats.  Then,  of  course, 
the  dead  man’s  I'riends  take  up  his  ipiarrel ; then  ensue  other 
ambushes  and  murders  ; frequently  a dozen  villages  are  involved 
in  the  palaver,  and  the  killing  and  robbing  goes  on  for  moutlis 
and  even  years,  ea(;h  party  acting  us  occasion  offers.  This 
breeds  a feeling  of  insecurity  which  is  destructive  to  all  settled 
habits.  Often,  to  escape  assassination,  a whole  village  moves 
away  aud  builds  anew  at  some  distance  ; and  j)orhnps  then  the 
enemy  reaches  them,  or  new  complications  arise,  giving  catise  for 
new  murders. 

Withal  they  are  not  bloodthirsty,  but  simply  careless  of  human 
life,  passionate,  and  revengeful. 
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Polygamy  of  course  prevails  among  them,  and  takes  rank  as  a 
political  institution,  as  has  been  already  explained.  A man  finds 
it  to  his  interest  to  marry  into  as  many  influential  families  in 
his  own  and  other  tribes  as  ho  can,  and  thus  extends  his  trade 
connexions  and  his  influence  and  authority.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  palavers  and  wars  they 
have.  The  men  are  continually  intriguing  with  strange  women, 
and  when  caught  are  murdered,  or  get  their  town  in  trouble. 
Female  chastity  is  little  valued;  and  one  great  cause  of  the 
gradual  decrease  of  this  and  other  tribes  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  force  their  females  to  marry  at  so  etu-ly  an  age  that 
they  never  become  mothers.  Children  are  promised  in  mar- 
riage at  the  ago  of  three  or  four  years,  or  oven  at  birth ; and 
girls  are  actually  wives  at  eight  and  nine,  and  sometimes 
earlier.  They  have  cliildron  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  of 
course  the  women  ago  early,  and  the  majority  die  young  and 
childless. 

Tliough  chastity  is  not  valued  for  itself,  adultery  is  a serious 
offence  among  townsmen.  It  is  jmnishod  by  fines,  graduated 
according  to  the  means  of  the  offender ; and  many  men  are  sold 
annually  into  slavery  whore  the  fine  cannot  bo  levied  in  any 
other  way.  Sometimes  the  guilty  man  compromises  by  working 
for  a certain  time  for  the  injured  husband,  and  sometimes  blood 
alone  heals  the  difficulty. 

Each  man  has  generally  a head  or  cliief  wife — mostly  tin* 
woman  ho  married  first ; and  for  anyone  to  have  criminal 
uitercoursc  with  this  woman  mnks  as  a most  heinous  crime,  for 
which  the  offender  is  at  least  sold  into  slavery.  AVhen  tho 
husband  forms  new  marriage  connexions,  and,  as  often  happens, 
his  now  bride  is  but  a ehild,  she  is  then  put  under  the  care  and 
guardiansliip  of  the  head  wife,  who  brings  her  up  to  tho  proper 
age.  They  marry  also  with  their  slave  women ; but  the  chililren 
of  these  women,  though  free,  have  loss  influence  and  position 
among  the  j>eoplo  than  the  children  of  free  women.  Frequently 
the  women  de.sert  their  husbands  for  abuse  or  other  causes,  and 
nm  off  to  other  villages;  and,  as  it  is  a point  of  honour  to 
return  no  fugitives  of  this  kind,  here  is  another  fertile  source  of 
palaver  and  war. 

The  women  are  treated  very  harshly.  Tho  men  take  care 
to  put  all  the  hardest  work  on  their  wives,  who  raise  the  crops. 
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gather  firewood,  bear  all  kinds  of  burdens;  and,  where  the 
bar-wood  trade  is  carried  on,  ns  it  is  now  by  many  Shekiani 
villages,  the  men  only  cut  down  the  trees  and  split  them  into 
billets,  which  the  women  are  then  forced  to  bear  on  their 
backs  tlirough  the  forests  and  jungle  down  to  the  river-banks, 
as  they  have  but  rude  paths,  and  beasts  of  burden  are  unknown 
in  all  this  part  of  Africa.  This  is  the  most  severe  toil  imagin- 
able, as  the  loads  have  to  be  carried  often  six  or  seven  miles  or 
more. 

The  Shekiani  tribe  is  divided  into  clans,  and,  though  these 
families  grow  very  large  sometimes,  marriage  between  members 
of  the  same  clan  is  prohibited.  Cliildreu  add  much  to  a man’s 
consequence,  especially  boys ; and  a fruitful  woman  enjoys,  for 
this  reason,  great  favour.  In  cases  where,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  head  of  the  family  is  old  and  decrepit,  the  mother  of 
many  children  has  no  questions  asked  her.  They  know  nothing 
scarcely  of  the  care  of  children,  and  lose  a great  proportion 
through  mistaken  treatment  in  infancy. 

Though  they  have  villages,  tliey  may  almost  be  called  a 
nomadic  people.  They  are  continually  moving  about  the 
country,  shifting  their  quarters  for  such  causes  as  a palaver  with 
a neighbouring  town,  the  death  of  the  chief,  or  a belief  that  their 
village  is  bewitched.  Then  they  gather  up  all  their  household 
goods,  and,  collecting  what  provision  they  can,  move  off  in  a 
body,  sometimes  many  weary  miles  away. 


Wnmbee : ibe  Shekiani  Dai\^. 


Their  superstitions  are  of  the  most  degrading  and  barbarous 
character.  I shall  mention  here  only  that  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft is  general,  and  causes  much  misery ; while  of  idols,  evil 
and  good  spirits,  greegrees,  fetiches,  and  charms,  there  seems  no 
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end.  Tlio  whole  subject  of  religious  superstitions  I shall  treat 
in  detail  in  anf)ther  chapter. 

In  different  localities  the  Shekianis  are  known  by  snl>nnmes, 
and  the  chief  of  the.se  are  the  Mbondemo  or  Ndemo,  the  Mbicho, 
the  Ntaimou,  and  the  Aeon — the  last  inhabitinfr  the  interior 
betwe«?n  Gaboon  and  Cape  Lopez — the  JIbiki,  the  Mbonsha,  and 
the  Iboiiay.  All  these  speak  dialects  of  the  Shokiani,  but  hold 
themselves  to  be  separate  tribes.  The  location  of  all  these  little 
nations  wiU  be  found  on  the  map. 

We  set  out  on  our  return  to  Sangataiifija  on  the  30th.  I did 
not  intend  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  eoiust  but  desired  to 
remain  a couple  of  weeks  at  lejist  in  the  lorest  and  prairies  by 
the  way,  tis  I saw  that  away  from  the  villages  I should  have 
betb^r  chances  to  hunt  the  shyer  animals,  and  those  which  I 
was  most  anxious  to  procure.  I made  arrangements  by  which 
the  king  promised  to  give  to  such  men  as  1 sent  in  supplies 
of  food  for  my  party  from  time  to  time  ; and  having  thus 
provided  against  that  trouble  which  is  the  most  constantly 
besetting  the  traveller  in  this  countr)%  and  secured  myself 
against  actual  starv'ation,  even  if  wo  had  poor  success  in  hunt- 
ing, I set  out  in  gtxxl  spirits.  We  passed  by  a road  or  path 
slightly  diverging  from  the  one  I had  come  out  on,  which  gave 
me  a chance  to  sec  some  new  landscapes.  It  was  a l>eautifully 
clear  day,  wdtli  a cool  breeze  blowing,  which  made  the  long 
prairies  quite  endurable. 

Towards  three  o’chx'k  wo  saw  before  us  a little  lake  on  tho 
Iwrders  of  the  pniirio,  and,  while  looking  at  the  water,  I saw 
between  it  and  ourselves  a sf>litary  buffalo.  I was  a little  in 
advance  of  my  party,  who  lay  down,  while  1 tried  to  approach. 
T’hc  gra.ss  was  very  short,  and  I was  afraid  of  being  seen ; but 
fortunately  the  buU  presently  entered  a patch  of  high  gi'ass 
through  which  he  could  not  see  me,  and  now  I advaiiccil  quickly 
within  range.  Just  as  he  emerged  into  the  open  I fired.  Ho 
gave  a deep  roar  of  rage,  and  without  a moment’s  hesibitioiv 
dashed  towards  me.  I had  my  other  barrel  ready,  and  hiul 
raised  my  gun  to  give  him  the  second  bullet,  when  he  gave  a 
little  leap  and  tumbled  down  head  first — dead. 

When  my  fellows  siiw  this  they  set  up  a hurrah  of  joy  and 
hurried  to  the  prize.  It  was  at  once  skinned,  and  the  best  parts 
of  the  meat  taken  off.  We  camped  at  the  lake-side,  and  had  roii.st 
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buffiilo  for  supixir.  My  men  arc  all  as  fat  as  pigs,  having  livcil 
high  on  monkoys  and  other  game  ever  .since  we  left  Sang:ifanga. 
They  account  me  a gi'eat  and  successful  hunter,  and  seem  to 
tliiiik  they  have  never  had  such  a “ g(X)d  time.” 

We  were  now  about  fifteen  miles  from  Njambai’s  village;  and 
after  sleeping  a night  over  the  matter,  I concluded  to  make  my 
jiermaneut  camp  in  this  pretty  prairie,  where  we  were  near  water 
and  had  a wide  stretch  of  forest  on  one  side  of  us  for  our  hunts. 
The  men  thought  it  a good  place,  one  likely  to  aflbnl  us  good 
sjiort,  especially  as  the  lake  was  likely  to  dmw  beasts  to  its  banks 
to  drink.  Accordingly,  we  spent  a whole  day  in  arranging  our 
eucampmeut  in  such  a way  ns  to  make  everj'thing  comfortable 
and  secure.  Fortunately  it  is  now  the  dry  season,  and  we  have 
no  rain,  but  only  the  cold  night-winds  to  fear.  With  branclu'S 
of  trees  we  built  ourselves  shelters  which  should  protect  us  from 
the  wind.  I had  my  boxes  piled  in  a .solid  mass  to  windward  of 
my  own  bed ; and,  having  locked  everything  u[),  threatened  to 
shcjot  the  first  man  who  stole  anything  from  me.  Then  we  built 
light  roofs  of  leafy  branches  over  our  sleeping-places,  arrangcrl 
the  fires,  and  behold ! a village.  In  the  midst  of  our  work  came 
ten  slaves  of  Njambai  laden  with  plantains,  which  the  gootl  fel- 
low had  sent  after  me — a most  welcome  supply. 

When  all  was  done,  and  we  w’cre  ready  for  supj)cr,  I again 
warned  my  men  to  be  honest  and  keej)  their  fingers  at  home. 
They  are  gix)d  fellows ; but  I have  foimd  that,  while  all  savages 
steal,  in  this  part  of  the  country — whore  the  slavc-trmle  prevails, 
and  where  the  negroes  have  come  in  contact  with  the  lowe.st  class 
of  whites — they  are  much  greater  thieves  than  is  even  usual  with 
them.  So  I threatened  to  kill  the  first  man  I caught  troubling 
my  property — to  shoot  without  mercy ; “ and  then,”  said  I,  with 
great  stemnes-s,  “ when  I have  blown  your  brains  out,  I will 
settle  the  matter  with  your  king.” 

To  which  Aboko  coolly  replied  that  the  settlement  was  not 
likely  to  do  them  any  particular  good — another  little  sjiecimen 
of  African  humour. 

Of  course  they  all  protested  loudly  that  they  were  honest; 
but  I knew  their  temptations,  jxjor  fellows!  and  ha<l  more  con- 
fidence in  their  faith  that  1 would  certainly  kill  the  thief  than 
in  their  good  resolutions. 

When  this  little  matter  was  settled,  w(^  drew  around  the  fire. 
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Tho  sun  was  just  setting.  In  a liuge  kettle  suspended  over  the 
fire  was  Iwiling  a quantity  of  the  juicy  buffalo-meat ; before  u.s 
was  a great  pile  of  roasted  plantains ; and  so,  seating  ourselves 
about  the  immense  tire,  for  tlie  evening  was  growing  chilly, 
we  took  a hearty  supjwr  together;  I eating  off  a plate  and 
using  a fork  — which  vestiges  of  civilisation  I have  always 
managed  to  carry  along  — while  the  black  fellows  took  fresh 
leaves  for  plates  and  used  the  “ black  man’s  fork,”  as  they  call 
their  five  fingers. 

After  dinner  they  drank  a jug  of  palm-wine,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Ngola ; and  then,  to  crown  their  feast  with  the 
greatest  delight  of  all,  I went  to  my  box,  and,  lifting  the  lid, 
wliile  the  shining  black  faces  peered  at  mo  with  saucer-eyes  of 
expectation,  took  out  a huge  head  of  Kentucky  tobacco.  This 
“ brought  down  the  house,”  so  to  speak ; there  was  a wild 
hurrah  of  joy  as  I distributetl  a good  portion  to  each,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  all  were  lying  about  the  fire  smoking,  witli  that 
peculiar  air  of  utter  content  into  which  tho  African  falls  so 
readily  at  the  slightest  opportunity  of  fire  and  tobacco-smoko. 
Then  ensued  wild  stories  of  hunting-adventures,  of  witchcraft, 
and  evil  spirits,  well  fitting  the  rude  j)icturesque  surroundings ; 
and  they  lay  there  talking  and  talking,  till  at  last  I was 
obUjred  to  remind  them  that  it  was  one  o’clock,  and  time  to 
feel  sleepy. 

'riio  negroes  have  a particular  delight  in  lying  around  a com- 
fortable fire  at  night  and  telling  stories,  and  I have  often  found 
them  thus  engaged  late  at  night  w’hen  entering  a village. 

The  next  morning  (June  1st)  Aboko  and  I went  out  in  search 
of  elephants,  while  Kiamkala  went  with  some  otlier  men  to  hunt 
for  wild  pigs,  and,  if  he  could  find  them,  gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 
I had  poor  luck,  killing  only  a few  small  monkeys  and  birds,  of 
no  value ; but  as  wo  were  returning  to  the  camp  I had  quite 
unexpectedly,  as  such  good  luck  generally  comes,  the  great  shot 
of  the  day.  As  Aboko  and  I were  walking  carelessly  along  I 
heard  the  cry  of  a gray  partridge  near  by,  and  turned  back  to 
get  a shot  if  ]>ossible,  as  they  are  fine  eating.  Aa  I pushed  into 
the  grass — wo  were  just  on  the  edge  of  the  forest — I saw  sud- 
denly several  bufl’alo,  one  of  which  I made  sure  of,  as  he  stood 
a little  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  the  grass  was  high  enough 
for  a stealthy  api>roach.  Aboko  and  I advanced  slowly  towards 
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the  unconsoi<jU8  bull,  who  stood  a fair  mark  ; and  I was  about  to 
raise  my  gun  when  Aboko  made  a quick  sign  to  bold  still  and 
listen.  As  wo  stood  perfectly  motionless  I heard,  at  apparently 
a little  distance  before  us,  a low  purring  sound,  which  might 
have  been  taken  by  a careless  ear  for  the  sound  of  the  wind 
passing  through  the  grass.  But  to  Aboko’s  quick  ear  it  be- 
tokened something  else.  His  face  grew  very  earnest,  and  he 
whispered  to  me  “ Njego,”  which  is  tshekiaui  for  leopard. 

The  noise  continued,  and  we  moved  .slowly  and  very  cautiously 
a few  ste[>s  ahead  to  get  a position  where  wo  could  see  over  the 
gni.ss.  The  jx)sitlou  was  not  a pleasant  one.  The  leopnnl  conies 
out  genendly  by  night  only,  and  nothing  but  extreme  hunger 
w'ill  bring  him  out  of  his  lair  in  open  day.  Now,  when  he  is 
hungry,  he  is  also  unusually  savage  and  quick  in  his  motions. 
We  knew  the  animal  was  near,  but  could  not  by  any  means  get 
a sight  of  him.  As  the  wind  blew  from  it  towards  us,  I perceived 
plainly  a strong  luid  peculiar  otlour  which  this  animal  gives  out, 
and  this  proved  more  decidedly  that  it  could  not  be  fur  off.  The 
thought  passed  through  my  mind — was  it  watching  us  ? Did  its 
eyes  penetrate  the  grass  which  we  could  not  see  through  ? If  so, 
was  it  perhaps  getting  ready  to  spring? 

Meantime  our  buffalo-bull  stcKxl  stupidly  before  his  herd  not 
twenty  yards  from  us,  utterly  innocent  of  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  his  formidable  enemies,  and  little  suspecting  the  curious 
circumstances  to  wliich  he  was  about  to  owe  his  life. 

Just  then  we  moved  a little  to  one  side,  and,  peering  through 
an  0[Xining  in  the  gra.ss,  I beheld  an  immense  leopard,  a female, 
with  a tiny  little  leopardling  near  her  side.  The  beast  saw  us 
at  the  same  moment,  turning  her  head  quickly  at  some  slight 
noise  we  made.  She  had  been  watebing  the  buffalo  so  intently 
as  not  to  notice  our  approach.  As  I watched  her,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  though  a curious  look  of  indecision  passed  over  her  face. 
She,  too,  hud  more  game  than  slie  had  looked  for,  and  was 
puzzled  which  to  attack  first.  Her  long  tail  wagged  from  side  to 
side,  and  her  eyes  glared  as  she  sought  for  a moment  for  a 
decision.  But  I saved  her  the  trouble  ; for  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it  down  I had  put  a ball  into  her  head,  which, 
luckily  for  us,  relieved  her  of  further  cure  for  prey.  At  the 
same  time  Aboko  fired  into  the  little  leopard  and  killed  it. 

I thought  the  men  would  have  lost  their  senses  for  joy,  when 
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we  called  them  to  got  our  prizes.  The  leopard  is  one  of  the 
most  feared  animals  of  these  forests.  The  gorilla  is  said  to  kill 
the  leopard,  but  is  not  so  dangerous  to  man  ns  this  great  cat. 
Thus  it  is  considered  a great  feat  to  kill  one  of  these  animals, 
and  the  whole  camp  was  alive  with  e.xcitement.  Guns  were 
fired,  and  everyltody  shouted  aloud.  Iti  the  midst  of  this  noise 
Nianikala  came  into  camp  with  some  wild  boars  and  a ncheri — 
a curious  little  beast — which  were  a welcome  addition  to  our  bill 
of  fare. 


Mclierl  jt  <UniliiQtlvc  i iazclle. 


Then,  after  supper,  the  men  paintetl  themselves  and  sang 
sotigs  over  the  leopards  till  I made  them  go  to  sleep,  which  was 
not  till  towards  morning.  They  danced,  they  sang  songs  of  vic- 
tory, they  abused  and  exulted  over  the  deceased  leopard.  They 
addressed  conlical  compliments  to  its  beauty — and  it  is  really  a 
most  beautiful  animal.  They  shouted,  “Now  you  will  kill  no 
more  people  I Now  you  will  eat  no  more  hunters  1 Now  you 
cannot  leap  on  your  prey  1”  And  so  on,  till  the  mummery  grew 
past  laughing  at 

Tlie  next  morning,  however,  I first  learned  the  fnll  extent  of 
their  rejoicing,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  killing 
of  this  feared  beast  I was  draw-n  to  where  we  hud  suspcaided 
the  Ixsly  to  keep  the  ants  from  it  by  a noise  of  angry  quar- 
relling. and  found  Niamkala  eisserting  his  determination  to  have 
the  end  of  the  leopard’s  tail,  while  the  rest  of  the  hunters  were 
all  as.serting  equal  rights  to  it,  and  the  non-combatants,  the 
bearers  of  our  luggage,  looked  on  in  envious  silence,  evidently 
wishing  they  could  also  put  in  elaima  On  inquiry,  I found  that 
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tlio  lucky  pos.sc9Sor  of  the  end  of  a leopard’s  tail  was  sure  to  Ih3 
fortiiiuite  amonj'  the  women,  and  could,  in  virtue  of  this  jx)werful 
charm,  win  as  many  hearts  as  he  might  desire. 

Laughing  at  them,  I reserved  the  desired  tail  for  him  among 
them  who  should  behave  best,  and  thought  I bad  s<'ttled  the 
quarrel.  But  uow  came  a fre.sh  division.  Aboko,  Niamkala, 
and  Fasiko  each  wanted  the  whole  brain  of  the  animal.  For  a 
few  minutes  a fight  .seemed  imminent  on  this  head,  which  seemed 
even  more  stronuoasly  di.sputed  than  the  other.  I di.s<-ovcred 
that  the  brain,  if  properly  dried  and  mixed  with  some  other 
charm  called  mmidu,  and  the  nature  of  which  I could  not  under- 
stand, gave  its  possessor  dauntless  courage  and  great  fortune  on 
the  hunt.  And  I was  so  happy  as  to  persuade  my  three  hunters 
— who  really  needed  no  such  amulet  to  patch  up  tlicir  courage — 
that  a part  was  in  this  case  ns  good  ns  the  whole. 

This  settled,  I found  that  the  liver  was  laid  before  me.  As 
this  had  no  value  or  interest  for  me,  I was  going  to  kick  it  aside 
and  walk  off,  but  was  stopped  and  entreated  to  take  off  the  gall, 
and  myself  destroy  it.  This  was  to  bo  done  to  save  the  whole 
j)arty  from  future  trouble.  It  appears  that  the  negroes  believe 
the  gall  of  the  leopard  to  be  deadly  poison,  and  my  men  feared 
to  be  suspected  of  having  concealed  some  of  this  poison  by  their 
friends  or  enemies  at  Sangatanga  To  settle  which  beforehand 
I was  now  to  destroy  it,  and  afterwards  to  bear  witness  for  them, 
if  by  chance  they  were  accused  of  iwisoning.  Of  course  I did 
so,  though  convinced  that  this  is  a mere  suj>erstitiou8  belief. 

This  day  (2nd)  my  meu  were  all  day  smoking  the  great  quan- 
tity of  meat  we  have  on  hand.  It  is  magnificent  weather  for 
hunting  and  for  living  in  the  woods.  The  air  is  cool  and 
refreshing,  the  sky  clouded,  wliich  prevents  the  sun  from  being 
oppressive  ; the  forest-trees  are  in  bloom,  and,  as  many  are  fra- 
grant, this  adds  to  our  pleasure.  The  nights  are  very  cold 
indeed,  but  against  that  we  manage  to  protect  ourselves.  The 
dews  are  light,  not  near  so  heavy  as  they  are  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  grass  is  in  great  part  burned  off  the  prairies,  and 
this  affords  us  much  better  chances  and  at  much  less  risk  than 
if  it  were  high ; for  though  our  approach  is  sometimes  more 
difficult,  I find  that  if  we  get  to  leeward  of  our  game  and 
manage  cautiously,  there  is  little  difficulty.  Every  day  we  shot 
more  or  less  small  and  unimjwrtant  game,  among  which  must 
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be  counted  gazelle,  wild  boars,  monkeys  without  number,  and 
birds.  Thus  our  camp  was  full  of  meat.  As  these  hunts  are 
commonplace  I shall  not  give  them  place  here*,  mentioning 
only  the  getting  of  the  new  and  more  important  animals. 

This  day  I killed  another  new  bird,  a species  of  toucan,  the 
Tockus  camurm.  This  is  the  smallest  toucan  yet  discovered, 
tho  length  of  my  sj>eciraen  being  but  fourteen  inches.  Its  bill 
is  red.  Tho  entire  throat  and  breast  are  amber-browTi,  tinged 
with  purple  on  the  rump,  and  with  greenish-bronze  on  tho 
wings  and  tail.  The  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  and 
this  formed  two  conspicuous  white  bars  crossing  the  wings 
diagonally.  The  primary  feathers  have  a single  sjK)t  of  jmlo 
purple  on  each  web,  larger  on  the  inner  side  ; the  tertiaries  are 
edged  with  jiale  purjde  on  both  webs;  the  under  part  of  the 
wings  is  white  ; tho  tail  is  tipped  M'ith  white,  and  the  shafts  in 
the  tail-feathers  are  yellowish-white,  inclining  to  golden  above 
and  white  below.  This,  the  smallest  of  the  known  toucans,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  and  avoids  the  prairie.  It  is  shy, 
flies  in  flocks  of  from  five  or  six  to  a dozen,  and  is  not  found 
north  of  the  eejuator,  at  least  so  far  as  I know. 

This  is  tho  third  new  bird  I have  shot  in  the  Cape  Lojiez 
coimtry.  Most  of  the  birds  found  in  these  woods  are  common 
also  to  Southern  Africa,  and  are  already  described.  It  is  there- 
fore useless  to  mention  them  here. 

On  the  5th  Aboko  and  Niamkala  brought  in  a flue  boar,  and 
re|X)rted  that  they  had  come  upon  fresh  elephants’  tracks,  where- 
uiKUi  it  was  immediately  resolved  that  we  should  all  turn  out 
after  elephants  to-morrow. 

Accordingly  we  hunted  all  the  (5th,  but  in  vain,  and  slept  out 
in  tho  woods,  determined  to  try  again  next  day.  Elephants  are 
not  very  plentiful  in  this  region,  at  least  at  this  season,  and  seem 
to  travel  a good  deal,  not  finding  their  feed  in  such  abundance  as 
to  induce  them  to  stay  long  in  one  jdace.  We  had  travelled 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  7th,  when  at  last,  late  in  ilie  afternoon, 
we  came  across  our  quarry.  Emerging  from  a thick  part  of  tho 
forest  into  the  plain  which  bordered  it,  we  saw  to  our  left,  just 
uj)on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a solitiuy  bull-elejdiant.  I had  seen 
the  great  beast  in  menageries,  and  also  in  the  wild  hunt  among 
my  friends  the  Fans,  where  all  was  such  confusion  tluit  one  could 
not  be  said  to  see  anything  distinctly.  Eut  here  all  was  still. 
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'fbe  huge  animal  stood  qiuetly  by  a tree,  unconscious  of  our  pre- 
sence. And  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I was  struck  with 
the  vast  bulk  of  this  giant  of  the  forests.  The  eye  and  mind  had 
leisure  to  dwell  upon  his  size,  and  the  place  was  well  adapted  to 
comparisons.  Great  trees  seemed  but  small  saplings  to  me  when 
I measured  them  with  the  immense  beast  which  was  standing 
placidly  near  them. 

But  there  was  not  much  time  for  this  feeling.  WTiat  we  were 
to  do  was  to  kill  him,  though  I felt  a sense  of  pity  at  destroying 
so  great  a life.  I was  very  anxious  to  get  the  first  shot  myself, 
but,  after  taking  in  all  tlie  chances  of  approach,  was  compelled 
to  lulmit  that  I could  not  manage  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
gniss  was  burned  in  every  direction  to  leeward  of  him,  and  we 
dared  not  risk  approaching  him  from  the  windward  for  fear  he 
should  smell  us. 

I was  therefore  reluctantly  compelled,  as  a sensible  hunter,  to 
resign  in  favour  of  Aboko,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure,  as 
he  thought  now  to  show  his  skill. 

Cocking  his  musket,  he  dropped  down  into  the  short  grass,  and 
began  to  creep  up  to  the  elephant,  slowly,  and  on  his  belly.  It 
was  a splendid  piece  of  woodcraft.  Wo  stood  behind  some  trees, 
wliither  we  had  all  retired  to  consult,  and  watched  Aboko  as  he 
glided  through  the  grass,  for  all  the  world  like  a huge  boa  con- 
strictor; for  the  slight  glimpses  we  caught  of  his  back,  as  ho 
moved  farther  and  farther  away  from  us,  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  folds  of  a great  serpent  winding  his  way  on. 

Finally  wo  could  no  longer  distinguish  any  motion.  Then  all 
was  silence  and  impatient  waiting,  suddenly  broken  by  the  sharp 
report  of  a gun  ringing  through  the  wood  and  over  the  plain,  and 
eliciting  screams  of  surprise  from  sundry  scared  monkeys  and 
birds  who  had  perhaps  watched  the  secret  approach  with  us, 
though  from  a better  point  of  view.  As  the  smoke  cleared  away 
I saw  the  huge  beast  helplessly  tottering,  till  it  finally  threw  up 
its  trunk  and  fell  in  a dead  mass  at  the  foot  of  a tree.  The  men 
began  to  shout  with  excitement  at  such  a good  shot,  and  we  all 
hurried  up  to  the  shapeless  black  moss,  whoso  flesh  was  yet 
quivering  with  the  death-agony.  Aboko’s  bullet  had  entered  its 
head  below  the  ear,  and,  striking  the  brain,  was  at  once  fatal. 

Aboko  began  to  make  fetich-marks  on  tlie  ground  around  tlio 
body,  and  this  done  we  took  an  axe  which  we  had  carried  along 
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and  broke  the  skull,  in  order  to  get  out  the  two  tusks.  The.so 
Iwlongcxl  to  Aboko  of  right,  but,  as  lie  was  King  Bango’s  slave, 
be  was  bound  to  give  one  to  that  sable  tyrant,  'I’he  proeetsls  of 
the  other  would  lx“  divided  among  the  party,  Alxiko  retaining,  of 
cours(‘,  the  most  considerable  share.  The  tusks  weighed  but  30 
jKJunds  each. 

^\'e  slejit  that  night  near  our  prize,  alx)Ut  which  the  natives 
built  a ring  of  fire  to  keep  off  intruders.  The  next  moniiug, 
when  news  eame  into  camp  of  our  luck,  all  the  fellows  hurried 
out  to  bring  in  the  meat,  which  was  imnn'diately  sTiioked,  and 
was  to  be  carried  into  Sangatanga  to  be  sold  and  given  away. 

I never  sjiw  men  happier  than  these  poor  fellows.  They  ate 
nothing  but  meat,  but  ate  such  quantities  that  several  of  them 
have  got  sick,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  give  them  laudanum  in 
brandy  to  cure  their  diarrhoea.  The  camp  is  full  of  meat,  and  as 
we  have  no  salt  it  dcK‘S  not  smdl  jiarticularly  well.  Indeed,  1 
had  V)  have  a separate  shanty  built  on  one  side  and  to  leeward 
of  the  camp,  where  all  the  meat  is  now  smoked  and  kept,  as  1 
could  not  stand  the  smell.  At  night  the  negroes  lie  around  the 
fires,  the  jolliest  of  mortals,  drinking  palm-wine,  which  they  col- 
lect regularly  from  neighbouring  trees,  and  smoking  tobac-co 
when  I am  generous  to  them. 

Jlcantimo  I stuffed  such  animals  as  were  worth  taking  away  ; 
and  as  provisions  were  plentiful  and  the  weatlier  incomparably  tine, 
my  men  in  good  spirits  and  myself  healthy,  we  were  in  no  hurry' 
at  all,  and  could  afford  to  lose  a day  or  two  in  idleness.  Differ- 
ent work  this  from  travelling  in  the  forests  of  the  Moondah  and 
Gaboon,  where  starvation  stares  one  in  the  face  the  whole  time, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  idle  from  point  to  point. 

On  tlie  14th  1 went  out  on  a boar-hunt.  Fresh  tracks  had 
been  found  near  the  camp,  and  tlirec  of  us  went  out  to  get  a shot. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  heard  to  the  right  of  us  the  grunts 
of  some  pigs.  As  they'  are  very  wild,  we  jumped  hastily'  behind 
some  trees  to  conceal  ourselves.  Sly  horror  may  be  imagined, 
when,  stepping  quickly  without  looking,  I stumbled  over  soine- 
tbing  in  my  imth,  and,  looking  down,  found  myself  running 
against  an  immense  serpent  of  the  boa  kind  which  lay  snugly' 
coiled  uj)  beside  my  tree.  A look  showed  me  that  the  thing  was 
in  a state  of  stupefaction,  con.scquent,  probably,  on  having  eaten 
too  heavy  a dinner.  It  scivrcely  moved,  anil  did  not  raise  its  head. 
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1 ran  to  Niamkala  and  borrowed  a kind  of  heavy  cutlass  he  car- 
ried with  him,  and  with  a blow  of  this  cut  the  python  in  two 
pieces,  which  instantly  bcjjau  to  wriggle  about  in  a very  snaky 
and  horrible  way.  During  this  death-struggle  the  monster 
voifled  the  body  of  a young  gazelle,  which  was  in  a half-digested 
condition,  but  stiU  sufficiently  lirm  to  enable  us  to  distuiguish 
what  kind  of  animal  it  was. 

The  noise  made  in  killing  the  snake,  which  proved,  by  the  way, 
to  be  not  quite  20  feet  long,  of  course  frightened  off  the  wild  pigs. 
We  pursued  them,  and  by  good  management  came  up  with  the 
herd,  ten  in  number,  in  about  an  hours  time,  and  managed  to  bag 
two.  Besides  these  pigs,  my  hunters  (.'arried  the  two  halves  of 
the  seqient  to  the  camp.  They  make  a kind  of  soup  or  stew  of 
boa,  of  w'hich  they  are  very  fond.  I have  never  tasted  it,  and 
can  therefore  say  nothing  against  it. 

After  this  day  of  hard  hunting  I slept  soundly  on  my  primitive 
couch,  which  consists,  I may  as  well  explain,  of  a couple  of  mats 
spread  on  the  bare  and  soft  earth,  and  a thick  blanket  for  cover, 
the  blue  star-lit  sky  being  my  canopy  and  roof. 

The  IGth  and  17th  were  pas.s(Hl  in  shooting  birds  about  the 
camp,  some  of  which  I have  stuffed,  but  no  new  ones.  The  men 
had  meantime  been  hunting  and  exploring  in  various  directions ; 
and  as  they  reported  that  great  herds  of  buffalo  [Bos  brachicherug) 
frequentisl  every  night  a prairie  situated  about  ton  miles  from 
our  camp,  I determined  to  have  a set-to  with  tliese  gentlemen. 

We  set  out  toward  sunset  of  the  17th,  and  by  8 o’clock  reached 
tlie  forest  which  bounded  the  prairie  in  which  we  hoped  to  find 
our  game.  Securing  for  ourselves  safe  hiding-places  in  the  woods 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  lay  down  and  waited. 

Now  waiting  is  tedious  ; but  waiting  in  a cold  night  from  8 to 

2 o’clock,  every  moment  expectiug  what  does  not  come,  is  apt  to 
try  the  patience.  Mine  was  entirely  gone,  and  I wished  myself 
comfortably  under  my  blanket  in  camp,  when  suddenly  the 
buffaloes  came.  Aboko  heard  them  coming,  and  presently  a herd 
of  about  25  stah^ly  animals  emerged  from  the  woods  and  scat- 
tered quietly  about  the  grassy  plain.  The  moon  was  going  down, 
and  we  could  see  from  our  hiding-place  the  long  shadows  of  the 
buffaloes  silently  gliding  one  way  and  another,  but  never  near 
enough  to  us  for  a shot.  Soon  they  felt  quite  at  ease  and  began 
feeding,  ever  and  anon  gambolling  8{tortively  with  each  other. 
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Seeing  them  engaged,  we  crawle<l  upon  them  with  great  care, 
and  at  a snail’s  speed.  We  had  almost  got  within  safe  range 
when  a sudden  change  of  wind  discovered  us  to  them.  They 
snuffed  up  the  air  susjnciously,  and  instantly  gathering  together 
disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Here  was  ill-luck.  My  hunters  cursed  in  Sheldani,  and  I grum- 
bletl  in  several  languages.  But  there  was  still  hope.  Silently 
wo  crawled  back  to  our  lair,  and  waited  jiaticntly  for  two  mortal 
hours  more ; when  at  last  two,  a male  and  female,  stalked  lei- 
surely into  the  field  and  began  to  crop  the  grass.  It  was  now 
dark.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  leaving  us  only  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  stars.  We  watched  the  motions  of  the  buffaloes  until 
we  thought  we  could  venture,  and  silently  crawled  towards  tliem 
again.  This  time  we  got  within  range.  I chose  the  bull  for  my 
shot,  and  Niamkala  took  the  cow,  while  Aboko  was  ready  to 
second  me  with  his  gun  in  case  I should  not  kill  my  animal.  We 
fired  both  at  once,  and,  by  pure  good  luck,  for  the  light  was  not 
enough  to  afford  a chance  for  a fair  shot,  both  the  animals  fell 
down  dead. 

It  was  now  nearly  daylight,  and  we  concluded  to  return  to  the 
camp  and  send  men  to  bring  in  the  meat,  thinking  that  no  wild 
beasts  would  trouble  our  prizes  at  such  unseasonable  hours.  But 
we  reckoned  without  a hungry  leopard ; for,  though  the  men  made 
haste  and  arrived  early,  'the  cow  was  already  half-eaten.  The 
poor  leopard  who  ventured  out  so  early  in  the  morning  must 
have  been  nearly  famished,  and  I did  not  much  gnidge  him  his 
meal,  though  I should  have  liked  to  have  watched  for  him  and 
shot  him,  had  I thought  of  his  coming. 

On  the  22nd  we  broke  up  the  camp  and  started  for  Sangataiiga. 
The  day  before  was  a busy  day.  The  men  were  packing  their 
meat,  which  they  thought  to  make  much  profit  from  in  Sanga- 
tanga.  They  made  baskets  of  palm-leaves,  in  which  it  was 
solidly  packed  away.  And  all  the  time  they  were  working  at 
this,  they  were  boasting  of  how  much  tobacco,  rum,  and  other 
dainties  they  would  get  for  all  this.  Although  it  interfered 
with  my  time  and  delayed  my  progress,  I was  glad  to  let  them 
carry  it,  for  they  work  better  when  their  master  gives  them 
such  little  privileges,  which  make  them  quite  happy.  But  I 
knew  their  plans  were  of  little  account.  As  I foresaw,  they 
gave  half  of  tlieir  meat  away  to  their  friends;  and  of  the 
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rest,  whnt  they  did  not  oat  themselves,  or  waste,  or  give  away 
to  begging  friends,  was  a very  trifle  indeed,  and  not  enough 
to  trade. 

For  myself,  I had  my  stuffed  specimens  to  pack  securely  in 
such  a way  that  they  would  be  portable.  The  monkeys  and 
birds,  and  even  the  bucks,  were  easily  carried  ; but  the  valuable 
specimens  of  the  Bo»  braahicherog  were  an  inconvenient  load. 
And  with  these,  as  they  are  a quite  new  and  hitherto  undescribed 
species  of  buffalo,  and  a very  singularly-formed  animal,  I was 
obliged  to  be  most  careful. 

This  reminds  me  that  the  reader  has  not  yet  had  a description 
of  this  animal.  It  is  the  wild  buffalo  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and 
a fierce  and  shy  beast ; terrible  if  only  wounded,  when  it  often 
attacks  the  hunter  with  headlong  fury ; and  very  hard  to  come 
up  with  when  it  has  been  mucli  hunted.  It  remains  in  the 
forest  thicknesses  by  day,  but  comes  out  into  the  open  prairie 
by  nigbt  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty-five.  I have 
seen  them  in  the  prairie  in  the  daytime,  but  very  seldom; 
while,  in  many  parts,  these  great  grass-fields  are  alive  with 
them  every  night.  Here  they  were  shy ; but  in  one  of  my 
later  trips  I met  great  herds  which  bad  evidently  never  been 
chased.  Here,  on  my  appearance,  the  bull,  who  is  easily  dis- 
tiiiguLshed  by  tbe  darker  colour  of  the  short  thin  hair,  would  ri.so 
up,  straighten  up  his  fine  fringed  ears,  and  his  thin,  wiry  tail, 
and  gaze  at  me  with  blank  astonisbment,  until,  if  I waited  long 
enough,  all  would  slowly  move  off  into  the  forest  A wounded 
bull  is  a dangerous  animal,  and  pretty  sure  to  attack  the  hunter 
if  it  can  get  at  him.  \\Tien  much  hunted  they  become  very 
shy,  and  forsake  the  prairie  altogether  by  day. 

The  Bos  brachicheros  is  an  animal  in  size  and  weight  equal 
to  our  lighter  cattle,  but  having  greater  strength.  In  the 
female,  the  body  is  covered  with  a coat  of  thin  red  hair,  which 
grows  longer  along  tho  spine,  and  is  there  of  a reddish-black. 
In  tbe  bull  the  hair  is  generally  darker.  The  legs,  below  the 
knees,  are  of  a dark  brown  ; lighter  in  the  female.  Tho  hoofs 
are  longer  and  sharper  than  those  of  our  tame  cattla  The  tail 
is  nearly  bare  to  its  end,  where  there  is  a considerable  tuft 
of  black  hair  several  inches  long. 

The  head  is  very  pretty,  and  has  something  of  the  lightness 
of  the  deer’s.  Tlie  muzzle  is  black ; ears  long  and  pointed. 
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and  fringed  with  l>oautiful  Kilky  liair  several  inches  long,  which 
ailds  much  to  the  grace  of  the  animal.  The  horns  are  tlirown 
backward  in  a gra<;eful  curve,  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
black,  flat  at  their  base,  and  rounded  near  the  end.  For  about 
five  iuch(«  fnmi  tlie  face  the  honi.s  are  corrugated,  the  wrinkles 
b(!ing  in  four  distinct  rows,  and  apparently  giving  strength  to 
the  horn.  Where  the  corrugations  cease  the  honi  grows 
suddenly  smaller,  and  round  and  smooth,  terminating  finally 
in  a sharp  point.  This  smooth  portion  has  a polish  like  black 
ebony. 

Tlie  proportions  of  the  animal  are  fine  and  graceful.  It  is 
fleet  of  foot,  and  has  not  tlie  clumsiness  of  the  buffalo.  Indeed, 
in  expres.sion  and  general  shape,  it  gives  one  the  idea  of  a 
mixture  between  the  antelope  and  the  common  cow. 

Having  iiackiHl  cver}dhing,  we  finally  made  a start  for  Sang^i- 
tanga  on  the  22nd.  My  men  are  loaded  down,  and  groan  at 
every  step.  They  have,  besides  my  skins  and  stuffed  animals, 
alwut  a thousand  jwunds  of  meat  of  their  own ; and  it  seems 
lucky  that  our  jiowder  and  shot  began  to  run  out,  for,  if  we  had 
shot  much  more,  we  should  have  had  to  send  for  reinforce- 
ments of  men  to  carry  off  the  spoils.  This  is  the  finest  game- 
country  I have  met  with  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  is  greatly 
encouraging  to  a poor  fellow  who  like  me  has  been  starving, 
and  .shooting  scarce  anything,  in  the  wilds  north  of  the  Gaboon. 

My  men  seem  very  jolly,  though  groaning  under  their  burdens, 
and  I am  glad  to  sec  them  happy.  When  we  got  within  three 
miles  of  Sangatanga  they  buried  the  greater  part,  of  their  meat 
in  the  forest,  and  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  tlieir 
people  or  to  King  llango,  that  they  might  not  be  robbed  by 
the  king  and  {leople.  Of  course,  I readily  promised.  They 
described  how  they  would  go  out  by  night  and  bring  their  meat 
to  the  little  plantation,  of  which  nearly  all  these  people  own 
one  ; tlierc  it  would  be  eaten  at  leisure. 

We  reached  King  Bango’s  residence  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
23rd.  The  men  who  were  his  slaves  immediately  surrendered 
to  him  a groat  part  of  what  they  had  brought  in,  whether  meat 
or  ivory ; and  then,  protesting  that  this  was  all,  were  let  go 
alx)ut  tlieir  business,  and  to  tell  their  adventures  to  their  excited 
townsmen,  amid  whoso  enthusiastic  acclamations  we  had  entered 
the  town. 
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Then  I was  left  alone  with  the  king,  who  seemed  worse  than 
when  I left.  He  was  alarmed — feared  to  die ; and  remarked 
that  it  was  very  singular  that  he  had  been  taken  worse 
immediately  after  my  departure,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  grew  sick 
even  on  that  night  when  I slept  in  his  house.  I saw  that  the 
old  fellow  thought  I had  bewitched  liim.  It  would  be  curious 
if  even  I should  be  really  accused  of  witchcraft  in  this  country. 

I replied  that  I did  not  know  what  caused  his  sickness,  but  that 
I also  had  been  ill ; aud  that  doubtless  the  season  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  this  being  the  cold  month.  He  stiU  looked  un- 
pleasant ; and  to  put  a stop  to  a discussion  which  would  never 
have  been  settled,  I told  him  that  1 was  not  a wizard,  and  that 
I wa»  very  hungry  and  tired. 

Hereupon  he  ordered  one  of  his  wives  to  make  coffee  for  me ; 
wliich  was  done  by  building  a fire  in  a half-barrel  filled  with 
earth  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  By  the  time  my 
eyes  were  nearly  smoked  out  of  my  head  my  coffee  was  re^dy, 
and,  as  tliere  were  added  to  it  some  crackers  and  butter,  I made 
quite  a meal,  having  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast. 

My  house  was  too  far  off  to  reach  it  with  my  specimens  that 
night,  and,  remembering  King  Bango’s  rats,  I stayed  with  lum 
only  with  great  fear  and  trembling,  carefully  hanging  up  my 
animals. 

I scarcely  slept  at  all,  but  enjoyed  the  rest  amazingly.  My 
whole  body  was  sore,  aud  my  legs  ached  with  real  pains.  This 
was  the  effect  of  so  much  walking.  I had  not  felt  it  so  much 
while  on  the  way,  but,  now  that  rest  came,  I could  not  sleep 
for  these  pains.  The  next  two  days  I did  nothing  but  lie  in  the 
sun.  My  men  sent  word  that  they,  too,  could  not  walk  as  far 
as  my  house  to  get  their  pay,  so  that  I am  not  alone  in  my 
sufferings.  Meantime  people  come  in  from  all  the  country 
round  to  see  me.  They  say  they  never  saw  such  a person 
before  ; and  the  majority  have  doubts  about  my  sanity,  which 
are  expressed  and  discussed  in  my  hearing  with  the  greatest 
earnestness. 

My  men  came  on  the  27th  to  be  paid.  Tliey  had  nearly 
recovered,  and  said  they  never  saw  a man  walk  so  much  as  I did. 
We  parted  with  great  good-feeling.  If  I ever  want  them  they 
will  be  glad  to  come  with  me  ; and  I should  be  glad  to  have 
them,  for  they  were  a very  good  set  of  fellows.  Meantime  I 
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suffered  a good  deal  from  inflammation  in  my  legs,  and  was 
obliged  to  lay  up,  so  that  it  was  July  before  I was  able  to  go 
anywhere  beyond  the  village. 

Walking  down  the  village  one  day  I saw  a negro  carpenter 
fellow  go  into  his  private  fetich-house,  and  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  able  to  watch  his  motions  without  being  discovered.  He 
first  built  a little  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  then  stripped 
and  marked  his  body  with  white  chalk,  making  very  peculiar 
and  careful  stripes  on  one  of  his  arms  and  in  the  centre  of  his 
breast.  While  doing  this,  which  took  some  time,  he  kept  up  a 
consbint  mumbling  of  words  which  I could  not  understand,  but 
which  were  doubtless  prayers  addressed  to  his  fetich.  Then 
the  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  hut  was  shut.  Wlien  he  came 
out  1 laughed  at  him ; but  he  took  the  whole  matter  very 
seriou-sly,  of  course,  and  told  me  that  the  spirit  Numba,  which 
has  its  dwelling  in  the  ocean,  had  gone  into  his  chest,  and 
would  kiU  him  if  he  had  not  exorcised  it  by  the  ceremony  I 
saw.  This  spirit  Numba  has  also  something  to  do  with  the 
moon,  but  what  I could  not  discover. 

On  the  29th  the  king  announced  to  his  faithful  subjects  that 
his  big  fetich  had  informed  him  that  within  a month  a slave- 
ship  would  come  in  for  a cargo.  Of  course,  everybody  firmly 
believes  this ; and  if  by  any  chance  it  should  turn  out  differently, 
they  would  yet  believe  the  next  prophecy  which  the  royal  fetich 
or  any  other  shall  make.  I suppose  the  king  had  a dream,  and 
thought  his  fetich  spoke. 

I find  it  difficult  to  get  anything  to  eat  here,  as  I have  no 
rum  and  the  factories  have,  and  rum  is  the  chief  article  of 
demand  among  the  negroes.  In  fact,  I was  in  such  straits  that 
I was  obliged  to  ask  one  of  the  factory-people  to  buy  some  food 
for  me,  I paying  him  in  articles  which  the  natives  use,  but 
would  nt)t  buy  of  me  because  I had  no  rum  to  give. 

The  king  sent  his  mafouga  to  ask  if  I would  give  him  a few 
heads  of  tobacco.  King  Bango  is  not  only  a gn'at  beggar,  but 
a great  miser.  He  is  the  richest  negro  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
for,  besides  his  hundreds  of  slaves  and  his  three  hundred  wives, 
he  has  in  his  store-rooms,  securely  piled  up,  very  considerable 
quantities  of  goods,  which  ho  delights  to  see  increased,  and  to 
which  only  one  person  besides  himself  has  access.  This  is  an 
old  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  his  father,  and  is  now  his  own 
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wife  by  right  of  inheritance.  The  slavers  he  has  in  his  power, 
as  he  could  destroy  their  factories  if  they  offend  him,  and  they 
would  have  no  remedy ; to  them,  therefore,  he  is  very  exacting, 
forcing  them  to  give  him  considerable  quantities  of  muskets, 
powder,  and  calico.  When  I came,  knowing  the  king’s  rapacity, 
I made  haste  to  tell  him  that  I did  not  come  to  buy  slaves,  and 
that  I should  not  have  much  to  give  him.  He,  nevertheless, 
begs  all  he  can  of  me. 

As  I came  from  seeing  the  king  I shot  at  a bird  sitting  upon 
a tree,  and  missed  it.  I had  been  taking  quinine,  and  was 
nervous.  But  the  negroes  standing  around  at  once  proclaimed 
that  this  was  a fetich-bird,  and  therefore  I could  not  shoot  it. 

I fired  again,  and  missed  again.  Hereupon  they  grew  tri- 
umphant in  their  declarations,  while  I,  loth  to  let  the  devil 
have  so  good  a witness,  loaded  again,  took  careful  aim,  and,  to 
my  OAvn  satisfaction  and  their  dismay,  brought  my  bird  down. 

Immediately  they  explained  that  I was  a white  man,  and  not 
entirely  amenable  to  fetich  laws  ; so  that  I do  not  suppose  my 
shot  proved  anything  to  them  after  all. 

The  grass  has  been  for  some  time  very  dry,  and  by  regular 
custom  the  people  should  ere  now  have  mowed  down  a broad 
strip  of  it  siuTounding  each  house.  This,  for  some  reason,  has 
been  omitted,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  while  a high  wind  was  blowing  from  the  sea,  some  grass 
accidentally  caught  fire  near  the  shore,  and  in  a very  short  time 
the  whole  village  was  in  flames  and  burned  to  the  ground.  I 
never  heard  such  screams  and  lamentations,  though  the  loss 
■was  trifling,  most  of  the  natives  keeping  any  valuables  they 
may  have  out  at  their  plantation-houses,  where  they,  are  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  their  most  feared  enemy,  the  men-of-war, 
who,  if  they  come,  might  throw  a few  shells  into  the  town,  and 
burn  everything  in  a very  short  time. 

During  my  stay  in  the  village,  as  I was  one  day  out  shooting 
birds  in  a grove  not  far  from  my  house,  I saw  a procession  of 
slaves  coming  from  one  of  the  barracoons  towards  the  further 
end  of  my  grove.  As  they  came  nearer  I saw  that  two  gangs 
of  six  slaves  each,  all  chained  about  the  neck,  were  carrying  a 
burden  between  them,  which  I presently  knew  to  be  the  corpse 
of  another  slave.  They  bore  it  to  the  edge  of  the  grove,  about 
300  yards  from  my  house,  and,  there  throwing  it  down  on  the 
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bare  ground,  returned  to  their  prison,  accompanied  by  the  over- 
seer, who,  with  his  whip,  had  marched  behind  them  hither. 

“ Here,  then,  is  the  ‘ burying-ground  ’ of  the  barracoons,”  I 
said  to  myself  sadly,  thinking,  I confess,  of  the  poor  fellow  who 
had  been  dragged  away  fix>m  his  home  and  friends,  to  die  hero 
and  be  thrown  out  as  food  for  the  vultures,  who,  even  as  I stood 
in  thought,  began  already  to  darken  the  air  above  my  head,  and 
were  presently  heard  fighting  over  the  remains. 

The  grove,  which  was,  in  fact,  but  an  AMcan  aceldama,  was 
beautiful  to  view  from  my  house,  and  I had  often  resolved  to 
explore  it,  or  rest  in  the  shade  of  its  dark-folioged  trees.  It 
seemed  a ghastly  place  enough  now,  as  I approached  it  to  see 
more  closely  the  work  of  the  disgusting  vultures.  They  fled 
when  they  saw  me,  but  only  a little  way,  sitting  upon  the  lower 
branches  of  the  smrouuding  trees,  watching  me  with  eyes 
askance,  as  though  fearful  I would  rob  them  of  their  prey. 

As  I walked  towards  the  corpse  I felt  something  crack  under 
my  feet,  and,  looking  down,  saw  that  I was  already  in  the  midst 
of  the  field  of  skulls.  I had  inadvertently  stepped  into  the 
skeleton  of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  thrown  here  long 
enough  ago  for  the  birds  and  ants  to  pick  liis  bones  clean,  and 
the  rains  to  bleach  them.  I think  there  must  have  been  a 
thousand  such  skeletons  lying  within  my  sight.  The  place  had 
been  used  for  many  years,  and  the  mortality  in  the  barracoons 
is  sometimes  frightful.  Here  the  dead  were  thrown,  and  here 
the  vultures  found  their  daily  carrion.  The  grass  had  just  been 
burned,  and  the  white  bones,  scattered  everywhere,  gave  the 
ground  a singular,  and,  when  the  cause  was  known,  a frightful 
appearance.  Penetrating  a little  further  into  the  brush,  I found 
several  great  piles  of  bones.  Here  was  the  place  where,  when 
years  ago  Cape  Lopez  was  one  of  the  great  slave-markets  on 
the  west  coast,  and  barracoons  were  more  numerous  than  now, 
the  poor  dead  were  thrown  one  upon  another,  till  even  the 
mouldering  bones  remained  in  high  piles,  as  monuments  of  the 
nefarious  traffic. 

The  free  Aliican  looks  on  these  places  with  as  much  loathing 
and  disgust  as  the  white  traveller.  To  the  reader  of  this  there 
may  seem  little  real  diflierence  in  condition  between  the  African 
slave  and  free,  but  in  reality  the  difierence  is  quite  as  great  here 
as  it  is  in  other  and  more  civilized  slaveholdiug  nations.  Even 
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in  this  rude  Cape  Lopez  country  to  be  bom  of  a slave  mother  is 
a disgrace,  and  debars  the  unfortunate  from  much  of  the  respect 
and  authority  which  his  daily  companions  enjoy,  and  this  though 
tha  child  so  born  is  in  reality  free,  as  it  follows  the  condition  of 
the  father.  The  slave,  in  Africa,  does  not  speak  for  himself.  K 
he  is  in  trouble,  if  there  is  an  “ adultery  palaver,”  a “ stealing 
palaver,  or  “ trading  palaver,”  his  master  must  speak  for  him, 
and  clear  him  if  possible.  And  as  for  burial,  the  funeral  of  a 
free  Oroungou  man  is  a very  ceremonious  affair,  and  he  is  laid 
away  on  the  ground  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  a very  specially 
prepared  place.  No  worse  insult  could  be  offered  to  him  than 
to  suppftse  that  his  remains  would  rest  in  such  a spot  as  this 
horrible  barracoons’  burying-ground. 

Indeed,  the  Oroungou  cemetery,  where  the  Cape  Lopez  people 
are  laid  to  rest,  is  a place  very  well  worth  a visit  I passed  it 
on  my  way  down  to  the  extreme  sandy  point  of  the  cape,  whore 
King  Bango’s  people  fish  in  the  dry  season,  and  whither  I went 
to  see  their  operations. 

My  old  hunting-friend  Fasiko  got  together  a party  of  about 
forty  men  to  accompany  me  on  a visit  to  Fetich  Point,  the 
Fetich  River,  and  the  end  of  Cape  Lopez,  the  bearings  of  which 
places  from  Sangatanga  the  reader  will  find  on  the  map.  We 
were  to  travel  through  a barren  country,  and  the  women,  there- 
fore, prepared  for  us  a great  quantity  of  farina  (powdered 
manioc),  btiskets  of  ground-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  bunches 
of  plantains.  Fasiko  got  together  a lot  of  mats  to  sleep  on,  and 
brass  kettles  to  cook  in,  and  the  men  were  laden  with  salt  to 
salt  the  fish  which  they  were  to  catch,  and  with  the  large  copper 
dishes  called  neptunes,  in  which  they  were  to  boil  the  salt  water 
to  get  other  supplies  of  salt,  which  is  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tities here  in  the  dry  season. 

It  was  a very  jolly  party,  for  Cape  Lopez  is  the  Cape  May  or 
Nahant  of  Sangatanga,  and  the  dry  season  answers  to  our  July, 
when  everybody  that  is  anybody  is  supposed  to  be  out  of  town 
and  “ down  at  the  sea-side with  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  Sangatangians,  having  no  civilized  amusements,  and  in  fact 
little  amusement  of  any  kind,  make  a good  thing  of  their 
“ summer  out  of  town,”  by  catching,  salting,  drying,  and  smoking 
great  quantities  of  good  fish,  which  abound  about  Cape  Lopez. 
So  the  women  carried  fish-baskets  instead  of  trunks,  and  the 
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men  were  armed  with  fish-nets — made  by  them  of  the  fibre  of  a 
vine — and  guns.  For  leopartk  lurk  in  the  jungle  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cape ; the  boa  hangs  from  the  trees  waiting  for  its 
prey  ; and  if  you  get  up  early,  as  everybody  at  a watering-place 
should,  you  may  see  huge  elephants  trotting  down  along  the 
beach  and  cooling  their  tender  toes  in  the  surf. 

Fetich  Point  was  our  first  place  of  call.  We  set  out  across 
the  wide  bay  one  fine,  clear,  bright  morning,  in  four  crowded 
canoes.  Wo  reached  the  jxjint  a little  before  dark,  and  the  men, 
who  seemed  alive  and  jolly  as  could  be,  at  once  cast  their  net  in 
a way  not  materially  different  from  our  hand-nets,  and  made  a 
great  haul  of  fish. 

Fetich  River  is  one  of  the  numerous  mouths  which  form  the 
delta  of  the  Nazareth ; which  important  stream,  striking  the  low 
country  about  thirty  miles  back,  is  lost  and  divided  into  numerous 
little  streams,  which  fall  into  the  bay  through  a tangled,  dreary, 
and  poisonous  tract  of  mangrove-swamp,  where  no  one  lives,  and 
where  I doubt  if  even  beasts,  except  serpents,  are  to  be  found. 
This  tract  of  swamp,  interspersed  with  occasional  marshes  of 
standing  water,  extends  for  many  miles  along  here,  and  is,  iu 
its  present  state,  entirely  useless,  and  an  injury  to  the  otherwise 
pleasant  coast-line. 

The  fish  caught,  we  landed,  lighted  fires,  and,  having  eaten 
our  sujjpers,  prepared  for  a night’s  rest  by  spreading  mats  upon 
the  sand. 

Near  Fetich  Point  is  the  Oroimgou  burying-ground,  and  this 
I went  to  visit  the  following  morning.  It  lay  about  a mile  from 
our  camp  toward  Sangatanga,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
half  a day’s  pull  in  a canoe.  It  is  in  a grove  of  noble  trees, 
many  of  them  of  magnificent  size  and  shape.  The  natives  hold 
this  place  in  great  reverence,  and  refused  at  first  to  go  with  me 
on  my  contemplated  visit,  even  desiring  that  I should  not  go. 
I explained  to  them  that  I did  not  go  to  laugh  at  their  dead, 
but  rather  to  pay  them  honour.  Rut  it  was  only  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a large  reward  that  I at  last  persuaded  Niamkala,  who 
was  of  our  party,  to  accompany  me.  The  negroes  visit  the 
place  only  on  fiuieral  errands,  and  hold  it  in  the  greatest  awe, 
conceiving  that  here  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  wander  about, 
and  that  those  are  not  lightly  to  be  disturbed.  I am  quite  sure 
that  treasiu-e  to  any  amount  might  bo  left  here  exjwsed  iu 
perfect  safety. 
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The  grove  stands  by  the  sea-shore.  It  is  entirely  cleared  of 
underbrush,  and,  as  the  wind  sighs  through  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  trees  and  wliispers  in  the  darkened,  somewhat  gloomy  grove, 
it  is  an  awdul  place,  even  to  an  unimpressible  white  man.  Niam- 
kala  stood  in  silence  by  the  strand  while  I entered  the  domains 
of  the  Oroungou  dead. 

They  are  not  put  below  the  surface.  They  lie  about  beneath 
the  trees  in  huge  wooden  coffins,  some  of  which,  by  their  new 
look,  betokened  recent  arrivals ; but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  crumbling  away.  Here  was  a coffin  falling  to  pieces, 
and  disclosing  a grinning  skeleton  within.  On  the  other  side 
were  skeletons,  already  without  covers,  which  lay  in  dust  beside 
them.  Everywhere  were  bleached  bones  and  mouldering  remains. 
It  was  ciirious  to  see  the  brass  anklets  and  bracelets  in  which 
some  Oroungou  maiden  had  been  buried  still  surrounding  her 
whitened  bones,  and  to  note  the  remains  of  goods  which  had 
been  laid  in  the  same  coffin  with  some  wealthy  fellow,  now 
mouldering  to  dust  at  his  side.  In  some  places  there  remained 
only  little  heaps  of  shapeless  dust,  from  which  some  copper,  or 
iron,  or  ivory  ornament  gleamed  out  to  prove  that  here,  too, 
once  lay  a corpse. 

Passing  on  to  a yet  more  sombre  gloom,  I came  at  last  to  the 
grave  of  old  King  Pass-all,  the  brother  of  his  present  majesty. 
The  coffin  lay  on  the  ground,  and  was  surrounded  on  every  side 
with  great  chests  which  contained  the  property  of  his  deceased 
majesty.  Among  these  chests  and  on  the  top  of  them  were  piled 
huge  earthenware  jugs,  glasses,  mugs,  plates,  iron  pots  and  bars, 
brass  and  copper  rings,  and  other  precious  things  which  this  old 
Pass-all  had  determined  to  carry  at  last  to  the  grave  with  him. 
And,  also,  there  lay  around  numerous  skeletons  of  tlie  poor 
slaves  who  were,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  kiUed-whcn  the 
king  died,  that  his  ebony  kingship  might  not  pass  into  the  other 
world  without  due  attendance. 

It  was  a grim  sight,  and  one  which  filled  me  with  a sadder 
awe  than  even  the  disgusting  baracoons’  ground. 

Between  Fetich  Point  and  the  river  lay  formerly  the  village 
of  the  Cape  Lopez  people ; but  now  the  king  arid  all  his  subjects 
have  moved  to  Sangatanga,  and  this  whole  district  is  deserted, 
except  in  the  fishing-season. 

The  land-breeze  blowing  when  I returned,  we  started  for  tho 
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sandy  point  of  the  cape.  It  is  a curious  beach,  very  low,  eind  so 
covered  with  a short  scrub  which  hides  a part  of  the  view,  while 
the  sand  ahead  is  undistinguishable  at  a distance  from  the  water, 
which  it  barely  rises  above,  that  I was  repeatedly  disappointed ; 
thinking  we  had  come  to  the  end,  when  in  fact  we  had  still  before 
us  a long,  narrow  sand-spit.  Finally  we  reached  the  extreme 
end,  and  landed  in  the  smooth  water  on  the  inside  of  the  spit  in 
a kind  of  harbour. 

The  point  gains  continually  upon  the  sea,  and  every  year  a 
little  more  sand  appears  above  the  water ; while  the  line  of  short 
shrubs,  which  acts  as  a kind  of  dam  or  breakwater,  is  extended, 
and  holds  the  new  land  against  old  Neptune’s  attacks. 

Among  these  shrubs  wo  built  our  camp  ; and  here,  for  some 
days,  we  had  a very  lively  time.  The  women  were  all  day  on 
the  shore  making  salt ; and  the  poor  children  had  hard  work  too, 
for  their  share  was  to  gather  brushwood  for  the  tiros.  Some  of 
the  men  took  fish  in  their  nets ; and  others  split  them,  cleaned, 
salted,  dried,  and  smoked  them,  which  done,  tJiey  were  put  away 
in  baskets.  The  salt,  too,  when  made,  was  packed  securely  in 
baskets,  and  placed  near  the  fire  to  keep  it  dry. 

Others  of  our  party  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  turn 
turtles.  These  animals  come  on  the  beach  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  sand,  where  the  sun  hatches  them.  The  negroes  lie  in  wait 
for  them  in  parties,  and  often  turn  twenty  in  a morning.  Two 
or  three  men  rush  upon  an  unwieldy  turtle,  and,  with  one  jerk, 
roll  it  over  on  its  back,  where  it  lies,  vainly  struggling  to  recover 
its  legs,  until  the  turning  is  done,  when  all  hands  begin  to  kill 
and  clean.  The  meat  is  smoked. 

As  for  myself,  I had  brought  with  me  an  immense  shark-hook 
and  a stout  rope,  and  amused  myself  by  hooking  up  occasionally 
one  of  the  vast  numbers  of  sharks  which  swarm  in  the  watera 
about  the  cape,  and  are  often  almost  washed  upon  the  beach  by’ 
the  wavea  I never  saw  such  immense  numbers  of  sharks  as  are 
found  hera  The  Chinese,  who  eat  shark-fins,  would  find  here 
enough  to  glut  the  Canton  market  for  a season. 

But  there  was  hunting,  too.  South  of  the  cape  was  a dense 
forest,  in  which  might  be  found  all  the  animals  which  live  in  an 
African  wotid.  We  saw  elephants  on  the  beach,  but  shot  none. 
I shot  great  numbers  of  sea-fowl,  which  fly  about  hero  in  such 
flocks  as  almost  to  darken  the  air.  Eetuming  one  evening  from 
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the  forest,  whither  Aboko,  Niamkala,  and  I had  been  on  a fruit- 
less hunt,  we  fell  in  with  larger  game.  Passing  along  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  we  were  suddenly  startle<l  by  a deep  growl,  and, 
looking  quickly  about,  perceived  an  immense  male  leoj>ard 
coucliing  for  a spring  into  our  party.  Fortunately  our  guns 
were  loaded  with  ball,  and  in  a flash  wo  aU  throe  fired  into  the 
beast  It  was  already  upon  the  spring,  and  our  shot  mot  it  as 
it  rose.  It  fell,  dead  and  quivering,  within  a foot  of  Aboko, 
who  may  bo  said  to  have  had  a very  narrow  escape.  It  was  an 
immense  animal ; and  its  skin,  which  I preserved  as  a trophy, 
is  most  beautifully  shaded  and  spotted.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
a more  beautiful  animal  in  the  world  than  the  African  leopard. 

On  my  return  to  Cape  Lopez,  I sailed  back  with  my  specimens 
to  the  Gaboon,  whither  I was  glad  to  return  once  more  to  take 
a little  civdized  comfort.  I remained  several  months  near  the 
Gaboon,  exploring  the  course  of  that  river  and  the  country  about 
its  borders,  and  finally  set  off  on  my  longest  and  most  adven- 
turous journey. 
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The  “ Gamma  Country  "—Coast  — Surf  — Trade  — ITie  Caroline  — A mixed 

Crew  — A dusky  Bride  — A Squall  — On  her  Beam-ends  — Native  Traders 

— Itampano  — Sanjpila  Troubles  — Nearly  a Fight — The  City  of  Washington 

— Attempt  at  Aasiissination  — The  Camraa  People  — Aniamhia  — River 

Navigation  — Men  refuse  to  advance  — King  Olenga-Yombi  — A Dance  — 

Fetich-houses  — Spirit  Worship  — A mad  Bull  — Cheating  the  King  — Live 

Gorilla  brought  in  — How  caught  — Ferocity  of  the  Animal — Joe  csca])es 

— Is  recaptured  — Habits  and  Peculiarities  of  Joe  — Hip()oix>tamus-shooting 

— Night-hunting — Hip{x>potamus-Mcat — Habits  of  the  Animat  — Hide  — 

Use  of  the  Tusks  — They  cajwize  Boats  — Peaceable  if  not  attacked  — V oice 

— Combative  — Adventures  with  Ilipinqiotami. 

During  a somewhat  protracted  stay  at  the  Gaboon,  I prepared 
myself  thoroughly  for  my  next  and  most  important  tour.  I had 
long  been  anxious  to  explore  thorougldy  the  tract  known  as  the 
Gamma  country ; a region,  like  those  I had  just  visited,  totally 
unknown  to  white  men,  but  much  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant— to  judge  it  by  its  products — than  the  others,  as  it  is 
also  more  extensive  and  watered  by  larger  streams. 

The  “ Gumma  country  ” begins  to  the  south  of  Gape  Lopez  in 
lat  0’  40'  S.,  and  extends  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  River 
Gamma,  in  lat.  1°  50'  S.,  and  to  the  east  for  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  a well-watered  region ; the  Mexias,  and 
some  minor  branches  of  the  great  Ogobay  River,  running  into  the 
sea  in  its  northern  bounds,  while  the  Fernand  Vaz,  the  Gamma, 
and  the  Setti  have  their  mouths  farther  down,  at  various  points 
of  the  Gamma  coast. 

The  coast-line  is  generally  low  and  swampy;  a heavy  surf 
makes  landing  difficult,  except  at  a few  points  protected  by  the 
shape  of  the  laud,  and  the  shore,  viewed  from  the  sea,  ha.s  so 
monotonous  an  aspect  that  seamen  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
tlieir  whereabouts,  even  after  considerable  oxjierience  of  the 
coa.st.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  however,  are  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  great  streams  of  fresh  water  which  they  send  witli 
considerable  force  into  the  sea,  discolouring  it  for  some  distance 
from  shore,  as  also  by  the  breakers  on  the  bars  which  line  these 
mouths. 
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Tlie  surf  on  the  coast  is  much  worse  during  the  dry  season,  or 
from  June  to  September.  During  the  rains  landing  is  much 
easier ; but  even  then  one  needs  skilful  natives  and  the  best 
canoes.  For  this  reason  the  trade  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
not  very  brisk ; vessels  touch  but  seldom ; and  I found  that  I 
was  even  obliged  to  purchase  a little  vessel  to  carry  mo  from  the 
Gaboon  to  the  scene  of  my  first  (intended)  settlement.  This 
was  a cutter,  open  or  undecked,  of  about  seven  tons’  burden.  I 
intended  to  use  this  vessel  in  case  it  should  .be  desirable  to 
return  at  any  time  when  no  ship  offered. 

I know  by  experience  that  I should  meet  with  more  than  usual 
difficulties  in  my  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The 
natives  here  had  never  heard  of  me ; they  had  had  so  little 
intercourse  with  whites  that  they  were  even  more  jealous  than 
those  to  the  north ; and  I expected  nothing  less  than  to  have, 
iu  the  first  place,  to  win  their  confidence  and  respect  by  living 
among  them  near  the  coast  for  a considerable  time.  For  this 
reason  I made  preparations  for  an  absence  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  months,  during  which  I expected  to  be  entirely  alone. 

I loaded  the  Caroline,  a stdiooner  of  forty-five  tons,  with  two 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  sevcml  large  bales  of  prints,  a great 
quantity  of  plates,  jugs,  and  other  earthenware  vessels ; a 
hundred  muskets,  together  with  jjowder ; beads,  swords,  brass 
kettles,  neptunes,  &c.,  and  a considerable  stock  of  provisions  for 
myself. 

When  all  was  ready  I went  on  board — and  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  come  immediately  ashore  again.  3Iy  captain  was 
a Portuguese  negro,  Coniillo  by  name.  The  crew,  who  num- 
bered no  less  than  seven,  were  Mpongwe,  Mbenga,  and  Croo- 
men,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  could  understand  each  other, 
and  not  a soul  could  rmderstand  the  captain.  To  add  a little 
more  to  this  confusion  of  tongues,  I brought  on  board  two 
Mpongwe  men  and  their  wives,  who  were  to  servo  me  as  head- 
men, interpreters,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  new  location 
where  I intended  to  make  my  home. 

We  got  on  board  at  daylight,  and  by  dint  of  steady  shouting 
and  a great  deal  of  standing  around,  with  a little  work  now  and 
then,  we  got  the  anchor  up  just  at  dusk.  The  captain  did  not 
much  like  that  we  should  leave  port  on  Friday,  but  I told  him 
I would  take  the  responsibility.  No  sooner  had  wo  got  out 
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into  tlie  swell  than  every  man  (and  woman)  on  board  except 
the  captain  got  sea-sick.  The  cook  was  unable  to  make  break- 
fast next  morning,  the  men  were  lying  about  looking  like 
dying  fish,  and  in  the  canoe  which  we  had  on  deck,  Oyaya, 
one  of  my  Mpongwo  men,  sea-sick  himself,  was  vainly  striving 
to  comfort  his  newly-married  wife,  who  was  more  sea-sick 
than  he.  It  was  good  fun  to  look  at  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  really  in  love  wth  his  spouse,  a young  woman  of  twenty, 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  had  already  been  married  three  times, 
and  must  have  been  gratified  at  the  way  she  swayed  poor 
Oyaya, 

W'e  hoped  to  get  do\vn  to  the  Camraa  region  in  five  days. 
But  on  the  5th,  our  sailing-day,  and  for  three  successive  days 
thereafter,  we  had  light  head  winds  and  a heiul  current,  and  on 
Febniary  10th  we  were  caught  in  such  a storm  as  I hope  never 
to  be  in  at  sea  again. 

The  steering  had  gone  on  so  badly  when  the  captain  was 
below  that  I was  forced  to  stand  watch.  I was  sleeping 
soundly,  haying  steered  for  four  hours,  and  had  been  perhaps  an 
hour  in  my  berth,  when  I was  awakened  by  the  captain’s  voice 
giving  onlers  to  take  down  the  main.sail.  I jumped  on  deck 
immediately,  knowing  there  must  be  at  leas^a  heavy  squall 
^ ^ coming.  But  no  sooner  did  I cast  my  eye  to  leeward  than  I 
saw  how  imminent  the  danger  was.  This  coast  is  troubled  by 
frequent  squalls  of  Avind,  lasting,  in  general,  but  a short  time, 
but  of  terrible  violence,  and  followed  by  torrents  of  rain.  Such 
a squall  was  now  coming  up.  The  black  clouds  which  had 
gathered  about  the  horizon  were  becoming  lurid  white  with 
startling  quickness.  It  seemed  almost  as  though  they  were  lit 
up  by  lightning.  This  was  the  wind,  wliich  would  now  in  a 
moment  be  upon  us.  As  yet,  all  was  still. 

I turned  to  see  if  the  mainsail  was  down,  but  found  nothing 
done  to  meet  the  squall.  The  captain  was  shouting  from  tho 
wheel,  the  men  were  running  about,  half-scared  to  death,  also 
shouting,  and  in  the  pitchy  darkness  (for  I could  not  actually 
see  my  hands  when  held  close  before  my  eyes)  no  one  could 
find  the  halliards.  In  the  midst  of  om  trouble  the  wind  came 
roaring  down.  I seized  a knife,  determined  to  cut  everything 
away ; but  just  then  somebody  lot  go  the  halliard.s,  and,  in  the 
nick  of  time  the  mainsail  came  half-way  down.  Just  then  the 
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squall  broke  upon  us  with  the  roar  and  force  of  a tornado.  The 
jibs  flew  away  in  rags  in  a moment.  Tbe  vessel  sank  over  on 
her  beam-ends.  The  water  rushed  on  to  her  decks,  and  the 
men  sung  out  that  we  wore  drowning,  as,  in  fact,  we  should 
have  been  in  a very  few  minutes.  Happily  tlie  wind  shifted  a 
little,  and  by  the  light  of  some  very  vivid  lightning  we  seized 
on  the  mainsail  and  pulled  it  down,  holding  it  so  tliat  the  wind 
should  not  catch  it  again. 

So  she  righted,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  squall  died 
off,  and  was  succeeded  by  a driving  rain,  pt  uring  down  in 
such  torrents,  that  we  could  get  no  protection  from  it  ewen 
below. 

The  next  morning  we  had  no  jibs,  and  our  other  sails  were 
severely  damaged.  This  did  not  help  us  along  very  fast.  It 
was  not  till  the  13th  that  we  made  the  land ; but  now  no  one 
on  board  knew  where  wo  were,  not  even  our  captain,  who 
brings  up  every  day  an  old  quadrant,  about  the  use  of  which 
he  knows  as  much  as  a cow  dues  about  a musket.  At  la.st  a 
canoe  came  off  to  ask  me  to  laud  to  start  a factory,  as  they 
had  plenty  of  ivory  and  |)alm-oU  and  other  trade.  If  I had 
gone  ashore  I should  probably  have  found  not  a gallon  of  oil, 
not  the  smallest  tusk  of  ivory.  The  groat  anxiety  of  every 
one  of  these  negroes  is  for  a factory,  just  as  a Western  town- 
builder’s  chief  desire  is  for  a railroad.  They  lie,  and  beg,  and 
almost  force  a white  man  ashore,  thinking  themselves  safe  if 
they  can  induce  him  to  set  up  a little  factory  and  trust  them 
with  some  goods ; for  they  do  not,  as  a general  thing,  intend  to 
pay  him. 

However,  our  speculative  friend  in  the  canoe  informed  ns  we 
were  off  Cape  St.  Catherine,  and  therefore  a good  many  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vaz ; so  we  turned  about  to 
retrace  our  steps.  Sailing  close  in  shore,  at  every  village  we 
passed  we  were  hailed  by  canoes  full  of  negroes  begging  us  to 
start  a factory  in  their  place.  In  some  villages  we  could  even 
see  the  large  house,  looking  very  fine  from  the  sea,  but  doubt- 
less poor  enough  seen  close  to,  wliich  was  intended  for  the 
great  factory  which  should  make  everybody  ricL  This  house 
was  generally  surrounded  by  huts,  in  which  lived  the  natives 
waiting  for  their  commercial  millennium,  which,  alas!  never 
comes.  I paid  no  attention  to  their  entreaties,  and  was  even 
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firm  enough,  to  tho  surprise  of  everybody,  to  decline  a mag- 
nificent ofler  of  two  slave.s  made  by  the  natives  of  Aniambist,  or 
Big  Gamma,  who  came  off  with  a message  from  their  king. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vaz,  and  our 
fame  and  the  disappointment  of  tho  natives  had  gone  before  us. 
It  had  been  determined  in  the  Gaboon  that  I should  set  up  my 
establishment  in  the  town  of  King  Ranpano,  who  was  a friend 
of  Will  Glass,  one  of  my  Gaboon  allies.  As  the  Caroline  passed 
Ranpano’s  sea-viUage,  of  course  a canoe  came  off  to  beg  me  to 
land.  But  they  evidently  had  little  hope ; and  their  surprise 
was  extravagant  when  I assented,  and  told  them  I had  come  on 
purpose  to  set  up  a factory  with  them. 

I never  saw  men  so  anxious  for  trade  as  these  wild  Africans 
arc.  They  remind  me  of  what  is  said  of  Western  land  specu- 
lators, and  really  they  have  quite  as  much  enterprise  and  quite 
as  sanguine  a temperament  as  those  worthies. 

Rampano’s  men  wanted  much  to  hug  me,  and  were  so  extra- 
vagant in  their  joy  tliat  I had  to  order  them  to  keep  their 
hands  off.  I sent  one  of  my  men  in  their  boat  to  bear  a message 
to  the  king,  and  took  one  of  theirs  for  a pilot,  being  now 
anxious  to  get  across  the  intricate  bar  and  fairly  into  the  rjver 
before  dark.  As  we  sailed  along  into  the  river,  boats  shot  out 
to  meet  us  belonging  to  different  villages,  and  presentl)’  I had 
a crowd  alongside  anxious  to  board  us  and  sufficient  almost  to 
sink  us.  They  took  me  for  a slaver  at  first,  and  immediately 
called  out  their  names  in  Portuguese.  One  was  Don  Miguel, 
another  Don  Pedro,  another  Don  Francisco.  They  began  to 
jabber  away  in  Portuguese,  which  I do  not  understand,  so  I set 
my  captain  at  them,  who  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  that  I came  on  no  such  errand.  Then  they  insisted 
that  I should  set  up  my  factory  in  their  place.  They  belonged 
to  Ehrid^  a town  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vaz,  whoso 
king  is  named  Sangala.  They  praised  the  greatness  and  power 
of  Sangala,  and  decried  poor  Ranpano,  until  I had  to  order  all 
hands  ashore  for  the  night,  being  anxious  to  get  a good  quiet 
sleep  to  prepare  for  to-morrow. 

From  Cape  St.  Catherine  to  the  Fernand  Vaz  is  about  forty- 
five  miles,  reckoning  in  the  windings  of  the  shore.  The  whole 
coast  along  here  is  low,  covered  with  prairies,  wooded  here  and 
there.  The  landscape  has  a great  sameness,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
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know  the  land.  The  shore  is  all  along  defended  by  breakers, 
which  become  very  formidable  in  the  dry  season. 

During  the  night  a fellow  named  Nchouga  came  off  to  see 
me.  He  was  brother  to  that  king  of  Cape  Lopez  of  whom  I 
have  before  given  some  account.  The  king  falling  sick,  accused 
this  Nchouga  of  bewitching  him ; whereupon  the  latter,  to  save 
his  life,  fled  the  country  and  came  down  to  get  protection  from 
Sangala,  his  fathor-in-law.  This  is  one  of  the  uses  of  fathers-in- 
law  in  this  country. 

Nchouga  now  came  off  to  tell  me  that  Sangala  was  master  of 
all  the  river,  and  that  he  would  not  let  me  go  up  to  Eanpano’s, 
who  was  only  a vassal  of  the  great  Sangala,  Therefore  he 
advised  me  as  a friend  to  go  ashore  at  Elind4.  Fortunately  I 
knew  Mr.  Nchouga. 

Next  morning  (14th)  Sangala  sent  off  a boat  for  me.  I took 
two  interpreters,  and,  on  my  arrival  in  Elinde,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  river’s  mouth,  was  conducted  to  the  best 
house.  Hither  came  Sangala  presently,  drunk,  and  attended  by 
a great  crowd  of  eager  subjects.  He  grew  very  angry  when  I 
stated  my  intention  of  passing  up  the  river  and  going  into  the 
interior ; declared  I should  not ; he  was  the  big  king  there,  and 
I must  settle  in  his  to>vn. 

We  had  some  sharp  words,  and  I explained  to  his  Majesty 
that  I was  an  old  African  and  saw  through  aU  his  lies.  Then 
he  said  he  would  not  make  any  palaver  if  I would  have  a factory 
in  his  town  too. 

I refused,  but  offered  to  doth  him  (give  him  some  pre- 
sents). 

He  refused  this  offer.  And  now,  Ranpano  having  come,  and 
assuring  me  that  I should  be  backed  up,  I told  Sangala  I should 
force  my  way  up. 

All  this  time  rain  was  pouring  down.  When  the  tfilk  ended 
Ranpano  took  me  in  his  canoe  to  his  river-village,  a town  which 
the  people  had  but  just  started,  their  real  town  being  on  the 
sea.  Thither  (to  the  sea-town)  we  went  next  day.  I found  it 
a very  substantial  place  for  an  African  town,  having  some  good 
houses,  and  looking  much  like  a Mpongwe  village.  But  I saw 
that  my  goods  could  not  be  brought  hither  without  great  trouble, 
nor  my  specimens  shipped  through  the  surf  without  great  danger, 
and  BO  told  Ranpano  I must  live  on  the  river ; whereupon  he 
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gave  me  at  once  as  much  land  as  I wanted,  and  I am  to  have 
houses  built  for  myself. 

Meantime  the  excitement  had  spread  over  the  country,  and 
all  Ranpano’s  friends  gathered  to  help  fight  Sangala.  It  was 
really  a droll  but  exciting  scene  to  see  canoe  after  canoe  come 
in,  loaded  with  armed  men,  drums  beating,  and  all  hands 
shouting  and  waving  swords,  guns,  and  spears.  All  were  pre- 
pared to  assist  Kanpano’s  white  man,  and  all  were  anxious  to 
bum  and  plunder  Elinde.  King  Ritimbo,  who  has  a factory  in 
his  own  town,  kept  by  a Mjwngwe  fellow,  and  belonging  to  a 
New  York  house,  had  two  canoes  and  fifty  men.  King  Jlombo, 
from  Sanguibuiri,  had  also  two  canoes ; in  short  wo  had  in  all 
no  less  than  twenty  big  canoes,  and  could  muster,  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  about  three  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  wore  drunk 
on  mimbo-wine,  and  as  noisy  and  as  ready  for  fight  as  dmnkeu- 
ness  will  make  an  African. 

Drums  were  beat,  and  songs  sung,  and  guns  fired,  as  we  pad- 
died  down  the  river ; all  hands  had  their  faces  painted  white, 
which  is  a sign  of  war,  and  were  covered  with  fetiches,  greegrees, 
and  other  amulets.  The  white  paint  had  been  blessed,  and  was 
also  a sovereign  protection  against  danger.  One  who  did  not 
know  the  genuine  and  neverfailing  cowardice  of  the  Africans, 
would  have  supposed  these  terrible  fellows  bent  upon  the  most 
bloody  of  raids.  I was  not  disappointed  when,  sighting  Sangala’s 
town,  they  pushed  over  to  the  other  shore  out  of  the  way,  and  took 
care  to  keep  the  Caroline  between  the  enemy  and  themselves. 

We  found  that  Sangala  had  also  gathered  his  friends,  and  had 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ready  for  fight.  These  fellows 
were  painted  more  outrageously  than  my  side,  having  red  us 
well  as  white  applied  in  broad  stripes.  They  looked  like  so 
many  devils,  shouting  and  firing  ofl'  guns — each  side  knowing 
the  common  lack  of  courage,  and  thinking  it  pmdent  to  scare 
the  other  in  advance. 

There  was  a grand  palaver,  in  the  midst  of  which  I sent  word 
to  Sangala  that  if  he  stopped  me  I would  blow  lus  canoes  out  of 
the  water  with  grape-shot,  and  then  go  and  bring  a man-of-war  to 
finish  him  up.  (This  threat  of  a man-of-war  always  strikes  terror 
into  their  guilty  consciences.)  I loaded  my  guns  and  pistols,  and 
made  my  men  put  good  charges  into  their  pieces,  and  awaited 
the  event. 
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Presently  a boat  came  to  ask  me  ashore,  Sangala  sending  his 
chief  wife  to  be  hostage  for  my  safety.  I determined  to  go 
ashore,  and,  to  show  thc.so  negroes  tliat  I had  no  fear  of  them, 
took  the  woman  along  with  me,  to  her  great  joy.  llanpano  and 
his  brother  kings  proU-.sted  against  my  ra.shne.ss,  as  they  thouglit 
it ; but  I assumed  an  air,  and  told  them  it  was  not  tlie  fashion 
of  white  people  to  fear  anything.  All  this  has  its  effect  upon 
them,  and  Ranpano  was  evidently  impressed,  as  also  was  old 
Sangala. 

We  met  on  neutral  ground  outside  his  town.  His  army  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  made  a fine  savage  display,  many 
of  the  men,  in  addition  to  tlieir  paints,  wearing  beautiful  leopard- 
skins  about  their  waists.  They  came  up  to  us  at  a full  trot  when 
we  were  seated,  and  made  as  thougli  they  would  spear  us  all ; 
but  it  was  only  a kind  of  military  salute.  After  tliis  Sangala 
said  he  would  let  me  pass  up  for  a barrel  of  rum.  I refused  to 
give  rum,  but  was  obligwl  to  give  him  l(i  dollars  to  go  off  and 
buy  a barrel.  .Also  I gave  him  a number  of  pieces  of  cloth  and 
other  things,  and  then  the  great  quarrel  was  settled. 

Ihinpano  was  delighted.  lie  said  he  would  no  more  be  king, 
but  install  mo  in  his  place,  and  made  the  greatest  promises  of 
good  treatment.  We  loaded  seventeen  canoes  from  the  Caro- 
line, and  pulled  up  to  the  village  where  I was  to  make  my  home 
and  headquarters  for  some  time ; and,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
though  we  did  not  reach  the  town  till  after  dark,  not  a thing  was 
stolen.  The  next  day  the  schooner  was  emptied ; and,  I am  glad 
to  say,  they  stole  not  a single  article  of  me.  I never  before  saw 
or  lieard  of  such  a case  of  honesty  in  Africa.  Everything  being 
now  at  Hanpano’s  town,  my  first  work  was  to  prepare  my 
quiirters,  where  I was  to  spend  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
next  twenty  months,  and  would  leave  my  jmsscssions  in  my 
absence.  While  I was  thinking  over  a j)lan  for  my  house,  on 
the  evening  of  my  arrival,  in  came  llanpano  with  his  head  wife 
to  get  his  present.  Ho  came  slyly,  that  his  j>eople  miglit  not 
sec  him ; and  I made  him  happy  with  ten  pieces  of  cloth,  a gun, 
a neptune,  a kettle,  and  some  beads  and  other  trifles. 

The  next  day  everybody  was  set  to  work.  I chose  the  site 
for  the  house,  a beautiful  little  spot  in  tlie  high  jwairio  alxmt  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  huts  of  the  village ; the 
very  prettiest  little  piece  of  ground,  taking  in  view  and  all,  that 
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I saw  in  all  Africa.  It  fiu-cd  the  river  which  I was  to  e.xplore, 
and  wliere  a school  of  hip|)ojK)tanii  were  playing  about  every 
day  on  a shoal ; had  a grove  at  its  back,  and  a rivulet  of  clear 
spring-water  rippling  along  one  side. 

Hither  every  day  the  men  brought  me  the  long  straight 
branches  of  a kind  of  palm  growing  by  the  river-side,  which  are 
used  for  the  sides  of  a native  house.  Some  gathered  the  leaves 
of  the  same  tree,  from  which  mats  for  roofing  are  made,  and 
others  went  through  the  wotxls  collecting  wild  vines,  with  which 
to  tie  the  jwles  or  bamboos  together,  and  long  slender  poles  to 
set  up  at  the  comers  to  tie  the  bamboo  sides  up  to.  The  women 
cleaned  the  ground,  and  every  evening  huge  piles  of  building- 
material  wore  laid  at  my  feet,  of  which  I accepted  what  wa.s 
good,  and  sent  away  the  rest. 

In  Africa  every  room  is  a separate  house : so  I had  a kitchen 
in  one  corner  of  my  place,  a house  to  keep  my  goods  in  another, 
a house  for  my  specimens  in  another,  and  fowl  and  goat  houses ; 
my  own  living-house,  and  huts  for  my  men,  whom  I intended  to 
keep  with  me,  all  crowded  together,  and  making  altogether  quite 
a little  colony.  The  native  carpenter,  with  his  mpauo,  or  native 
axe,  a hammer,  and  a knife,  made  mo  windows  of  a mde  sort, 
and  doors,  for  which  I had  brought  hinges  and  locks  with  me. 

Everything  went  on  very  pleasantly  until  the  10th  of  April, 
when  pay-day  came  for  my  men.  I had  settled  with  some,  when 
a fellow  who  had  built  my  preserving  and  preparatorj-  house  for 
animals,  for  which  labour  I had  promised  him  twenty-four  dollars 
in  goo<is,  had  the  impudence  to  ask  forty  for  his  party.  I re- 
fused, whereu{x)ii  one  of  the  workmen  threatened  me  with  his 
knife.  Here  was  a very  bad  case  indeed,  and  one  of  which  I felt 
that  I must  make  an  example.  I ran  for  my  gun,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  the  fellow,  who  was  put  out  of  my  way  by  his  friends. 
Then  I called  for  the  king,  and  demanded  that  the  rascal  should 
be  sent  to  my  house  in  chains. 

He  said  “ Yes,”  but  evidently  did  not  want  to  find  him  ; and 
I,  who  felt  that  I must  make  an  examjde  of  the  man  if  I looked 
for  jieacc  and  rcsi)ect  in  the  future,  only  insistcrl  the  more  that 
they  should  catch  him. 

At  last,  seeing  that  they  only  pretended,  I sent  for  my  Croo- 
men  and  began  to  pack  up  my  goods,  saying  I would  go  back  to 
(Jaboon,  and  would  not  stay  among  such  men.  Just  then  an 
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American  whale-sliip  appeared  in  tlie  offing,  and  I sent  word  im- 
mediately that  I would  take  passage  in  her. 

The  king  came  to  me,  and  upon  his  knees  begged  mo  not  to 
go ; and  finally,  seeing  I was  determined,  set  ofT  with  some  men 
for  the  plantation  where  they  had  stowed  the  offender.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  people  of  the  town,  and 
they  were  very  loth  to  give  him  up. 

On  the  next  day  (the  12th)  the  man,  whose  name  was  Ovenga, 
was  brought  in.  The  excitement  was  intense.  The  people  were 
gathered  in  a crowd,  and  talked  over  the  matter;  the  king 
looked  almost  pale  with  anxiety,  and  Ovenga  himself  shook  like 
a leaf.  I demanded  that  he  should  be  tied,  brought  to  my  house, 
and  severely  floggeil.  They  la'ggod  that  his  cloth  might  not  be 
taken  off’,  as  it  would  be  a disgnvce  to  exjx)se  an  old  man.  To 
this  I consented ; but  sat,  with  a hard,  stem  face,  waiting  for 
the  poor  criminal.  AMien  at  last  he  stood  bound  before  me,  I 
scolded  him  well  for  his  attempt  to  cheat,  and  made  much  of  the 
enormity  of  his  threat.  Tlien  I said  I could  pay  only  what  I had 
promised  ; tliat  it  was  a great  outrage  to  threaten  with  a knife  ; 
that  his  own  people  acknowledged  my  justice  in  flogging  him ; 
but  that,  ns  they  did  not  know  “ wliite  man’s  fashions  ” in  such 
matters,  I had  determined  to  forgive  him,  and  not  flog  him  at 
all ; with  which  I set  him  free. 

lustantly  thunders  of  applause  ran  through  the  village,  guns 
were  fired,  singing  and  dancing  began  all  over,  and  never  were 
such  a set  of  jolly  fellows.  It  was  the  only  way  to  treat  them. 
If  I had  passed  Ovenga’s  threat  by,  I should  probably  have  been 
murdered  at  some  future  time.  Now  they  think  more  highly  of 
me  than  ever  for  my  little  piece  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy. 

On  the  13th  of  Aj)ril  I took  pt)sscssion  of  my  new  place,  which, 
being  quite  a village,  I have  called  Washington.  It  consists  of 
my  own  hoase,  wliich  has  five  rooms,  is  forty-five  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  wide,  and  cost  fifty  dollars;  my  kitchen,  four  dollars; 
fowl-house,  containing  a hundred  chickens  and  a dozen  ducks  ; 
the  goat-house,  with  eighteen  gouts;  a powder-house;  two  other 
tolerably-sized  houses  for  stores,  &c. ; and  a dozen  huts  for  my 
men.  This  is  Washington  in  Africa. 

At  the  back  of  my  house  is  a wide  extent  of  prairie.  In  front 
is  the  river  Npoulounai  winding  along;  and  I can  see  miles  on 
the  way  which  I shall  soon  explore.  Its  banks  are  lined  with 
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mangroves ; and,  looking  up  stream  almost  any  time,  I can  see 
schools  of  hijtpojKjtami  tossing  and  tumbling  on  the  flats. 

As  I am  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tho  negroes  now,  I am  very 
strict,  but  entirely  just,  in  my  dealings ; makmg  myself  obeyed, 
and  that  without  loss  of  time.  I made  them  stop  tlieir  drumming 
at  night,  and  do  not  let  my  own  men  go  off  without  asking 
leave ; which  last  seemed  a dreatlful  trouble  to  them,  but  ono 
to  be  endured,  us  I pay  them  regularly  at  every  full  moon  their 
fourU-en  fathoms  of  cloth,  Ijesides  keeping  them  in  tobacco. 


Camtn«  Mnn  atMl  Woman. 


And  now,  having  finished  my  village,  let  me  say  a word  about 
the  jH'ople.  They  are  very  much  like  the  Mjwngwe,  luul  have 
the  same  language,  with  a few  hK-al  variations.  The  women  wear 
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on  tlieir  lofrs  a large  number  of  bnuss  rings.  They  arc  divided 
into  several  families!,  some  of  whieli  own  the  right  to  the  sea- 
shore, while  others  are  forced  by  these  to  remain  in  the  interior, 
and  send  their  goods  to  them  to  trade  off.  These  are  called 
bushmen ; and,  as  might  bo  expected,  they  are  j)oor,  as  their 
seashore  brethren  take  care  to  pick  the  best  of  all  the  trade. 
They  are  all  acute,  intelligent,  and  smart  traders,  though  they 
have  had,  even  at  the  river’s  mouth,  but  verj'  little  intercourse, 
so  far,  with  wliitc;s. 

They  call  themselves  the  Commi,  though  we  call  them  Gamma. 
They  possess  the  seashore  from  south  of  Cape  I^opcz  to  Cape 
St.  Catherine,  having  also  one  or  two  villages  on  the  Mexias. 
Their  chief  town  is  Aniambia,  once  a large  and  flourisliing  place 
for  these  people ; but  their  chief  villag(!s  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Fernand  Vaz,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Eliva. 

The  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vaz  is  obstructed  by  bars,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  with  considerable  violence ; but  the  channel  has 
generally  three,  and  in  the  rainy  season  four,  fathoms  water. 
The  banks  at  the  mouth  are  low ; and  it  is  not  only  a difficult 
land-fall  to  make  from  sea,  but  a very  dreary  piece  of  land  when 
made. 

The  Camma  people  are  even  more  anxious  for  trade  than  the 
Mpongwe,  probably  because  they  have  not  yet  had  so  much  com- 
merce with  white  peoide.  Every  enterprising  Camma  fellow 
builds  a few  huts  for  a village  in  what  he  tliinks  an  advantageous 
situation ; then  builds  a big  house  for  the  factory  which  is  to 
come ; and  then  does  nothing  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  but 
wait  for  this  blis-sful  coming.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  collect 
ivory,  or  oil,  or  India-rubber.  He  prefers  rather  to  lie  in  wait 
for  passing  vessels,  and  try  with  his  most  honeyed  words  to  per- 
suade some  luckless  captain  ashore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  negro  tribes  hercalxmt  are  much  alike 
in  their  general  characters.  A description  of  the  Mjwngwe  will 
answer  tolerably  well  for  all  the  seashore  tribes  from  tlie  Moon- 
dah  to  Cape  St.  Catherine,  making  allowance  for  the  greater 
rudeness  of  those  who,  like  these  Camma,  have  not  had  much 
acquaintance  with  Europeans. 

On  the  13th  of  April  I bought,  for  thirty  dollars’  worth  of 
goods,  a really  splendid  canoe,  which  I hoped  would  be  service- 
able to  me  in  my  up-river  explorations.  I was  now  anxious  to 
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bo  off,  and  determinod  to  make  a short  trip  to  the  seashore  by 
way  of  Aniambia.  This  would  carry  me  first  alxuit  thirty-five 
miles  up  the  Feniand  Vaz,  and  then  across  the  land,  as  the  reader 
will  see  by  referring  to  the  map. 

3Iy  men  were  ready,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  we  set 
out.  I had  satisfied  myself  that  Kanpano  was  anxious  to  have 
me  remain  in  his  town,  as  were  also  his  people : and  1 had  little 
fear  of  injure’  to  my  things  in  my  absence  so  long  as  this  good 
opinion  of  mo  was  kept  up.  I therefore  called  the  ])cople  to- 
gether before  my  dp]>arture,  and  said  that  I had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  them  ; that  I was  their  white  man,  and  had  come  to 
them  through  much  difficulty  and  danger  (chcer»)  ; that  Sangala 
people  wanted  me,  but  I was  determined  to  live  with  the  honest 
folks  of  lliagano  (great  cheering) ; that  I was  going  away  for  a 
few  days,  and  hoped  to  find  my  go<als  all  safe  when  I came  back. 

At  this  there  were  great  shoutings  of  “ Yoti  can  go !”  “ Do  not 
fear  !”  “ We  love  you  !”  “ You  are  our  white  man !”  “ \Ye  will 
take  care!”  and  so  on  ; amid  which  my  si.xteen  men  seized  their 
paddles  and  shoved  off. 

Five  or  six  miles  above  lliagano  are  some  little  islands.  After 
passing  thcsi-  the  river  widened,  until  at  8anguibuiri,  twenty 
niili‘s  above  the  mouth,  it  is  about  three  miles  wide.  The  country 
was  low  here,  but  as  we  ascended  it  got  higher,  and  the  river 
narrow<‘d,  often  suddenly,  till  in  a few  miles  it  was  but  half- 
a-inile  wid(>.  At  nine  the  moon  rose,  and  we  pulled  along 
through  what  seemed  a charmed  scene  ; the  placid  stream  shaded 
by  the  immense  trees  which  overhung  its  banks,  and  the  silence 
broken  now  and  then  by  the  screech  of  some  night-prowling 
beixst,  or  more  frecpiently  by  the  sudden  plunge  of  a playful 
herd  of  hipjK>]X)tami. 

Towards  midnight  my  men  became  tired,  and  we  went  a-shorc 
at  a little  village  which  was  nearly  empty.  A\’e  could  find  only 
three  old  women,  who  were  fast  a.sleep,  and  not  particularly 
anxious  to  make  us  welcome.  I was  too  sleepy  to  stand  upon 
ceremonies,  and  stowed  my.self  away  under  a rough  shed  without 
walls,  first  building  a gootl  fire  in  front  and  arranging  my  mus- 
quito-bar  so  a.s  to  keep  out  those  buzzing  intruders.  But  I hud 
hardly  lain  down  when  there  came  up  suddenly  one  of  those 
fierce  tornadoes  which  pa.ss  over  these  countries  in  the  rainy 
season.  Fortunately  it  was  a dry  tornado,  and  one  discomfort^ 
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was  thus  saved  us  ; but  while  it  lustcxl  1 had  to  stand  out  in  the 
clear  street,  h^t  some  house  should  fall  on  me. 

Shortly  after  we  had  left  the  villafre  next  morning  (having 
paid  for  our  lo<lgings  with  the  ever-weleome  tobaeco),  we  came 
to  a part  of  the  riyer  where  it  widened  into  a considerable  and 
very  pretty  lake.  This  was  studdi’d  with  little  gretm  islets, 
which  lie  so  thickly  in  places  as  to  form  the  sluggish  stream  into 
numerous  little  lakeh'ts,  creeks,  and  narrow  straits. 

All  this  while,  though  we  were  going  up  stream,  we  were  not 
diverging  greatly  from  the  coast-line,  and  were,  in  fact,  going 
do^vn  the  const  nxther  than  into  the  interior.  The  sluggish  river 
nins  through  these  sandy  low  banks,  uiiahle  at  any  [H>int  to  force 
its  way  through  to  the  sea,  which  is,  in  places,  so  iwar  that  one 
may  hear  its  roar. 

Alxmt  ten  o’clock  of  the  second  day  we  came  to  another  bay 
or  lagoon,  on  who.se  banks,  on  a high  hill,  lies  the  pretty  village 
of  Igale  JIande.  Ilerenbouts  the  river  is  charming.  Thick 
forests  lx>rder  the  banks  ; and  ou  the  trees,  as  we  passed  beneath, 
sat  or  skipped  about  that  graceful  and  curious  little  monkey, 
Ccrcocebug  Collarin,  whose  white  whiskers  give  him  a very 
peculiar  and  venerable  appearance.  This  town  is  about  forty 
miles  from  the  mouth.  e found  but  one  man  and  his  wife  at 
)iome.  The  re.st  had  gone  to  make  palm-oil. 

Here  a [lart  of  my  crew  refused  to  proceed.  It  leaked  out 
that  they  had  been  intriguing  with  some  women  in  Aniambia, 
and  now  they  were  afraid  of  Ixung  caught  by  the  imte  husbands. 
So  I left  them  behind,  not  caring  to  get  into  a row  by  protecting 
them,  as  I should  certainly  have  done  if  they  had  gone  along. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  a traveller  in  Africa  to  let  any  one,  for  any 
cause,  interfere  with  the  men  he  employ.s.  I never  permitterl  it, 
even  when  my  men  were  in  faidt. 

From  Igale  to  Aniambia  was  a two  hours’  walk  through  grass- 
fields,  in  which  we  found  numerous  birds,  some  of  them  new  to 
me.  One  in  particular,  the  Mycteria  Sencgalcnsis,  had  such  long 
legs  that  it  fuii-ly  outwalked  me.  1 tried  to  catch  it,  but,  though 
it  would  not  take  to  the  wing,  it  kept  so  far  ahead  that  I did  not 
even  get  a fair  shot  at  it. 

Aniambia  lies  on  the  sea.shore,  near  a point  north  of  Cape  St. 
Catherine  ; which  point  makes  a safe  landing-place.  Here  was 
once  the  headquarters  of  the  now  scattered  Camma  people. 
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Twenty  years  ago,  when  King  Kognndo  reigned  here,  it  hml 
probably  a jiopidation  of  nearly  three  thousand,  and  w a.s  a noted 
place  for  slave-factories,  and  for  ivory  and  other  African  prcKhiee. 
The  natives  still  .speak  with  reverence  of  their  great  king.  After 
hi.s  death  the  chief  men  in  the  leading  families  s[iread,  the  town 
broke  up,  and  gradually  the  tribe  has  become  scattered,  till  it 
occupies  the  wide  range  of  country  before  noted.  The  di-ath  of 
their  king  was  a death-blow  to  all  their  prosperity.  They  have 
had  but  few  factories  since,  and  have  robbed  most  of  them;  and, 
as  they  own  no  king  nor  head  chief,  no  redress  is  to  be  got,  and 
white  men  have  ceased  to  come  among  them.  Once  in  a great 
while  they  get  hold  of  some  unlucky  captain,  ignorant  of  their 
character,  whom  they  fleece  without  mercy,  and  generally  send 
away  only  when  they  have  ruined  him. 

Still  they  are  ns  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  shipping  as  ever. 
The  big  trade-house  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  village  in  all  its 
glory ; the  English  flag  floated  to  the  bret'ze  on  the  high  polo 
which  every  Gamma  village  has,  a flag  being  the  sign  of  a ship 
in  the  offing ; and  the  canoe  was  ready  to  launch  at  short  notice 
to  board  some  passing  merchantman. 

The  present  king,  Olenga-Yombi,  came  in  from  his  plantation 
when  he  heard  the  joyful  news  that  a whib’  man  had  arrived, 
and  I made  him  a formal  visit.  Ho  was  a drunken  old  wretclj, 
surrounded  by  a crowd  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town.  His 
majesty  had  on  a thick  overcoat,  but  no  trousers  ; and,  early  ns 
it  was,  had  already  taken  a goodly  quantity  of  rum  or  palm- 
wine.  I was  invite<l  to  sit  at  his  right  hand.  I told  him  I had 
come  to  pundiase  a little  ivory  and  to  hunt,  having  heard  that 
there  was  game  in  his  country.  After  presimfing  him  wu’th  a 
few  strips  of  cloth,  some  pipes,  and  several  heads  of  tobacco, 
which  put  him  in  a good  temper,  ho  declared  I was  a good  white 
man,  and  should  go  wherever  I chose. 

Accordingly,  I went  out  in  tlie  afternoon,  but  found  all  around 
here  a very  low  countrj',  perfectly  flat,  and  mostly  j>rairie.  The 
long  grass  was  full  of  birds,  and  the  long-legged  Mycteria  was  in 
great  numbers.  There  were  also  great  flocks  of  a lx>nutiftd  bird 
whose  dark  golden  body-j)lumiige,  and  snow-white,  long,  downy 
neck,  made  a very  fine  and  marked  contrast  with  the  green  grass. 
Next  to  these,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  the  snow-white  egretta, 
which  is  found  in  vast  flocks  all  along  this  coast. 
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At  nightfall  I got  a guido  and  went  out  to  see  if  I could  get  a 
shot  at  something  larger  than  a bird.  Gorilla  are  sai<l  to  be 
found  in  the  eouutry  behind  here  ; but  I had  no  hojx*  of  getting 
a shot  at  one  here,  and  was  prt'pared  for  game  of  h,‘ss  note.  We 
had  gone  but  a little  way  when  my  guide  pointed  out  to  me  a 
couple  of  bright  glowing  spots  visible  through  a ])iece  of  thick 
brush.  The  fellow  trembled  as  he  whisjiered  “ Leopard ! ” but  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  only  the  light  of  a couple  of  tire-flies  who 
had  got  in  projwr  position  to  make  a tolerable  resemblance  to 
the  glowing  eyes  of  the  dreaded  leopard. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  at  last  heard  a grunting 
which  announced  the  approach  of  a herd  of  wild  hogs.  I lay 
in  wait  near  the  track  they  had  to  pass  along,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  kill  the  big  boar  of  the  pack.  The  rest  of  the 
herd  made  off  without  showing  a desire  for  fight,  as  these  mali- 
cious animals  do  sometimes,  and  we  returned  to  town  with  our 
trophy. 

On  the  next  evening  (17th)  the  king  held  a grand  dance  in 
my  honour.  This  is  an  honour  I almminatc,  but  one  which  can- 
not be  declined,  because  the  natives  enjoy  it  too  much  them- 
selves. All  the  king’s  wives,  to  the  number  of  forty,  and  all 
the  women  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  present.  For- 
tunately the  dance  was  held  out  in  the  street,  and  not  in  a room, 
ns  in  Capo  Lopez.  The  women  were  ranged  on  one  side,  the 
men  opposite.  At  the  end  of  the  line  sat  the  drummers  beating 
their  huge  tam-tams,  which  make  an  infernal  and  deafening 
din,  enough  to  distract  a man  of  weak  nerves.  And,  ns  though 
for  this  occasion  the  tam-tams  were  not  entirely  adequate,  there 
was  singing,  and  shouting,  and  a series  of  brass  kettles,  which 
also  were  furiously  beaten ; while,  as  a last  and  most  ingenious 
addition,  a number  of  boys  sat  near  the  drummers  Isating  on 
hollow  pieces  of  wood.  It  is  curious  what  a stirring  effect  the 
sound  of  the  tam-tam  has  on  the  African.  It  works  upon  him 
as  martial  music  does  upon  excitable  Frenchmen ; they  lose  all 
control  over  themselves  at  its  sound,  and  the  louder  and  more 
eneigetically  the  horrid  tlmm  is  beaten,  the  wilder  are  the 
jump  of  the  male  African,  and  the  more  disgustingly  indecent 
the  contortions  of  the  women. 

As  may  be  imagined,  to  beat  the  tam-tam  is  not  a labour  of 
love.  The  stoutest  negro  is  worn  out  in  an  hour  at  furthest. 
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and  for  siifli  n nijrht’s  ontortaininent  as  this  a s<'ries  of  drummers 
are  rofpiired. 

The  ja-ople  enjoyed  it  vastly,  their  oidy  rejjrct  l)cinf;  that  they 
had  not  a barrel  of  mm  to  drink  in  the  pauses  of  the  danee. 
But  they  mannijed  to  pet  just  as  drunk  on  palm-wine,  of  which 
a preat  quantity  was  served  out.  The  excitement  liecame 
preatest  when  the  kinp  danced.  His  majesty  was  pretty  dmnk, 
and  his  jumps  were  very  hiphly  applauded.  His  wives  l>owed 
down  to  his  feet  whih*  he  capered  alwiit,  and  showed  him  the 
deejwst  marks  of  veneration,  while  the  drums  and  kettles  were 
belal)onred  more  furiously  than  ever. 

After  standinp  it  as  well  as  I could  for  two  hours,  I left;  but 
thouph  I lay  down  I could  not  sleep  all  night,  for  they  kejit  it  up 
till  nearly  daylight. 

The  next  day  1 visited  the  two  fetich-houses.  Aniarabia 
enjoys  the  protection  of  two  spirits  of  very  great  power,  named 
Abaml)ou  and  Mbuirri.  The  former  is  an  evil  spirit,  the  latter 
is  beneficent.  They  are  both  worshipped ; and  their  accom- 
modations, so  far  as  I was  permitbsl  to  see,  were  exactlj^  alike. 

'rhey  were  housed  iu  little  huts,  each  about  six  feet  square 
and  six  feet  high.  The  fetich-man,  who  is  akso  doctor  and  town- 
oracle,  led  me  to  where  they  stood  together  at  the  end  of  the 
village,  and  respectfully  opened  the  doors  for  me  to  look  into 
his  holy  plact\s. 

In  the  house  of  Abambou  I saw  a fire,  which  I was  told  is  not 
pcmiitt<'d  to  go  out.  I saw  no  idol,  but  only  a large  chest,  on 
the  top  of  which  lay  some  white  and  red  chalk  and  some  red 
parrot-feathers.  The  chalk  is  used  to  mark  the  bodies  of  the 
devout  on  certain  occasions  when  vows  are  made.  The  feathers 
were  probably  part  of  the  trappings  of  the  spirit- 

Abambou  is  the  devil  of  the  Camma.  He  is  a wicked  and 
mischievous  spirit,  who  lives  near  graves  and  in  burial-grounds, 
and  is  most  comfortably  lodged  among  the  skeletons  of  the 
dead.  He  takes  occasional  walks  through  the  country ; and,  if 
he  is  angry  at  anyone,  has  the  power  to  cau.se  sickness  and 
death.  The  Camma  cook  food  for  him,  which  is  dejwsited  in 
lonely  places  in  the  wotxls ; and  then  they  atldress  him  in  a 
flattering  manner,  and  ask  him  to  bo  good  to  them,  and,  in 
consideration  of  their  gifts,  to  leave  them  alone.  I was  pn’sont 
once  at  a meeting  where  Abamlxm  was  being  addressed  in 
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public.  Tlioy  cried  continually,  “ Now  we  are  well ! Now  we 
are  satisfied ! Now  bo  our  friend,  and  do  not  hurt  us ! ” 

The  oflferings  of  plantain,  sugarcane,  and  ground-nuts,  arc 
wrappcsl  in  leaves  by  tlie  free  men,  but  the  slaves  lay  them  on 
the  bare  ground.  Sometimes  Abarabou  is  entreated  to  kill  the 
enemies  of  him  who  is  making  the  sacrifice.  A bed  is  made  in 
Abambou’s  hous(',  and  here  he  sometimes  comes  to  rest  hini.self 
when  he  is  tired  of  going  up  and  down  the  coa.st.  At  the  new 
moon  great  quiet  reigns  in  tin;  Camtna  villages,  and  then  the 
{)et)ple  pra)^  to  their  spirits,  of  whom  (;a<'h  family  or  sulxlivision 
of  the  tribe  owns  two,  kept  in  a small  hut  in  the  village  of  the 
oldest  chief  of  that  family. 

SUbuirri,  whoso  house  1 next  visited,  is  lodged  and  kept  much 
as  his  rival.  He  is  a good  spirit,  but  has  powers  much  the  same 
as  Abambou,  so  far  as  I could  see.  Heing  less  ^vicked,  he  is 
not  so  zealously  worshijiped. 

There  is  a third  and  much  dread<;d  spirit,  called  Ovengua. 
This  is  the  terrible  catcher  and  eater  of  men.  He  is  not  wor- 
shipped, and  has  no  power  over  diseases.  But  he  wanders 
unceasingly  through  the  forests,  aud  catches  and  destroys  luck- 
less travellers  who  cross  liis  path.  By  day  he  lives  in  dark 
cavenis,  but  at  night  he  roams  freely ; and  even  sometimes  gets 
into  the  body  of  a man,  and  beats  aud  kills  all  who  come  out  in 
the  tlark.  Sometimes,  they  relate,  such  a spirit  is  met  aud 
resisted  by  a body  of  meu,  who  woimd  liim  with  spears,  and 
even  kill  him.  In  this  case  his  body  must  bo  burned,  and  not 
even  the  smallest  bone  left,  lest  a new  Ovengua  should  arise 
from  it.  There  are  many  spots  whore  no  object  in  the  world 
would  induce  a Camma  negro  to  go  by  night,  for  fear  of  this 
dreadful  monster.  It  is  really  a frightful  sujierstition  to  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people,  and  I do  not  wonder  at  their  fear. 

They  have  a singular  belief  that  when  a person  dies,  who  has 
been  bewitched,  the  bones  of  his  body  leave  the  grave  one  by 
one,  and  form  in  a single  line,  which  line  of  bones  gradually 
becomes  an  Ovengua. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  religious  notions  of  these 
pt-ople.  They  have  no  well-defined  ideas  of  them  themselves, 
and  on  many  jwints  they  are  not  very  communicative. 

I set  out  early  on  the  l!Ith  to  try  and  get  a shot  at  some 
buffalo,  which  were  said  to  be  in  the  prairie  at  the  back  of  the 
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town.  Ifouta,  a hunter,  accompanied  mo,  and  met  witli  an 
accident  tliroiigli  losing  his  pn'scncc  of  mind.  Wo  had  boon  out 
about  au  hour,  when  we  came  u])on  a bull  fe<;ding  in  the  midst 
of  a little  prairie  suri'ounded  by  a wood  which  made  our  apj)ronch 
eitsy.  Ifouta  walkfsl  around  op[>osite  to  when?  I lay  in  wait,  in 
order,  that  if  the  animal  took  alarm  at  liiin  it  might  run  toward.s 
me ; and  then  began  to  crawl,  iii  the  hunter  fashion,  through 
the  grass  towards  hi.s  l>rey.  All  went  well  till  he  came  near 
enough  for  a shot.  Just  then,  uiduckily,  the  bull  saw  him. 
Ifouta  immediately  fired.  The  gun  made  a long  fire,  and  ho 
only  woimdwl  the  bea.st,  which,  quite  infuriated,  as  it  oft«-n  is  at 
the  attack  of  hunters,  immediately  rushed  upon  him. 

It  was  now  that  {)oor  Ifouta  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  In 
such  ca.s(»s,  which  are  contiimally  happening  to  those  who  hunt 
the  Bog  hrachicheros,  the  cue  of  the  hunter  is  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet  till  the  beast  is  within  a jump  of  him,  then  to  sto])  nimbly 
to  one  side,  and  let  it  nish  pist.  But  Ifouta  got  up  and  ran. 

Of  course,  in  a moment  the  bull  had  him  on  his  horns.  It 
tosscsl  him  high  into  the  air  once,  twice,  thrice,  ere  I could  run 
up,  and  by  my  shouts,  draw  its  fury  to  ray.self.  Then  it  came 
rushing  at  me.  But  my  guns  do  not  hesitate,  and,  as  I had  a 
fair  shot,  I killed  it  without  trouble. 

Ifouta  proved  to  be  considerably'  bruised,  but,  on  the  whole, 
more  scared  than  hurt ; and  when  I had  washed  him  in  a creek 
near  by,  he  was  able  to  walk  home. 

The  next  day  (20th  of  April)  I was  to  go  home,  and  the  king 
came  to  take  leave  of  me,  when  a funny  scene  occurrefl.  His 
Majesty  made  a long  stay,  and  his  subjects,  some  of  whom  were 
awaiting  Ids  departure  to  do  a little  private  trading  with  me,  as 
they  dared  not  let  the  king  see  the  goods  they  got  of  me,  lost  all 
patience ; so  they  sent  in  a messenger  to  say  that  a man  was 
anxious  to  speak  to  his  Majesty  in  his  house.  The  king  went 
off,  and  had  no  sooner  gone  than  in  rushed  the  men,  handed  mo 
their  ivory,  and  begged  me  to  1k>  qidck  and  give  them  their 
goods.  I had  just  done  so  when  the  king  reappeared,  with 
a stout  stick  in  his  hands,  and  laid  about  him  in  a great  rage 
at  having  been  made  a fool  of ; while  the  p>or  wretches  dropped 
their  little  bundles  and  made  their  escape  ns  In-st  they  might. 

To  return  to  Ranpano’s  town  we  took  a different  road  by 
which  we  reached  the  river  much  quicker.  The  whole  country 
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hereabouts  is  u beautiful  prairie-land,  well  wooded  at  freejuent 
intervals.  On  the  road  wo  passed  a place  in  a forest  which 
is  supposed  to  Iw)  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  a cra/y  woman  who, 
some  generations  ago,  left  her  home  in  a neighbouring  village 
to  live  here,  anil  who  has  Ix^en  an  obji»ct  of  dread  to  the  negroes 
ever  since.  They  believe  that  she  still  cultivates  her  plantation 
in  some  hidden  corner  of  the  forest,  and  that  she  often  lies  in 
wait  for  travellers,  whom  she  bents  and  kills  out  of  pure  malice. 

On  the  borders  of  tlie  river  we  found  the  village  of  Makaga- 
Oungiou,  the  chief  of  which  had  come  down  to  help  fight  the 
Sangala  people  on  my  account,  for  wliich  reason  I was  glad 
to  be  civil  to  him.  The  town  was  situated  in  a lovely  sjmt,  with 
a fine  sandy  prairie  on  one  side  and  a forest  on  the  other.  The 
scenery  was  very  enticing.  I should  like  to  have  stayed  here 
some  time — the  more  so,  as  3Inkaga  told  me  that  the  cry  of  the 
gorilla  is  heard  frequently  in  these  woods,  and  the  animals  are 
daring  enough  to  come  down  and  rob  the  plantain  and  sugar- 
cane plantations. 

\Ve  paddled  all  night,  and  reached  Biagano  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.  Canoe  navigation  is  not  at  any  time  pleasant,  least 
of  all  by  night.  But  this  time  we  had  an  added  unpleasantness 
in  getting  by  accident  among  a school  of  gambolling  hipjx)- 
jiotami,  who  rose  all  around  us,  and,  by  their  boisterous  motions, 
several  times  nearly  cajisized  us. 

I found,  on  my  return,  that  all  the  Biagano  people  had  movwl 
from  the  sea-shore  and  built  themselves  huts  near  my  house.  I 
hud  reason  to  fear  for  my  fowls  and  goats ; but,  on  remon.strat- 
ing,  was  assured  by  all  hands  that  they  would  not  steal  from  me, 
luid  that  they  did  not  want  to  live  away  from  their  white  man. 
Toliaeeo  was  what  brought  them  to  me.  They  thought  they 
woidd  get  none  unless  they  were  near  me.  I was  forced  to  be 
satisfied ; and,  indeed,  must  acknowledge  that  they  behave  with 
great  propriety. 

On  the  4th  of  Jlay  I had  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
whole  life.  Some  hunters  who  had  been  out  on  my  account 
brought  in  a young  gorilla  alive  ! I cannot  describe  the  emotions 
with  which  I saw  the  struggling  little  brute  dragged  into  the 
village.  All  the  hardships  1 had  endured  in  Africa  were 
rewarded  in  that  moment. 

It  was  a little  fellow  of  between  two  and  three  years  old,  two 
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feet  six  indies  in  length,  and  as  fierce  and  stubborn  as  a grown 
animal  could  have  been. 


Young  Gorilla. 


My  hunters,  whom  I could  have  hugged  to  my  heart,  took  him 
in  the  country  between  the  Kcmbo  and  Cape  St.  Catherine.  By 
their  account,  they  wore  going,  five  in  number,  to  a village  near 
the  coast,  and  walking  very  silently  through  the  forest,  when 
they  heard  what  they  immediately  recognized  as  the  cry  of 
a young  gorilla  for  its  mother.  The  forest  was  silent  It 
was  about  noon  ; and  they  immediately  determined  to  follow  the 
cry.  Presently  they  heard  it  again.  Guns  in  hand,  the  brave 
fellows  crept  noiselessly  towards  a clump  of  wood,  where  the 
baby  gorilla  evidently  was.  They  knew  the  mother  would 
be  near ; and  there  was  a likelihoo<l  that  the  male,  the  most 
dreaded  of  all,  might  be  there  too.  But  they  determined  to 
risk  all,  and,  if  at  all  jwssible,  to  hike  the  young  one  alive, 
knowing  what  a joy  it  would  be  for  me. 

Presiuitly  they  perceived  the  bush  moving ; and  crawling  a 
little  further  on  in  dead  silence,  scarce  breathing  with  excite- 
ment, they  beheld,  what  has  seldom  been  seen  even  by  the 
negroes,  a young  gorilla,  seated  on  the  ground,  eating  some 
berries  whicli  grew  close  to  the  eartlu  A few  feet  further  on  sat 
the  mother  also  eating  of  the  same  fruit 

Instantly  they  made  ready  to  fire ; and  none  too  soon,  for  the 
old  female  saw  them  as  they  raised  their  guns,  and  they  had 
only  to  pull  triggers  without  delay.  Happily  they  wounded  her 
mortally. 
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She  fell.  The  young  one,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  guns,  ran 
to  lu's  mother  and  clung  to  her,  hiding  his  face,  and  embracing 
her  l)ody.  The  hunters  immediately  rushed  toward  the  two, 
hallooing  with  joy  as  they  ran  on.  But  this  roused  the  little 
one,  who  instantly  let  go  his  mother  and  ran  to  a small  tree, 
which  he  climbed  with  great  agility,  where  he  sat  and  roared  at 
them  savagely. 

They_  were  now  perplexed  how  to  get  at  him.  No  one  eared 
to  run  the  chance  of  being  bitten  by  this  savage  little  beast,  and 
shoot  it  they  would  not.  At  last  they  cut  doAvn  the  tree,  and,  as 
it  fell,  dexterously  throw  a cloth  over  the  head  of  the  young 
monster,  and  thus  gained  time  to  secure  it  while  it  was  blinded. 
With  all  these  precautions,  one  of  the  men  received  a severe 
bite  on  the  hand,  and  another  had  a piece  taken  out  of  his  leg. 

As  the  little  brute,  though  so  diminutive,  and  the  merest 
baby  for  age,  was  astonishingly  strong  and  by  no  nH>an8  good- 
tempered,  they  could  not  lead  him.  He  constantly  rushed  at 
them.  So  they  were  obliged  to  get  a forke<l  stick  in  which  his 
neck  was  iustirted  in  such,  a way  that  he  could  not  e.scap*,  and 
yet  could  be  kept  at  a safe  distance.  In  this  uncomforriible  way 
he  was  brought  into  the  village. 

There  the  excitement  was  intense.  As  the  animal  was  lifted 
out  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  hiul  come  a little  way  down  the 
river,  he  roared  and  bellowed,  and  looked  around  wildly  with  his 
wicked  little  eyes,  giving  fair  warning  that  if  he  could  only  get 
at  some  of  us  he  would  take  his  revenge. 

I saw  that  the  stick  hurt  his  neck,  and  immediately  set  about 
to  have  a cage  made  for  him.  In  two  hours  we  had  built 
a strong  bamboo  house,  with  the  slats  securely  tied  at  such 
distances  apart  that  we  could  see  the  gorilla  and  it  could  see  out. 
Here  the  thing  was  immediatfdy  deposited ; and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  I had  a fair  chance  to  look  at  my  prize. 

It  was  a young  male  gorilla,  evidently  not  yet  three  years  old, 
fully  able  to  walk  alone,  and  possessed,  for  its  age,  of  most 
extraordinary  strength  and  muscular  development.  Its  greatest 
length  proved  to  be,  afterwards,  two  feet  six  inches.  Its  face 
and  hands  were  very  black,  eyes  not  so  much  suukeu  as  in 
the  adult.  The  hair  began  just  at  the  eyebrows  and  rose 
to  the  crown,  where  it  was  of  a reddish-brown.  It  came  down 
the  sides  of  the  face  in  lines  to  the  lower  jaw  much  us  our  beards 
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p^w.  Tlie  upper  lip  was  covered  with  short  coarse  hair ; 
the  lower  liji  had  longer  hair.  'I’he  eyelids  V(!ry  slight  and  thin. 
Eyebrows  straight,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

The  whole  back  was  covensl  with  hair  of  an  iron-gray, 
becoming  dark  nearer  the  arms,  atul  quite  white  about  the  anu*. 
Chest  and  abdomen  covered  with  hair,  which  was  .somewhat  thin 
and  short  on  the  breast.  On  the  arras  the  hair  was  longer  than 
anywhere  on  the  IhkIv",  and  of  a grayish-black  colour,  caused  by 
the  roots  of  the  hair  being  dark  and  the  ends  whitish.  On  the 
hands  and  wrists  the  hair  was  black,  and  came  donn  to  the 
second  joints  of  the  fingers,  though  one  could  see  in  the  short 
down  the  la'ginning  of  the  long  black  hair  which  lines  the 
upp<‘r  jiarts  of  the  fingers  in  the  adult.  The  hair  of  the  legs  was 
grayish-black,  becoming  blacker  as  it  reached  the  ankles,  the  feet 
being  covered  with  black  hair. 

When  I had  tlu;  little  fellow  safely  lockcal  in  his  cage,  I ven- 
tured to  approach  to  say  a few  cmtouraging  words  to  him.  Ho 
stood  in  the  furthest  corner,  but,  ns  1 approached,  Ix-llowed 
and  made  a precipitate  rush  at  me ; and  though  I retreated  as 
quickly  as  I could,  succeeded  in  catching  my  trou.ser-legs,  which 
he  grasjted  with  one  of  his  feet  and  tore,  retreating  immediately 
to  the  corner  furthest  away.  This  biught  mo  caution  for  the 
pn^sent,  though  I hud  a hope  still  to  be  able  to  tamo  him. 

He  sat  in  his  comer  looking  wickedly  out  of  his  gray  eyes, 
and  I never  siiw  a more  morose  or  mori'  ill-ternperL'd  face  than 
hud  this  little  beast. 

The  first  thing  was,  of  course,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  my  enj}- 
tive.  I sent  for  some  of  the  forest-lx^n-ies  which  tlu'se  animals 
are  known  to  prefer,  and  placed  these  and  a cup  of  water  within 
his  re.ach.  He  was  exceedingly  shy,  and  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  I had  removed  to  a considerable  distance.  • 

'I'lio  second  day  found  .Toe,  as  1 had  named  him;  fiercer  than 
the  first.  He  rushed  siivagely  at  anyone  who  stood  even  for  a 
moment  near  his  aige,  raid  seemed  ready  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. 
I threw  him  to-day  some  piueaj>j)le  leaves,  of  which  I noticed  he 
ate  only  the  white  parts.  There  seemed  no  difficulty  about  his 
food,  though  he  refused  now,  and  continued  during  his  short  life 
to  refust^,  all  fisid  except  such  wild  leaves  and  fruits  us  were 
gathered  fnun  his  native  woods  for  him. 

The  third  ilay  he  was  still  moi'ose  and  savage,  bellowing  when 
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any  person  approached,  and  either  retiring  to  a distant  comer  or 
rushing  to  attack.  On  the  fourth  day,  while  no  one  was  near, 
the  little  rascal  succeeded  in  forcing  apart  two  of  the  bamboo 
rails  which  composed  his  cage,  and  made  his  escape.  I came  up 
just  as  his  flight  was  discovered,  and  immediately  got  all  the 
negroes  together  for  pursuit,  determining  to  surround  the  wood 
and  recapture  my  captive.  Kunning  into  the  house  to  got  one  of 
my  guns,  I was  startled  by  an  angry  growl  issuing  from  under  my 
low  bedstead.  It  was  Master  Joe,  who  lay  there  hid,  but  anxiously 
watcliing  my  movements.  I instantly  shut  the  windows,  and 
called  to  my  people  to  guard  the  door.  When  Joe  saw  the  crowd 
of  black  faces  he  became  furious,  and,  with  his  eyes  glaring  and 
everv'  sign  of  rage  in  his  little  face  and  body,  got  out  from  be- 
neath the  bed.  We  shut  the  door  at  the  same  time  and  left 
him  master  of  the  premises,  preferring  to  devise  some  plan 
for  his  easy  capture  rather  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  his 
terrible  teeth. 

How  to  take  him  was  now  a puzzling  question.  He  had  shown 
such  strength  and  such  rage  already,  that  not  even  I cared  to  run 
the  chance  of  being  badly  bitten  in  a hand-to-hand  stniggle. 
Meantime  Joe  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  looking  about  for 
his  enemies,  and  examining,  with  some  surprise,  the  furniture.  I 
watched  with  fear  lest  the  ticking  of  my  clock  should  strike  his 
ear,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  an  assault  upon  that  precious  article. 
Indeed,  I should  have  left  Joe  in  possession,  but  for  a fear  that 
he  would  destroy  the  many  articles  of  value  or  curiosity  I had 
hung  about  the  walls. 

Finally,  seeing  him  quite  quiet,  I despatched  some  fellows  for 
a net,  and  opening  the  door  quickly,  threw  tliis  over  his  head. 
Fortunately  we  succeeded  at  the  first  throw  in  fatally  entangling 
the  young  monster,  who  roared  frightfully,  and  struck  and  kicked 
in  every  direction  under  the  net  I took  hold  of  the  back  of  his 
neck,  two  men  seized  his  arms  and  another  the  legs,  and  thus 
held  by  four  men  this  extraordinary  little  creature  still  proved 
most  troublesome.  We  carried  him  as  quickly  as  we  could  to 
the  cage,  which  had  been  repaired,  and  there  once  more  locked 
' him  in. 

I never  saw  so  furious  a beast  in  my  life  as  he  was.  He 
darted  at  everyone  who  came  near,  bit  the  bamboos  of 
the  house,  glared  at  us  with  venomous  and  sullen  eyes,  and 
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ia  ever)’'  motion  showed  a temper  thoroughly  wicked  and 
malicious. 

As  there  was  no  change  in  this  for  two  days  thereafter,  but 
continual  moroseness,  I tried  what  stan-ation  would  do  towards 
breaking  his  spirit ; also,  it  began  to  be  troublesome  to  procure 
his  food  from  the  woods,  and  I wanted  him  to  become  accustomed 
to  civilized  fooil,  which  was  placed  before  him.  But  he  would 
touch  notliing  of  the  kind  ; and  as  for  temper,  after  starving  him 
twenty-four  hours,  all  I gained  was  that  he  came  slowly  up  and 
took  some  berries  from  the  forest  out  of  my  hand,  immediately 
retreating  to  his  comer  to  eat  them. 

Daily  attentions  from  me  for  a fortnight  more  did  not  bring 
me  any  further  confidence  from  him  than  this.  He  always 
snarled  at  me,  and  only  when  very  hungry  would  he  take  even 
his  choicest  food  from  my  hands.  At  the  end  of  this  fortnight  I 
came  one  day  to  feed  him,  and  found  that  he  had  gnawed  a 
bamboo  to  pieces  slyly  and  again  made  his  escape.  Luckily  he 
had  but  just  gone ; for,  as  I looked  around,  I caught  sight  of 
Master  Joe  making  off  on  all  fours,  and  with  great  sjieed,  across 
the  little  pnvirie  for  a clump  of  trees. 

I called  the  men  up  and  we  gave  chace.  He  saw  us,  and  before 
we  could  head  him  off  made  for  anotlier  clump.  This  we  sur- 
rounded. He  did  not  ascend  a tree,  but  stood  defiantly  at  the 
border  of  the  wood.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  us  sur- 
roundetl  him.  As  we  moved  up  ho  began  to  yell,  and  made  a 
sudden  da.sh  upon  a poor  fellow  who  was  in  advance,  who  ran, 
tumbled  down  in  affright,  and,  by  his  fall,  escaped,  but  also  de- 
tained Joe  sufficiently  long  for  the  nets  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him. 

Four  of  us  again  bore  him  straggling  into  the  village.  This 
time  I would  not  trust  him  to  the  cage,  but  had  a little  light 
chain  fastenctl  around  his  neck.  Tliis  operation  he  resisted  with 
all  his  might,  and  it  took  us  quite  an  hour  to  securely  chain  the 
little  fellow,  whose  strength  was  something  marvellous. 

Ten  days  after  he  was  thus  chained  he  died  suddenly.  He  was 
in  good  health,  and  ate  plentifully  of  his  natural  food,  which  was 
brought  every  day  for  him ; did  not  seem  to  sicken  until  two 
days  before  his  death,  and  died  in  some  pain.  To  the  last  he 
continued  utterly  untameable;  and,  after  his  chains  were  on, 
added  the  vice  of  treachery  to  his  others.  He  would  come  some- 
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times  quite  readily  to  eat  out  of  my  baud,  but  while  I stood  by 
him  would  suddenly — looking  me  all  the  time  in  the  face  to  keep 
my  attention — put  out  bis  foot  and  gra.sp  at  my  leg.  Several 
times  he  tore  my  pantaloons  in  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my 
part  saving  my  person ; till  at  last  I was  obliged  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  my  approaches.  The  negro<.'s  could  not  come  near  him  at 
all  without  setting  him  in  a rage.  He  knew  me  very  well,  and 
trusted  mo,  but  evidently  always  cherished  a feeling  of  revenge 
even  towards  me. 

After  he  was  chained,  I filled  a half-barrel  with  hay  and  set  it 
near  him  for  his  bed.  He  recognized  its  use  at  once,  and  it  was 
pretty  to  see  him  shake  up  the  hay  and  creep  into  this  nest  when 
he  was  tired.  At  night  he  always  again  shook  it  up,  and  then 
took  some  hay  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  would  cover  himself 
when  he  was  snug  in  his  barrel. 

On  the  20th  of  May  I went  up  the  river  about  five  miles  to 
shcKit  hippopotami.  There  was  here  a place  in  the  river  shallow 
enough  for  them  to  stand  in  and  play  around ; and  here  they 
remained  all  day,  jdaying  in  the  deep  water,  or  diving,  but  for 
the  most  part  standing  on  the  shallows,  witli  only  their  ugly  noses 
pointed  out  of  the  water,  and  looking,  for  all  the  world,  e.xactly 
like  so  many  old  weather-beaten  logs  stranded  on  a sand-bar. 
We  approached  slowly  and  with  caution,  to  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  school,  without  seeming  to  attract  the  slightest  attention 
from  the  sluggish  animals.  Stopping  there,  I fired  five  shot.s, 
and,  so  far  as  I could  sec,  killed  three  hippoj>otamL  The  ear  is 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  spots,  and  this  was  my  msirk  every 
time.  The  first  shot  was  received  with  but  little  attention ; but 
the  struggles  of  the  dying  animal,  which  turned  over  several 
times,  and  finally  sank  to  the  bottom,  seemed  to  rouse  tlie  herd, 
who  began  to  plmige  about  and  dive  down  into  the  deep  water. 
The  blood  of  my  victims  discoloured  the  water  all  around,  and  wo 
could  not  see  whether  those  which  escaped  were  not  swimming 
for  us. 

Presently  the  boat  received  a violent  jar,  and,  looking  over- 
board, we  perceived  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  herd. 
They  did  not,  however,  attack  us,  but  were  rather,  I imagine, 
anxious  to  get  away.  We,  too,  pulled  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as 
we  could,  as  I was  not  anxious  to  be  capsized.  Of  the  dead 
animals  we  recovered  but  one,  which  was  found  two  days  after  on 
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a little  island  near  the  river’s  mouth.  I think  it  likely  that  the 
negroes  secretly  ate  up  the  others  as  they  washed  ashore,  fearing 
to  tell  me,  lest  I should  claim  the  prizes. 

This  was  such  poor  sjwrt  that  after  Joe  Gorilla  died  I deter- 
mined to  go  on  a night-hunt  after  hippopotami.  These  animals 
come  a.shore  by  night  to  feed.  As  I have  said  before,  the  Fer- 
nand Vaz  runs  for  many  miles  parallel  with  the  seashore,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a strip  of  sandy  prairie.  On  this  prairie 
the  river-horses  feed,  and  the  “ walk  ” of  a herd  is  easily  dis- 
cernible at  a great  di.stance,  looking  very  much  like  a regular 
beaten  road,  oidy  their  immense  tracks  showing  who  are  its 
makers.  In  the  path  no  grass  grows  ; but  the  ground  is  hard, 
and  solidly  beaten  down  by  their  constant  passage  to  and  fro.  It 
is  curious  that  they  will  not  even  leave  such  a walk  if  they  have 
been  attacked  there,  but  come  back  without  fail.  This  gives  the  • 
hunter  a great  advantage. 

We  chose  a moonlight  night,  and  paddled  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  these  “ walks,”  where  Igala,  my  hunter,  and  I set  out  by 
ourselves.  I had  painted  my  face  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  soot, 
which  is  a prudent  measure  in  a white  hunter  in  Africa,  where 
the  beasts  seem  to  have  a singularly  quick  eye  for  anj'thing 
white.  We  chose  the  leeward  side  of  the  track,  for  tlie  hipixi- 
potaraus  has  a very  nice  smell,  and  is  easily  alarmed  at  night, 
feeling  probably,  that  on  land  his  sluggish  movements  and  huge 
bulk  have  their  di.sadvantagcs.  We  lay  down  under  shelter  of 
a bush  and  watched.  As  yet  none  of  the  animals  had  come  out 
of  the  water.  We  could  hear  them  snorting  and  plashing  in  the 
distance,  their  subdued  snort-like  roars  breaking  in  upon  the  still 
night  in  a very  odd  way.  The  moon  was  nearly  down,  and  the 
watch  was  getting  tedious,  when  I was  startled  by  a sudden 
gi’oan,  and,  peering  into  the  half-light,  saw  dimly  a huge  animal, 
looking  doubly  monstrous  in  the  uncertain  light.  It  was  quietly 
eating  grass,  which  it  seemed  to  nibble  off  quite  close. 

There  was  another  bush  between  us  and  our  prey,  and  we 
crawled  up  to  this  in  dead  silence.  Arrived  there  we  were  but 
alxjut  eight  yards  from  the  great  beast  The  negroes  who  hunt 
the  hippopotamus  are  sometimes  killed.  The  animal,  if  only 
wounded,  turns  most  savagely  upon  its  assailant ; and  experience 
has  taught  the  negro  hunters  that  the  only  safe  way  to  ai>proach 
it  is  from  behind.  It  cannot  turn  quickly,  and  thus  the  hunter 
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has  a chance  to  make  good  his  escape.  Tliis  time  we  could 
not  get  into  a very  favourable  position,  but  I determined  to  have 
my  shot  nevertheless,  eight  yards  being  safe  killing  distance, 
even  with  so  poor  a light  as  we  had  by  this  time. 

Igala  and  I botli  Uiok  aim.  He  fired  ; and,  without  waiting  to 
see  the  result,  ran  away  as  swiftly  as  a good  pair  of  legs  could 
carry  him.  I was  not  quite  ready,  but  fired  the  moment  after 
him ; and,  before  I could  get  ready  to  nm — in  which  I had  not 
Igala’s  practice — I saw  there  was  no  noixl  to  do  so.  The  beast 
tottered  for  a moment,  and  then  fell  over  dead. 

This  closed  our  night’s  sport,  as  none  of  the  herd  would  come 
this  way  while  their  companion  lay  there.  So  we  returned  home, 
poor  Igala  remonstrating  with  mo  for  not  running  as  he  did,  this 
being,  as  it  appeared,  considered  one  of  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  the  hippopotamus-hunter.  Our  good  luck  created  great 
joy  in  the  village,  where  meat  was  scarce.  The  men  went  out  at 
daylight  and  skinned  the  j)rize,  and  brought  in  the  meat  and  hide. 
The  latter  I stuffed,  and  it  is  now  in  my  collection. 

The  meat  does  not  taste  unlike  beef.  It  is  rather  coarse-grained, 
and  not  fat,  and  makes  a welcome  and  wholesome  dish.  The 
blacks  are  very  fond  of  it 

The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  of  Africa 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  or  Indian  oceans  ; but  in  none  but 
the  Nile  of  those  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean.  And  in 
the  Nile  it  is  only  met  far  up.  It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance 
south  of  tlie  equator  and  in  the  interior.  Frequent  as  they  were 
in  Uie  Fernand  Vaz,  I found  them  more  numerous  in  the  Ogobay 
and  other  of  the  interior  streams,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  far  and  as  yet  unexplored  centre,  they  are  more 
numerous  still.  It  is  a very  clumsily-built,  unwieldy  animal ; but 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  enormous  head,  whose  upper  mandible 
seemed  to  me  moveable  like  the  crocodile’s,  and  for  its  dispropor- 
tionately short  legs.  The  male  is  much  larger  than  the  female ; 
indeed,  a full-grown  male  sometimes  attains  the  bulk,  though  not 
the  height,  of  the  elephant.  In  the  larger  specimens  the  belly 
almost  sweeps  the  ground  as  they  walk. 

The  feet  are  curiously  constructed,  to  facilitate  their  walking 
among  the  reeds  and  mud  of  the  river-bottoms,  and  swimming 
with  ease.  The  hoof  is  divided  into  four  short,  apparently 
clumsy,  and  unconnected  toes ; and  they  are  able,  by  this  spread 
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of  foot,  to  walk  rapidly  oven  through  mud.  I have  seen  them 
make  quick  progress,  when  alarmed,  in  water  so  deep  that  their 
backs  were  just  on  the  river-level. 

The  sldn  of  an  adult  hippopotamus  is  from  one  and  a half  to 
two  inches  thick,  and  extremely  solid  and  tough — quite  bullet- 
proof, in  fact,  except  in  a few  thinner  spots,  as  behind  the  ear 
and  near  the  eyes.  It  is  devoid  of  hair,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  bristly  hairs  in  the  tail,  and  a few  scatterwl  tufts,  of 
four  or  five  hairs  each,  near  the  muzzle.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
is  a clayey  yellow,  assuming  a roseate  hue  imder  the  belly.  In 
the  grown  animal  the  colour  is  a little  darker.  The  teeth  are : 

. . 4 . 1—1  , r,— G . „ 

Incisors,  - ; canines,  : molars, = 36  m all. 

4 ’ 1—1  6—6 

After  watching  for  a great  many  times  the  movements  of  the 
hippopotamus,  I became  assured  that  the  huge  crooked  tusks, 
which  give  its  mouth  so  savage  an  appearance,  are  designed 
chiefly  to  hook  up  the  long  river-gra.sses  on  which  these  animals 
feed  in  great  part.  Often  I have  seen  one  descend  to  the  bottom, 
remain  a few  minutes,  and  re-appear  with  its  tusks  strung  with 
grass  which  was  then  leisurely  chewed  up.  They  make  the 
whitest  of  all  ivory,  and  in  the  Camma  countrj"  the  bea.sts  are 
much  hunted  for  the  .sake  of  the  tinsks,  as  tlie  dentists  of  Europe 
make  a demand  for  this  white  ivory. 

The  animals  consort  together  in  flocks  of  from  three  to 
thirty.  They  choose  shallows  in  the  rivers,  where  the  dejith 
of  the  water  allows  them  to  keep  their  footing,  and  yet  have 
their  whole  bodies  submerged.  Here  they  remain  all  day, 
swimming  off  into  the  deeps  and  diving  for  their  grassy  food, 
gambolling  in  the  waves,  and  from  time  to  time  throwing  up  a 
stream  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high.  This  is  done  with  a 
noise  like  “blowing,”  and  is  doubtless  an  efifort  for  breath. 
It  is  pleasant  to  watch  a flock  peacefully  enjoying  themselves, 
particularly  when  they  have  two  or  three  young  among  them. 
The  little  fellows,  who  are  comically  awkward,  play  about  their 
dams,  and  I have  often  seen  them  seated  on  the  back  of  the 
mother,  and  chasing  each  other  about  the  shoals. 

They  prefer  parts,  of  the  rivers  where  the  current  is  not  very 
swift,  and  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  all  the  lakes  in  the 
interior.  Also,  they  prefer  to  be  near  their  grass-fields.  They 
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are  very  fond  of  a particular  coarse  ’grass  which  grows  on  these 
prairies,  and  will  travel  considerable  distances  to  hunt  this  up, 
always  returning,  however,  before  daylight  Their  path  over- 
land is  very  direct.  Neither  rocks,  nor  swamps,  nor  bushes  can 
prove  formidable  obstacles  to  a water-beast  of  such  bulk ; and 
one  of  their  peculiarities  is  that  they  will  always  return  to  the 
water  by  the  sumo  road  they  came.  Unless  much  pursued  and 
harassed,  they  are  not  very  much  afraid  of  man.  Some  of  their 
favourite  grass  was  growing  on  a little  plain  at  the  back  of  my 
house,  and  several  times  I found  hippopotamus-tracks  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  from  the  house.  They  had  not  feared  to  come 
as  near  as  this ; though,  probably,  if  the  wind  had  been  from  me 
to  them,  they  would  have  avoided  the  place. 

They  always  choose  a convenient  landing-place,  one  where 
tlie  bank  has  a long  and  easy  incline,  and  this  they  use  till  they 
have  eaten  up  all  the  provender  which  lies  in  that  vicinity. 
Before  going  ashore  they  watch  for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  for 
two  hours,  near  the  landing,  remaining  quiet  themselves  and 
listening  for  danger.  The  slightest  token  of  the  hunter’s 
presence  on  such  occasions  sends  them  away  for  that  night.  If 
no  danger  appears,  they  begin  to  wander  ashore  in  twos  and 
threes.  I never  saw  more  than  three  of  a flock  grazing  together ; 
and  during  their  stay  ashore  they  place  more  depeudonce  on 
their  ears  than  on  their  eyes.  I have  watched  closely  in  many 
hunts,  and  am  convinced  that  the  bea.st  walks  along  with  his 
eyes  nearly  shut  Tliis  makes  the  approach  easier,  though  their 
hearing  is  very  quick  ; and  it  is  common  to  get  within  three  or 
four  yards  before  firing.  I generally  tried  to  get  at  least  as 
near  as  four  yards,  and  found  my  most  successful  aim  to  be  at 
a spot  near  the  shoulder,  and  one  just  behind  the  ear. 

■When  playing  in  the  water  this  animal  makes  a noise  very 
much  resembling  the  grunt  of  a pig.  This  grunt  it  also  utters 
when  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  man.  The  stufiTed  skm 
loses  its  original  colour,  so  that  our  stuffed  specimens  do  not 
give  a true  idea  of  the  clay-colour  of  the  live  beast  Its  excre- 
ment is  like  the  horse’s,  but  smaller  and  dryer. 

When  enraged,  or  suddenly  disturbed,  it  utters  a kind  of 
groan,  a hoarse  sound,  which  can  be  heard  at  a considerable 
distance.  They  are  very  combative  among  themselves,  and  I 
often  saw  marks  on  their  bodies  of  desperate  conflicts.  One,  a 
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male  which  I killed,  had  its  thick  hide  lacerated  in  a frightful 
manner  in  numerous  stripes,  from  a fight  The  young  males 
Bufifer  particularly  in  these  encounters,  as  they  are  much  imposed 
upon  by  the  grown  males,  who  are  jealous  of  them.  Their 
principal  weapons  of  offence  are  their  huge  tusks,  with  which 
they  strike  most  savage  blows. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  once  to  be  witness  to  a combat 
between  two  liippopotami.  It  occurred  in  broad  daylight  I 
was  concealed  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  watching  the  sports  of  a herd,  when  suddenly  two 
huge  beasts  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  rushed  together. 
Their  vast  and  hideous  mouths  were  opened  to  tlieir  widest 
possible  extent ; their  eyes  were  flaming  with  rage,  and  every 
power  was  put  forth  by  each  to  annildlate  the  other.  They 
seized  each  other  with  their  jaws ; they  stabbed  and  punched 
with  their  strong  tusks ; they  advanced  and  retreated ; were 
now  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  again  sank  down  to  the  bottom. 
Their  blood  discoloured  the  river,  and  their  groans  of  rage  were 
hideous  to  listen  to.  They  showed  little  powers  of  strategy, 
but  rather  a piggish  obstinacy  in  maintaining  their  ground,  and 
a friglitful  savageness  of  demeanotir.  The  combat  lasted  an 
hour.  It  was  evident  tliat  their  tusks  could  not  give  very 
dangerous  wounds  to  such  thickly-protected  bodies  as  theirs. 
At  last  one  turned  about  and  made  oflf,  leaving  the  other 
victorious  and  master  of  the  field. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  general  the  hippo- 
potamus will  not  wantonly  attack  a canoe  passing  on  the  river. 
They  either  do  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  all,  or  else  avoid  it  by 
diving  under  water.  They  are  troublesome  beasts,  however,  to 
the  traveller  paddling  along  in  a fhiil  canoe,  for  they  are  very 
apt  to  rise  suddenly  under  a boat  and  throw  it  over,  to  their 
own  alarm,  as  well  as  to  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  the 
passengers.  In  some  instances  the  huge  beast  becomes  despe- 
rate from  fright,  thinks  himself  attacked,  and  with  great  rage 
demolishes  the  canoe.  But  even  in  such  cases  I have  not  heard 
of  their  ever  touching  the  swimming  passengers,  who  have  only 
to  keep  away  from  the  canoe  to  make  sure  their  escape.  One 
of  my  men  related  an  adventure  of  this  kind  wliich  hai)pened  to 
him  and  others  a few  years  ago.  They  were  capsized  by  a 
hippopotamus,  which  rose  suddenly  under  their  canoe.  In  an 
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instant,  and  with  the  greatest  fury,  the  animal  turned  upon  the 
canoe,  which  he  did  not  leave  till  he  had  broken  it  into  small 
pieces.  But  he  did  not  even  seem  to  see  the  men,  who  swam 
off,  and  reached  the  shore  without  hurt. 

The  negroes  hunt  the  hippopotamus  only  with  guns.  In  those 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  obtained  guns  they  never  attack 
it,  but  leave  it  undisputed  master  of  the  forest  and  river ; for 
they  can  but  very  seldom  indeed  succeed  in  entrapping  it  into 
the  pits  which  are  dug  for  this  and  some  other  of  the  larger 
animals. 
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Damagondai  — Witchcraft  — A Curtain  Lecture  — Shinihouvencgani  — 
An  Olako  — Royal  Costume  — Discover  a now  Ape  — The  Nshiego  Mbouv^, 
or  Nest- building  Ape  (Troglodytes  CaUnis)  — How  they  build  — Habits  — 
Fooil  — Description  of  the  first  specimen  — A Crocodile-hunt  — Anenguc 
Canoes  — The  Ogata  — Turtle  — How  the  Crocodile  gets  his  Prey  — A 
Fight  looms  up  ahead  — Oshoria  backs  down — People  of  the  Anengue  — 
Family  Idols  — Worship  — Sickness  — Bola  Ivoga  — African  Festivals  — 
A clear  Case  of  Witchcraft  — A native  Doctor  — Exorcising  a Witch  — 
My  Town  is  deserted  — lam  made  a Chief  — We  get  a second  young 
Gorilla  — I am  poisoned  with  Arsenic  — Trial  of  the  Poisoner  — Singular 
Effect  of  Arsenic. 

When  poor  Joe  Gorilla  died  I prepared  to  set  out  upon  my 
explorations  up  river.  The  hope  of  taming  him  kept  me  at 
Riagano  till  then. 

AVe  were  to  make  a start  on  the  evening  of  May  27th,  and 
on  that  morning  I called  king  and  people  together,  and  gave 
them  charge  of  my  property ; declaring  that  if  anything  were 
stolen  during  my  absence  I would  surely  shoot  the  thief. 

They  all  protested  that  I need  not  even  lock  the  doors  of  my 
house.  But  I thought  it  best  not  to  expose  them  to  too  much 
temptation. 

I next  coimted  my  ten  goats  in  their  presence,  and  told  them 
I wanted  no  leopard-stories  told  me  when  I came  back — at 
which  they  shouted  and  laughed,  and  declared  neither  they  nor 
the  leopard  should  touch  them.  ITien  I gave  one  of  my  men 
some  goods  to  trade  for  ivory,  another  some  with  which  to  buy 
ebony,  and  left  one  of  my  Mpongwo  fellows  in  charge  of  my 
entire  premises,  locking  the  doors.  And  then  I was  ready  to 
go  off. 

I had  twelve  stout  paddlers  in  my  canoe,  which  was  laden 
pretty  deeply  with  provisions  for  myself,  and  with  trade-goods 
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for  the  people  I was  to  meet,  and  which  I had  entrusted  to  one 
of  Ranpano’s  sons.  My  object  on  this  trip  was  to  ascend  the 
Npoulounay,  a branch  of  the  Ogobay,  as  far  as  a great  swampy 
country  which  the  Camma  fellows  were  always  talking  of,  and 
which  no  white  man  had  yet  seen.  The  reader  can  follow  my 
course  on  the  chart. 

AVe  found  the  Npoulounay  for  the  first  eight  miles  to  run 
through  the  mangrove-swamps,  which  render  navigation  so  <lis- 
agreeable.  Above  that  the  banks  became  higher  and  clearer. 
Starting  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  pulled  till 
four  next  morning,  when  all  hands  were  worn  out,  and  we  went 
ashore  on  a little  island  to  get  a nap.  But  here  the  musquitoes 
assailed  us  in  such  numbers  that,  though  we  coidd  stretch  our 
legs,  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  As  soon  as  daylight  came 
wo  were  off  again. 

At  about  sixty  miles  from  Biagano  we  came  to  a fork  in  the 
river.  We  took  the  right  branch.  A few  miles  further  up 
there  was  another  tributarj%  which  we  entered,  as  this  led  to 
the  lake.  The  stream  was  here  about  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
but  with  very  low,  marshy  banks,  and  no  wood.  Immenso 
fields  of  reeds  and  other  water-weeds  covered  the  marshy  soil 
as  far  as  we  could  see  from  our  little  canoe,  and  gave  the  land- 
scape an  aspect  of  utter  desolation.  The  stream  had  scarce  any 
current,  the  water  was  turbid,  and  the  smell  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion exceedingly  unpleasant.  In  the  far  distance  beyond  tho 
plains  we  could  see  tho  outlines  of  hiUs  and  higher  plains. 
Where  these  join  the  marsh,  crocodiles  are  found  in  great 
plenty,  as  I was  told  now  by  tho  natives,  and  found  for  myself 
afterwards. 

While  I was  wondering  at  the  change  in  this  sluggish  river 
from  the  rapid-flowing  Ogobay,  we  came  suddenly  to  what 
seemed  tho  end  of  navigation  in  this  direction.  The  river  was 
here  as  wide  as  at  the  mouth,  but  closed  suddenly.  Paddling 
round  the  shore,  to  try  for  some  possible  outlet,  for  it  would  bo 
too  bad  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  get  into  this  nasty 
cid-de-sac,  we  found  at  length  a stream,  not  more  than  six  yards 
wide,  which  poured  with  a tolerably  rapid  current  into  what 
seemed  to  me  now  only  a lagoon.  Up  this  narrow  avenue  we 
pushed,  much  doubting  where  it  would  lead  us,  for  none  of  my 
men  had  been  here  before,  and  I was  going  by  guesswork. 
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As  we  ascended  the  narrow,  deep  little  stream,  it  branched 
off  in  sevenil  places,  and  became  gradually  narrower,  till  at  last 
we  were  pushing  our  canoe  laboriously  along  through  a deep, 
crooked  ditch,  not  more  than  two  yards  wide,  and  overhung 
with  tall  reeds,  on  which  great  numbers  of  birds  were  balancing 
themselves,  ns  though  enjoying  our  dilemma. 

For  two  hours  we  pushed  along  in  this  way,  and  I was  upon 
the  jx)int  of  giving  up  and  returning,  when  we  suddenly  emerged 
into  the  long-looked-for  lake  of  Anengue.  A vast  body  of 
water,  at  least  ten  miles  wide,  and  dotted  with  various  beautiful 
wooded  isles,  was  spread  suddenly  before  our  gladdened  eyes. 
We  lay  on  our  paddles  and  gazed  about  us.  On  one  side  the 
lake  is  bounded  by  hills  which  come  close  down  to  the  shore. 
On  the  other  the  hills  recede,  and  between  them  and  the  water 
lies  a dreary  extent  of  low  marsh.  Several  towns  were  in  sight, 
all  located  at  the  summits  of  hills,  and  towards  one  of  these 
we  pushed  with  what  speed  we  could,  for  all  hands  were  tired 
and  hungry.  For  though  we  had  breakfasted  on  bananas  and 
sugarcane  early  in  the  morning  at  a deserted  village,  this  is 
not  very  substantial  food ; and  of  meat  none  of  us  had  partaken 
since  leaving  Biagano. 

This  deserted  village  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  if  only  for  a 
cheerful  joke  made  upon  it  by  one  of  my  men.  It  is  general 
in  this  country  for  the  people  to  leave  their  town  if  the  chief 
dies  under  suspicion  of  having  been  bewitched,  and  such  lonely 
huts  and  alsindoned  plantations  are  therefore  common  wherever 
the  traveller  goes.  The  natives  in  general  regard  such  with  a 
superstitious  fear,  believing  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
remain  and  keep  guard  over  the  property  left.  But  my  men 
were  “ sick  of  hunger,”  as  they  said,  and  had  now,  from  contact 
with  me,  become  somewhat  less  superstitious ; so  that  no  one 
refused  to  go  ashore,  or,  when  there,  to  eat,  as  well  as  we  could 
eat  for  the  savage  onslaught  of  the  musquitoes.  While  we  were 
grumbling  at  liuding  so  little  comfort,  ono  of  them  said  it  was 
evidently  not  the  sjiirits  which  had  driven  off  tlie  people  here, 
but  the  musquitoes ; which  was  thought,  and  was  really,  a 
tremendous  joke  for  this  latitude,  and  set  us  all  into  good 
humour  again. 

About  two  o’clock  wo  arrived  at  the  village  of  King  Damagon- 
dai.  A great  crowd  was  assembled  to  receive  us,  visitors  not 
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being  frequent  here;  and  when  the  presence  of  a wonderful 
white  man  became  known,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  see  me 
knew  no  bounds.  Quarters  were  provided  for  me  by  the  king, 
who  was  rejoiced  to  see  me,  and  sent  me  a goat ; which,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  where  they  have  no  tame  cuttle,  is  as  much 
as  half-a-dozen  bullocks  would  be  in  South  Africa. 

From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June  I spent  in  exploring  the 
lake  and  its  islands.'  I find  every>vhere  deep  water  enough  for 
steamers  of  moderate  draught  to  have  free  play,  though  in  the 
dry  season  I was  told  tliere  are  a good  many  shoals,  though  not 
enough,  I should  think,  to  interfere  with  navigation.  The  whole 
country  around  is  literally  filled  with  the  India-rubljcr  vine. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  best  caoutchouc  might  hero  be  got, 
and  with  very  little  trouble,  if  only  the  natives  had  some  one  to 
show  them  how  to  gather  it  without  destroying  the  vines,  and 
without  getting  it  so  mixed  with  impure  matter  as  to  destroy  its 
commercial  value.  It  was  enough  to  make  a trader’s  mouth 
water  to  see  the  immense  quantity  of  land  covered  with  this  vine. 
Here  are  chances  for  a commerce  which  I think  our  American 
merchants  wUl  not  long  leave  unworked.  And  then  we  may 
hope  to  see  a real  and  enduring  civilization  step  in  and  help 
these  poor  natives  upward  a little. 

For  the  present  they  are  a lazy  but  good-natured  people 
herealx)uts ; ready  enough  to  work,  if  they  could  only  be  sure 
to  get  some  pay  for  their  lalx)ur,  but  with  little  energy,  because 
they  see  no  possibility  of  a direct  connexion  with  the  sea.shora 

Game  is  not  very  abundant  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
animal  most  hunted  is  the  porcupine.  They  hunt  with  dogs, 
which  track  the  truculent  little  beast  to  its  lair  or  burrow,  whence 
it  is  dug  out  by  the  men.  The  hunt  was  too  lalM)rious  to  be 
counted  sport,  though  the  natives  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly. 
The  dogs  hunted  by  scent,  and  never  barked  at  a deserted  hola 

The  porcupine  is  only  found  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hiUs 
which  rises  about  ten  miles  from  the  village  I was  stojiping  at. 
Here  it  burrows  among  the  huge  boulders  which  cover  the 
ground.  Several  times  we  came  ujwn  them  wandering  about, 
and  shot  them  outright  I noticed  that  the  dogs  were  very 
careful  not  to  touch  the  animal  till  they  were  sure  it  was  dead, 
having  probably  had  sad  experience  of  its  sharp  spines. 

It  is  as  weU  to  add  here  that,  though  most  of  the  West  African 
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villages  have  crowds  of  dogs,  I could  never  Icom  of  a case  of 
hydrophobia,  nor  did  tlie  natives  even  know  of  such  a disease  as 
madness  in  dogs. 

AVhile  on  a porcupine-hunt  the  tube  of  one  of  my  guns  was 
accidentally  broken,  and  on  June  10th  I had  the  misfortune  to 
break  my  remaining  gun  by  a vexatious  accident  in  hunting  a 
marabout  I had  wounded  the  bii'd,  and  was  running  after  it, 
but  it  coidd  run  faster  than  I.  Wien  quite  near  it,  in  my 
eagerness  I stnick  at  it  with  my  gun,  missed  my  aim,  and 
sliattered  the  stock  aud  bent  the  barrel  on  a stone.  This  made 
it  necessaiy  to  return  to  Biagano. 

My  Coming  back  was  fortunate,  for  in  a few  days  after  came  a 
high  and  mighty  visitor  from  far  up  the  Kiver  Rembo.  King 
Quengueza,  of  whom  I had  often  heard  from  the  Camma  men, 
lives  up  the  Rembo  alxiut  ninety  miles,  and  is  sovereign  over  a 
large  tribe  of  [leople.  He  was  a man  whom  I ha<l  not  even 
hojied  to  see  here,  and  wiioso  influence  and  friomlship  I was  very 
glad  to  have.  He  came  down  in  considerable  state,  in  three 
canoes,  with  three  of  his  favoiuite  wives,  aud  about  one  hundred 
aud  thirty  men.  'When  he  saw  me  he  was  much  astonished,  and 
said  he  had  heard  of  me  for  a great  hunter,  and  had  expected  to 
see  a tall  and  stout  man,  and  not  such  a feeble  body  as  mine. 
Ho  was  now  convinced,  he  said,  that  I must  have  a brave  heart, 
to  hunt  as  I did. 

Fortunately  the  king  and  I could  talk  together  without  an 
interpreter,  so  that  I did  not  need  any  rascally  Camma  to 
eonfoimd  my  words  and  misrejiri'sent  my  wishes,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do,  not  caring  to  have  white  men  trade  with  the  interior,  or 
even  explore  it. 

He  told  me  there  were  plenty  of  gorilla  and  nsehiegos  in  his 
country,  and  that  if  I would  come  I should  have  liberty  and  pro- 
tection to  hunt  and  do  what  I pleased.  I was  ready  to  go  imme- 
diately, but  he  said  the  fall  of  the  rainy  season  would  be  the  best 
time,  and  so  I put  my  visit  off. 

I sent  the  kinil-heartetl  old  fellow  off  well  contented,  with  his 
canoes  fidl  of  presents  of  iron  bars,  brass  rods,  &c.,  and  about  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  gixxls  on  trust  to  buy  me  ebony  with. 
He  promised  me  great  sjmrt,  and  an  introduction  to  some  tribes 
of  whom  even  these  Camma  knew  nothing,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  beyond  even  their  ultima  Thule.  To  do  him  greater 
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honour,  my  people  fired  a salute  as  he  started  off,  with  which  he 
was  highly  delighted — as  on  African  is  sure  to  be  with  any 
noise. 

The  dry  season  was  now  setting  in  in  earnest,  and  I devoted 
the  whole  month  of  J uly  to  exploring  the  country  along  the  sea- 
rfiore.  It  is  curious  that  most  of  the  birds  which  were  so 
abundant  during  the  rainy  season  had  by  this  time  taken  their 
leave,  and  other  bbds,  in  immense  numbers,  flocked  in  to  feed 
cm  the  fish,  which  now  leave  the  seashore  and  the  bars  of  the 
river-mouth,  and  ascend  the  river  to  spawn. 

The  breakers  on  the  shore  were  now  frightful  to  see.  The 
coast  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  them  even  to  the  natives,  and 
the  surf  increased  to  that  degree  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  even, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  enter  with  [a  canoe.  Strong  breezes 
prevailed,  and  though  the  sky  was  constantly  overcast,  no  drop 
of  rain  fell.  The  thermometer  fell  sometimes  to  (i4°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  I suffered  from  cold,  as  did  also  the  poor  natives, 
who  make  no  provision  of  thick  clothing  for  such  weather,  though 
it  is  the  same  every  year.  The  grass  on  the  prairies  was  dried 
up  to  powder.  The  ponds  are  dried  up ; only  the  woods  keep 
their  resplendent  green. 

At  this  season  the  negroes  leave  their  villages  and  work  on 
tlieir  plantations.  Biagauo  was  almost  deserted ; aU  hands  were 
cm  the  farms ; the  women  harv'esting  the  crop  of  ground-nuts, 
one  of  the  staples  of  this  country,  and  the  men  building  canoes 
and  idling  around.  Their  farms  are  necessarily  at  some  distance 
off,  as  the  sandy  prairie  is  not  fit  to  cultivate,  being  only,  in  fact, 
a deposit  of  the  sea. 

Fish,  jmrticularly  mullet,  were  so  abundant  in  the  river  that 
sometimes,  when  I took  my  evening  constitutional  in  a canoe  on 
the  water,  enough  mullet  leai^ed  into  the  boat  to  fiumish  me  a 
breakfast  next  day. 

Birds  flocked  in  immense  numbers  on  the  prairies,  whither 
they  came  to  hatch  their  young. 

The  ugly  marabouts,  from  whose  tails  our  ladies  get  the 
splendid  feathers  for  their  bonnets,  were  there  in  thousands. 
Pelicans  waded  on  the  river-banks  all  day  in  prodigious  swarms, 
gulping  down  the  luckless  fish  which  came  in  their  way.  I loved 
to  see  them  swimming  about  in  grave  silena*,  and  every  moment 
grabbing  up  a poor  fish,  which,  if  not  hungry,  they  left  in  their 
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huge  bag,  till  sometimes  three  or  four  pounds  of  reserve  food 
thus  awaited  the  coming  of  their  appetite. 

And  on  the  sandy  point,  one  morning,  I foimd  great  flocks  of 
the  Ibi«  rcligioia  (the  sacred  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians),  which  had 
arrived  overnight,  whence  I could  not  tell. 

Ducks  of  various  kinds  built  their  nests  in  every  creek  and  on 
every  new  islet  that  appeared  with  the  receding  waters.  I used 
to  hunt  these  till  I got  tired  of  duck-meat,  fine  as  it  is.  Cranes, 
too,  and  nmnerous  other  waterfowl  flockcd.in,  every  day  bringing 
new  binls.  All  come,  by  some  strange  instinct,  to  feed  upon  the 
vast  shoals  of  fish  which  literally  filled  the  river. 

On  the  seashore  I sometimes  caught  a bird,  the  Sula  eapenm. 
which  hatl  been  driven  ashore  by  the  treacherous  waves  to  which 
it  had  trusted  itself,  and  could  not,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
get  away  again. 

And  finally,  every  sand-bar  is  covered  with  gulls,  whose  shrill 
screams  are  heard  from  morning  till  night  as  they  fly  about 
greedily  after  their  finny  prey.  It  is  a splendid  time  now 
for  sportsmen ; and  I thought  of  some  of  my  New  York  friends 
who  would  have  enjoyed  such  great  plenty  of  game  as  was  now 
hero. 

Land  birds  are  equally  plentiful ; but  I have  time  to  enume- 
rate only  one  curious  species.  This  is  the  bee-eater,  of  which  I 
discovered  two  new  species.  A common  one  is  the  Meropieu* 
bicolor  — a splendid  little  fellow,  whose  breast,  of  a gorgeous 
roseate  hue,  looks  as  he  flies  about  like  a lump  of  fire.  The  bee- 
eaters  feed  on  bees  and  flies,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  nests 
they  build.  These  are  holes  in  the  ground,  always  on  tlie  edge 
of  some  bank  or  acclivity,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep. 
Great  numbers  of  these  nests  are  found  in  every  hiU-side,  and  in 
these  tln^y  sleep  at  night. 

Serpents  are  not  so  common  as  in  the  rainy  season,  but  do  not 
altogether  abandon  the  country,  ns  I had  reason  to  discover  one 
night.  I bad  retired  to  rest,  but  was  roused  by  a tremendous 
fluttering  among  my  chickens.  I rushed  out  immeiliatcly 
expecting  to  catch  a thief,  but  found  nobody  ; and  as  the  houses 
were  not  broken  into,  returned  to  my  own  room,  thinking  it  was 
only  a false  alarm.  But  I was  no  sooner  in  than  I rushwl  out 
again,  for,  in  the  dim  light,  I found  myself  ujwn  the  point  of 
stepping  upon  a huge  black  snake  which  had  come  in  during 
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my  absence.  I had  my  };un  in  my  hand,  and  lost  no  time  in 
blowing  his  head  to  jneces  with  cold  lead.  He  was  ton  feet  long, 
and  of  a kind  whost;  bite  is  said  by  the  negroes  to  be  fatal.  The 
hideoiis  bea.st  was  just  swallowing  one  of  my  chickens  when 
I killed  it.  It  had  been  among  the  fowls,  which  accounted  for 
the  noise  I heard.  The  negroes  rushed  in  when  they  heard 
the  report  of  my  gun,  and  with  great  joy  cut  oft’  the  head  of  their 
enemy.  This  was  thrown  into  the  river,  but  the  slaves  cooke<l 
the  body  and  ate  it. 

As  Quengueza  could  not  be  visited  till  the  rainy  season 
returned,  I determined  to  make  another  trip  to  the  Anengue 
country ; and  to  this  I was  the  more  induced,  as  I wished  to 
ascertain  what  chances  there  were  for  steam  navigation  in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  water  is  at  its  lowest.  At  high  water  it  is  deep 
enough  all  the  way  up. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  August,  I started,  with  the  canoes 
and  a crew  well  armed,  for  ft'jir  we  might  bo  iuterruj)ted,  as  .some 
of  the  people  come  up  this  way  to  make  plantations  in  the  dry 
season,  and  might  dispute  our  advance.  I determined  to  let  no 
man  bar  the  road  to  me.  I found  the  Npoulounay  shallower,  but 
yet  quite  practicable  for  a steamc?  of  light  draught ; and  when 
wo  got  into  the  Ogobay  the  water  was  still  deeper — this  being  in 
every  way  a nobler  stream.  Yet  there  is  a diftereuce  in  the 
depth  of  the  Ogobay,  l>etwe<m  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  of  about 
fifteen  feet.  Now  the  river  was  covered  with  muddy  islands,  loft 
dry  and  covered  with  reeds ; among  which  sporUsl  the  flamingo 
— a bird  not  seen  here  in  the  wet  season.  All  these  reedy  islets 
were  submerged  when  I passed  up  last  May. 

There’  are  very  few  villages  betweoen  lliagano  and  the 
Anengue — we  counted  but  st^ven ; and  yet  the  country  seems 
habitable  enough.  I was  stnick  with  the  immense  height  of 
some  of  the  palm-trees  which  linetl  the  banks.  They  wore  really 
giants  even  in  these  primitive  woods. 

We  slept  the  first  night  on  an  island  in  the  Ogobay,  under  our 
musquito-nets,  of  which  I had  laid  in  a store.  These  nets,  which 
the  natives  also  use,  are  made  of  a grass-cloth  which  comes  from 
the  far  interior,  and  which  is  too  thick  to  be  comfortable  in  the 
house,  but  does  very  well  out-of-doors,  where  it  keej)s  out  the 
dews  os  well,  and  protects  the  sleejier  agfiinst  tlie  cold  winds 
which  prevail.  The  next  morning  I saw,  for  the  first  time,  a fog 
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in  this  part  of  Africa.  It  was  very  thick,  but  the  sun  soon  drove 
it  away. 

I sent  out  my  net,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  the  men  caught  fish 
enough  for  supj)cr  and  breakfast. 

Tlie  low  banks  of  the  Ogobay  were  now  dry,  and  covered  with 
reeds.  The  river  ran  in  its  regular  channel,  and  was  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  last  Jlay,  though  still 
practicable  for  hglitHlranght  steamers.  These  low  banks,  whicii 
are  submerged  in  the  rainy  season,  will  make  splendid  rice-fields 
when  all  this  country  comes  to  be  civilized.  Here  might  bi» 
grown  rice  enough  to  supply  all  the  country  round,  even  if 
thickly  settled. 

Coming  to  where  the  Ogobay  is  divided  by  an  island  into  two 
channels,  we  took  the  one  I passed  last  May,  but  found  ourwdves 
nearly  stoppetl  by  a sand-bank  which  reached  clear  across,  and 
had  but  three  feet  of  water  on  it.  But  it  was  a narrow  bar,  and 
could  be  easily  cut  in  two.  Then  we  entered  the  Anengue ; but 
this  river  we  found  entirely  changed  from  last  May.  Tlien  it 
was  a deep,  swift  stream ; now  its  surface  was  dotted  wdth  num- 
berli'ss  black  mud-banks,  on  which  swarmed  incredible  numbers 
of  crocodiles.  We  actually  saw  many  hundreds  of  those  di.sgust- 
ing  monsters  sunning  themselves  on  the  black  mud,  and  slipping 
off  into  the  water  to  feed.  I never  saw  so  horrible  a sight.  Many 
were  at  least  twenty  feet  long;  and,  when  they  opened  their 
frightful  mouths,  looked  capable  of  swallowing  our  little  canals 
without  trouble. 

I determined  to  have  a shot  at  these  beasts,  who  seemed  no- 
ways frightened  at  our  approach.  Making  my  men  paddle  pii'tty 
well  in,  I singled  out  the  biggest  of  a school,  and  lodged  a ball 
in  his  lx)dy  by  way  of  the  joints  of  his  forelegs,  where  the  thick 
armour  is  defective.  He  tumbl<‘d  over,  and,  after  struggling  in 
the  water  for  a moment,  sank  into  the  mud.  His  companions 
turned  their  hideous  snaky  eyes  down  at  him  in  momentary  sui^ 
prise,  but  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  dropped  back  to 
their  sluggish  comfort  I shot  another,  but  he  smik  also ; and  as 
my  men  did  not  like  to  venture  into  the  black  mud  after  them, 
we  got  neither. 

When  we  came  to  the  narrow  and  intricate  channel  of  last 
May,  we  found,  to  my  surprise,  a tremendous  current  ninning. 
lAst  lilay  the  waUir  of  the  lake  had  overflowed  its  shore's,  and 
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its  refrnlar  outlets  had,  therefore,  no  great  pressure  upon  them. 
Now  this  outlet  was  erowded  with  water,  whieh  rushe<l  through 
at  such  a rate  that,  at  some  of  the  turns  in  the  crooked  channel, 
we  were  a<‘tually  swept  back  several  times  before  we  could  make 
our  way  good.  At  one  jxiint,  where  two  outlets  joined,  we  could 
not  pass  till  I made  the  men  smoke  their  ctmdmiquai  (a  long 
reed  pipe),  which  seems  to  give  them  new  vigour,  and  gave  them 
also  a swallow  of  my  brandy.  This  done,  they  gave  a great 
shoTit  and  pushed  through ; and,  in  a short  hour,  wo  emerged 
upon  the  lake. 

The  lake,  alas ! had  changed  with  the  season,  too.  It  was  still 
a l>eautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  good  enough  for  navigation.  But 
all  over  its  jdacid  face  the  dry  season  had  brought  out  an  erup- 
tion of  those  black  mud-islands  which  we  had  noticed  below ; 
and  on  these  reposed,  I fear  to  say  what  numbers  of  crocodiles. 
Wherever  the  eye  was  turned,  those  disgusting  beasts,  with  their 
dull  leer,  and  huge,  savage  jaws,  appeared  in  prodigious  numbers. 
The  water  was  alive  with  fish,  on  which  I suppose  the  crocodiles 
had  fat  living.  But  pelicans  and  herons,  ducks,  and  other 
water-birds  also  abouTided,  drawn  hither  by  the  abundance  of 
their  prey. 

Paddling  carefully  post  great  numbers  of  crocodiles,  into  whose 
ready  jaws  I was  by  no  means  anxious  to  fall,  and  past  several 
native  villages,  wo  at  last  reached  the  town  of  my  old  friend 
Damagondai,  who  stood  upon  the  shore  ready  to  receive  me.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  usual  middle-cloth  of  the  natives,  and  a tar- 
nished scarlet  soldier-coat,  but  was  innocent  of  trousers.  But  his 
welcome  was  none  the  less  hearty,  though  the  unmentionables 
were  lacking. 

His  town,  which  contains  about  fifty  huts,  lies  on  some  high 
ground  at  a little  distance  from  the  water ; and  the  people  came 
to  meet  us  on  the  shady  walk  which  connects  them  with  the  lak(>. 
Everybody  seemed  gla<l  to  see  us.  I distributed  presents  of  to- 
bacco, gave  the  king  some  cloth,  and  put  him  in  a good-humour, 
though  he  could  scarce  forgive  mo  for  not  bringing  him  rum  also. 
I noticed  in  the  middle  of  the  village  a strongly-built  goat-house, 
which  is  a sign  that  leopards  sometimes  come  this  way. 

IJamagondai  put  all  his  town  at  my  disposal,  and  sugge.sted 
that  I had  better  pick  out  two  or  tlire*;  of  the  best-looking  girls 
for  wives  for  mys<>lf.  He  was  somewhat  amazed  when  I (hjclined 
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this  pleasant  offer,  and  insisted  njx)n  it  that  my  bachelor  life  must 
be  very  lonely  and  disagreeable. 

The  king  is  a tail,  rather  slim  negro,  over  six  feet  high,  and 
well  put  together,  as  most  of  these  men  are.  I snpjmse  in  war  or 
in  the  choce,  he  had  the  usual  amount  of  courage,  but  at  home 
ho  was  exceedingly  superstitious.  As  night  came  on  he  seemed 
to  get  a dread  of  death.  IIo  grew  querulous  ; told  the  men  to 
stop  their  noise  ; and  at  last  began  to  groan  out  that  some  of  tbe 
people  wanted  to  bewitch  him  in  order  to  got  his  property  and 
his  authority.  Finally  he  got  excited,  and  began  to  curse  all 
witclms  and  sorcerers ; said  no  one  should  have  his  wives  and 
slaves;  and,  in  fact,  became  so  maudlin  tliat  I interfered,  and 
declared  there  were  no  witches,  and  his  fears  were  absurd. 

Of  course  I received  the  stereotyped  answer,  “ Tliere  may  be 
none  among  your  white  people ; but  it  is  very  different  among 
us,  because  wo  have  known  many  men  who  were  bewitched  and 
died.”  To  such  an  argument  there  is  no  reply.  They  always 
insist  that  we  are  a distinct  race,  and  have  few  things  in  common 
with  them.  Those  ethnologists  who  hold  to  diversity  of  races  of 
men  would  receive  readier  credence  here  in  savage  Africa  than 
they  obtain  in  America  or  Europe. 

When  my  objections  had  been  settled,  the  old  fellow  began  to 
lecture  his  wives,  telling  them  to  love  lum  and  to  f<vd  him  well, 
for  he  had  given  a great  deal  of  money  and  goo<ls  to  their  panuits 
for  them,  and  they  were  a eomstant  expense  and  uneasiness  to 
him;  to  all  which  the  poor  women  listened  with  great  resjiect; 
and  no  doubt  made  up  their  grateful  hearts  to  give  their  lord  and 
master  a good  breakfast  next  morning. 

At  last  this  dreariest  of  African  nights  got  too  slow  for  the 
people,  who  suddenly  struck  up  a dance  and  forgot  all  about 
witchcraft.  And  I,  too,  was  tired,  and  went  to  my  dreams. 

The  Anengue  people,  though  they  intermarry  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Gamma,  are  not  penuitted  to  come  down  to  the  sea- 
shore for  trade.  This  would  disturb  the  monopoly,  and  monojjoly 
is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  West  Africa.  The  consequence  is 
that  they  have  no  energy  or  life  among  them.  They  are  idle, 
and  lie  about  doing  absolutely  notbing  day  after  day.  Once  in 
a great  while  they  kill  an  elephant  and  dispatch  its  tusks  down 
to  the  sea ; but  the  small  returns  they  get,  after  the  Gamma 
have  taken  off  their  rascally  percentage,  docs  not  encourage! 
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them  to  trade.  Tliey  are  not  groat  hunters,  the  vast  shoals  of 
fish  in  the  lake  giving  them  a sufiii'ioney  of  fixKl  without  hunting 
for  it.  They  also  eat  the  meat  of  eroeodiles,  which  they  harpoon 
with  a rude  kind  of  jagged  spear.  Dusing  my  stay  I and  my 
crew  lived  almost  entirely  on  fish,  which  were  caught  in  a net 
I liad  brouglit  along.  There  is  one  fine  fish,  called  the  condo, 
wliich  is  really  delicious,  and  fit  for  the  table  of  the  greatest 
gourmand. 

On  the  5th,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  Damagondai  took  me 
across  the  lake  to  the  village  of  one  Shimbouvenegani,  a king 
with  a big  name  and  a small  village,  who  lives  fifteen  miles  off, 
at  file  eastern  end  of  the  lake.  I found  the  water  now  veiy  shal- 
low in  places,  though  affording  passage  still  for  light-draught 
vessels.  The  little  islets  were  quite  numerous.  On  the  hills 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  lagoon  at  high  water,  I saw 
jileiity  of  ebony-trees  on  the  side  I had  not  before  visitwl.  Thus 
ebony  and  India-rublier  are  both  to  be  got  hero. 

Wo  found  the  king  with  the  long  name  not  at  bis  village,  but 
at  Ills  ohiko,  a place  temporarily  erected  in  the  woods  when  the 
people  of  a village  want  to  hunt,  or  fish,  or  pursue  agriculture. 
They  had  chosen  a channing  sjxit  in  the  woods  just  upon  the 
shores  of  tlie  lake,  which  here  had  high  abrupt  banks,  and  looked 
more  like  a pleasant  river  than  a lagoon.  Their  musquito-nets 
were  hung  up  under  tho  trees,  and  every  family  had  a fire  built, 
and  from  tlie  j)ots  came  the  fragrant  smell  of  ])lantains  and  fish 
co<jking.  We  were  seated  at  a rude  table,  and  presently  Shim- 
bouvenegani came  up,  rtqoiced  to  see  me.  The  usual  ceremony 
of  intro<luction  was  gone  through,  Damagondai  relating  that  he 
had  brought  his  white  man  over  here  Ix^cause  game  was  plenty, 
and  to  do  a favour  to  his  friend  the  king. 

The  latU-r  was  a meagre  negro  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  old,  dressed  in  a very  dirty  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  in 
what  was — so  I judged — some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a silk  or 
beaver  hat.  This  is  an  article  which  oidy  kings  are  permitted 
tf>  wear  in  West  Africa,  and  my  friend  seemed  very  proud  of  it. 
His  dress  did  not  amount  to  much,  from  tho  New  York  stand- 
point, but  I doubt  not  it  had  cost  him  several  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  ivory — and  so  he  had  a fashionably-recognized  right  to 
feel  that  his  aj(j>earanee  was  “ the  thing.” 

Tho  people  gathered  about  to  examine  my  hair — that  constant 
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marvel  to  the  interior  negroes ; and  presently  some  large  pots  of 
palm-wine  were  brought,  whereupm  all  hands  proeeeded  to  cele- 
brate my  arrival  among  them.  I added  some  tobacco,  and  then 
their  happine.ss  was  complete. 

Meantime  Damagondai  had  presented  me  to  his  eldest  son, 
Okabi,  whg  lived  in  this  village.  It  is  curious  that  in  this 
country  the  oldest  son  of  a chief  always  lives  abroad.  Okabi 
hurried  off  to  fix  a little  privacy  of  tree-branches  for  my  use,  put 
up  a table  for  me,  and  arranged  his  dkoko  or  bed  for  my  sleep- 
ing ; then  gave  me  in  charge  to  his  two  wives,  who  were  to  take 
care  of  me. 

It  was  charming  weather,  and  I enjoyed  all  this  travelling 
about  very  much. 

The  next  morning  Shimbouvenegani  sent  me  some  plantains 
and  a quantity  of  sugarcane  by  the  hands  of  a young  black 
woman,  who  also  brought  a message  that  she  was  to  be  ray 
wife.  I had  to  decline  the  matrimonial  propostil,  which  seemed 
to  grieve  the  black  nymph,  while  her  royal  master  was  merely 
surprised,  but  evidently  thought  that  it  was  right  I should  do  as 
I pleased. 

This  day  wo  went  out  on  a hunt — one  of  those  hunts  which  are 
marked  with  the  brightest  of  red  ink  in  my  calendar.  On  this 
day  I discovered  a new  and  very  curious  ape.  We  bad  been 
travelling  some  hours,  when  we  ctime  ujwn  a male  and  female  of 
the  Bos  brachicheros.  I shot  the  bull,  a splendid  fellow,  who  fur- 
nished us  dinner  and  supper.  After  dinner  we  marched  on,  and 
had  a weary  time  of  it  for  some  hours,  the  ground  being  swampy 
and  no  game  in  sight.  As  I was  trudging  along,  rather  tired  of 
the  sport,  I happened  to  look  up  at  a high  tree  which  we  were 
passing,  and  saw  a most  singular-looking  shelter  built  in  its 
branches.  I asked  Okabi  whether  the  hunters  here  had  this 
habit  of  sleeping  in  the  woods,  but  was  told,  to  my  surprise,  that 
this  very  ingenious  nest  was  built  by  the  rushiego  nibouve,  an  ape, 
as  I found  afterwards,  which  I put  in  the  genus  Troglodgtes,  and 
called  Troglodytes  calms-,  an  animal  which  had  no  hair  on  its 
head — so  Okabi  told  me. 

I saw  at  once  that  I was  on  the  trail  of  an  animal  till  now- 
unknown  to  the  civilized  world.  A naturalist  will  appreciate  the 
joy  which  filled  mo  at  this  good  fortune.  I no  longer  felt  tired, 
but  pushed  on  with  renewed  ardour  and  with  increased  caution. 
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deternuned  not  to  rest  till  I killed  this  nest-building  ape.  One 
such  discovery  pays  the  weary  naturalist-hunter  for  many  mouths 
of  toil  and  hanlship.  I felt  already  rewarded  for  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  expenses  of  my  Camma  trip.  I have  noticed  that 
it  is  always  at  the  most  unexpected  moment  that  such  a piece  of 
luck  befalls  a poor  fellow. 

I saw  many  of  these  nests  after  this,  and  may  as  well  say  here 
that  they  are  generally  built  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  invariably  on  a tree  which  stands  a little  apart 
from  others,  and  which  has  no  limbs  below  tlte  one  on  which  the 
nest  is  placed.  I have  seen  them  at  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  but 
very  seldom.  This  choice  is  probably  made  that  tliey  may  be 
safe  at  night  from  beasts,  serjjents,  and  fulling  limbs.  They 
build  only  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  the  forest,  and  are  very  shy, 
and  seldom  seen  even  by  the  negroes. 

Okabi,  who  was  an  old  and  intelligent  hunter,  was  able  to 
tell  me  that  the  male  and  female  together  gather  the  material 
for  their  nests.  This  material  consists  of  leafy  branches  with 
which  to  make  the  roof,  and  vines  to  tie  these  branches  to  the 
tree.  The  tying  is  done  so  neatly,  and  the  roof  is  so  well 
constructed,  that  imtU  I saw  the  nshiego  actually  occupying  his 
habitation,  I could  scarce  persuade  myself  tiiut  human  hands 
had  not  built  it  It  throws  off  rain  jK'rfcctly,  being  neatly 
roundetl  at  the  top  for  this  purpose. 

The  material  being  collechsl,  the  male  goes  up  and  builds  the 
nest  while  the  female  brings  him  the  braiiclas  and  vines.  The 
male  and  female  do  not  occupy  the  same  tree,  but  have  nests 
not  far  apart. 

From  all  I have  observed,  I judge  that  the  nshiego  is  not  grega-  ' 
rious.  The  nests  are  never  fmmd  in  companies ; and  I have  seen 
even  quite  solitary  nests  occupied  by  very  old  nshiegos-mbouve, 
whose  silvery  hair  and  worn  teeth  attested  their  great  age. 
These  seemed  hermits  who  had  retired  from  the  nshiego  world. 

They  live  on  wild  berries,  and  build  their  hou-ses  where  they 
find  tlit'se.  When  they  have  consumed  all  that  a particular 
spot  affords,  they  remove  and  build  new  houses,  so  that  a nest 
is  not  inhabited  for  more  than  eight  or  ten  days. 

We  travelled  with  great  caution,  not  to  alarm  our  prey,  and 
had  a hope  that,  singling  out  a shelter  and  waiting  till  dark, 
wo  should  find  it  occupied.  In  this  hojK^  we  were  not  dis- 
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appointed.  Lying  quite  still  in  our  coneenlment  (which  tried 
my  patience  sorely),  wo  at  last,  just  at  dusk,  heard  the  loud 
peculiar  “Hew!  How!  Hew!”  which  is  the  call  of  the  male  to 
liis  mate.  Wo  waited  till  it  wa.s  (juite  dark,  and  then  I saw 
what  I had  so  longed  all  the  weary  afternoon  to  see.  A nshic'go 
was  sitting  in  his  nest.  His  feet  rested  on  the  lower  branch ; 
his  head  reached  quite  into  the  little  dome  of  a roof,  and  his 
arm  was  clasped  finnly  about  the  tree-trunk.  This  is  their  way 
of  sle«>ping. 

After  gazing  till  I was  tired  through  the  gloom  at  my  poor 
slet'ping  victim,  two  of  us  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  beast  fell 
at  our  feet  without  a struggle  or  even  a groan. 

We  built  a fire  at  once,  and  made  our  camp  in  this  place, 
that  when  daylight  came  I might  first  of  all  examine  and  skin 
my  prize.  The  piwr  ape  was  hung  up,  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  bashikouay  and  other  insects,  and  I fell  asleep  on  my 
bed  of  loaves  and  grass,  as  pleased  a man  as  the  world  could 
well  hold.* 


• For  (Iwcription  of  the  animal,  see  ‘ Pmceedinea  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
XaUiral  History,’  .Tune,  18(50. 


Xahirgo  MbnnT<5  (yointii). 
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Next  morning  I had  leisure  to  examine  the  nshiego.  I was 
at  once  struck  with  the  jwints  of  difl’ereneo  between  it  and  the 
chimpanzee.  It  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  chimpauzeo  I 
had  killed ; but  its  great  distinction  was  its  bald  head.  This 
is  its  mark.  This  sjteciinen  was  3 feet  11  inches  high  or  long. 
It  was  an  adult.  Its  skin,  where  there  is  no  hair,  is  black,  in 
its  natural  state.  The  throat,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  covered 
with  short  and  rather  thin  blat/kish  hair.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  alxlomen  the  hair  is  thinnest ; but  this  is  not  perceived 
unless  looked  at  carefully,  as  the  skin  is  the  colour  of  the  hair. 
On  the  legs  the  hair  is  of  a dirty  gray  mixed  with  black. 

The  shoulders  and  back  have  black  hair  between  two  and 
three  incht^s  long,  mixed  with  a little  gray.  The  arm.s,  down  to 
the  wrist,  have  also  long  black  hair,  but  shorter  than  in  the 
gorilla.  The  hair  is  much  thinner,  in  general,  than  on  the 
gorilla,  and  the  skin  is  not  so  tough.  I noticed  that  the  bare 
places,  where  the  hair  is  worn  off  by  contact  with  hard  substances 
in  sleeping,  were  different  from  the  bare  places  which  are  so 
conspicuous  on  the  chimpanzee. 

There  is  a yet  greater  difference  between  this  animal  and  the 
gorilla.  It  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  ns  that  monster.  Its  chest 
is  of  far  less  cajiacity  ; its  muscular  development  is  not  on  the 
same  prodigious  scale;  its  arm  is  a little  longer;  and  the 
fingers  of  the  gorilla  are  not  only  shorter,  but  also  much  more 
powerful  than  those  of  the  nshiego  mbouv6.  There  is  also  a 
similar  difference  in  the  fingers  of  the  feet.  The  largest  nshiego 
I shot  measured  a few  inches  over  four  feet  in  height,  and  its 
spreatl  of  arms  was  almost  seven  feet. 

The  hair  of  the  nshiego  is  blacker,  longer,  and  glossier  than 
that  of  the  gorilla.  The  latter  has  his  head  covered  with  hair, 
while  the  former  is  bald,  both  male  and  female.  The  nose  of 
the  nshiego  is  not  so  prominent  as  the  gorilla’s ; the  mouth  is 
wider ; the  ears  are  much  larger ; the  chin  is  rounder  than  that 
of  the  gorilla,  and  has  some  thin,  short  hairs  on  it.  The 
posteriors  of  the  nshiego  are  bare,  and  there  the  skin  is  white. 
The  eyebrows  of  the  nshiego  are  of  thin  black  hair,  but  long. 
The  side  of  the  face  is  thinly  covered  with  hair,  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  the  ear. 

I sent  ray  prize  into  the  olako,  and  on  our  way  back  we  had 
the  good  luck  to  kill  another.  This  was  a very  old  animal. 
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with  venerable  aspect,  silvery  hair,  and  decayed  teeth.  It 
mea-sun;d  4 feet  4 inches.  Its  weight  was  so  considerable  that, 
to  carry  it,  we  had  to  take  out  its  intestines.  I found  in  the 
stomach  only  some  leaves.  On  my  nduni  to  the  olako  I stuflwl 
my  tw'o  prizes,  ready  to  send  home. 

On  the  flth  v/e  had  a great  crocodile-hunt.  The  jwople  were 
very  glad,  as  they  seem  extravagantly  fond  of  the  meat.  They 
kill  more  or  less  every  day  at  this  village,  and  so  at  the  others  ; 
but  the  negroes  are  so  lazy  that  they  were  glad  to  let  me  go 
and  save  the-m  the  trouble.  The  crocodile  has  not  much  meat 
on  him,  so  that,  though  some  were  killed  every  day,  the  village 
was  never  sufficiently  supplied. 

We  went  iu  canoes.  These  canoes  are  of  a very  singular 
construction ; quite  flat-bottomed,  very  light  draught,  about 
fifty  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  two  broad.  They  are  ticklish 
craft.  The  oarsmen  stand  up  and  use  paddles  seven  feet  long, 
with  which  they  can  projiel  one  of  these  boats  at  a very  good 
rate.  The  canoes  are,  of  course,  easily  cafwized — the  gunwale 
being  but  a few  inches  above  the  water ; but  they  do  not  often 
tip  over.  What  surprised  me  most  was  the  way  the  negro 
jMuldlers  stood  U}>  at  their  work  all  day  without  tiring. 

The  negroes  hunt  the  crocodile  both  with  guns  and  a kind 
of  harpoon.  They  have  very  poor  guns,  and  powder  is  a scarce 
article  with  them  ; so  the  harpoon  is  most  used.  The  vulnerable 
part  of  the  animal  is  near  the  joints  of  his  forelegs,  and  there 
they  endeavour  to  wound  it.  Tliough  so  many  are  killed,  they 
do  not  decrease  in  numbers,  nor,  stninge  enough,  do  they  seem 
to  grow  more  wary.  As  we  started  out  we  saw  them  swimming 
about  in  all  directions,  and  lying  on  the  mudbanks  suiming 
themselves.  They  took  no  notice  of  our  boat  at  all.  As  we 
were  to  shoot,  we  were  obliged  to  look  for  our  prizes  on  the 
shore,  for,  if  killed  in  the  water,  they  sink  and  are  lost.  Pre- 
sently we  saw  an  immense  fellow  extended  on  the  bank  among 
some  reeds.  We  approached  cautiously  ; I took  good  aim,  and 
knocked  him  over.  He  struggled  hard  to  get  to  the  water,  but 
had  been  hit  too  surely.  His  strength  gave  out  ere  ho  could 
reach  it,  and,  with  a few  final  kicks  he  was  dead.  We  got 
one  more,  and  then  they  brought  another  canoe,  and,  cap- 
sizing it  along  the  shore,  rolled  the  dead  monsters  in  and 
paddled  off  for  the  village.  One  measured  eighteen  and  the 
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othor  twenty  feet  in  length.  I never  saw  more  savage-looking 
jaws.  Tliey  were  armed  with  most  formidable  rows  of  teeth,  and 
looked  really  a.s  though  a man  would  be  a mere  bite  for  them. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  these  animals  retire  to  the  n-eds, 
where  they  lie  sheltered.  In  the  morning  and  late  aft»'rnoon 
they  come  forth  to  seek  their  prey.  Tliey  swim  with  great 
silence,  making  scarce  even  a ripple  on  the  water,  and  make 
pretty  good  pnigress  through  the  water.  The  motion  of  the 
paws  in  swimming  is  like  that  of  a dog,  over  and  over.  They 
can  stand  quite  still  on  top  of  the  water,  when  they  may  be  seen 
looking  about  them  with  their  dull,  wicked  eyes.  They  sleep 
in  the  reeds,  not  for  long  in  the  same  place.  Their  eggs  they 
lay  in  the  sand  on  the  islands  in  the  lake,  covering  them  over 
with  a layer  of  sand.  The  great  abundance;  of  fish  in  tlie  lake 
makes  them  increase  so  fast  as  they  do.  The  negroes  seemed 
iiither  incbfferent  to  their  presence,  and  certainly  did  not  view 
them  with  the  loathing  and  horror  they  inspired  in  me. 

On  the  11th  I went  on  a hunt,  but  killed  only  a nkago — 
beautiful  little  monkey,  whose  head  is  crowned  with  a fillet  of 
bright  red  hair.  They  arc  in  great  numbers  in  these  woods. 
Coming  home,  I fo»md  near  the  water  the  hole  or  burrow  of 
an  ogata.  This  is  a S|)ccie8  of  alligator  which  lives  near  jxwls, 
and  makes  a long  hole  in  the  ground  with  two  entrances,  in 
which  it  sleeps  and  watches  for  prey.  The  ogata  is  a night- 
roving animal,  and  solitary  in  its  habits.  It  scrapes  this  liolo 
with  its  paws  with  considerable  labour.  It  lives  near  a pool,  for 
the  double  reason,  I imagine,  that  it  may  bathe,  and  because 
thither  come  bock,  for  which  it  lies  in  wait  in  its  hole.  The 
negroes  tell  me  that  the  ogata  rushes  out  with  great  speed  uj)on 
any  wandering  animal,  and  drags  it  into  the  hole  to  eat  it.  When 
they  discover  one  of  these  holes  they  come  with  their  guns — 
which  are  generally  loaded  with  iron  spikes — and  watch  at  one 
end,  while  a fire  is  built  at  the  other  entrance.  When  it  becomes 
too  hot,  the  ogata  rushes  out  and  is  shot.  I killed  one,  which 
proved  to  be  seven  feet  long.  It  had  great  strength  in  its  jaws, 
and  very  formidable  teeth.  Like  the  crocodile,  its  upper  jaw  is 
articulated,  and  seems  to  rise  when  the  mouth  is  opened. 

On  the  13th  I bought  a few  sticks  of  ebony,  and  one  of  the 
men  brought  me  a piece  of  izomba-meat.  The  izomba  is  a 
turtle.  The  meat  is  excellent;  and  when  I inquired  about  the 
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iiiiimal,  I found  rciison  to  holicvo  it  a now  sppcios.  The  ho.st 
way  to  take  it  is  to  watch  for  it  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
hiki*,  wliither  it  goes  to  lay  its  eggs  hy  night.  I went  out  in  a 
boat  the  same  night,  and  we  were  so  lucky  as  to  turn  one  great 
turtle  just  us  she  wiw  done  laying.  She  had  noticed  us,  silent 
a.s  our  appniach  wa.s,  and  had  nearly  escaped.  I found  to  my 
joy  next  morning  that  it  was  really  a new  species. 

On  tlu!  14th  I gave  Shimbouveuegani  two  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth,  some  tobacco,  and  beads,  and  returned  to  Damagondai’s 
town.  Here  I found  a canoe  from  King  Kuupano,  who  had 
scut  to  inform  mo  that  a vessel  was  on  the  const  by  which  I 
could  send  things  to  America  if  I wished.  I determined  to  go 
down  immediately  and  send  some  s|)ccimens  off". 

On  o<ir  return  to  1 lamagondai’s  town,  as  we  were  paddling 
along,  I perceived  in  the  distance  ahead  a Ix'autiful  gazelle, 
looking  meslibitively  into  the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  of  which 
from  time  to  time  it  took  a drink.  I stood  uj)  to  get  a shot, 
and  we  approaclusl  with  the  utmost  silence.  Hut,  just  as  1 
rai.sed  my  gun  to  tire,  a emcodile  leap-d  out  of  the  water,  and, 
like  a flash,  dived  back  again  with  the  .stniggling  animal  in  his 
jKtwerful  jaws.  So  quickly  did  the  beast  take  his  prey  that, 
though  I tired  at  him,  I was  too  late.  I do  not  think  my  bullet 
hit  him.  If  it  did,  it  struck  some  impenetrable  jiart  of  his  mail. 
I would  not  have  Itelieved  that  this  huge  and  unwieldy  animal 
couhl  move  with  such  velocdty  ; but  the  natives  told  me  that 
the  deer  ofUm  falls  j)rey  to  the  crocodile.  Sometimes  he  even 
catches  the  leopard,  but  then  there  is  a harder  battle  than  the 
jKxtr  little  deer  could  make. 

Li  the  afternoon  news  came  that  Oshoria,  the  king  of  a town 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Anengue  and  Ogobay  rivers, 
inteiuksl  to  stop  me  on  my  way  down  and  exact  tribute  for  my 
passage.  Poor  King  Damagondai  was  much  troubled.  He 
sent  his  brother  down  with  a present  of  a plate,  a mug,  and  a 
brass  pan  to  propitiate  him.  1 was  very  angiy,  and  determined 
to  put  down  Mr.  Oshoria.  We  (deaned  our  guns,  and  I pre- 
pinsl  my  revolver;  and  next  morning  we  set  out  without 
waiting  for  the  king’s  brother’s  return,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of 
these  jieaceable  people. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  Guaibuiri,  Oshoria’s  town,  I saw 
that  some  of  my  fellows  began  to  show  the  white  feather.  I 
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therefore  told  them  I wcfiild  blow  out  the  bmins  of  tlie  first  man 
who  failed  to  figlit  to  the  death,  at  the  same  time  ])ointin<j  to 
my  revolver  as  the  iutcndcd  instmment  of  death.  They  have 
a great  respect  for  this  wonderful  revolver ; and  immediately 
answered  me,  “ We  are  men.” 

So  we  pulled  up  to  the  town.  On  the  shore  stood  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fellows  armetl  with  spears  and  axes,  led  by 
ten  men  who  had  guns.  I went  immediately  up  to  them, 
revolver  in  one  hand  and  double-barrelled  gun  in  the  other. 
At  this  piece  of  bravado  they  became  very  civil,  and  instead  of 
firing  at  my  party  received  us  peaceably. 

Daniagondai’s  brother  hurrierl  down  to  meet  me,  and  announced 
that  there  was  no  palaver.  I was  then  led  to  where  the  quarrel- 
some Oshoria  stood,  whom  I reproached  for  his  conduct,  telling 
him  that  if  anybody  had  been  killed  the  palaver  would  have 
been  on  his  head.  He  said  he  hud  been  vexed  that  I did  not 
stop  to  see  him  on  my  way  up ; and  after  making  further 
excases,  added,  “ Aoue  olom4 ; ” which  mc'ans,  “ Thou  art  a 
man;”  an  expression  used  in  sevoml  ways,  either  to  designate 
a smart  man,  or  a rascal,  or,  in  the  best  sense,  a very  bravo 
man.  I was  content  to  accept  it  as  an  intended  compliment. 

I was  presented  with  fruits  and  fowls,  and  we  were  presently 
the  best  of  friends ; and  when  I brought  down  a little  bird  which 
sat  on  a very  high  tree,  they  all  declared  I must  have  a very  big 
shooting-fetich,  and  respected  me  accordingly ; and  to  show  them 
I was  not  afraid  of  them  I spent  the  night  at  their  village. 

Leaving  tliis  place,  wo  got  back  to  Biogano  without  farther 
trouble. 

The  people  of  the  Ogobay  and  the  Aneugue  are  of  the  same 
tribe  with  the  seashore  Gamma.  They  intermarry ; their  cus- 
toms and  superstitions  are  the  same  ; their  palavers  are  the  same ; 
and,  though  they  are  more  peaceable,  they  have  the  will  to  bo 
just  as  great  rascals.  The  country  behind  the  river-swamps  is 
very  rich  in  all  manner  of  tropical  products.  The  ebony  is  found 
in  the  hills  ; but  to  transport  heavy  substances  twenty  miles  to 
the  river  or  lake-shore,  in  a country  where  there  are  no  roiuls,  is 
too  much  trouble  for  these  lazy  fellows — for  which  reason  very 
little  is  cut.  The  copal-tree  is  also  found,  as  well  as  the  India- 
rubber  vine.  They  raise  sugarcane  in  great  quantities,  yams, 
ground-nuts,  plantains,  manioc,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  chief 
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commercial  produce  of  the  country  at  present  is  ivory,  of  which 


IJol. 


a small  quantity  is  brought  down  every 
year. 

In  their  religions  notions  they  do  not 
differ  from  their  noighlxuirs,  the  Feriiaud 
Vaz  Camma,  or  indeed  from  the  natives  of 
this  region  generally.  In  Damagondai’s  town 
I was  so  fortunate  as  to  become  possessetl  of 
one  of  their  idols  or  mbuitU.  It  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  these  natives  worship  their 
greegrees  and  fetiehe.s.  Wherever  I have 
been  I have  found  the  head-man  or  chief 
of  each  family  in  possession  of  an  idol, 
which  was  worshipped  by  that  family.  Tliis 
whole  matter  is  kej)t  so  secret  that,  unless 
the  traveller  pays  particular  attention,  he 
may  live  in  a village  for  weeks,  and  not 
know  of  this  idol’s  existence.  And  for  this 
reason  some  have  asserted  that  they  have 
no  idols. 

The  family  of  King  Glass,  in  Gaboon,  has 
an  idol  which  is  several  generations  old,  I 
am  certain.  So  in  Cape  Lopez  the  reigning 
family  has  an  ancient  idol.  Mention  has 
been  made  before  this  of  others.  Dama- 
gondai’s  idol  was  a female  figure,  with  copper 
eyes,  and  a tongue  made  of  a sharp  sword- 
shaped  piece  of  iron.  This  explained  her 
chief  attributes;  she  cuts  to  j)ieces  those 
with  whom  she  is  displeased.  She  was  dressed 
in  a Shekiani  cloth,  covering  her  from  the 
neck  down.  She  is  said  to  speak,  to  walk, 
to  foretell  events,  and  to  take  vengeanc.e  on 
her  enemies.  Her  house  is  the  most  promi- 
nent one  in  the  whole  village.  She  comes 
to  the  people  by  night,  and  tcdls  them  in 
their  sleep  what  is  going  to  happen.  In  this 
wav,  they  n.sscuted,  my  coming  had  Ihh'u  fon;- 
told.  'I'liey  worship  her  by  dancing  around 


her,  ainl  singing  her  praises  and  their  re<juests.  Sometimes  a 
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single  man  or  woman  comes  to  prefer  a request ; and  once  I 
saw  the  whole  village  engaged  in  this  rite.  They  offer  her 
sugarcane  and  other  food,  wliich  they  believe  she  eats. 

I tried  to  buy  this  goddess,  but,  ugly  as  she  was,  Damagondai 
said  no  money  would  purchase  her.  But  he  insinuated  that  for 
a proper  price  I could  have  the  goddess  of  the  slaves.  These 
poor  fellows  were  absent  on  the  plantations,  and  after  council 
with  his  cliief  men,  the  king  determinetl  to  tell  them  that  he  had 
seen  their  mbuiti  walk  off  into  the  wooda  I packed  her  up  and 
took  her  off  with  me,  and  op|>osite  is  her  jwrtrait. 

From  August  18th  to  the  31st  I was  badly  sick  with  dysentery 
and  symptoms  of  malignant  fever,  contracted,  probably,  in  the 
Anengue  marshes.  In  three  days  1 took  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
grains  of  quinine,  and  thus  happily  succeeded  in  breaking  the  force 
of  the  fever,  which  was  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two  diseasea 

By  September  9th  I was  pretty  strong  again,  and  the  people 
came  to  ask  me  if  I was  willing  for  them  to  bola  ivoga,  that  is,  to 
make  a terrible  noise  with  their  ceremonious  breaking  of  the 
mourning-time.  I gave  my  consent,  and  next  day  great  num- 
bers of  canoes  came  dow'u  to  help  in  this  ceremony.  INTien  any 
one  of  importance  dies,  the  tribe  or  tomi  cease  to  wear  their 
best  clothea  and  make  it  a point  to  go  unusually  dirty.  This  is 
to  mourn.  Mourning  lasts  from  a year  to  two  years.  As  for  the 
breaking  up  of  mourning,  this  shall  now  Im  described. 

The  man  who  had  died  left  seven  wives,  several  slaves,  a 
house,  a planhition,  and  other  property.  All  this  the  elder 
brother  inherits,  and  on  him  it  devolves  to  give  the  grand  feast. 
For  this  feast  every  canoe  that  came  brought  jars  of  mimho  or 
palm-wine.  Sholomba  and  Jombuai,  the  licir,  had  been  out  for 
two  weeks  fishing,  and  now  returned  with  several  canoe-loiwls  of 
dry  fish.  From  their  plantations  <juantities  of  palm-wine  were 
brought  in.  Everyone  in  the  village  furbished  uj)  liis  be.st 
clothes  and  ornaments.  Dnims  jind  kettles  were  collected; 
jxjwder  was  brought  out  for  the  salutes;  and  at  last  all  was 
ready  for  bola  ivoga. 

I’he  wives  of  the  deceased  seemed  quib;  jollj%  for  to-morrow 
they  were  to  lay  aside  their  widows’  rol)C8  and  to  join  in  the 
jollification  as  brides.  The  heir  could  have  married  them  all, 
but  he  had  generously  given  up  two  to  a younger  brother  and 
one  to  a cousin. 
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At  seven  oVlock  in  the  mornin<;  three  guns  were  fired  ofT  to 
announce  tliat  the  widows  had  done  eating  a certain  mess,  mixed 
of  various  ingredients  stipjwsed  to  have  magi<’al  virtue's,  an<l  by 
wiiich  tliey  are  relea.sed  from  their  widowhood.  Tli<!y  now  jnit 
on  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  the  finest  calico  they  had.  About 
nine  all  the  gui'.sts  sat  down  on  mats  sjiread  about  the  house  of 
deceased  and  along  the  main  street.  They  were  divided  into 
little  grou])s,  and  Ix'fons  each  was  set  an  immense  jar  of  mimbo. 
All  bi'gan  to  talk  plcasjintly,  till  suddenly  the  Biagano  js'ople 
fired  off'  a volhfy  of  about  one  hundred  guns.  This  wius  the 
signal  for  the  drinking  to  begin.  Jlen,  women,  and  children  set 
to;  and  from  this  time  till  next  morning  the  orgies  were  con- 
tinued without  interruption.  They  drank,  they  sjiiig,  they  fired 
guns,  and  loade<l  them  s(j  heavily  as  they  got  tipsy,  that  I wonder 
the  old  trade-guns  did  not  burst ; they  drummed  on  everything 
that  could  jw.ssibly  give  out  a noise ; they  shouted ; and  the 
women  danced — such  dances  as  are  not  seen  ehsewhere.  They 
are  indiH-ent  in  tluur  best  moments.  The  reader  may  imagine 
what  they  were  when  every  woman  was  furiously  tipsy,  and 
thought  it  a point  of  honour  to  be  more  indecent  thiui  her 
neighbour. 

Next  day,  about  sunrise,  Jombiiai  came  to  ask  me  to  assist  at 
the  concluding  ceremony.  His  brother’s  hou.se  was  to  be  torn 
down  and  burned.  When  I came  they  fired  guns,  and  then, 
in  a moment,  hacked  the  old  house  to  pieces  witli  axes  and  cut- 
lass('s.  YN’hen  the  ruins  were  burned  the  feast  was  done.  And 
this  is  to  go  out  of  mourning  among  the  Cumma. 

Hardly  were  the  rejoicings  done,  when  Ishungui,  the  man  who 
had  faitlifully  taken  (a»re  of  my  house  in  my  absence,  lay  at 
death’s  door.  He  had  gone  out  on  Jombuai's  fishing-c'xcursion, 
caught  cold,  and  had  now  a lung  fever.  I kn<>w  when  I saw  liim 
that  he  must  die,  and  tried  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  change. 
But  his  friends  by  no  means  gave  him  up.  They  sent  for  a 
distinguished  fetich-dex'tor,  and  under  his  auspices  began  the 
infernal  din  with  which  they  seek  to  cure  a si<'k  man. 

The  Camma  theorj'  of  disease  is  that  Obambou  (the  devil)  has 
got  into  the  sick  man.  Now  this  devil  is  only  to  be  driven  out 
w ith  noise,  and  accordingly  they  surround  the  sick  man  and  Is-at 
drums  and  kettles  close  to  his  head ; fire  off  guns  close  to  his 
ears;  sing,  shout,  and  dance  all  they  cun.  This  lasts  till  the 
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]KK)r  fellow  either  dies  or  is  better — unless  the  operators  become 
tired  out  fii’st,  for  the  Camma  doctors  either  kill  or  cure. 

Ishuiigui  died.  He  left  no  property,  and  his  brother  buried 
him  without  a coffin  in  a grave  in  the  smul,  so  shallow  that,  when 
I chanced  to  come  ujwn  it  some  days  after,  I saw  that  the  wild- 
beasts  had  been  there  and  eaten  the  coi'pse.  The  mourning 
lasted  but  six  days ; and,  as  there  were  no  wives  or  proi)crty,  so 
there  >vas  no  feast.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  slept  one  night 
in  his  house,  as  a mark  of  respect ; and  then  all  that  reinaiued 
was  to  discover  the  person  who  had  bewitehetl  the  dead  man. 
I’or  that  a young  man,  generally  healthy,  should  di(!  so  suddenly 
in  course  of  nature  wjis  by  no  means  to  be  believed. 

A canoe  had  been  dispatched  up  to  the  lake  to  bring  down  a 
great  doctor.  They  brought  one  of  Damagondai’s  sons,  a great 
rascal,  who  had  been  foremost  in  selling  me  the  idol,  and  wlio  was 
an  evident  cheat.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  trial,  I went  down 
to  look  at  the  doctor,  who  looked  literally  Uke  the  devil.  I never 
saw  a more  ghastly  object.  He  hiul  on  a high  heatl-dress  of 
black  feathers.  His  eyelids  were  painted  red,  and  a red  stripe, 
from  th<>  nose  upward,  dividetl  his  forehead  in  tw  o parts.  Another 
red  stripe  jiassed  round  his  head.  The  face  Wiis  painted  white, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  were  two  round  red  spots.  About 
his  neck  bung  a necklace  of  grass  and  also  a cord,  which  held 
a box  against  his  breast.  This  little  box  is  sacretl,  and  contains 
8i)irits.  A number  of  strips  of  leoj)ard  and  other  skins  crossed 
his  breast,  and  were  exposed  about  his  p*  rson ; and  all  these 
were  iliarmed,  and  hud  charms  attached  to  tluuu.  From  eiich 
sboidder  down  to  his  hands  was  a white  strij)c,  and  one  hand 
was  painUsl  quite  white.  To  complete  this  horrible  array,  he 
wore  a string  of  little  bells  around  his  body. 

He  sat  on  a box  or  stool,  before  which  stood  another  bo.x  con- 
taining charms.  On  this  stood  a looking-glass,  beside  which  lay 
a buflklo-horu  containing  some  black  powder,  and  said,  in  addi- 
tion, to  be  the  refuge  of  many  spirits.  He  had  a Little  basket  of 
snake-bones,  which  he  shook  frequently  cluring  his  incantations ; 
as  also  several  skins,  to  which  little  bells  were  uttivchetl.  Near 
by  stood  a fellow  beating  a board  with  two  sticks.  All  the 
people  of  the  village  gathered  about  this  couple,  who,  after  con- 
tinuing tluar  incantations  for  a while,  at  last  came  to  the  climax. 
Jombuni  was  told  to  call  over  the  names  of  persons  in  the 
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villagi',  in  order  that  the  doctor  might  ascertain  if  any  one  of 
those  named  did  the  soreery.  As  each  named  was  called  the 
old  cheat  looked  in  the  glass'  to  see  the  result. 

During  the  whole  operation  I stood  near  him,  which  seemed  to 
trouble  him  greatly.  At  last,  after  all  the  names  were  called, 
the  doctor  declared  that  he  could  not  find  any  “witch-man,” 
but  that  an  evil  spirit  dwelt  in  the  village,  and  many  of  the 
pcojjle  would  die  if  they  continued  there.  I have  a suspicion 
that  this  final  judgment  with  which  the  incantations  broke  up 
was  a piece  of  revenge  uj)on  me.  I had  no  idea  till  next  day 
how  seriously  the  words  of  one  of  tlieso  {ougangd)  doctors  is 
taken. 

The  next  morning  all  was  excitement.  The  people  were 
scared  : they  siiid  their  mbuiri  was  not  willing  to  have  them  live 
longer  here;  that  he  would  kill  them,  &c.  Then  began  the 
removal  of  all  kinds  of  property  and  the  tearing  down  of  hoiLses  ; 
and  by  nightfall  I was  actually  left  alone  in  my  house  with  my 
Mjwngwe  boy  and  my  little  Ogobay  boy,  Makondai,  both  of 
whom  were  anxious  to  be  off. 

Old  Ranpano  came  to  beg  mo  not  to  be  offended ; that  he 
dared  not  stay,  but  would  buQd  his  house  not  too  far  away  ; that 
the  mbuiri  was  now  in  town : he  advised  me  as  a friend  to  move 
also ; but  nobody  wished  me  ill — only  he  must  go,  &c. 

I did  not  like  to  abandon  my  houses,  which  had  cost  me  money 
and  trouble,  and  where  I was  more  comfortably  fixed  than  I had 
ever  before  been  in  Africa.  So  I called  a meeting  of  the  people, 
and  tried  to  induce  some  of  them  to  come  over  and  live  with  me. 
Now,  though  they  loved  tobacco,  though  they  worshipped  trade, 
though  they  had  every  possible  inducement  to  come  and  live 
near  mo,  “ their  white  man,”  as  they  called  me,  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  I could  get  some  men  who  had  already 
worked  for  me  to  come  over  and  stay  in  my  place.  These  began 
immediately  to  build  themselves  houses,  and  by  October  8th  the 
little  village  was  built,  of  which  I wsis  now,  to  my  great  surprise, 
offered  the  sovereignty.  I remembered  how  the  new  king  was 
made  in  the  Gaboon ; and  though  it  seemed  romantic  to  bo  the 
chief  of  a negro  town  in  Africa,  the  thought  of  the  contumely 
which  precA'd(!S  the  assumption  of  royalty  deterred  me.  Finally 
the  men  determined  to  have  mo  as  the  chief  next  to  llanj>ano, 
and  with  this  my  ambition  was  satisfied. 
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On  the  1st  of  November  I went  in  a canoe,  >vitli  guns  and 
provisions,  up  to  Irende,  a town  about  forty  miles  up  the 
Fernand  Vaz.  Hereabouts  there  was  likelihood  of  some  good 
hunts ; so  I had  been  told.  In  fact  we  killed  a number  of  wild 
rod  pigs,  and  some  beautiful,  but  very  shy  red  gazelles.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance — which  I think  I ascertained  to  be  a fact — 
that  on  tliis  part  of  the  Fernand  Vaz  the  gorilla  lives  only  near 
the  left  bank,  and  the  chimpanzee  only  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream,  until  one  reaches  the  Kembo  River. 

On  the  nth  I started  for  the  town  of  my  old  friend  Makaga, 
where  I was  heartily  received.  We  went  out  on  a gorilla-hunt 
on  the  10th,  but  took  too  many  men,  and  probably  made  too 
much  noise ; for  we  saw  none,  and  returned  next  day  with  our 
trouble  for  our  pains.  On  the  13th  I went  out  with  only  one 
hunter,  and  he  took  me  to  a part  of  the  country  full  of  the  wild 
pineapple.  The  gorilla  is  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
of  which  it  eats  the  wliite  stems.  We  saw  great  quantities  thus 
eaten  away,  therefore  we  hoped  to  find  here  the  beasts  them- 
selves. 

About  noon,  Hlbele,  my  hunter,  was  some  distance  ahead,  when 
suddenly  I heard  his  gun  fired.  I ran  up,  and  found  he  had  shot 
and  killed  a female  gorilla  about  half-grown. 

Coming  back  we  heard  the  cry  of  the  gorillas  off  at  one  side 
of  our  path^  We  approached,  but  were  discerned,  and  came  up 
only  to  see  four  young  animals  making  off  on  their  all-fours  into 
the  woods.  I noticed  that  in  their  trot  their  hindlegs  seemed  to 
play  in  between  their  arms;  but  they  made  very. good  speed. 

Before  we  got  to  town  again  I shot  a mboyo,  a very  shy  animal, 
of  the  wolf  kind,  with  long  yelloNvish  hair  and  straight  ears.  I 
have  often  watched  these  boasts  surrounding  and  chasing  small 
game  for  themselves.  Tlie  drove  runs  very  well  together ; and 
as  their  policy  is  to  run  round  and  round,  they  soon  bewilder, 
tire  out,  and  capture  any  animal  of  moderate  endurance. 

I found  this  a great  gorilla  country ; the  animals  even  ap- 
proached the  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  I found  that  I need 
not  make  long  journeys  in  order  to  reach  the  hunting-ground. 
But  they  are  very  difficult  of  approach;  the  slightest  noise 
alarms  them  and  sends  them  off.  It  is  only  once  in  a way  that 
you  can  surprise  an  old  male,  and  then  he  will  fight  you. 

On  the  2oth  I got  a second  young  gorilla.  'This  time  I was 
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accessory  to  its  capture.  We  wore  walking  along  in  silence, 
when  I heard  a cry,  and  presently  saw  before  me  a female  gorilla, 
with  a tiny  baby-gorilla  hanging  to  her  breast  and  sucking.  Tbe 
mother  was  stroking  the  little  one,  and  looking  fondly  doAvn  at 
it ; and  the  scene  was  so  pretty  and  touching  that  I held  my 
fire,  and  considere<l — like  a soft-hearted  fellow — whether  I had 
not  better  leave  them  in  peace.  Before  I could  make  up  my 
mind,  however,  my  hunter  fired  and  killed  the  mother,  who  fell 
without  a straggle. 

The  mother  fell,  but  the  baby  clung  to  her,  and,  with  pitiful 
cries,  endeavoured  to  attract  her  attention.  I came  up,  and 
when  it  saw  me  it  hid  its  poor  little  head  in  its  mother’s  breast. 
It  could  neither  walk  nor  bite,  so  wo  could  easily  manage  it;  and 
I carried  it,  while  the  men  bore  the  mother  on  a pole.  When 
we  got  to  the  village  another  scene  ensued.  The  men  put  the 
body  down,  and  I set  the  little  fellow  near.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
his  mother  he  crawled  to  her  and  threw  himself  on  her  breast. 
He  did  not  find  his  accustomed  nourishment,  and  I saw  that 
he  perceived  something  was  the  matter  with  the  old  one.  He 
crawled  over  her  body,  smelt  at  it,  and  gave  utterance,  from 
time  to  time,  to  a plaintive  cry,  “ Hoo,  boo,  hoo,”  which  touched 
my  heart. 

I could  get  no  milk  for  tlu’s  |v>or  little  fellow,  who  could  not 
eat,  and  consequently  died  on  the  third  day  after  he  was  caught. 
H('  seemtHl  more  docile  than  the  other  I had,  for  he  already 
recognized  my  voice,  and  would  try  to  hurry  towards  me  when 
he  saw  mo.  I put  the  little  body  in  alcohol,  and  sent  it  to  Dr. 
W yman,  of  Boston,  for  dis.scction. 

The  mother  we  skinned ; and,  when  I came  to  examine  Ikt, 
I found  her  a very  singular  specimen.  Her  head  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  gorilla  I ever  saw,  and  the  rump 
was  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  The.se  are  jteculiaritios  which 
made  this  specimen  different  from  all  others  I have  seen.  I 
called  her,  therefore,  the  gorilla  with  the  red  nimj). 

On  the  2itth  and  .30th  of  Nov(>mber  I took  my  last  hunts  near 
Jlakaga’s  place.  I found  gorilla  growing  .scarce.  I had  hunted 
them  too  perseveringly ; so  I determined  to  return  to  Biagano 
to  make  ready  for  my  trip  up  the  Rembo. 

I found  alt  safe,  and  at  once  prepared  for  my  next  trip.  This, 
however,  was  nut  off  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  happen 
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in  these  barbarous  countries  once  in  a while.  On  the  5th  of 
December  I was  poisoned  by  my  cook.  He  was  a Saiigatanga 
fellow,  who  had  been  sent  to  me  from  the  Gaboon  because  I 
could  not  stand  the  cooking  of  my  Biagano  friends.  He  had 
served  in  the  Cape  Lopez  slave-factories,  and  had  there  learned 
treachery  and  thieving.  For  a time  he  behaved  well ; but  by- 
and-by  I began  to  miss  things,  and  made  sure,  after  watching 
the  Camma  fellows  pretty  closely,  that  the  thief  could  be  nobody 
but  my  cook. 

On  this  day  I was  preparing  a tiger’s  skin  which  Igala,  my 
hunter,  had  killed  the  night  before,  and  had  to  send  cook  for 
something  in  my  storehouse.  He  came  back  without  the  key, 
which  he  said  was  lost.  I told  him  if  he  did  not  get  it  before 
night  I would  punish  him. 

I had  Sholomba,  a native  prince,  to  dine  with  me,  and  we  had 
fowls,  chicken-soup,  and  a goat  for  dinner.  It  happened  that 
Sholomba’s  family  hold  chickens  in  abhorrence  as  food,  be- 
lieving that  one  of  their  ancestors  had  been  cured  of  a deadly 
disease  by  the  blood  of  a fowl ; therefore  he  ate  of  the  goat.  I 
took  two  plates  of  chicken-broth,  and  had  scarce  finished  the 
last  when  1 was  seized  with  frightful  pains  and  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea  set  in,  and  lasted  all  night.  I never  suffered  such 
frightful  torments. 

When  I was  first  taken  sick  I called  Boulay,  the  cook,  who 
said  he  had  put  nothing  in  the  soup ; but,  when  charged  with 
poisoning,  turned  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  next  afternoon, 
when  I was  somewhat  easier,  my  people  brought  the  wretch  in. 
He  had  fled  down  river,  but  had  been  caught.  Ranpano  and  all 
were  very  angry,  and  demanded  the  life  of  him  who  had  tried  to 
kill  their  white  man.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  gone  into  my 
storehouse  with  the  key  he  said  was  lost  j and,  after  some  pre- 
varication, he  admitted  that  he  had  taken  two  tablesjwonfuls 
of  the  arsenic  I always  had  at  hand  there,  and  put  it  in  my 
soup.  I owe  my  life  to  his  <wer-dose ; consequently  to  a kind 
Providence. 

Ranpano  kept  Boulay  in  chains  till  I was  weU  enough  to  sit 
in  judgment  over  him.  Then  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
suffer  death ; but  I interfered,  and  desired  that  he  should  be  let 
off  with  one  hundred  and  ten  lashes  with  a whip  of  liippopotamus- 
hide.  Eleven  of  the  stoutest /reemsn  of  the  town  were  chosen  to 
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■administer  the  punishment,  and  wlien  it  was  over  Boulay  was 
again  put  in  chains. 

Bad  news  travels  even  in  this  country,  where  there  are  neither 
mails  nor  post-roads.  Boulay  had  brothers  in  Cape  I.opcz,  who 
in  some  way  lieard  of  his  raseality.  They  W'ere  troubled  at  this 
disgrace  to  their  family,  and  appeared  before  me  one  day  with 
four  slaves  in  their  train.  They  thanked  me  for  not  killing 
their  brother,  which,  they  said,  I had  a right  to  do.  lliey  said, 
“ Boulay  has  conducted  himself  as  a slave  in  trying  to  poison 
his  master.”  Then  they  begged  me  to  give  him  to  them  and  to 
spare  his  life,  and  handed  over  to  mo  the  four  slaves  they  had 
brought  as  an  equivalent 

The  brothers  were  old,  venerable,  and  honest-looking  men. 
They  evidently  grieved  deeply  for  the  crime  of  their  kinsman. 
I told  them  that  in  my  country  we  did  not  “ make  palaver  for 
money that  I might  have  killed  their  brother,  according  to  their 
own  laws.  Then  I calletl  Boulay,  and  told  him  how  meanly  he 
had  treated  me ; then,  taking  off  his  chains  myself,  I handed 
him  over  to  his  brothers,  with  the  four  slaves  they  had  given  me. 
They  thanked  me  again  and  again.  Kanpano  forbade  Boulay 
ever  to  return,  and  so  they  went  back  to  Cajie  I^opez. 

I found  myself,  after  some  weeks,  not  only  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  arsenic,  but  also  cured  of  a fever  which 
had  long  beset  mo.  I have  mentioned,  in  another  jilace,  that, 
where  quinine  has  ceased  to  affect  the  traveller  in  Africa,  solu- 
tions of  arsenic  are  sometimes  administered,  and  with  good  effect, 
in  fever  cases. 
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Mc.>isa?o  and  Hostage  from  Qucngueza  — Outfit  — Makondai  — Fame  of 
Mr.  Colt  — Goombi  — Reception  — Family  Arrangements  in  Africa  — 
Intermarriage  — Driving  out  a Witch  — Riches  among  the  Camnm  — 
African  Shams — A Sunday  Lecture  — Gorillas  shot  — The  Poison  Ordeal 

— Mliondo  — Effects  of  the  Poison  — Native  Gorilla  Stories  — Charms  — 
Young  Female  Gorilla  caught  — Superstitious  Belief  — Trouble  in  the 
Royal  Family — A Holy  Place  — Obindji’s  Town  — A Royal  Introduction 

— Houses  — Decency  in  Obiudji's  To«-u  — Surjirise  of  the  Negroes  at  my 
Appearance  — Ordeal  of  the  Ring  boiled  in  Oil  — Bashikduay  — Kouloo- 
kamba  — Another  new  A|)e  — Oouamha,  or  Hunger  for  Meat  — Grace 
before  Meat  — A Day’s  Work  in  Africa — Checks — I am  counted  a 
Magician, 

Towards  the  close  of  January,  1858,  when  I was  thinking  of 
King  Qucngueza  and  of  my  approaching  visit  to  him,  the  old 
fellow  sent  down  his  eldest  son  to  me  with  a lot  of  ebony,  and 
his  youngest  son,  a boy  of  ten,  who  was  to  be  left  with  me. 
Quengueza  sent  word  that  I must  come  soon ; that  I should  have 
Ids  escort  to  go  to  the  far  interior,  and  tliat  ho  was  ready  to  cut 
ebony  for  me.  Meantime,  lest  I should  be  afraid  to  tnist  myself 
in  his  hands,  he  sent  his  young  son,  who  was  to  remain  in 
Itanpano’s  hands  ns  hostage  for  my  safety.  “ You  see,”  he  sent 
word,  “ I am  not  afraid  of  you.  You  may  trust  me.” 

This  message  determined  me  to  get  ready  at  once  for  my  trip. 
I packed  my  goods  and  put  my  house  in  order,  and  at  last  called 
together  the  people  of  Biagano  for  a serious  talk.  I knew  they 
were  opposed  to  my  taking  trade-goods  to  the  interior,  but  I 
could  not  go  without.  I therefore  told  them  that  I not  oidy  now 
was,  but  intended  to  remain  their  white  man ; that  I took  goods 
only  to  pay  my  way,  and  that  my  explorations  would  help  their 
trade,  while  I only  wanted  to  hunt.  At  the  same  time  I told 
them,  if  they  did  not  help  mo  with  canoes  I should  leave  them 
and  never  come  back.  They  were  glad  to  let  me  go  where  I 
wished,  and  to  help  me  as  iar  as  I needed  help. 

Next  day  I had  a more  formal  ceremony  still.  In  my  houses 
remained  about  two  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  ebony  and  goods, 
together  with  ivory,  all  my  sj>ecimen8  not  sent  to  America,  and 
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various  other  things  of  value.  The.se  were  to  remain,  and  I hatl 
to  trust  to  the  honour  of  a parcel  of  black  fellows  for  their  safety. 

Accordingly  I took  Rnnpano  and  some  of  his  head-men  all 
over  the  premises,  showed  them  everyihing  I had  which  was  to 
remain ; then  said,  “ Give  me  a man  to  keep  all  safe,  that  I,  who 
am  your  white  mau,  may  lose  nothing.” 

They  gave  me  at  once  old  Rinkimongami,  the  king’s  brother, 
to  whom  I promised  good  pay  if  my  things  were  kept  safe. 

Then  I distributed  tobacco  to  all  the  people  ; and  next  morn- 
ing (February  2Gth)  we  set  oflf  for  Goombi,  Quenguezii’s  place. 

I had  to  take  my  big  boat,  because  no  canoe  would  hold  all 
the  goods,  jK)wder  and  shot,  guns  and  provisions  I required.  I 
had  20  guns,  150  pounds  of  lead,  200  pounds  of  coarse  trade - 
powder,  30  pounds  of  fine  powder  for  myself,  about  10,000  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  400  pounds  of  beads,  and  quantities  of  iron  and 
brass  pots,  kettles,  and  pans ; caps,  coats,  shirts,  looking-glasses, 
fire-steels,  flints,  knives,  plates,  glasses,  spoons,  hats,  &c.,  &c. 
This  is  an  African  explorer’s  outfit.  For  this  I hoi)ed  to  get  not 
only  friendly  treatment,  but  ebony,  ivory,  and  wax,  and  perhaps 
India-rubber.  But  all  that  was  only  by  the  way.  Gorillas  were 
my  chief  object,  and  the  exploration  of  the  far  interior.  Quen- 
gueza  liad  promised  mo  safe  conduct  to  points  very  far  bock 
towards  the  unknown  centre  of  the  continent ; and  as  I was  the 
first  white  man  to  venture  up  in  this  direction,  so  I was  auxious 
to  get  as  far  as  possible. 

We  were  fifteen  in  all  in  my  boat.  Another  canoe,  with  other 
fifteen  men,  followed  us.  In  my  own  boat,  Jombuai,  a fellow 
from  my  own  town,  and  who  had  married  some  wives  up  the 
Rembo,  was  the  head  man ; Quengueza’s  little  boy  was  of  our 
party,  and  also  the  brave  httle  Makondai,  whom  I had  at  first 
determined  to  leave  behind,  as  being  too  small  to  stand  the 
fatigues  of  such  a journey.  The  little  fellow  entreated  so  to  be 
taken  with  us  that  I at  last  consented.  He  behaved  like  a trump, 
and  I had  no  occasion  to  regret  my  confidence  in  him. 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  February  20th,  1858.  WTien 
wo  had  got  a few  miles  up  river  the  slaves  of  Jombuai  came 
down  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and  brought  him  a large  quantity  of 
plantains — a welcome  accession  to  our  provision-store.  A few 
miles  up  and  we  were  clear  of  the  mangroves,  and  the  river 
began  to  widen,  and  its  shores  became  beautifuL  Fine  palms 
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lined  the  banks,  and  seemed  eyen  to  guard  them  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  full  river,  which  ran  along  quite  level  with 
its  banks. 

We  pulled  nearly  all  night,  and  by  noon  of  the  next  day 
reached  Monwe  Island,  thirty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  but  only  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  as  the  reader  will 
see  by  the  map.  Here  we  took  a rest,  the  heat  being  excessive. 

A little  above  Monwe  the  Fernand  Vaz  becomes  much  nar- 
rower. It  then  takes  an  easterly  direction ; and  from  this  point 
upward  it  is  known  to  the  natives  as  Kembo,  which  means  “Tlie 
River.”  At  Qiiayoinbi  several  small  islands  divide  the  river 
temporarily  into  different  channels,  without,  however,  seriously 
obetructiug  the  navigation. 

The  land  which  divides  the  river  into  three  here  we  found  to 
be  mere  mud-banks,  half  overflowed  and  covered  with  reeds. 
When  we  got  into  the  main  stream  I found  it  suddenly  nar- 
rower, but  a full  rushing  tide,  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  from 
four  to  five  fathoms  in  depth  all  along,  with  no  shallows  or  other 
impediments  to  navigation. 

On  the  28th  wo  passed  numerous  towns,  my  men  shouting, 
singing,  and  firing  guns  at  every  inhabited  place,  and  the  people 
gazing  at  us  from  shore  in  great  wonder.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  ashore  at  the  village  of  “ Charley,”  a quarrelsome  fellow, 
who  had  become  known  to  white  traders  some  years  before  by 
seizing  and  imprisoning  a whole  canoe-load  of  negroes  who  had 
been  sent  up  on  a trading  expedition.  He  put  them  into  a very 
uncomfortable  kind  of  stocks  called  tUchogo,  which  consists  of  a 
heavy  billet  of  wood  in  which  the  feet  are  stuck,  and  a lighter 
billet  into  which  the  hands  are  secured.  Thus  the  man  is  help- 
less both  against  men  and  against  musquitoes  and  flies ; and 
here  the  poor  fellows  were  kept  till  the  trader,  who  was  waiting 
in  a ship,  sent  up  a ransom  for  them. 

The  two  chiefs  treated  me  very  well,  and  said  they  felt  friendly 
towards  me,  as  indeed  they  showed  by  killing  in  my  honour  the 
fatted  calf  (it  was  a goat),  and  sending  besides  some  chickens 
and  plantains.  They  were  much  alarmed  at  the  charmed  pistol 
(one  of  Colt’s  revolvers),  which  I fired  off  to  show  them  how 
many  of  tliem  I eould  kill  without  stopping;  and  I owe  my 
safety,  in  fact,  to  Mr.  Colt,  whose  wares  have  a great  reputation 
wherever  I have  been  in  Africa. 
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We  slept  all  day,  and  towards  sunset  set  out  up  river  again. 
I made  the  men  pull  all  night,  giving  them  tobacco  to  keep 
them  awake.  They  smoked,  sang  their  most  exciting  songs, 
and,  whenever  we  passed  a to\ra,  fired  off  guns ; being  deter- 
mined, so  they  said,  to  let  all  the  country  know  that  their  white 
man  was  ascending  the  Kemlw. 

About  one  o’clock  the  next  day  (the  29th)  we  came  to  Goumbi, 
the  residence  of  King  Quengucza.  Here  we  were  received  in  a 
most  triumphant  manner.  I could  not  make  myself  heard  for 
shouts  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The  whole  population  of  (ioumbi 
crowded  down  to  the  shore  to  see  me  ; and  I was  led  up  in  pro- 
cession to  an  immense  covered  space,  capable  of  holding  at  least  a 
thousand  people,  and  surrounded  by  seats.  These  were  quickly 
filled  up  by  the  people,  among  whom  I presently  found  there 
were  strangers  from  various  jwirts  of  the  interior,  drawn  tliither 
by  the  news  that  I was  coming  up  to  Goumbi,  and  now  gazing 
at  me,  and  esjiccially  at  my  hair,  with  the  greatest  wonder  in 
their  countenances. 

A large  high  scat  was  appointed  for  me,  and  another  close  to 
it  was  for  Querigueza,  who  presently  arrived,  and,  with  a face 
beaming  with  joy,  shook  hands  with  me. 

He  is  an  old,  whito-woollcd  negro,  very  tall,  spare,  and  of  a 
severe  countenance,  betokening  great  enci^y  and  courage,  which 
he  has,  and  for  wliich  ho  is  celebrated  aU  over  this  country.  He 
is  a very  remarkable  man,  for  Jiis  opportunities ; and  has  more 
natural  intelligence  than  any  other  negro  I met  in  Africa.  He 
made  haste  to  explain  to  me  that,  as  he  was  in  mourning  for  his 
brother,  who  had  died  two  years  ago,  ho  could  not  diess  finely. 
He  had  on  a finely-knit  black  cap,  and  a cloth  of  black  also, 
both  of  Ashira  make,  and  really  beautiful ; no  shirt — which 
article  is  not  allowed  to  mourners — and  an  American  coat  too 
small  for  him. 

When  he  had  done  welcoming  me,  I called  his  little  son, 
Akoonga,  whom  he  had  sent  me  as  a hostage,  and  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  my  canoe.  When  he  came  forwanl,  I said 
to  the  king,  in  a loud  voice,  that  the  people  might  hear,  “ You 
sent  your  son  to  me  to  keep,  so  that  I might  feel  safe  to  come  to 
yon.  I am  not  afraid.  I like  you,  and  can  trust  you.  I believe  you 
will  treat  me  and  my  men  rightly ; and  therefore  I have  brought 
your  little  son  back  to  you.  I do  not  want  him  for  safety.” 
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At  this  there  was  tremendous  shouting,  and  all  the  people 
seemed  overjoyed. 

Then  I reminded  the  king  of  his  promise  to  let  me  go  into 
the  interior,  and  to  help  me.  The  king  and  the  people  shouted 
aj)proval.  Then  I said  I had  come  to  benefit  them.  I had 
brought  goods,  and  would  buy  their  ebony  and  ivory,  as  much 
as  they  would  get.  At  this  announcement  the  sliouts  and 
rejoicings  grew  boundlt*s8  and  obstreperous.  I liad  touched — as 
I expected — their  most  sensitive  nerve. 

^fhe  king  then  rose  to  reply.  There  was  immediately  a dead 
silence — for  Quengueza  is  honoured  by  his  people.  He  first 
gave  me  a large  house,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  It  had  a 
veranda  with  seats  in  front.  Then  he  turned  to  the  people, 
and  said : — 

“ This  is  my  ntmgani  (white  man).  He  has  come  from  a far 
country  to  sec  mo.  I went  down  to  beg  him  to  come  up  to  me. 
Now  he  has  come.  Let  no  one  do  luiy  harm  to  his  people. 
For  him,  I need  not  speak.  Give  foot!  to  his  people.  Treat 
them  well.  Do  not  steal  anything.  A big  palaver  would  come 
on  you.” 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Ashira  and  Bakalai,  who 
were  present,  sriyiug,  “Ikjwarel  Do  not  steal  my  white  man, 
for,  if  you  should  make  the  attempt,  I would  sell  you  all.” 

This  closed  the  ceremonies.  I was  permitted  to  go  to  my 
house  ; and  the  people  were  ordered  to  go  down  and  unload  my 
boat,  and  bring  my  things  up  to  the  house. 

Goumbi  is  ninety-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  last  town  of  the  Gamma;  and  is  important  because  it 
commands  the  whole  of  the  upper  river,  so  far  as  the  natives 
are  concerned,  by  an  hereditary  right.  The  Abouj'a  family, 
who  reside  in  Goumbi,  and  of  whom  Quengueza  is  the  chief, 
claim,  and  are  allowed  to  have,  the  sole  right  of  trading  up 
river.  Sometimes  they  allow  a few  down-river  Gamma  who  have 
wives  in  Goumbi  to  go  up  and  cut  ebony ; but  even  this  pri- 
vilege is  sparingly  granted,  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
Quengueza  has  a monopoly  of  all  the  commerce  with  the  rich 
country  beyond,  and  really  considers  the  j>eople  who  live  above 
him  as  his  vassals. 

It  is  very  singular  that  among  all  these  people  descent  and 
inheritance  are  taken  from  the  mother.  The  son  of  a Gamma 
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man  by  a woman  of  another  tribe  or  nation  is  not  courted  a 
Gamma ; and.  to  narrow  it  down  to  families,  to  be  a true  Abouya 
(citizen  of  Goumbi),  it  is  necessary  to  be  bom  of  an  Abouya 
mother.  If  only  the  father  were  Abouya,  the  children  would  be 
considered  half-breeds. 

Up  to  Goumbi  there  is  safe  navigation  for  little  steamers  in 
almost  every  month  of  the  year,  and  with  light-di-aught  steamers 
at  any  time.  The  river  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  the  banks  steep 
all  the  way  up.  About  fifteen  miles  above  Quayombi  the  current 
becomes  stronger.  Hero  the  hills  come  down  to  the  river, 
receding,  however,  above.  The  country  seemed  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive ; and  the  number  of  villages  we  passed  on  our  way 
argues  well  for  its  fertility. 

On  tlie  1st  of  March  1 received  a visit  from  one  Igoumba,  a 
chief  of  the  Ashiras,  an  interior  people.  He  had  fled  from  his 
homo  because  he  Imd  been  act^used  of  practising  sorcery.  Also 
several  Bakaloi  chiefs  came  to  see  mo,  and  asked  me  to  visit 
their  country. 

Quengueza  was  all  this  time  perfectly  happy.  He  danced,  and 
sang,  and  made  jokes,  and  altogether  was  as  jolly  as  though  all 
his  wishes  and  desires  had  been  gratified  at  once.  He  gave  mo 
back  his  little  boy,  Akoonga,  to  stay  with  me ; and,  as  Mokondai 
is  already  my  steward,  the  young  prince  has  been  appointed  to 
wash  my  dishes.  I gave  Quengueza  his  present  of  fifty  yards  of 
cloth,  a gun,  a neptune,  and  some  beads,  &c.  He  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  promised  again  that  I should  go  into  the  interior 
as  far  as  he  had  authority  and  influence.  He  is  an  unusually 
sensible  nt>gro,  and  sees  how  my  explorations  may  be  of  great 
benefit  to  him  so  long  os  he  holds  the  key  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  curiously  superstitious.  For  a year  he  had 
not  passed  down  a street  which  leads  most  directly  to  the  water, 
but  had  always  gone  a roundabout  way.  This  was  because  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  this  street  was  pronounced  to  be  bewitched 
by  an  enemy  of  his  ; and  ho  was  persuaded  that  if  he  passed  by 
it  he  would  surely  die.  Several  times  efforts  had  been  made  by 
distinguished  doctors  to  drive  away  the  witch  whicli  there  lay  in 
wait ; but  the  king,  though  he  believed  in  sorcery,  had  not 
much  faith  in  the  exercisers  or  doctors. 

A last  attempt  to  drive  off  the  aniemba  or  witch  was  made 
on  the  night  of  March  2ud-3rd.  A famous  doctor  from  the 
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fur-off  Bokalai  country  had  been  brought  down  to  perform  this 
act.  His  name  was  Aquailai.  The  people  gathered  in  great 
numlwrs  under  the  immense  hangar  or  covered  sjmce  in  whieli 
I had  been  received,  and  there  lit  fires,  around  which  they  sat. 
The  space  thus  covered  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
forty  wide,  and  roofed  with  bamboo  and  leaves.  About  ten 
o’clock,  when  it  was  pitch-dark,  the  doctor  commenced  opera- 
tions by  singing  some  boasting  songs,  recounting  his  power  over 
witches.  Tliis  was  the  signal  for  all  the  people  to  gather  into 
their  houses  and  about  tlieir  fires  under  the  hangar.  So  much 
Imste  did  they  make,  that  two  women,  failing  to  get  home,  and 
afraid  to  go  farther  through  the  streets,  took  refuge  in  my  house. 

Ne.vt  all  the  fires  were  carefully  extinguished,  all  the  lights 
])ut  out ; and  in  alwut  an  hour  more  not  a light  of  any  kind 
was  in  the  whole  town  except  mine.  I gave  notice  that  white 
men  were  exempted  from  the  rules  made  in  such  cases,  and  this 
was  allowed.  The  most  pitchy  darkness  and  the  mast  complete 
silence  reigned  everywhere.  No  voice  could  be  heard,  even  in 
a whisper,  among  the  several  thoasand  people  gathered  in  the 
gloom. 

At  last  the  curious  silence  was  broken  by  the  doctor,  who, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  began  some  loud  babbling 
of  whicrh  I could  not  make  out  the  meaning.  From  time  to  time 
the  people  answered  him  in  chorus.  This  went  on  for  an  hour, 
and  was  really  one  of  the  strangest  .scames  I ever  took  part  in.  I 
could  see  nothing  but  the  faces  of  the  two  women  in  my  house, 
Avho  were  badly  frightened,  poor  things ! as,  in  fact,  all  the  people 
were.  The  hollow  voice  of  the  witch-diK-tor  resounded  curiously 
through  the  silence ; and  when  the  answer  of  many  mingled 
voices  came  through  the  darkness,  it  really  assumed  the  air  of  a 
seriou.s,  old-fashioned  incantation  scene. 

At  last,  just  at  midnight,  I heard  the  doctor  approtich.  He 
had  bells  girded  about  him,  which  he  jingled  as  he  walked. 
He  went  sepamtely  to  every  family  in  the  town,  and  asked  if 
the  witch  wliich  obstnicted  the  king’s  highway  Indonged  to 
them.  Of  course  all  answered,  No.  Then  he  bi‘gan  to  run  up 
and  down  the  l>ewitehed  street,  calling  out  loudly  for  the  witch 
to  go  off.  Prestmtly  he  came  back  and  announced  that  he 
could  no  longer  see  the  aniemba,  and  that  doubtles.s  she  had 
gone  never  to  come  buck.  At  this  aU  the  people  rushed  out 
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and  shouted,  “ Go  away ! go  away  I and  never  come  back  to 
hurt  our  king !” 

Then  fires  were  lit,  and  we  all  sat  down  to  eai  This  done,  all 
the  fires  were  once  more  extinguished,  and  all  the  people  sang 
wild  songs  until  four  o’clock.  Then  the  fires  were  again  lit. 

At  sunrise  the  whole  population  gathered  to  accompany  their 
king  down  the  dreaded  street  to  the  water. 

Quengueza,  I know,  was  brave  as  a hunter  and  as  a warrior. 
He  was  also  intelligent  in  many  things  where  his  people  wen’ 
very  stupid.  Hut  the  poor  old  king  was  now  horribly  afraid. 
He  was  assured  that  the  witch  was  gone ; but  he  evidently  thotight 
himself  walking  to  almost  certain  death.  He  would  have  refused 
to  go  if  it  had  been  possible.  He  hesitated,  but  at  last,  deter- 
mined to  face  his  fate,  and  walked  manfully  down  to  the  river 
and  back  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  loyal  subjects. 

By  the  Gth,  matters  began  to  be  put  in  train  for  some  hunting- 
expeditions.  Food  was  scarce  in  town  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  strangers  present;  but  the  king’s  thirty  wives — he 
has  only  tliis  moderate  number — bring  food  for  me  and  my  men 
every  iLiy.  Quengueza  has  given  me  Etia,  his  favourite  hunter 
and  slave,  for  a guide  in  the  bu.sh.  This  Etia  is  a fine-looking 
old  man,  a native  of  the  far  interior,  whence  the  king  bought  him 
many  years  ago.  He  lives  now  on  a little  plantation  outside  of 
town,  where  he  has  a neat  house  and  a nice  old  wife,  who  always 
treated  me  in  a kind  motherly  way.  Etia’s  business  is  to  supply 
the  royal  larder  with  “ bush-meat  and  he  hunts  almost  every 
week  for  this  purpose. 

Also,  Quengueza  gave  me  Jlombon,  his  overseer,  chamberlain, 
steward,  man  of  business,  factotum ; the  man  whose  place  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  king’s  private  affairs,  set  his  slaves  to 
work,  oversee  his  plantations,  and  who  had  the  care  of  the  keys 
of  the  royal  houses.  Mombon  was  to  see  that  I was  made  com- 
fortable in  town. 

A man’s  wealth  is  reckoned  here,  first  by  the  number  of  slave.s 
he  owns,  next  by  the  number  of  wives,  and  tlum  by  the  number 
of  chests.  Cliests  are  used  to  secure  g(X)ds  in.  Therefore  chests 
have  come  to  be  the  synonym  here  for  property  of  this  kind,  as 
banks  indicate  money  with  us.  Now  chests,  to  be  secure,  must 
have  locks,  and  therefore  locks  of  American  make  are  in  great 
demand  all  over  this  country.  Native  locks  arc  not  very  secure. 
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But  as  locks  secure  chests,  so  keys  are  worn  in  great  numbers  as 
the  outward  symbol  of  ownership  in  locks,  and  chests,  and  pro- 
perty. And  I found  shams  even  in  Goumbi,  for  several  of  my 
Gamma  friends  had  a great  array  of  chests,  most  of  which  were 
empty ; and  indeed  it  is  the  mode  to  collect  as  many  boxes  as 
you  can,  no  matter  if  you  have  nothing  to  put  in  them. 

Some  of  their  houses  have  locks  also.  But  to  have  a lock  you 
must  have  a door ; and  though  this  door  is  but  a very  narrow, 
shabby  affair,  a whole  git;at  tree  must  be  whittled  down  with 
their  rude  axes  to  make  the  board  which  shall  answer  for  a 
door.  Therefore  doors  are  a luxury  in  Goumbi,  as  indeed  also 
on  the  coast. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th,  I rested,  and  had  a talk  with  the  people, 
trying  to  explain  to  them  something  about  the  one  true  God, 
and  the  absurdity  of  their  superstitions.  They  have  always  one 
answer  to  everything  a white  man  says  against  their  customs, 
and  this  was  brought  forward  this  day,  as  usual.  An  old  man 
said,  “ You  are  white,  we  are  black.  The  God  who  made  you 
did  not  make  iis.  You  are  one  kind  of  people,  we  are  another. 
You  are  mbuiri  (spirits),  and  do  not  need  all  the  fetiches  and 
idols  that  wo  have.  We  are  poor  people,  and  need  them.  God 
gave  you  the  good  things,  to  us  he  has  not  given  anything.” 

It  is  diflScult  to  meet  this  point  of  difference  of  race,  which  is 
asserted  in  all  good  faith  by  every  honest  negro  you  meet  in 
Africa.  Y’^ou  cfinnot  convince  them  that  they  and  we  are  aU 
men  and  brethren.  And  till  you  do  this,  they  remain  strong  in 
their  superstitions. 

On  the  8th  we  started  for  a two  days’  hunt.  Etia  and  Gambo, 
the  latter  a son  of  Igoumba,  an  Ashira  chief,  and  a noted  hunter, 
and  a few  others,  with  myself,  made  up  the  party.  We  set  out 
from  Etia’s  house,  where  the  old  fellow  had  skulls  of  elephants, 
hippopotami,  leopards,  and  gorillas  ranged  around  as  trophies 
of  his  prowess.  Gambo  was  an  ill-looking  fellow,  by  reason  of 
being  much  pitted  with  the  small-pox ; but  he  had  fiery  eyes, 
good  courage,  and  a kind  heart,  as  I discovered. 

I was  amused  at  a remark  Quengueza  made,  as  we  started 
from  the  town  together.  “ See,”  said  he,  to  some  people,  “ how 
hunters  love  each  other!  No  matter  if  they  come  from  different 
nations,  and  are  different  people.  See  how  my  white  man  loves 
these  black  hunters !” 
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We  had  been  going  tlirough  the  woods  about  tliree  hours, 
when  at  last  we  came  upon  fresh  gorilla-tracks.  Etia  now  set 
out  by  himself,  while  Ganibo  and  I walked  silently  in  another 
direction.  The  gorilla  is  so  difficult  of  approach  that  we  had 
literally  to  creep  through  the  thick  woods  when  in  their  vicinity. 
The  dead  silence  and  the  tediousness  of  the  approach,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  hunter  cannot  expect  to  see  his  enemy  till 
he  is  close  upon  him,  while  oven  then  the  gloom  of  the  forest 
makes  him  hut  dimly  visible — all  this  makes  tlic  hunt  of  this 
animal  most  trying  to  the  nerves.  For  it  is  in  the  hunter’s 
mind  that  if  he  misses — if  his  bullet  does  not  speed  to  the  most 
fatal  j)oint,  the  woundi;d  and  infuriated  animal  will  make  short 
work  of  his  opponent. 

As  we  crept  silently  along,  suddenly  the  woods  resounded  with 
the  report  of  a gun.  M’e  sped  at  once  towards  the  quarter 
whence  the  report  came,  and  there  found  old  Etia  sitting  com- 
jilacently  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  largc'st  female  gorilla  I 
ever  saw.  lie  had  hit  her  fatally  with  his  first  ball.  The  total 
height  of  the  animal  W'as  4 feet  7 inches ; length  of  the  hand, 

inches;  length  of  the  foot  from  the  hair  comjirising  the  heel, 

inches;  round  of  hand  above  the  thumb,  ftj  inches;  ditto, 
under  the  thumb,  9 inches.  Length  of  the  fingers  (liands) : 
thumbs,  1|  inches;  first  finger,  4 inches;  second,  4|  inches; 
third,  3^-  inches;  fomdh,  3J  inches.  Circumference  of  the  fingers 
(hands)  : thumb,  2|  inches ; first  finger,  3^  inches ; second, 
4 inches;  third,  3J  inches;  fourth,  3 inches.  Circumference  of 
the  toes : thumb,  3.^-  inches ; first  finger,  2|  inches ; second, 
2|  inches ; third,  inches ; fourth,  1|  inches.  This  was  a 
huge  animal  for  a female,  for  these  are  always  much  smaller 
than  the  males. 

The  next  morning  I heard  a great  commotion  on  the  planta- 
tion, !Uid  learned  that  an  old  doctor,  named  Olanga-Condo,  was 
to  drink  the  mboimdou.  This  is  an  intoxicating  ptason,  which  is 
la-licved  by  these  people  to  confer  on  the  drinker — if  it  do  not 
kill  him — the  power  of  divination.  It  is  much  used  in  all  this 
part  of  the  country  to  try  persons  accused  of  witchcraft.  A p<«r 
fellow  is  supposed  to  have  bewitched  his  neighbour,  or  the  king, 
and  he  is  forced  to  drink  inlx)undou  to  establish  his  innot^ence. 
If  the  man  dies  he  is  declared  a witch.  If  he  s\irvivcs  he  is 
innocent.  This  ordeal  is  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes,  who 
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ofton  run  away  from  home  and  stay  away  all  their  lives  rather 
than  submit  to  it,  Tlie  doctors  have  die  reputation  of  being 
unharmed  by  the  mboundou;  and  I am  Ixnind  to  admit  diat 
Olanga  drank  it  without  serious  consequences.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a deadly  and  sjieedy  poison.  I have  seen  it  administered,  and 


Hbounduo  L^Jif  (half  size).* 


have  seen  the  poor  drinker  fall  down  dead,  with  blood  gushing 
from  his  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose  in  five  minud's  after  taking  the 
dose.  I wa.s  told  by  a native  friend  that  sometimes,  when  the 
mboundou-ilrinker  is  really  hated,  the  dose  is  strengthened 
secretly ; and  this  was  the  case,  I suppose,  in  those  inshuices 
where  I saw  it  prove  fatah  I have  also  been  assured  by  negroes 

♦ 1 (pivc  to  Prof.  John  'I’oiTcy,  of  New  York,  some  of  tlic  leaves  anil  root  of 
this  rcinarkalile  plant  for  chemical  analysis,  and  insert  here  the  note  in  which 
he  communicatea  his  opinion  as  to  its  properties  anil  chemical  affinities. 

” 96,  St  Mark's  PUcc,  New  York,  Nov.  27th,  1860. 

“ Mt  dear  Sir, — The  leaf  anil  root  of  the  mboumloti  wliich  you  placed  in 
my  hands  for  examination  arc  insufficient  materials  for  dctcrminini'  with  ccr- 
tainty  the  ]ilaut  to  which  they  lielong.  From  the  intensely  jioisonous  quality 
of  the  root,  and  the  symptoms  which  result  from  its  ailministratiou,  there  can 
1h'  little  doubt  that  the  active  principle  is  a vegeto-alkiili  lielonging  to  the 
Strychnine  group.  Under  a |K)werful  glass,  I liavc  not  Iwu  able  to  detect  any 
crystalline  salt  in  the  Imrk.  Tlie  taste  of  the  infusion  is  extremely  bitter. 
The  ligneous  j«rtion  of  the  linrk  is  much  less  active,  is  very  hanl,  and,  from 
the  numerous  annual  rings,  it  must  be  of  very  slow  growth. 

“ llie  mlioundou  pretty  certainty  belongs  to  a mttumi  order  that  contains 
many  venomous  plants — viz.,  the  Looaniace*  ; and,  from  the  peculiar 
veining  of  the  leaves,  it  is  probably  a sjaeies  of  Strychiios  Ix'longing  to  that 
section  of  the  genus  which  includes  N.  mix  vomica. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ Mr.  Paul  U.  Du  Chaillii.”  “ John  Torrey. 
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that  sometimes  the  veins  of  the  person  who  drinks  it  burst 
open. 

Thi.s  time  1 overloohcnl  tlie  whole  operation.  Stweral  of  the 
native.s  took  the  root  and  scraped  it  into  a lx)wl.  To  this  a ]>int 
of  water  was  poured.  In  about  a Tiiinute  fennentation  took 
place  : the  ebullition  looked  very  much  like  that  of  ehami)a}?ne 
when  poured  into  a f'la.ss.  The  water  then  took  the  redtlish 
colour  of  the  cuticle  of  the  mboundou  nx)t.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion subsided,  Olanga  wa.s  called  by  his  friends.  The  drinker  is 
not  permitted  to  bo  present  at  the  preparation  of  the  mboimdou, 
but  he  may  send  two  friends  to  see  that  all  is  fair. 

\\1ien  Olanga  came  ho  emptied  the  bowl  at  a draught.  In 
almut  five  minutes  the  poison  took  cft'ect.  He  began  to  stagger 
about.  His  eyes  became  blotKlshot.  His  limbs  twitched  con- 
vulsively. His  speech  grew  thick;*  and  other  imj)ortant  sym- 
ptoms showed  themselves,  which  are  considi'red  as  a sipgi  that 
the  poison  will  not  be  fatal.  The  man’s  whole  behaviour  was 
was  that  of  a drunken  man.  lie  b<?gan  to  babble  wildly ; and 
now  it  was  supposed  that  the  inspiration  was  upon  him.  Imme- 
diately they  begun  to  ask  him  whether  any  man  was  trying  to 
bewitch  Quengueza.  This  qtiesfion  was  rejamted  several  times. 
At  last  he  said,  “ Yes,  some  one  was  trying  to  bewitch  the  king.” 
Then  came  the  query,  “AVho?”  Hut  by  this  time  the  jawr 
fellow  was  fortunatedy  hopelessly  tipsy,  and  incapdde  of  reason- 
able sj)cech.  lie  babbled  some  unintelligible  jargon,  and  pre- 
sently the  palaver  wa.s  declared  over. 

Wliilo  he  was  being  questioned,  alx)ut  one  hundred  people  sat 
around  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  These  they  beat  regularly 
upon  the  ground,  and  sung  in  a monotone, 

“ If  he  is  a Aviteh,  let  the  mixmnilou  kill  him. 

If  he  is  not,  let  the  mlxmiulou  go  out.” 

The  whole  ceremony  lastecl  about  half  an  hour ; and  when  it 
was  over  the  people  dispersed,  and  Olanga,  who  had  by  that 
time  partially  recovered,  lay  down  to  sleep.  I was  told  that 
this  old  Olanga  could  drink  the  poison  in  very  considerable 

* A frequent  and  involimtarj’  discharge  of  the  urine  is  the  suri'st  indication 
that  the  mhoundou  will  have  no  fatal  effect,  as  it  proved  with  Olanga,  other- 
wise it  is  generally  followed  hy  death.  'Hie  very  wools  employed  Iw  the 
men  when  any  one  drinks  the  ))oi.son  seem  to  imply  what  are  its  usual  consc- 
fjueuces. 
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(|niuititips  and  at  frequent  intervals,  with  no  oflier  ill  effect  tlijm 
this  intoxication.  This  gave  him,  of  course,  a great  name  among 
these  superstitious  peoph>. 

When  the  mboundou  ceremony  was  over  we  returned  to 
Goumbi.  Next  day  (the  10th)  wo  were  to  go  to  a considerable 
distance,  to  a sj)ot  where  Etia  gave  me  hopes  we  should  catch  a 
young  gorilla  alive,  perhaps.  This  I was  most  anxious  of  all  to 
do.  I would  have  goue  through  any  hardships  and  peril  to  get 
one  large;  enough  to  be  kept  alive. 

This  time  we  had  a large  party : Etia,  Gambo,  myself,  and 
ten  men,  each  armed  and  laden  with  jirovisions  for  a couple  of 
days.  The  men  were  coven'd  with  fetiches  and  charms.  They 
had  painttnl  their  faces  red,  and  had  cut  their  hands  — this 
bleeding  of  the  hands  being  done  for  luck.  The  fellows  were 
very  nearly  naked — but  this  is  their  usual  habit. 

As  for  me,  I had  also  made  extm  preparations.  I had  black- 
ened my  face  and  hands  with  powdered  charcoal  and  oil,  and 
my  blue  drilling-shirt  and  trousf'rs  and  bla«'k  shoes  made  me  as 
dark  as  any  of  them.  My  revolver  hung  at  my  side,  with  am- 
munition-bag and  brandy-flask.  3Iy  rifle  lay  upon  my  shoulder. 
All  this  excited  the  admiration  of  the  crowd  who  assembled  to 
see  us  set  out. 

Queugueza  was  greatly  delighted,  and  exclaimed,  “Mdiat 
kind  of  ntanfiani  (white  man)  is  this?  He  fears  nothing;  he 
cares  for  neither  sun  nor  wat(;r ; ho  loves  nothing  but  the  hunt.” 

The  old  fellow  charged  the  j ample  to  take  great  care  of  his 
white  man,  and  to  defend  him  with  their  lives  if  need  be. 

Wo  travelled  all  day,  and  about  sunset  came  to  a little  river. 
Here  we  lx*gau  at  once  to  make  a fire  and  leafy  shelters  for  the 
night.  Scarce  was  the  firewood  gathered,  and  we  safely  bestowed 
under  our  shelters,  than  a storm  came  up,  which  lasted  half  an 
hour.  Then  all  was  clear  once  more.  We  cooked  plantains  and 
smokwl  fi.sh.  I fried  a piece  of  ham  for  myself;  and,  with 
tobacco,  afterwards,  we  were  ns  jolly  ns  could  be.  Now  came 
stories  of  gorillas,  to  which  I always  listened  with  great  interest. 
Tlie  natives  of  the  whole  gorilla  region  have  like  siijierstitions 
about  these  ferocious  beasts,  though  each  relater  speaks  from 
different  authority. 

“ I remember,”  said  one,  “ my  father  told  me  he  once  went 
(Hit  to  the  fore.st,  when  Just  in  his  path  he  met  a great  gorilla. 
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My  fiiflier  liad  liis  spoar  in  liis  hands ; when  tho  gorilla  saw  the 
8i>ear  ho  began  to  roar.  Then  my  father  was  terrified  and 
dropped  his  spear.  When  the  gorilla  saw  that  my  father  dropped 
tho  spear  ho  was  plca.sed.  He  looked  at  him,  then  left  him  and 
wont  into  tho  thick  forest.  Then  my  father  was  glad,  and  went 
on  lus  way.” 

Hero  all  shouted  together,  “Yes!  so  we  must  do  when  we 
meet  tho  gorilla.  Droj)  tlie  spear,  'niat  aj)i)eas<!8  him.” 

Next  Gambo  sjwkc  : “ Several  dry  seasons  ago  a man  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  my  village  after  an  angry  quarrel.  Some 
time  after  an  .Vshira  of  that  village  was  out  in  the  forest.  He 
met  a very  largo  gorilla.  That  gorilla  was  the  man  who  had 
disapjwared.  He  had  tumetl  into  a gorilla.  He  jumped  on 
the  pof)r  Ashira,  and  bit  a piece  out  of  his  arm.  Then  he  let 
him  go.  Then  the  man  came  lau-k,  with  hisbleeding  arm.  He 
told  mo  this.  I hope  we  shall  meet  no  such  man-gorillas.  They 
ai'e  verj'  wiektal.  We  would  liave  terrible  times.” 

Chorit*.  “No,  we  shall  not  meet  such  wicked  gorillas.” 

Tdien  one  of  the  men  spoke  up : “ If  we  kill  a gorilla  to-mor- 
, row',  I should  like  to  have  a piece  of  the  brain  for  my  fetich. 
Nothing  makes  a man  so  brave  as  to  have  a fetich  of  gorilla’s 
brain.  This  gives  a man  a strong  heart.” 

Chorm  (of  those  who  remained  awake) : “ Yes  ! tliis  gives  a 
man  strong  heart.” 

Thus  wo  gradually  dropp(?d  off  asleep. 

Next  morning  we  cleaned  and  reloaded  our  guns,  and  started 
off  to  the  hunting-ground.  There  is  a particular  little  berry 
growing  close  to  the  ground  of  which  the  gorilla  is  very  fond, 
and  where  this  is  found  in  abundance  you  are  sure  to  meet  tho 
animal.  We  had  gone  on  about  an  hour  when  we  heard  the. 
cry  of  a young  gorilla  after  its  mother.  Etia  heard  it  fii-st,  and 
at  once  jwinted  out  the  direction  in  which  it  was. 

At  once  we  Iregan  to  walk  with  greater  caution  than  before, 
and  presently  Etia  and  Gambo  crept  ahead,  as  they  were  cxjTcrt 
with  the  net,  and  al-so  the  be.st  woodsmen.  I unwillingly  re- 
mained lx>hind,  but  dared  not  go  with  them  lest  my  clumsier 
movements  should  betray  our  pre.sencc. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  hcaixl  two  guns  fired.  Running  uj) 
we  found  the  mother-gorilla  shot,  but  her  little  one  had  e,s<'aj)ed. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  catch  it. 
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Tlio  ]XK)r  mother  lay  there  in  her  gore,  Imt  the  little  fellow 
was  ofl’  in  the  woods ; so  we  conc(>ale<l  onreelves  hanl  liy  to  wait 
for  its  return.  Presently  it  eamo  up,  jumped  on  its  mother, 
Iwgan  sucking  at  her  breiists  and  fondling  her.  Then  Etia, 
(lainbo,  and  I rushed  ujxjn  it.  Tliough  evidently  less  than  two 
yi^ars  old,  it  proved  very  strong,  and  escaped  from  us.  But  wo 
gave  chace,  and  in  a few  minutes  had  it  fast ; not,  however, 
la-fore  one  of  tho  men  had  his  arm  severely  bitten  by  the  wicked 
little  weteh. 

It  proved  to  be  a young  female.  We  carried  it  back  to  the 
mother,  first  securing  it  with  some  stout  cords  and  sticks.  It 
ran  to  its  dead  motlier,  and  in  a touching  way  buried  its  head 
in  her  bosom,  and  seemed  really  to  feel  grief. 

We  determined  to  go  back  to  the  camp  for  the  day.  The 
mother  was  at  once  skinned,  and  I took  skin  and  skeleton,  while 
the  men  divided  the  meat  among  them.  The  little  one  was 
then  carried  along,  but  proved  very  troublesome,  making  savage 
attempts  to  bite  all  who  came  near  her. 

The  mother-gorilla  was  4 feet  4 inches  in  height ; the  little 
one  W!is  2 feet  1 inch  high.  I lost  the  skin  of  tho  old  one, 
which  was  S|«jiled  before  I could  prepare  it. 

The  little  one,  unhappily,  lived  but  ten  days  after  capture. 
She  pereistcntly  refused  to  eat  any  cooked  food,  and  anything,  in 
fact,  but  the  nuts  and  berries  which  they  cat  in  the  forest,  and 
which  my  men  were  obliged  to  gather  daily  for  her  use.  She  was 
not  so  ferocious  us  the  male  I had  before,  but  quite  as  tn>aeherous 
and  quite  as  untameable.  She  permitted  no  one  to  approach  her 
without  making  offensive  demonstrations.  Her  eyes  secmwl 
somewhat  milder,  but  hud  the  same  gloomy  and  treacherous 
lo<')k,  and  she  had  the  stime  way  as  my  other  intractable  captive 
of  looking  you  straight  in  the  eyes  when  she  was  meditating  an 
attack.  I reinarke<l  also  the  same  maiK0U\Te  practised  by  the 
other  when  she  wished  to  seize  something — say  my  leg,  which, 
by  reason  of  her  chain,  she  could  not  reach  with  her  arm: 
she  looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  then  quick  as  a fljish  threw 
her  body  on  one  leg  and  arm,  and  reached  out  with  the  other 
leg.  Several  times  I had  narrow  escapes  of  a grip  from  her 
strong  gn’at-toe.  I thought  I saw  sometimes  that  when  she 
looked  at  mo  it  was  as  though  she  were  cross-eyed,  but  of  this  I 
could  not  make  certain.  All  her  motions  were  remarkably 
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quick,  and  lier  strengtk,  thou^li  so  small  and  young,  was  extra- 
ordinaiy. 

While  she  was  alive  no  woman  who  was  enceinte,  nor  the 
husband  of  such  woman,  dared  approach  her  cage.  They  believe 
firmly  that  should  the  Inrshand  of  a woman  with  child,  or  the 
woman  her.sclf,  see  a gorilla,  oven  a dead  one,  she  would  give 
birth  to  a gorilla,  and  not  to  a man  child.  Tliis  supei-stitiou  1 
have  noticed  among  other  tribes  too,  and  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Gorilla. 

When  we  returned  to  town  I found  the  king  making  a tre- 
mendous row  about  the  misconduct  of  a piece  of  property  he 
had  iidierited  from  his  de<'caseil  brother.  1 have  already  ex- 
plainwl  that  in  this  country  the  children  do  not  inherit.  AVhon 
a man  die.s,  his  brothers,  if  he  has  any,  come  into  possession  of 
his  pro|>crty.  If  there  are  no  brothers,  then  cousins,  uncles, 
and  only  in  the  last  resort  children.  It  should  be  added  that 
property  means  chiefly  slaves  and  wives.  'The  house  remains 
to  the  widows  till  the  mourning-time  is  over,  and  is  then  burned 
down.  Plantations  are  not  property,  bta'anse  any  man  may 
cultivate  any  piece  of  laud,  but  holds  only  during  use.  Guns 
and  such  jwrsonal  pro{)erty  are  all  divided  immediately  after 
death. 

Now  the  piece  of  property  which  had  cau.sed  Quengueza’s  ire 
was  the  favourite  wife  of  the  dc<’eased  king.  The  mourning- 
time  was  nearly  over,  and  Quengueza  had  announced  that  the 
royal  widows  should  be  divided  among  his  male  relatives — 
cou.sius — he  reserving  to  himself  only  one  or  two  of  the  bt>st- 
looking.  Now  the  royal  fancy  had  been  sot  particularly  ujkju 
this  one  in  question,  and  she,  with  feminine  perverseness,  had 
been  caught  in  an  intrigue  with  a common — but  very  good- 
looking-fellow  of  the  town.  Quengueza  was  highly  enraged. 
He  swore  ho  would  not  take  a single  one  of  his  brother’s  w idows. 
He  swore  revenge  on  the  fellow  wiio  had  so  displaced  him.  The 
jKH)ple  were  very  much  distre.sscd.  They  came  in  a body  and 
beggi.sl  him  to  take  at  least  two  of  his  brother’s  wives.  The 
town  was  agitated  the  whole  day  ujam  the  important  question ; 
and  I was  pleased  to  hear  at  sunset  that  Quengueza  had  at  last 
thought  it  best  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  ja'ople.  So  that 
fuss  was  over. 

The  poor  fellow  wiio  caused  such  a popular  commotion  sent 
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slaves  to  his  majesty  us  a pcaoe-offcring.  But  his  majesty 
grandly  sent  them  back,  and  with  them  word  tlmt  h(>  would 
reeeive  nothing  from  one  who  had  so  injurc<l  him. 

For  several  days  I hunted  the  woods  near  Goimibi,  shooting 
chiefly  birds.  I find  the  birds  and  also  the  quadrupeds  of  this 
region  very  much  the  .same  as  in  the  Cape  Lopez  interior.  Tim 
soil  appears  rich,  and  thick  forests  pn’vail  herealaruts.  Ebony  is 
cut  a little  farther  up  the  river.  India-rubber  vines  I have  not 
seen  in  such  plenty  here.  Elephants  are  abundant  some  twenty 
miles  off.  But  elwny  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  produce  of  the 
vicinity  of  Goumbi. 

On  the  18th  of  Mandi  I asked  Quengueza  to  exjiedite  me  to 
the  interior.  The  Bukalai  and  Ashira  chiefs  had  both  asked  me 
to  come  to  their  eountr)%  assuring  me  good  hunts  and  kiudtreatr 
ment.  Quengueza  spoke  of  more  presents,  as  a way  of  enhancing 
his  importauce  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  I gave  liim  some 
things,  and  “ trusted  ” him  with  200  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  for 
which  he  is  to  give  me  elx)uy  when  I return  from  the  interior. 
1 also  trusted  four  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town.  At  this  the 
whole  population  was  extnivagantly  delighted,  for  this  gave  them 
all  ])rolitable  emjiloyment  at  cutting  elsuiy. 

Ati  last,  on  the  22iid,  we  got  off  for  up  the  river.  Quengueza 
and  I with  my  baggage  were  in  a hu'ge  canoe,  which  hud  twenty- 
two  puddlers.  The  Ashira  and  Bukalai  chiefs  followed  in  other 
canoes,  and  to  them  followed  several  Goumbi  canoes.  It  was 
intensely  hot.  Even  the  negroes  suflered  ; and,  though  1 had  a 
thick  umbrella  over  my  head,  and  sat  quite  still,  I had  frequently 
to  bathe  my  head,  for  1 feared  a sunstroke. 

The  river  is  narrow  but  quite  deep  above  Goumbi,  and  the 
ciUTcnt  is  much  stmnger  than  below.  It  is,  in  fact,  now  a real 
and  liv(!  river,  llow'ing  in  a deep  channel  between  high  lands  aiul 
hills.  Here  I fancy  the  dry  season  does  not  dimiuish  it  so  much 
but  what  steamers  may  always  safely  navigate. 

EverylKKly  complained  but  my  little  Makondai.  The  little 
ms<-al  had  a pride  in  all  he  endm-cd  in  my  company.  Ho  is  the 
most  spiriU^d  little  negro  1 ever  saw,  a real  little  hero ; and  I 
am  glad  I took  him  with  me,  though  it  was  hard  for  him  some- 
times. 

The  first  town  we  stopped  at  was  Akaka,  the  first  of  the  Ba- 
kalai  towns,  about  fifteen  miles  fn>m  (ioumbi.  From  here  I 
coulilsee  tlu!  high  mountains  of  the  fur  interior.  They  rose  blue 
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against  tlie  sky  to  the  E.N.E. ; and  I should  think  the  nearest 
hills  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty-five  miles  away  on  an 
air-line.  Tlic  higli  blue  peaks  were  much  farther  off,  of  course. 
But  these  farthest  peaks  I hoped  yet  to  reach,  there  to  plant  the 
American  flag  where  no  white  man  had  stood  before. 

A little  before  wo  got  to  Akaka  we  came  to  a holy  place  on 
the  river  called  Erendja-  Quengouai  Here  all  hands  got  out  of 
the  canoes  to  dance.  It  is  the  rule  that  all  who  have  not  passed 
up  the  river  before  shall  sing  a song  of  praise  to  the  god  of  the 
place,  and  pluck  a branch  from  a tree  which  must  be  set  in  the 
mud  near  the  shore.  This  is  for  luck.  Poor  Makondai  was 
hurried  oft’ to  take  his  share  in  the  devotions  before  I knew'  what 
was  going  to  be  done.  I also  was  invited,  but  told  (iuengueza 
that  there  was  but  one  God,  to  whom  I trusted  all  of  us. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  “ that  is  good  for  you.  But  we  must  have 
many.  We  are  jxx>r.  We  are  not  like  you  white  men.” 

In  the  afternoon  we  lay  by  at  a j)lantation,  while  a ten-ible 
rainstorm  burst  over  the  country,  cooling  the  air  doliciou.sly. 
These  stonus,  which  come  up  at  this  season  nearly  every  day, 
help  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  heat  which,  without  this  relief, 
would  be,  I believe,  insup})ortable.  To-day  at  noon  my  thci'mo- 
meter  stood  at  1 19°  Eahrenlieit  in  the  shade  of  my  umbrella. 

Whc!i  we  stoj)ped  for  breakfast  next  day,  I notictnl  a little  way 
from  us  au  extraordinary  tree,  quite  the  largest  in  height  and 
circumference  I ever  saw  in  Africa.  It  was  a real  monarch  of 
even  this  great  forest.  It  rose  in  one  straight  and  majestic  trunk 
entirely  branchless,  till  the  top  reached  far  above  all  the  sur- 
roimding  trees.  There  at  the  top  the  branches  were  spread  out 
somew'hat  like  an  umbrella,  but  could  not  give  much  shade, 
being  so  high.  I found  that  this  tree  was  highly  venerated  by 
the  people,  w'ho  call  it  the  oloumi.  Its  kind  are  not  common 
even  here,  where  its  home  is  said  to  be.  Its  bark  is  .said  to  have 
certain  healing  j)roperties,  and  is  also  in  request  from  a belief 
that  if  a man  going  oft'  on  a trading  expcslition  washes  himself 
first  all  over  in  a decix'tiou  of  its  juica-s  in  water,  he  will  be  lucky 
and  shrewd  in  making  bargains.  For  this  reason  great  strips 
were  torn  oft'  this  tree  to  the  height  of  at  least  twenty  fi-et. 

In  the  afternoon  w'e  pa.ssed  a creek  or  bayou,  called  the  Ehva- 
mouos — so  called  because  of  the  exceeding  abundance  there  of 
that  delicious  fi.sh  the  mullet.  Bakalai  villages  now  became 
more  frequent;  and  I see  that  these  people  are  more  energetic 
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ami  provident  than  the  sensliorc  tribes.  At  Mpopo  I saw  thou- 
sands of  jilantain-trees  surrounding  tlie  village.  Finally  we 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Obiudji,  a chief  who  Ls  a great  friend  of 
Quengueza’s,  and  with  whom  we  shall  make  our  headquarters 
for  a while. 

The  jxjople  rushed  down  to  the  banks  to  see  me,  none  of  them 
having  ever  seen  a white  man  before.  They  looked  at  mo  with 
great  curiosity,  and  particularly  admired  my  hair,  which  is  always 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  Africans. 

'We  came  up  firing  guns  and  singing  songs.  WTien  we  ap- 
proached the  shore  Obindji  came  down  in  great  state,  dressed  in 
Ins  silk  hat  (the  crown),  a coat  and  shirt,  and  a nice  (doth.  He 
was  ringing  his  k(mdo,  a bell,  which  is  the  insignia  of  kingship 
hens — something  like  a royal  sceptre. 

I -said,  “ Why  do  you  ring  your  kendo  ? ” 
lie  replied,  “Obindji’s  heart  is  glad,  and  ho  thanks  his 
Mboundji  (fetich)  that  he  has  to-day  come  up  higher  than  he 
ever  stood  before.  A Mbuiri  (spirit)  has  come  to  see  Obindji.” 
When  we  wore  landed,  and  the  two  kings  and  I were  seated  in 
chairs,  the  grand  reception  begun.  Quengueza  gave  a relation 
of  his  entire  inten^ourse  with  me  from  the  time  ho  came  down  to 
see  me  to  the  present  hoiu'.  All  was  said  in  short  sentences ; and 
the  people  who  listened  gave  frequent  approval.  Then  Obindji 
replied,  giving,  in  like  manner,  a statement  of  his  feelings  wlien 
he  heard  that  Quengueza  was  about  to  bring  a white  man  to  see 
him,  &c.  Then  they  clap])cd  hands ; Obindji  shook  hands  with 
me  (very  awkwardly) ; and  then  the  ceremony,  which  had  lasted 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  over. 

The  town  of  Obindji  is,  by  my  reckoning,  about  140  mUes  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a recent  settlement,  and  not  very 
lai^e.  The  family  is  quite  jiowerful ; but  when  their  chief 
wished  to  remove  to  the  river  from  his  inland  settlement,  most 
of  his  people  refused.  These  Bakalai  are  reputed  to  be  very  war- 
like, and  various  circumstances  show  that  they  are  so.  They  are 
much  dreaded  by  other  tribes ; and  I find  that  these  others  have 
left  all  the  right  side  of  the  river  to  their  fighting  neighbours. 
Those  who  live  on  the  river-bank,  however,  aro  in  some  sort 
bound  to  keep  the  peace ; for  they  have  no  right  near  the  water 
but  with  the  leave  of  Quengueza,  and  this  they  get  only  on 
promise  of  peaceable  behaviour. 

Their  hoirses  also  show  their  prominent  trait  They  aro  not 
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built  of  split  bamlxws,  like  those  farther  down  the  river,  but  of 
bark,  which  is  peek'd  off  larpe  tree.s  in  slips  four  to  five  feet  loiif; 
and  a foot  wide,  and  securely  lashed  on  the  sides.  'Phis  makes 
them  tight.  Tlie  bamboo  walls  always  have  ojxai  stri[)s,  through 
which  an  enemy  can  set^  to  slaxit  those  inside.  From  this 
danger  the  bark  walls  prote<'t  them.  The  houses  here  are  small, 
however,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  wide.  They 
are  generally  two  rooms  deep,  and  in  the  back  room  the  family 
sleep,  while  in  front  their  go<xls  are  kept.  In  war-tinu!  they 
change  their  sleeping-places  in  the  hou.se  every  night,  so  that  the 
enemy  may  be  at  a loss  w'here  to  fire  when  atbieking  from  the 
outside. 

'I'lu'y  have  a few  guns  among  them  ; but  a man  who  owns  a 
gun  and  some  |x»wder  is  rich.  They  were  ranch  astonisiied  at 
my  j>ercns.sion-locks,  and  yet  mori'  at  my  revolver,  whi(di  was  a 
constant  marvel  to  them.  Kevolvers  of  simjde  constinefion 
would  bring  almost  any  price  among  these  |ieople  if  they  could 
be  made  with  flinHocks. 

The  town,  and  another  which  lay  just  above;,  separaftal  from 
Obindji’s  by  a narrow  creek,  were  surrounded  with  extensive 
manioc  plantations.  Here  I notice  again  that  the  liakalai  raise 
better  crojm  than  the  lower  tribes. 

During  the  week  so  many  people  came  from  up  the  river  that 
food  grew  s<!arce,  and  Quengueza  sent  down  to  Goumbi  for  suj)- 
plics  for  our  jmrty.  One  very  old  chief  came  down  from  his 
town,  over  a hundred  miles  farther  up  the  river.  When  he  came 
iwhore  Quengueza  and  I went  to  see  liim  in  liis  houst',  waiving 
ceremony  on  account  of  his  age.  When  ho  saw  mo  he  started 
back,  and  was  much  moved.  Ho  exclaimed,  “You  are  not  a 
man.  You  are  a mbuiri”  (sj)irit).  Ho  had  come  the  long 
jounioy,  he  said,  to  see  the  man  who  imwle  guns  and  jwwder ; 
and  I saw  clearly  he  w'i.shed  to  ask  me,  as  the  Fan  people  did,  to 
sit  down  and  make  him  some  gun.s. 

I had  a laugh  at  Quengueza,  who  endeavours  to  teach  all  his 
neighboui-s  the  ideas  he  gets  from  me,  lu  comnion  with  many 
t)f  his  subjects,  the  old  fellow  was  much  tronbletl  with  fleas,  and 
when,  as  he  stooil  talking  with  me,  a flea  became  too  trouble- 
some, he  used  to  adroitly  catch  him,  and  gravely  crack  him  on 
liis  thumbnail.  This  disgusted  me  so  that  I remonstrated,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  reforming  this  one  of  his  abirses.  But  no 
sooner  had  h<;  given  up  the  disgusting  pmctice  himself,  than  he 
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at  once  forbade  it  to  all  bis  own  subjects,  and  became  a most 
zealous  advocate  to  <lecency  among  our  Bakalai  friends. 

“ Why  do  you  crack  your  fleas  before  my  white  man,  eh  ? 
Dirty  fellow ! Go  away ! You  make  my  white  man  sick ! ” he 
used  to  cry  out.  And  to-day,  when  we  hod  our  interview  with 
the  up-river  chief,  Quengueza  was  equally  zealous — though  more 
polite — with  him.  But  the  old  man  replied,  “ Tlius  have  I done 
all  my  life — it  is  now  too  late ” and  gravely  continued  his 
massacre. 

Obindji’s  chair  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  furniture,  the  only 
question  arising  in  my  mind  is  to  know  how  my  friend  Obindji 
fliids  comfort  in  such  a position.  It  is  really  amusing  to  me  to 
look  at  him  while  he  is  seated  on  a little  stool,  his  back  resting 
on  the  main  part  of  the  arm-chair,  while  his  arms  are  supported 
by  two  of  the  roots.  In  this  attitude  he  seems  to  enjoy  his  pipe 
most  wonderfully,  and  presents  a perfect  tyjie  of  African  laziness. 
The  easy-chair  is  made  out  of  a single  root  of  a tree,  and  gene- 
rally the  jwssession  of  one  is  attainable  only  by  rich  men. 


nbiiKJjt  In  Bln 

As  Obindji  is  to  be  our  headquarters,  we  are  having  houses 
built.  The  men  have  gone  out  into  the  forest  to  collect  bark, 
and  loaves,  and  jxists.  Jleantime  the  28tli  was  Sunday,  and  I 
reipiestcd  Quengueza  to  make  the  men  rest  on  this  day,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  nature  of  our  Sabbath. 

The  old  man  was  puzzled  for  a moment,  then  .said  : — 

“ We  are  much  hurried  now.  Suppose  3'ou  put  off  the  Sunday 
for  three  or  four  weeks  ; then  w<!  can  have  as  many  Sundays  as 
you  want.” 
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I had  a slight  attack  of  fever,  caused  doubtless  by  the  great 
heat  we  suffered  from  on  the  river.  Some  of  the  men  hiul  fever, 
too,  and  also  Quengueza’s  brother.  1 gave  them  quinine,  which 
cured  them  and  reli(sved  me  too. 

U|eriver  chiefs  continue  to  come  in  with  their  wives,  slaves, 
and  pr-ople — all  an.xious  to  see  the  man  who  makes  guns,  beads, 
iron  and  brass  kettles,  &c. ; and  all  rapt  in  astonishment  at  my 
strange  appearance.  They  seem  really  to  find  a much  greater 
contrast  between  myself  and  them  than  lean  see.  3I(jst  of  them 
regxrd  me  ns  a jsiwerful  ajiirit,  and  all  admire  Quenpieza’s  for- 
tune, who  has  the  care  of  mo,  and  whose  friend  I am.  ]\lany  of 
the  chiefs  are  fine-looking  fellows,  well  armed  with  spears  and 
bows.  They  seem  brave  and  warlike.  Some  of  their  caps  and 
grass-cloth  are  verj’  finely  made ; and  I am  really  anxious,  the 
more  I see,  to  get  among  the  Asliira,  who  s<H)ra  to  be  the  most 
ingenious  of  all  these  people.  All  these  visitors  had  heard  of  my 
tnistiiig  (Juengueza,  and  now  came  to  beg  goods  from  him,  for 
which  they  would  help  him  to  cut  elsaiy. 

On  the  fiOth  my  house  was  done,  and  I set  up  my  bed  and 
other  household  goods.  I hud  with  me  an  .\merican  clock  ; and 
this  excited  the  constant  wonder  and  awe  of  the  people,  who  could 
not  l>e  persuaded  but  it  was  a spirit,  and  a very  jKJwerfnl  spirit, 
keeping  watch  over  me.  This  day,  also,  a llakalai  chef  who  is 
to  hunt  with  me  brought  me  in  a female  gorilla  which  he  had 
killed  in  the  woods.  This  female  was  not  ijuite  full-grown.  It 
mcasuretl  three  feet  eleven  inches.  Its  canine  teeth  had  not 
attaimsi  their  full  size.  The  face  was  intensely  black,  as  were 
also  the  hands  and  feet,  Tlie  hair  on  the  crown  was  reddish,  but 
not  so  deep  a colour  as  in  some  ohler  females  I have  seen.  On 
the  body  the  hair  was  a blackish-red,  and  no  longer  on  the  arms 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  breast  was  coveretl  only  with 
very  light  down. 

The  heat  is  still  excessive.  It  rains  every  night,  and  that 
somewhat  cools  the  air  ; but  in  the  aftenioon,  my  thennonu'ter, 
standing  in  a well-shaded  place,  ranges  from  lOti'’  to  98°.  There 
is  but  little  breeze,  and  the  air  is  o]>pressively  hot.  On  the  2nd 
of  April  I saw  another  trial  by  ordeal  performed.  A little  boy, 
sou  to  Aquuilai,  the  dt>ctor  who  had  driven  the  witch  from  the 
main  street  of  Gounibi,  reported  that  one  of  Quengueza’s  men  had 
damaged  a Ilakalai  canoe.  Tlte  owner  required  to  be  paid  for 
the  injury.  The  Ooumbi  man  dcnie<l  the  act,  and  aski'd  for  trial. 
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An  Ashira  doctor  was  called  in,  who  said  that  the  only  way  to 
make  the  truth  appear  was  by  the  trial  of  the  ring  boiled  in  oil. 
Hereupon  the  Hakalai  and  the  Goumbi  men  gathered  together, 
and  the  trial  was  at  once  made. 

The  Ashira  doctor  set  throe  little  billets  of  bar-wood  in  the 
ground  with  their  ends  together,  then  piled  some  smaller  pieces 
) between,  till  all  were  laid  as  high  as  the  three  pieces.  A native 

pot  half-fall  of  palm-oil  was  set  ujx>n  the  wood,  and  the  oil  was 
set  on  fire.  When  it  burned  up  brightly  a brass  ring  from  the 
doctor’s  hand  was  cast  into  the  jx)t ; the  doctor  stood  by  with  a 
little  va.se  full  of  grass  soaked  in  water,  of  which  he  threw  in  now 
and  then  some  bits.  This  made  the  oil  blaze  up  afn'sh.  At  last 
all  was  burned  out,  and  now  came  the  trial.  The  accuser,  the 
little  boy,  was  required  to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pot  Ho 
hesitdefl,  but  was  pushetl  on  by  his  father.  The  people  cried 
out,  “ I.et  us  see  if  he  lied  or  told  truth.” 

Finally  he  put  his  hand  in,  seized  the  red-hot  ring,  but  quickly 
dropped  it  having  severely  burnt  his  fingers.  At  this  there  was 
a shout,  “ He  lied ! he  lied ! ” and  the  Goumbi  man  was  declared 
* innocent. 

I ventured  to  suggest  that  he  also  would  bum  his  fingers  if  he 
touched  the  ring ; but  nobody  seemed  to  consider  this  view.  I 
judge  that  where  an  accuser  has  to  substantiate  a charge  in  this 
way  information  is  not  easily  to  be  got. 

On  the  Gth,  at  last,  wo  set  off  for  a two  or  three  days’  lumt. 
Wo  went  up-river  for  about  ten  miles,  and  then  struck  inland  to 
a deserted  Hakalai  village,  where  we  made  our  camp.  When 
that  was  arranged  wo  went  out  to  look  for  goriUa-tracks.  It  wiis 
too  late  to  hunt ; but  Querlaouen,  my  chief  hunt(;r,  wanted  to  be 
ready  for  the  morrow.  I stiw  nothing ; but  Malaouon,  another 
hunter,  came  in  after  dark,  and  said  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  the 
1 kooloo,  and  knew  where  to  find  it  in  the  morning.  I myself  on 

returning  to  the  camp  had  heard  this  cry,  but  did  not  know 
wliat  animal  had  uttereil  it. 

Of  course  I asked  what  this  kooloo  was,  and  received  for 
answer  a circumstantial  description  of  the  animal,  which  thn'w 
me  into  the  greatest  excitement ; for  I saw  that  this  was  most 
certainly  a new  species  of  ape,  of  which  I had  not  even  heiird  as 
yet.  It  was  callixl  kooloo-kamba,  by  the  Goumbi  people,  from  its 
I noise  or  cull,  “ kooloo,”  and  the  Gamma  word  kamba,  which 

means  “ sjK!tik.”  The  Hakalai  call  it  simply  “ koola.” 
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I scarce  slept,  all  niglit  with  fiilgt.-titig  over  tiic  morrow’s 
jiroBjiccts.  Tlie  kooloo  w'as  said  to  be  very  rare  h(*re,  and  tliere 
was  a chance  only  that  we  slionld  find  that  one  whose  call  had 
been  lieard. 

At  last  the  tedious  niftht  was  gone.  At  the  earliest  streak  of 
dawn  I had  my  men  up.  \Vc  had  fixed  our  guns  the  night 
before.  All  was  ready,  and  we  set  out  in  two  parties.  ]\ly  jiarty 
had  l)cen  walking  through  the  forest  aljont  an  himr,  when 
suddenly  I stepjK'd  into  a file  of  ha'ihikoiiay  ants,  whose  fierce 
bites  nearly  made  me  scream.  The  little  rascals  wore  infuriatefl 
at  my  disturbance  of  their  progress,  and  held  on  to  my  legs  and 
to  my  trousei's  till  I picked  them  off.  Of  course  I jumped 
nimbly  out  fif  the  way  of  the  gi-eat  army  of  whicli  they  formed 
part,  but  I did  not  get  off  without  some  severe  bites. 

We  had  hardly  got  chiar  of  the  bashikouays  when  my  ears 
were  siduted  by  the  singular  cry  of  the  ajH)  I wa.s  after.  “ Koola- 
kooloo,  koola-kooloo,”  it  said  several  times.  (iamlxi  and 
Malaouen  alone  were  with  mo.  Gambo  and  I raised  our  eyes, 
and  saw,  high  up  in  a tree-branch,  a largo  ape.  W’e  both  final 
at  once,  and  the  next  moment  the  poor  l)cast  fell  with  a heavy 
crash  to  the  ground.  I nished  up,  anxious  to  se(‘  if,  indeed,  I 
had  a new  animal.  I saw  in  a moment  tlmt  it  was  neither 
a n-shiego  mbouve,  nor  a chimpanze**,  nor  a gorilla.  Again  I 
had  a happy  day — marked  for  ever  wdth  red  ink  in  my  calondiir. 

We  at  once  disembowelled  the  animal,  which  was  a male.  I 
found  in  its  intestines  only  vegetable  matter  and  rtuuains.  The 
skin  and  skeleton  were  taken  into  camp,  where  I ciirwl  tlie  former 
with  arsemie  sufficiently  to  take  it  into  Obindji. 

'J'he  animal  was  a full-gn)wn  male,  four  feet  three  inches  high. 
It  was  less  powerfully  built  than  the  male  gorilla,  but  as  power- 
ful as  either  the  chimpanzee  or  ushiego  mbouve.  When  it  was 
brought  into  Obindji,  all  the  people  and  even  Quenguezo,  at  once 
exclaimed,  “ 'I’liat  is  a kooloo-kamha.”  Then  I asked  themabout 
the  other  apes  I already  knew ; but  for  these  they  had  other 
names,  and  did  not  at  all  confound  the  species.  For  all  these 
reasons  I was  assured  that  my  prize  was  indeed  a new  animal ; 
a variety,  at  least,  of  those  before  known. 

The  kooloo-kamba  has  for  distinctive  marks  a very  round  head  ; 
whiskers  running  quite  round  the  face  and  below  the  chin  ; the 
fime  is  round ; the  cheek-bones  promment ; the  cheeks  sunken  ; 
the  jaws  not  V(  ry  prominent — less  so  than  in  any  of  the  apes. 
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The  hair  is  blaek ; long  on  the  arm,  which  wa.s,  however,  partly 
bare. 

The  chimpanzee  is  not  found  in  the  woods  where  I shot  this 
kooloo-kamba.  The  gorilla  is  evidently  much  the  more  ])o\verful 
animal  of  the  two.  The  kooloo  is,  however,  the  ape,  of  all  the 
great  apes  now  known,  which  most  nearly  approaches  man  in  tlio 
structuri'  of  its  head.  The  capacity  of  tlie  cranium  is  somewhat 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  animal’s  size,  than  in  either  the 
gorilla  or  the  nshiego  mlMuvc.  Of  its  habits  these  people  could 
tell  me  nothing,  except  that  farther  int<;rior  it  was  found  moro. 
frequently,  and  that  it  was,  like  the  gorilla,  very  shy  and  hard 
of  approach. 

Itleat  was  now  becoming  scarce,  and  I was  glad  to  go  back  to 
town  ; and  happier  yet  when  Querlaouen  overhauled  us  with  a 
wild  [lig  as  a prize,  of  which  the  goo<l  fellow  gave  me  half.  The 
negroes  were  feasting  on  the  kooloo-meat,  which  I could  not 
touch.  So  the  pig  was  welcome  to  me,  as  indeetl  it  was  to 
Qnengueza,  whom  wo  found  almost  crying  with  an  affection 
which  is  common  in  Africa,  and  is  called  gouamba — but  for  which 
we,  happily,  have  no  name.  Oouamba  is  the  inordinate  longing 
and  cniving  of  exhausted  nature  for  meat.  The  vegetable  diet 
here  is  not  of  a satisfying  nature  at  best.  Just  nowall  provision^,'*' * “ / ' “ ' 
were  .scarce  in  Obindji,  and  even  Quengueza  had  not  tasted  meat  ^ ^ f- 
for  four  days.  He  was  exhausted,  nervous,  and,  though  a stout 
old  fellow,  really  whimpering.  This  was  gouamba,  of  which  I *a<-  i 
have  suffered  often  enough  in  these  wilds  to  voui'h  that  it  is  a 
real  and  frightful  torture. 

The  rainy  st'ason  is  now  at  its  height.  The  river  is  swollen  ; 
the  water  nishes  down  in  a yellow  muddy  stream,  and  on  a level 
with  the  banks.  3Iy  house  is  but  about  four  feet  above  the 
water-level,  and  it  stands  on  high  groumh  Helow,  at  this  time, 
all  is  overflowed  ; and  on  the  Anengue  Lake  the  crocodiles  liave 
probably  retired  to  the  reetls. 

Accusations  of  sorcery  arc  really  the  wiuse  of  verv'  many 
troubles  and  miseries  among  the.se  people.  On  the  11th 
Obindji’s  younger  brother  was  brought  up  on  a charge  of  having 
bewitched  to  death  his  elder  brother,  Obindji’s  predecessor.  This 
man  had  been  dead  a year,  and  his  jK)or  brother  hatl  already 
drunk  mboundou  tlirce  times  to  establish  his  innocence.  Still 
the  charge  was  pushed.  He  gave  away  some  slaves  for  peacif 
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sake.  But  now  his  brother-in-law  demanded  another  trial.  I 
interfered  and  procured  his  release,  at  least  while  I am  here. 

On  the  12th  Queuffueza  w'eiit  down  to  Goumbi  to  attend  to 
another  case  of  mboundou-drinking.  A youui:i;  girl  is  accused  of 
having  bewitched  some  fellow  who  died,  and  has  now  to  undergo 
tlie  ordeal.  God  help  her ! I made  the  king  promise  mo  she 
should  not  be  killed.  More  I could  not  do. 

I meantime  went  off  to  a neighbouring  town  where  a friend  of 
mine  had  killed  three  elej)hants.  These  animals  are  not  very 
plentiful  hereabouts,  but  they  are  not  much  hunted  either.  The 
natives  are  too  idle  to  take  the  trouble,  and  would  lather  sutler 
gouamba  often  than  go  hunt.  Besides  this,  guns  have  become  so 
much  the  use  here  that  they  no  longer  entrap  or  spear  the  huge 
beast,  but  trust  to  their  hunters  for  supplies.  Those  only  have 
guns.  It  is  strange  how  even  here,  where  no  white  man  has 
over  been,  guns  and  powder,  brass  and  iron  jxits,  beads,  &c.,  are 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Of  course  all  such  tilings  have  an  extra- 
vagant value,  which  is  an  advantage  to  the  trader,  or  would  be, 
could  he  come  up  here. 

I came  into  the  town  just  when  the  ceremonial  dance  was  about 
to  be  performed  which  precedes  the  division  of  the  meat.  This 
is  a thankoft'ering  to  two  sjiirits,  Mmdo  and  Olomho,  wlio  seem  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  hunt.  An  Ashira  doctor  was  leading 
in  the  ceremonie.s.  I find  here,  as  I have  heard  it  said  also  in 
mori'  civilized  countries,  that  the  prophet  gains  in  repute  the 
farther  he  travels  from  home.  In  Goumbi  a Bakalai  doctor  was 
bold  in  high  esteem.  In  Biagano  a Goumbi  doctor  was  chief 
of  all  the  pniphcts.  Here,  among  the  Bakalai,  only  an  Ashim 
doctor  was  thought  worthy.  So  it  goes. 

They  had  three  pieces,  cut  from  the  hind-quarters  of  the 
elephants,  boiling  in  large  pots.  Around  these  they  danced, 
while  the  Ashira  doctor  chanted  jnaiscs  and  petitions  to  the 
spirits.  A piece  was  cut  off  and  sent  into  the  woods  to  appease 
tlie  hunger  of  these  deities  (or  more  likely  of  their  representatives, 
the  leopards),  and  then  the  rest  was  eaten.  Next  came  the 
division  of  the  great  heaps  of  unco()ked  meat  The  town, 
the  town’s  friends,  the  hunters,  the  hunters’  friends,  and  tbfir 
friends,  all  came  and  got  shares.  I rec<dved  about  fifty  jwuiuls 
for  myself ; and  though  the  meat  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
tough  to  chew,  and  in  every  way  unpalatable,  a,s  1 knew  to 
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iny  cost  by  former  sad  experience,  I was  glad  to  have  it ; for 
meat  was  scarce,  and  I had  the  appetite  of  a hunter. 

The  killing  of  an  elephant  is  an  event  among  the  Baknlai,  not 
oidy  for  the  meat,  but  b<‘cause  the  ivory  is  s(*nt  down  to  the 
coast,  and  procures  for  them  the  cloth,  powder,  guns,  trinkets — 
whatever  they  get  of  civilized  people  ; for  they  do  not  yet  cut 
much  ebony  or  bar-wood. 

Hunting  in  the  rear  of  the  viUage,  on  the  l.'ith,  I shot  a 
curious  bird,  the  Alethe  c(Utanea — a new  species.  It  is  Siiid  by 
the  natives  to  have  a devil  in  it — for  what  rea,son  I could  not 
discover ; probably  for  none.  But  its  habit  makes  it  singular. 
They  fly  in  a small  flock,  and  follow  industriously  the  bashikouay 
ants  in  their  marches  about  the  country.  The  bird  is  insecti- 
vorous ; and  when  the  bashikouay  array  routs  before  it  thi* 
frightened  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  the  binl,  like  a regular  camp- 
follower,  jMjunces  on  the  prey  and  carries  it  off.  I think  it  does 
not  eat  the  bashikouay. 

3Iy  old  enemies  the  snakes  are  quite  abundant  in  these  woods. 
As  we  push  through  the  bush  we  often  see  some  great  anaconda 
hanging  from  a projecting  bough,  waiting  its  prey.  The  other 
day  I shot  a little  bird  which,  in  its  fall,  lodged  among  some 
vines.  I wa-s  anxious  to  get  it,  and  began  to  climb  up  after  it. 
Just  as  1 was  reaching  out  for  my  bird,  a snake,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  most  venomous  kinds  found  in  this  part  of  Africa,  stuck 
out  his  head  at  me  from  the  tliick  vine  foliage.  I was  very  much 
startled,  and  dropj)cd  down  to  the  ground  without  loss  of  time. 

Fortunately  I had  only  to  drop  a few  feet.  It  was  one  of  the 
narrowest  e.scapcs  I had  in  Africa — for  there  is  no  cure  for  this 
serjK-nt’s  bite,  and  I could  literally  feel  its  breath  against  my  face 
before  I saw  it. 

iSingidarly  few  accidents  happen  from  snake-bites  among  the 
natives.  They  wander  everywhere  barefooted,  and  seem  to  have 
no  dread  till  they  see  a snake,  when  they  scamper  off  fa.st  enough 
if  it  is  very  venomous.  The  python  they  kill  because  they 
like  its  meat,  which,  they  say,  makes  a delicious  soup.  I have 
never  ta.sted  it. 

When,  as  here,  I am  hunting  regularly,  I get  up  at  five  in  tlu' 
morning.  Jlonguilomba  then  makes  me  a strong  cup  of  coffee, 
which  is  served  by  Makondai.  This  drunk,  daylight  shows 
itself;  I start  for  the  bush  and  hunt  until  ten,  which  is  my 
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breakfast-hour.  After  breakfast  I stuff  the  birds  shot  in  the 
morning,  and  rest  till  three.  Then  out  again  into  tlie  bush  till 
six,  whieh  is  sunset  and  dark  here,  when  I got  baek  and  find 
my  dinner  ready,  with  Makondai  to  wait  on  me.  After  dinner 
bird-stuffing  goes  on  again,  till  all  the  prizes  of  the  day  are 
secure.  That  done,  I go  among  the  people  and  hear  them  talk 
until  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep.  ^ 

This  is  the  average  day.  Of  course,  when  we  go  out  on  great 
hunts,  all  orderly  arrangements  are  broken  up  ; and  I have  often 
to  sit  up  half  or  all  the  night  to  prepare  my  |)rizes,  which  will  not 
keep  till  next  day  in  this  hot  climate. 
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Venomous  Flies  — Gorilla  — 01111411!;  Ebony  — The  Ebony-tree  — Ans^iilai’s 
Town  — Su|icrBtitiou.s  — Severe  Sickness  — Kindness  of  the  native  Women 
to  me  — Child  murdered  for  Sorcery  — New  Cure  for  Sterility  — Ivory- 
eaters — Manioc  — Capture  a young  Nshiego  Mhonv^ — Its  grief  for  its 
Mother  — Biography  of  Nshiego  Tommy  — Easily  tamed  — His  Tricks  — 
Habits  — Love  for  Wine  and  Scotch  Ale  — His  Death  — Curious  Colour 
— Famine  — Njani  Oil  — Gorilla  — Evidence  of  their  vast  Strength  — 
Guaniony  — lietum  to  Obindji's  — Ijcttcrs  and  Papers  from  Home  — Asto- 
nishment of  the  Negroes  at  my  Heading  — 'Phe  Ofoubou  River — Starvation 
— Njalie  Coody  — The  Njamlmi  Festival  — Woman’s  Rights  among  the 
Bnkalai  — A midnight  Festival  — A Mystery  — An  Attempt  at  Blackmail 
— Nature  of  the  Njamlmi,  or  Guardian  Spirit — Hunter  killed  by  Gorilla  — 
Native  Suiwrstitions  — The  l>ry  Season  — Gouamba  — The  Eloway  Fly  — 
Huge  Serpents  — Enormous  Gorilla  killed  — Curious  Superstition  about 
the  Gorilla  and  a pregnant  Woman  — Animals  ])cctiliar  to  this  Region  — 
Generosity  of  the  Blacks  — 'Hie  Su|«rstition  of  Rooudah  — Rctuni. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  April,  we  set  out  for  one  of  ■our  great 
, hunts,  going  up  tlie  river  a .short  distance  and  then  striking  into 
the  forests.  We  found  many  open  s|M)ts  in  these  wix)ds,  where 
the  soil  was  sandy,  and  tlie  grass  was  not  very  luxuriant, 
gntwiug  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  sun  is  very  oppressive 
in  these  clear  sjMjts. 

We  were  troubled,  too,  on  the  prairie  by  two  very’  savage  flies, 
called  by  the  negroes  the  boco  and  the  nchouna.  These  insects 
attackerl  us  with  a terrible  persistency  which  left  us  no  peace. 
They  were  very  quiet  blo<jdsuckei’s,  and  1 never  knew  of  their 
attacks  till  I felt  the  itch  which  follows  tlie  bite  when  the  fly  has 
left  it.  This  is  again  followed  by  a little  painful  swelling. 

The  next  day  we  were  out  after  gorillas,  which  we  knew  were 
to  bo  found  hereabouts  by  the  presence  of  a pulpy  pear-shaped 
fruit  growing  close  to  the  ground,  the  tondo,  of  which  this 
animal  is  very  fond.  I al.str  am  very  fond  of  the  subdued  and 
grateful  acid  of  this  fruit,  which  the  negroes  eat  as  well  as  the 
gorilla.  It  is  curious  that  that  which  grows  in  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  prairie  is  not  fit  to  eat. 

We  found  everywhere  gorilla-marks,  and  m recent  that  we 
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began  to  think  the  animals  must  be  avoiding  us.  This  was  the 
case,  I think,  though  I am  not  sure.  At  any  rate  we  bent  the 
bush  for  two  hours  before,  at  la.st,  we  found  the  game.  Suddenly 
an  immense  gorilla  advanecd  out  of  the  wood  straight  towards 
us,  and  gave  vent  as  he  came  uj)  to  a terrible  howl  of  rage — as 
much  as  to  si»y,  “ I am  tired  of  being  pursued,  and  will  face  you.’’ 

It  was  a lone  male — the  kind  who  are  always  most  ferocious  ; 
and  this  fellow  matle  the  woods  ring  with  his  roar,  which  is  really 
an  awful  sound,  resembling  very  much  the  rolling  and  muttering 
of  distant  thunder. 

He  was  about  twenty  yards  off  when  we  first  saw  him.  We  at 
once  gathered  together,  and  I was  about  to  take  aim  and  bring 
him  down  where  he  stood,  when  Malaouen  stopped  me,  saying, 
in  a whisjjer,  “ Not  time  yet.” 

We  stood  therefore  in  silence,  guns  in  hand.  The  gorilla 
looked  at  us  for  a minute  or  so  out  of  his  evil  gray  eyes,  then  boat 
liis  breast  with  his  gigantic  arms,  gave  another  howl  of  defiance, 
and  advanced  upon  us. 

Again  be  stopped,  now  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  away. 
Still  JIalaoucn  said,  “ Not  yet.” 

Then  again  an  advance  upon  us.  Now  he  was  not  twelve 
yards  off.  1 could  see  plainly  the  ferocious  face  of  the  mon- 
strous ape.  It  was  working  with  rage  ; his  huge  tt'cth  were 
ground  against  each  other  so  that  we  could  hear  the  sound  ; the 
skin  of  the  forehead  was  moved  raj)idly  back  and  forth,  and  gave 
a truly  devilish  expression  to  the  hideous  face : once  more  ho 
gave  out  a roar  which  seemed  to  shake  the  woods  like  thunder, 
and,  looking  us  in  the  eyes  and  beating  bis  brca.st,  advanced 
again.  'This  time  he  came  within  eight  yards  of  us  laffore  he 
stopped,  ^ly  breath  was  coming  short  with  excitement  as  I 
watched  the  huge  beast.  ^lalaoucn  said  only  “ Steady  1”  as  he 
came  up. 

When  ho  stopped,  Jlalaouen  said,  “ Now.”  And  before  he 
could  utter  the  roar  for  which  he  was  opening  his  mouth,  three 
musket-balls  were  in  liis  body.  He  fell  dead  almost  without  a 
struggle. 

“ Don’t  fire  too  soon.  If  you  do  not  kill  him  he  will  kill  you,” 
said  Malaouen  to  me — a [liece  of  advice  which  I found  afterwards 
was  too  literally  true. 

It  was  a huge  old  beast  indeed.  Its  height  was  5 feet  (5 
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inches.  Its  arms  had  a spread  of  7 feet  2 inches.  Its  huge 
brawny  chest  measured  50  inclies  around.  The  big  toe  or  thumb 
of  its  foot  measured  indies  in  circumference.  Its  ann  seemed 
only  immense  bunches  of  muscle,  and  its  legs  and  claw-like  feet 
were  so  well  fitted  for  grabbing  and  holding,  that  I could  see 
how  easy  it  was  for  the  negroes  to  believe  that  this  animal  con- 
ceals itself  in  trees,  and  pulls  up  with  its  foot  any  living  thing — ■ 
h-opard,  ox,  or  man — that  passes  beneath.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  gorilla  can  do  this,  but  that  he  does  it  I do  not  believe.  They 
are  ferocious,  mischievous,  but  not  carnivorous. 

The  face  of  this  gorilla  was  intensely  black.  The  vast  chest, 
which  proved  his  groat  power,  was  bare,  and  covered  with  a 
parchment-like  skin.  Its  body  was  covered  with  gray  hair. 
Though  there  are  sufficient  points  of  diversity  between  this 
animal  and  man,  I never  kill  one  without  having  a sickening 
realization  of  the  horrid  human  likeness  of  the  beast.  This  was 
partictilarly  the  case  todixy,  when  the  animal  ap2)roached  us  in 
its  fierce  way,  walking  on  its  hind  legs,  and  facing  us  as  few 
animals  dare  face  man. 

On  the  27th  of  April  Quengiieza  and  I,  mth  about  twenty 
slaves  and  .some  hunters,  started  up  river  for  the  elwny  country, 
where  the  king  wished  to  cut  w(xk1,  wliile  I slionld  hunt-  All 
the  forests  up  here  are  full  of  precious  w^oods.  Ebony  Ls  found 
in  greatest  plenty  at  the  top  of  the  hills  which  line,  at  some 
distance,  the  river-course.  Bar-wood  is  found  everywhere,  and 
in  great  abundance.  The  natives  have  not  yet  cut  much  of  it, 
and  there  is  enough  here  for  a bri.sk  trade  for  years.  The 
India-rubber  vino  is  found  on  all  hands ; and  when  a regular 
trade  is  once  established,  this  will  be  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
the  river.  There  are  also  many  other  varieties  of  hard  woods, 
some  pink,  some  chesnut,  some  yellow  in  colour,  and  all  suscep- 
tible of  a high  polish,  many  of  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  a 
commercial  value  were  this  region  opened  to  white  trade. 

As  we  wore  to  stay  a month,  the  king  took  some  of  his  wives 
with  him.  Wo  pulled  up  the  river  against  the  strong  current  as 
be-forc ; and  I learned  that  the  country  where  we  killed  the 
gorilla  is  called  Kanga-Niare. 

The  ebony-tree  is  not  found  on  low  ground,  or  near  the  river. 
It  is  met  with  all  along  the  ridges  and  hills  which  run  here 
north  and  .south.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  graceful  trees 
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of  the  African  forest  Its  leaves  are  long,  sharp-pointed,  dark 
green,  and  hang  in  clusters,  producing  a grateful  shade.  Its 
bark  is  smooth,  and  of  a dark-green.  The  trunk  rises  straight 
and  clean  to  a considerable  height — often  fifty  or  sixty  feet; 
then  large  heavy  branches  are  sent  out  I have  seen  one  of  these 
trees  which  had  a diameter  of  five  feet  at  the  base.  The  mature 
ebony-tree  is  always  found  hollow,  and  even  its  branches  are 
hollow.  Next  the  bark  is  a white  “ sap-wood,”  which  is  not 
valuable.  This,  in  an  average  tree,  is  tliree  or  four  inches  thick, 
and  next  to  this  lies  the  ebony  of  commerce.  ITie  young  trees 
are  white  or  sappy  to  the  centre  ; and  even  when  they  attain  a 
diameter  of  nearly  two  feet  the  black  part  is  streaked  with  white. 
Trees  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter  are  not  cut  dovni. 


The  ebony-tree  is  found  intermixed  with  others  in  the  forest 
Generally  three  or  four  trees  stand  together,  and  none  others 
within  a little  distance.  Tims  the  cutters  move  through  the 
woods  constantly  seeking  trees. 

We  were  bound  to  the  town  of  a chief  named  Anguilai,  whom 
I had  met  at  Obindji’s  town.  The  place  was  called  N’calai- 
Boumba,  and  was  a considerable  town,  though  very  lately  built. 
We  were  nearly  all  day  on  our  journey.  On  the  way  we  passed 
several  villages,  the  largest  of  which,  Npopo,  I afterwards  visited. 
Tlie  river-banks  all  the  way  up  are  densely  wooded,  but  very 
sparsely  inhabited  by  the  animal  creation.  We  saw  but  one 
monkey  and  a few  birds  the  whole  day. 

Two  hours  before  reaching  this  point  we  hml  been  drenchetl 
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by  a severe  rain-storm.  Great,  therefore,  was  our  surprise,  when, 
liaving  climbed  over  the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  which  lay  tliere  a very  formidable  barrier  to  any 
one’s  approach,  we  found  the  street  dry  ; and  the  people  were  as 
much  surprised  at  seeing  us  wet  We  had  happened  only  to 
encounter  a passing  rain-cloud. 

Angudai’s  town  is  the  hottest  place  I saw  in  Africa.  Most  of 
the  negroes  liave  wit  enough  to  build  on  top  of  some  hiil,  where 
they  get  a breeze.  But  this  town  was  set  in  a hollow,  and  the 
houses  were  so  small  and  close  as  to  be  quite  unendurable  to 
me.  All  these  Rembo  Bakalai  are  but  lately  from  the  interior. 
They  have  been  induced  to  move  to  the  river  by  Quengueza,  who 
makes  them  useful  to  him,  and  they  arc  not  yet  at  home  there. 
N’calai-Boumba  was  not  yet  a year  old.  The  people  were  still 
awkward  canoe-men ; and  in  otlier  matters  were  evidently  not  at 
home  in  the  coimtry. 

On  the  29th  I went  down  to  a little  vdlage  called  Npopo,  and 
found  the  people  all  gone  into  the  bush.  Everything  was  open 
and  expwed  to  thieves ; chickens  and  goats  were  walking  about, 
and  I wondered  to  see  such  carelessness  in  the  village.  But  in 
the  centre,  looldng  down  on  everything,  stood  the  mbuiti,  or  god 
of  Njx>po,  a copper-eyed  divinity,  who,  I was  informed,  safely 
guarded  everything.  It  seemed  absurd ; but  I was  assured  that 
no  one  dared  steal,  and  no  one  did  steal,  with  the  eyes  of  this 
mbuiti  upon  him. 

This  uncommonly  useful  divinity  was  a rudely-shaped  piece 
of  ebony  about  two  feet  high,  with  a man’s  face,  the  nose  and 
eyes  of  copper,  and  the  body  covered  with  g^rass. 

On  the  lust  of  April  I was  brought  down  to  my  bed  with  fever. 
In  three  days  I took  150  grains  of  quinine  and  two  heavy  doses 
of  calomel.  This  was  the  severest  attack  I had  yet  had  in 
Africa.  I suffered  very  much  from  the  heat  in  the  little  houses, 
and  was  glad  when  Quengueza  had  his  shades  built  on  the  ebony- 
ground  and  we  moved  thither. 

While  I lay  sick  the  people  came  and  entreated  me  not  to 
hunt  so  much  and  so  constantly.  They  said,  “ Look  at  us ; we 
hunt  one  day  and  rest  two.  When  we  hunt  three  days  wo  rest 
a week  after  it.  But  you  go  out  everj'  day ! ” I think  they  are 
right,  and  shall  follow  their  rule. 

1 shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  women  to  me  while  I 
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was  siok.  Poor  souls!  tliey  are  sadly  abused  by  their  task- 
masters ; arc  the  merest  slaves,  have  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  aud 
take  blows  and  ill-usage  besides ; and  yet  at  the  sight  of  sufl’ering 
their  hearts  soften  just  as  in  our  own  more  civilized  lands  ; aud 
here,  ns  there,  no  sooner  did  sickness  come  than  these  kind  jieoplo 
came  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  me.  They  tried  to  cook  nice 
f(X>d  for  me  ; they  sat  by  mo  to  fan  me  ; they  brought  more 
mats  for  my  bed ; brought  mo  water ; got  mo  refreshing  fruits 
from  the  wfx>ds ; and  at  night,  when  I waked  up  from  a feverish 
flreain,  I used  to  hear  their  voices  as  they  sat  around  in  the 
darkne.ss,  and  jiitied  mo  and  devised  ways  for  my  cure.  They 
thought  .some  aniemba  (devU)  had  entered  my  laxly,  aud  could 
not  be  j)crsuade<l  that  I was  not  bewitched. 

Poor  Anguilai  was  sjidly  alarmed  at  my  illness.  Ho  accused 
his  people  of  wickedly  bewitching  me ; and  one  still  night 
walketl  up  and  down  the  village,  threatening,  in  a loud  voice,  to 
kill  the  sorcerers  if  he  could  only  find  them. 

On  the  5th  of  May  I was  able  to  walk  again  a little,  and  went 
to  see  an  elx)ny-tree  which  had  been  cut  down  not  far  from  the 
town.  It  was  a magnificent  tree,  four  feet  and  over  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  furnished  eleven  sphuidid  billets,  weighing  1500 
jx)unds.  I took  particular  pains  with  these,  and  they  went  to 
America  afterwards  in  fine  condition,  and  are  of  a size  that  large 
wide  boards  could  be  sawn  from  them. 

To  cut  down  such  a tree  is  no  small  undertaking  for  these 
uegnx'S  with  their  slight,  nide  axes.  They  cut  only  on  one  side. 
.Several  get  to  work  together,  and  many  hours  of  steady  labour 
pass  ere  the  tree  at  last  falls.  To  get  my  logs  down  to  the 
river  I had  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  Pakalai,  and  we  cut  a road 
down  hi  the  shore,  along  which  the  logs  were  drawn.  .Some 
weighed  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  and  wore  by  far  the 
largest  ever  taken  from  hero. 

On  the  Gth  one  of  those  barbarous  scenes  occurred  in  the 
village,  which  show  how  even  these  kind-hearted  negroes  are 
wrought  to  horrid  cruelties  by  their  devilish  superstitious.  A 
little  lioy  of  ten  years  had  been  accused  of  sorcery.  On  being 
examintsl,  he  confessed  that  ho  had  “ made  a witch.’’  Hereupon 
the  whole  town  seemed  to  lx?  seized  of  the  devil.  They  took 
sjioars  and  knives,  and  actually  cut  the  poor  little  fellow  to 
pieces.  1 had  been  walking  out,  and  returueil  just  as  the 
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(Iroadful  scone  was  over.  I doubt  if  I could  have  saved  his  life 
had  I been  on  the  sjKit.  As  it  was,  I coulil  not  even  make 
the  wretched  men  feel  shame  at  their  bloody  act  They  were 
still  frantic  with  rage,  and  were  not  quiet  for  some  hours  after. 

The  next  day  (7th)  I witnessed  anotlior  curious  scene  of  super- 
stition. One  of  tlie  king’s  wives  stood  up  in  the  open  street  and 
had  herself  cut  on  the  back  of  her  hands  with  knives.  She  bled 
very  freely,  and  seemed  to  be  very  glad  in  her  heart  at  the  pain 
inflicted  on  her.  I asked  what  was  the  reason  for  such  conduct ; 
and  she  explained,  with  a smiling  face,  that  she  was  weakly  and 
barren,  and  that  now  she  would  1hi  strong  and  have  children.  It 
seems  to  bo  their  in'etlKMl  of  letting  blood. 

At  last,  on  the  8th,  we  started  for  the  ebony-wootls.  Our  new 
hyation  was  about  nine  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  side  of  a 
long  hill,  and  close  by  where  a cool  sjiarkling  rivulet  leapcnl  from 
rock  to  rock  down  into  tlio  plain,  making  most  pleasant  music 
for  me  as  I lay,  weak  and  sick,  in  camp.  Five  hiig('  ebony-trees 
lifted  tlieir  cn)\med  heads  together  in  a littlo  knot  just  altove  us. 
All  around  were  pleasant  and  shady  woods.  It  was  a very  plea- 
sant camp,  but  proved  to  have  one  drawback : we  nearly  starved 
to  death.  I sent  out  the  hunters  immediately  on  our  arrival. 
They  were  gone  two  days,  but  brought  back  nothing.  Game  is 
scarce  here,  and  without  an  ashinpi  or  net,  such  as  the  Gaboon 
liakalai  and  other  tribes  have,  not  much  is  to  be  got.  On  tho 
11th  we  began  to  sufler  from  gonamlm,  and  got  no  meat.  So  I 
went  out  myself  and  shot  sev(‘ral  birds — two  new  : tlui  Cama- 
roptera  caniceps  and  the  Qeoeichla  comjmmiota — and  a very 
remarkable  animal  of  tho  squirrel  kind,  ctdled  by  tho  natives 
the  7iiboco,  which  eats  ivory.  I have  called  it  the  “ ivory-eater, 
Sciuru*  ehoriuorut,”  as  tho  fact  that  it  hunts  in  the  woods  the 
caroiases  of  elephants  and  gnaws  the  ivory,  often  destroying  tho 
finest  tusks,  cannot  be  disputed.  A number  of  these  bitten 
tusks  reach  the  European  market.  All  the  negroes  of  dift'erent 
tribes  tell  this  story  about  it.  It  has  very  sharp  and  large  cuth^rs, 
well  adapted  to  its  business. 

The  birds  and  the  ivoiy-eater  I ate,  preserving  their  skins, 
and  this  relieved  my  gouamba  for  the  time.  On  the  12th  our 
hunters  returned  They  had  killed  a gazelle,  but,  being  famishtsl 
themselves,  hatl  oaten  it.  Their  bands  were  empty,  and  I was 
nearly  in  despair,  for  we  could  not  buy  either  fowl  or  goat ; and 
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though  the  sister  of  Anguilai  sent  me  ont  doily  plantains  and 
yams,  I needed  meat.  All  the  rest,  jxwr  fellows,  were  suffering 
with  me ; and  they  had  to  live  on  manioc,  which  is  worse  tlian 
gouainl))!  for  me. 


Mboro,  or  Ivory-Kat^r  (.'ilriut'tu  rtorivoruf). 


Manioc  is  the  bread  of  these  people,  and  a very  poor  kind  of 
bread  it  is.  It  is  a root,  and  is  ]>oisonous  when  first  dug  from  the 
ground.  It  must,  therefore,  be  laid  to  soak  in  water,  for  from 
three  to  five  days,  according  to  the  season.  I3y  this  time  it  is 
rotttsl,  or  in  a feimented  condition,  and  quite  soft  and  now  it  is 
ready  for  cooking;  or  if  it  is  for  a journey,  for  drying  and  smok- 
ing. Thus  preiMired  it  will  keep  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
Hut  I never  could  get  to  like  the  tasteless  sour  stuff,  and  never 
ate  it  when  anything  else  was  to  be  got 

At  last  I could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  determined  to  make  up 
a regular  hunting-party,  and  stay  out  till  we  got  something  t»i 
eat.  Malaoueii  told  me  that  if  we  went  off  about  twenty  miles 
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we  should  come  to  a better  game  country ; and  so  we  started  in 
the  direction  he  pointed  out,  where,  he  tliought,  we  should  also 
find  the  gorilhi,  or  perhajw  the  nshiego  rabouvc. 

TIio  men  were  covered  with  greegrees  and  fetiches,  and  had 
cut  their  hands  for  luck.  Anguihii  told  me  that  his  ogana  (idol) 
had  told  him  that  to-morrow  the  heart  of  otcniga  (the  white  man ) 
would  be  glad,  for  we  should  kill  game. 

For  some  hours  after  we  started  we  saw  nothing  but  old  tracks 
of  different  wild  beasts,  and  I began  to  tliink  that  Auguilai’s  ogana 
l»ad  been  too  sanguine.  Finidly,  towards  twelve  o’clock,  when 
we  were  crossing  a kind  of  high  table-land,  we  heard  the  cry  of 
a young  animal,  which  wo  aH  recognized  to  bo  a nshiego  mbouve. 
Then  all  my  troubles  at  once  went  away  out  of  mind,  and  I no 
longer  felt  either  sick  or  hungry. 

Wo  crawled  through  the  bush  as  silently  as  possible,  still  hear- 
ing the  baby-like  cry.  At  last,  coming  out  into  a little  cleared 
8j>ace,  we  saw  something  running  along  the  ground  towards  the 
8}K)t  whore  we  stood  concealed.  When  it  came  nearer  we  saw  it 
was  a female  nshiego  mbouve,  running  on  all-fours,  with  a young 
one  clinging  to  her  breasts.  She  was  eagerly  eating  some  berries, 
and  with  one  arm  supjwrted  her  little  one. 

Querlaouen,  who  had  the  fairest  chance,  fired,  and  brought  her 
down.  She  dro[)ped  without  a struggle.  The  poor  little  one 
cried  “ Hew ! hew  ! hew ! ” and  clung  to  the  dead  body,  .sucking 
the  breasts,  burying  its  head  there  in  its  alarm  at  the  report  of 
the  gun. 

We  hurried  up  in  great  glee  to  secure  our  capture.  I cannot 
tell  my  surprise  when  I saw  that  the  nshiego  baby’s  face  was  pure 
white — very  white  indeed — pallid,  but  as  wliite  as  a white  child’s. 

I looked  at  the  mother,  but  found  her  black  as  soot  in  the  face. 
The  little  one  was  about  a foot  in  height.  One  of  the  men  threw 
a cloth  over  its  head  and  secured  it  till  we  could  make  it  fast 
with  a rope;  for,  though  it  was  quite  young,  it  could  walk.  The 
old  one  was  of  the  bald-headed  kind,  of  which  I had  secured  the 
first  known  specimen  some  months  before. 

I immediately  ordered  a return  to  the  camp,  which  we  reached 
towards  evening.  The  little  nshiego  had  been  aU  tliis  time  sepa- 
rated from  its  dead  mother,  and  now,  when  it  was  j>ut  near  her 
body,  a most  touching  scene  ensued.  'Ihc  little  fellow  ran  in- 
stantly to  her,  but,  toueliing  her  on  the  face  and  breast,  saw  evi- 
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deiitly  tliflt  some  great  change  had  happened.  For  a few  minutes 
lie  earo.s.sed  her,  as  though  trying  to  coax  her  back  to  life.  Then 
he  schemed  to  lose  all  hope.  His  little  eyes  became  verj'  sad. 
and  he  broke  out  in  a long  plaintive  wail,  “Ooee!  ooee!  ooee!” 
which  made  iny  heart  ache  for  him.  He  looked  quite  forlorn, 
and  as  though  he  really  felt  his  forsaken  lot.  The  whole  camp 
was  touched  at  his  s<jrrows,  and  the  women  were  especially  moved. 

All  this  time  I stood  wonderingly  staring  at  the  white  face  of 
the  creatuiv.  It  was  really  marvellous  and  qiiite  incomprehensi- 
ble ; and  a more  strange  and  weird-looking  animal  I never  saw. 

While  I stood  there,  up  came  two  of  my  hunters  and  began  to 
laugh  at  me.  “Look,  t'helly!”  said  they,  ealhng  me  by  the 
name  I was  known  by  among  them,  “ h«)k  at  your  friend.  Every 
time  we  kill  gorilla,  you  tell  us,  ‘Look  at  your  black  friend!’ 
Now,  you  see,  look  at  your  white  fricaid!”  Then  came  a roar  at 
what  they  thought  a tremendou,sly  gwd  joke. 

“ IxK)k ! he  got  straight  hair,  all  same  as  you.  See  white  face 
of  your  cousin  from  the  bush ! He  is  nearer  to  you  than  gorilla 
is  to  us.” 

And  another  roar. 

“Gorilla  no  got  woolly  hair  like  we.  This  one  straight  hair, 
like  you.” 

“ Yes,”  said  I ; “ but  when  he  gets  old  liis  face  is  black ; and 
do  not  you  see  his  nose  how  flat  it  is,  like  yours  ? ” 

Whereat  there  was  a louder  laugh  than  before.  For,  so  long 
as  he  can  laugh,  the  negro  cares  little  against  whom  the  joke  gws. 

I may  as  well  add  here  some  particulars  of  the  little  fellow 
who  excited  all  this  .surjirise  and  merriment.  He  lived  five 
months,  and  became  as  tatne  and  docile  as  a eat,  1 called  him 
Tommy,  to  which  name  he  soon  begun  to  answer. 

In  three  days  after  his  captiu-e  he  wjis  quite  tame.  He  then 
ate  crackers  out  of  my  hand  ; ate  boile<l  rice  and  roasted  j)lan- 
biin  ; and  drank  the  milk  of  a goat.  Two  weeks  after  his  capture 
ho  was  perfectly  tamed,  and  no  longer  required  to  be  tied  up. 
He  ran  about  the  camp,  and,  when  we  went  back  to  Obindji’s 
town,  found  his  way  about  the  village  and  into  the  huts  just  as 
though  he  had  been  raised  there. 

He  had  a great  affection  for  me,  and  used  constantly  to  follow 
me  alxjut.  When  I sjit  down,  he  was  not  content  fill  he  had 
climbed  upon  me  and  hid  liis  head  in  my  breast.  He  Wivs  ex- 
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tremely  fond  of  beiii"  petted  and  fondletl,  and  would  sit  by  the 
hour  while  anyone  stroked  his  head  or  hack. 

He  soon  bcg:an  to  be  a very  great  thief.  Wlien  the  people  left 
their  huts  he  would  steal  in  and  make  off  with  their  plantains  or 
fish.  He  wafc'hed  very  carefully  till  all  had  left  a house,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  catch  him  in  the  act.  I flogge<l  him  several 
times,  and,  indeed,  brought  him  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
wrong  to  steal ; hut  ho  could  never  resist  the  temptation. 

From  me  he  stole  constantly.  He  soon  found  out  that  my 
hut  was  better  furnished  with  ripe  bananas  and  other  fniit  than 
any  others ; and  also  he  discovered  that  the  best  time  to  steal 
from  me  was  when  I was  a.sleep  in  the  morning.  At  that  time 
he  used  to  crawl  in  on  his  tiptoes,  move  slyly  towimis  my  bed, 
look  at  my  closed  eyes,  and,  if  he  saw  no  movement,  with  an  air 
of  groat  relief  go  up  and  pluck  several  plantains.  If  I stirred 
in  the  lea-st  he  was  off  like  a Hash,  and  would  presently  re-enter 
for  another  inspection.  If  my  eyes  were  oj>en  when  ho  came  in 
on  such  a predatory  trip,  he  at  once  came  up  to  me  with  an 
honest  face,  and.  climlied  on  and  caressed  me.  Hut  I could 
easily  detect  an  occasional  wistful  glance  towards  the  bunch  of 
plantaina 

My  hut  had  no  door,  but  was  closed  with  a mat,  and  it  was 
very  funny  to  see  Tommy  gently  raising  one  corner  of  this  mat 
to  see  if  I was  asleep.  Sometimes  I counterfeited  sleep,  and 
then  stirred  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  off  his  prize. 
Then  he  would  drop  everything,  and  make  oft’  in  the  utmost 
coastemation. 

He  kept  the  run  of  meal-times,  and  was  present  at  as  many 
meals  as  jm.ssible ; that  is,  he  would  go  from  my  breakfast  to 
half-a-dozen  others,  and  b<‘g  something  at  each.  Hut  ho  never 
missed  my  breakfast  and  dinner,  knowing  by  experience  that  he 
fared  best  there.  I had  a kind  of  rude  table  mtule,  on  which  my 
meals  wore  ser\‘ed  in  the  ojk'h  part  of  my  house.  This  was  too 
high  for  Tommy  to  see  the  <lishes ; so  he  used  to  come  in  before 
I sat  down,  when  all  was  ready,  and  climb  up  on  the  polo  which 
supported  the  roof.  From  this  perch  he  attentively  sun'eyctl 
every  dish  on  the  table,  and,  having  determined  what  to  have, 
he  would  dascend  and  sit  down  at  my  side. 

U I did  not  imme<liately  pay  attention  to  him  he  began  to 
howl,  “ Hew ! hew ! hew ! ” louder  and  louder,  till,  for  peace’ 
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sake,  his  wants  were  satisfiefL  Of  course  I could  not  tell  what 
he  had  chosen  for  dinner  of  my  difTerent  dishes,  and  would  offer 
him  first  one,  then  another,  till  the  right  one  came.  If  he  re- 
ceived what  ho  did  not  want,  he  threw  it  down  on  the  ground 
with  a little  shriek  of  anger  and  a stamp  of  liis  foot ; and  this 
was  repeated  till  he  was  served  to  his  liking.  In  short,  he  be- 
haved very  much  like  a badly-spoiled  child. 

If  I pleased  him  quickly,  he  thanked  me  by  a kind  of  gentle 
murmur,  like  “ Hoolux),”  and  would  hold  out  his  hand  to  shake 
mine.  He  was  very  fond  of  boiled  meat — jwrticularly  boiled 
fish,  and  was  constantly  picking  bones  he  collected  alwut  the 
tow'u.  He  wanted  always  to  taste  of  my  coffee,  and  when 
Makondai  brought  it,  would  l)eg  of  me,  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner. for  some,  and  if  given  without  sugar  he  would  not  drink  it. 

I made  him  a little  pillow  to  sleep  on,  and  this  he  was  very 
fond  of.  When  ho  was  once  accustomed  to  it  he  never  parted 
from  it  more,  but  dragged  it  after  him  wherever  he  went.  If 
by  any  chance  it  was  lost,  the  whole  camp  knew  it  by  his  howls ; 
and  sometimes  I had  to  send  people  to  look  for  it  wlum  he  had 
mislaid  it  on  some  forest  excursion,  so  that  he  might  stop  his 
noise.  He  slept  on  it  always,  coiled  up  into  a little  heap,  and 
only  relinquished  it  when  I gave  him  |)ormi8sion  to  accompany 
me  into  the  wixkLs. 

As  he  became  more  and  more  used  to  our  ways,  ho  grew’  more 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  more  fond  of  being  caressed; 
and  whenever  he  was  thwarted  he  howle<l  in  his  disagreeable 
way.  As  the  dry  sea.son  came  on  it  b('camo  colder,  and  Tommy 
l)cgan  to  wish  for  company  when  he  slept,  to  keep  him  warm. 
The  negroes  would  not  have  him  for  a compinion,  for  he  was  for 
them  too  much  like  one  of  themselves.  I would  not  give  him 
room  near  me.  So  jwor  Tommy  was  reduced  to  misery,  as  he 
seemed  to  think.  But  soon  I found  that  he  waited  till  every- 
body was  fast  asleej)  at  night,  and  then  crawled  in  softly  next 
some  of  his  black  friends,  and  slept  tliere  till  earliest  dawn. 
'J’hen  he  would  up  and  away  undiscovered.  Several  times  ho 
was  caught  and  beaten,  but  he  always  tried  it  again. 

He  showed  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  strong  drink.  When- 
ever a negro  had  palm-wine  Tommy  was  sure  to  know  it.  Ho 
had  a decided  bi-ste  for  Scotch  ale,  of  which  I had  a few  botth's, 
and  even  begged  for  brandy.  Indeed.  Ids  last  exploit  was  with  a 
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brandy-bottle,  which,  on  going  out,  I had  carelessly  left  on  my 
chest.  The  little  rascal  stole  in,  and  seeing  it,  and  being  unable 
to  get  out  the  cork,  in  some  way  broke  it.  When  I returned, 
after  some  hours’  absence,  I found  my  precious  bottle — it  was 
the  last,  and  to  the  traveller  in  this  part  of  Africa  brandy  is  as 
indispensable  as  quinine — brokeii  in  pieces,  and  Master  Tommy 
coiled  up  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  fragments  in  a state 
of  maudlin  drunkenness.  When  In^  saw  me  ho  got  up  and  tried 
to  stagger  up  to  me,  but  his  legs  tottered,  and  he  fell  down 
several  times.  His  eyes  liad  a glare  of  human  drunkenness ; 
his  arms  were  extended  in  vain  attempts  to  reach  mo ; his  voice 
came  thick ; in  fact,  he  looked  disgustingly  and  yet  comically 
human.  It  was  the  maudlin  and  sentimental  stage  of  human 
drunkenness  very  well  represented.  I gave  him  a severe  thrasli- 
ing,  wliich  served  to  sober  the  little  toper  somewhat ; but  nothing 
could  cure  him  of  his  love  for  liquor. 

He  had  a great  deal  of  intelligence ; and  if  I had  had  leisure 
I think  I might  have  trained  liim  to  some  kind  of  good  be- 
haviour, though  I despaired  of  his  thieving  disposition.  He  lived 
so  long,  and  was  growing  so  accustomed  to  civilized  life,  that  1 
began  to  have  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  him  alive  to 
America.  He  delighted  to  eat  with  the  negroes;  wliile  they 
were  seated  round  the  dish  he  used  to  dip  his  hands  into  it 
at  the  same  time  they  did.  As  the  dry  season  ndvanc«l,  and 
the  nights  grew  cooler,  he  became  exceedingly  fond  of  sitting 
near  the  fire  with  the  men  in  the  evening ; and  Master  Tommy 
seemed  then  to  enjoy  himself  wonderfully,  and  quite  as  much  as 
any  human  being.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  up  into  the  faces 
of  those  round  him,  as  if  to  say,  “ Do  not  drive' me  away ! ” and 
the  very  white  colour  of  his  face  contrasted  singularly  with  the 
black  heads  around  him.  His  eye  was  intelligent,  and  when  left 
to  himself  his  whole  countenance  had  a look  of  sadness,  some- 
times painful  to  behold  Many  times  I tried  to  penetrate  and 
read  the  inward  thoughts  of  this  wonderful  bttle  creature,  which 
not  only  excited  my  wonder,  but  that  of  the  natives.  'Tommy 
had  a reputation  quite  as  great  as  mine  throughout  the  country. 
But  alas ! poor  Tommy  I One  morning  he  refused  his  food, 
seemed  downcast,  and  was  very  anxious  to  be  petted  and  held  in 
the  arms.  I got  all  kinds  of  forest-berries  for  him,  but  he 
refijsed  all.  He  did  not  seem  to  suffer,  but  ate  nothing;  and 
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next  day,  without  a stnifr<rle,  died.  Poor  fellow!  I was  very 
sorry%  for  he  liad  }?rovvn  to  lx?  (piite  a ]iet  eomjianion  for  me ; 
and  even  the  ne<rroe.s,  thoufrli  lio  had  given  them  great  trouble, 
were  sorry  at  his  deatli. 

The  mother  of  Tliomas  was  an  adult  female,  aged,  to  judge  by 
her  teeth,  whieh  were  much  worn ; but  quite  bla<-k  in  the  fac(? 
and  hands.  She  was  of  the  bald-headed  variety  of  the  n.shiego  — 
the  nshiego  mlxnive  of  the  Bakalai.  Eyebrows  thin,  and  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Eyelids  thin  and  short. 
Upper  and  lower  lips  and  (;hin  sparsely  covered  with  short  gray 
hairs.  Neck  luiirj'.  Thin  hair  on  the  cheeks,  beginning  at  the 
temples  jxirallol  wnth  tlie  upper  part  of  the  ear.  Ears  large. 
The  head  entirely  bald  down  to  a line  drawn  from  the  middle 
part  of  the  ears  behind  ; this  bald  skin  was  quite  black.  On  the 
IxK'k  fine  black  hair.  Hump  partly  bare,  and  where  bare  the 
skin  was  quite  white.  Hair  on  the  chest  grayish-black  and 
thin,  growing  thiiker  on  the  abdomen,  and  grayer  on  the  legs. 
Height  3 feet  9 inches.  This  female  differed  very  decidedly 
from  the  female  of  the  gorilla  or  chimpanzee. 

Tommy  turned  darker  as  he  grew  older,  and  at  his  death  was 
yellow  rather  than  white. 

To  return  now  to  our  camp.  On  the  next  day.  May  15th,  w'o 
wt  out  again,  in  hopes  to  kill  at  least  a gazelle.  It  was  already 
late  in  the  aftenuxjn  when  we  saw  our  first  piece  of  game,  a 
Ix'autiful  little  monkey',  called  by  the  negroes  the  mhva.  He 
poked  his  white  nose  out  of  a bush  and  chattered  at  as,  and 
Jlalaouen,  without  lass  of  time,  replied  with  a charge  of  buck- 
shot, which  tumbled  him  over.  With  this  we  were  obliged  to 
return  to  camp,  having  taken  no  provisions  along.  Gouiunba 
was  very'  strong  in  me  to-day,  and  I determined  to  have  soup 
made  of  the  monkey,  and  try  it.  The  animal  was  very  fat ; and 
as  hunger  stifled  my  disgust,  I made  a ])retty  good  meal.  I 
shared  with  Quengueza  and  his  wives,  who  did  not  touch  the 
nshiego-meat.  This  made  a fat  feast  for  the  Bakalai  and  the 
slav(‘.s,  who  were  exceedingly  rejoiced.  I could  not  stomach  it ; 
it  was  too  much  like  cannibalism.  Nor  have  I ever  but  once 
tasted  the  meat  of  luiy  of  the.se  great  ajK.>s,  though  necessity 
comjx’lled  me,  after  this,  to  dine  off  monkey. 

jMy  men  were  now  getting  short  of  eveiy  kind  of  provisions, 
and  1 was  obliged  to  purcha.se  for  them  from  the  villages.  The 
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chief  articles  broupht  wore  some  loaA’os  of  ndica,  a kind  of  bread 
made  of  the  sectls  of  the  wild  mango-tree  [wunded  and  dried. 
It  d(x>8  not  taste  unpleasiintly,  but  I could  not  live  oii  it.  There 
was  also  a clear  yellow  oil,  which,  when  cool,  had  the  (colour  and 
consistency  of  scorched  lard,  and  was  called  ayali  njavi  (njavi 
oil).  It  i.s  made,  with  infinite  lalsjiir,  from  the  seeds  of  a certain 
tree  which  Ls  abundant  here,  and  i.s  one  of  the  fliu'St  ornaments 
of  the.se  fore.sts.  They  Iwil  the  seed,  then  mash  it  on  a hollowed- 
out  board,  and  then  sque<“zo  out  the  not  very  almndant  oil  with 
their  hands.  It  makes  a nice-looking  oil,  which  is  used  to  cook 
meat  in ; and  thus  prepared,  meat  does  not  taste  badly. 

They  al.sf)  mix  the  oil  with  a kind  of  oiloriferous  jx>wder  called 
yombo,  and  this  mixture  is  then  applied  in  great  quantities  upon 
their  wool.  They  think  it  gives  out  a pleasant  fragrance,  but  in 
reality  it  makes  an  abominable  stench. 

Hut  another  use  of  the  oil  i.s  reallv  sen.sible.  When  the  men 
have  l)ccn  for  some  time  out  in  inclement  weather,  or  are  <lu.sty 
or  parched  with  working  in  the  sun,  their  skin  Ix'comes  dried  up, 
cracked,  and  reddish  in  colour.  Then  they  come  home,  wash 
off  clean,  and  oil  themselves  all  over  with  this  soft  oil.  The 
dried-up  skin  Ix'comos  in  a little  time  smooth,  and  of  a shiny, 
healthy  black  again.  I’ulm-oil  is  used  elsewhere  for  this  {)ur- 
jK)se ; but  the  palm-oil  tree  is  very  scarce  hero,  and  the  little 
of  the  oil  they  have  is  brought  from  the  Ashira  countrj^  to  the 
east,  which  is  now  my  Promised  Land,  towards  which  I daily  lift 
longing  eyes. 

On  the  10th  I went  out  by  myself  and  shot  some  birds,  and, 
to  my  great  joy,  a nchombi,  a Ixautiful  gazelle.  Now  gouamba 
was  put  off  for  some  days.  The  meat  was  carefully  smoked,  and 
the  next  day  Malaouen  retured  to  the  village,  and  Qucrlaouen 
came  out  to  hunt  with  me.  This  changed  the  luck,  it  seemed, 
for  we  luui  hardly  gone  an  hour’s  walk  from  camp  when  we  came 
upon  a herd  of  wild  pigs,  and  bagged  two. 

Unfortunately  my  salt  is  a’l  used  up.  I have  been  able  to 
buy  a little,  but  it  is  a very  dear  article  here,  as  they  have  to  get 
it  from  the  seashore  natives,  and  the  trade  is  very  irregular. 

On  the  ISth,  as  we  were  hunting,  I heanl  in  the  far  distance 
what  I at  first  took  to  be  muttering  thunder.  I hurried  on  to 
reach  some  shelter  in  an  ebony-grove  at  a di.stance  before  tlie 
stonu  should  break,  but  presently  perceived  tlu'  noise  to  be 
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puusod  by  a male  'lorilla  which  was  roaring  to  its  female  ; who, 
after  a while,  could  be  heard  answering  with  a weaker  roar. 
The  fore.st  fairly  shook  with  the  tremendous  voice  of  this  ani- 
mal. The  echoes  swelled  and  diial  away  from  hill  to  hill,  until 
the  whole  forest  was  full  of  the  din. 

Unluckily  I had  gone  out  witli  my  smallest  gun  loadisl  with 
shot  to  shoot  birds.  I put  in  a ball  instead  of  the  shot,  anil  de- 
termined to  follow  up  the  animals.  By-and-by  I eould  hear 
the  deep  drum-like  sound  which  the  male  gorilla  causes  by 
beating  his  bn'ast  with  his  huge  fist.s.^  The  jungle  was  quite 
thick,  and  our  advance  slow.  Poor  Makondai  was  in  a great 
fright  as  we  heard  the  animal,  'which  kept  U[)  its  terrible  roar- 
ing, waiting  at  short,  intervals  to  hear  the  replies  of  its  female. 

Presently  I heard  trees  cracking,  and  saw  through  the  woods 
how  every  few  minutes  a sajiling  was  swung  about  and  then 
broken  off.  While  I was  wab-hing  these  actions  I sup|K)se  the 
animal  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  danger,  for  presently  a 
dead  silence  followisl  on  the  loud  real’s ; and  when,  gun  in  hand, 

I broke  through  thi;  wood,  my  gorilla  was  gone.  y 

I am  sure  that  I must  have  heard  this  gorilla’s  roar  three 
miles  off,  and  the  noise  of  Ijeating  his  breast  at  least  a mile.  No 
words  can  describe  the  thunderous  noise  which  it  produces.* 

In  examining  the  wood  where  these  gorillas  were  moving 
and  feeding,  I learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  cause  of  the  great 
wear  there  is  on  the  canine  teeth  of  this  animal,  and  esjaicially 
of  till!  male,  which  I could  not  before  account  for,  and  also  saw 
some  surprising  evidences  of  their  strength.  Several  trees, 
each  of  which  was  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  had 
broken  down  by  those  animals ; and  I found  that  they  had 
bit  into  the  heart  of  these  trees  and  eaten  out  the  pith.  Now 
the  wood  is  hard,  and  by  the  jieculiar  form  of  the  gnawing  I saw 
at  once  that  it  was  by  this  work  that  the  very  singular  abnision 
of  the  canines  is  caused. 

TIio  Uembo  is  still  decj)  and  rapid  as  far  as  we  ascended, 
and  the  land  becomes  more  mountainous,  the  hUls  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Imnks  of  the  river.  When  we  returned, 
the  town  was  filled  with  joy  at  our  success  on  the  hunt.  Quen- 
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gucza  made  himself  sick  carousing  on  four  linins  wliich  I gave 
him  from  my  share  of  some  wild  j)igs  we  hud  shot.  The  old 
fellow  has  brought  all  the  ebony  down — a heavy  job,  as  the 
pieces  weighed  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  bad  to  b(‘ 
carried  on  men’s  shoulders  over  a very  rough  and  wotsly  country. 

I ought  to  mention  that  on  our  way  up  river  the  peojde 
pointe<l  out  to  me  a tree  which  contained  a nest,  which  they 
said  belonged  to  a bird  called  the  guanionian,  an  immense  eagle, 
according  to  their  descrifition,  which  preys  on  monkeys.  I could 
not  see  the  bird — nor  did  I ever  see  it — though  once  a bird  was 
pointed  out  to  me  ns  this  mysti'rious  eagle ; but  it  was  so  high 
in  the  air  that  I could  not  say  what  it  was,  and,  ntitwith- 
standing  my  great  endeavour,  I am  sorr)’  to  say  1 was  unable 
ever  to  get  one. 

On  the  28th  of  3Iay  we  started  down  the  river  for  Obindji’s 
town.  I bad(?  good-bye  to  all  my  friends,  and  distributed  j)re- 
sents  among  them,  remembering  particularly  the  women  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  me.  Our  canoes  were  loaded  with  ebony ; 
and  in  the  stem  of  mine  W!is  jwrched,  near  my  shoulder,  little 
Tommy,  the  nshiego. 

When  we  got  to  Obindji’s,  I fouiul  a man  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Biagano  with  a package  of  eight  letters  and  a tile 
of  Now  York  papers,  which  hiul  I>een  forwarded  to  mo  by  my 
friends  the  missionaries  at  the  Gaboon.  I had  now  been  many 
months  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  the  great  civilized 
world ; and  wliile  the  letters  from  friends  and  home  were  most 
eagerly  opened  and  read,  the  ille  of  pajjers  lay  before  mo  like 
some  great  mystery  about  to  be  revetded — a mystery  of  no  very 
near  jiersonal  interest  to  me,  but  yet  oue  which  I was  eager  to 
jirobe  to  such  bottom  as  I could  get  at.  So  I sat  down  to  road. 
'J’he  people  were  much  astonishcHl — and  so  was  I at  many  things 
jl  read.  It  was  a singidar  intenniiigling  of  two  lives.  In  the 
Uxly  I was  yet  in  the  rude  town  of  poor  old  Obindji,  far  enough 
from  civilization  to  make  civilized  life  seem  impmlwble.  But 
in  the  spirit  I was  walking  New  York  strt^ts,  with  a friend  at 
my  side  revealing  to  me  at  every  step  all  that  had  occurred  in 
these  many  months.  I am  sure  no  pajjers  were  ever  more 
thoroughly  read  than  these ; even  the  a<lverti8emeuts  had  a 
delightful  novelty  to  me.  Haj)pily  the  2!»th  was  Sunday,  and 
I took  my  ease  with  my  j)apers  all  dav. 
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On  tlic  .SOtli  wc  started  with  one  hundred  men  up  tlie  Ofonlxni, 
the  river  whieh  joins  tlie  Kemho  just  ai)ove  Ohindji,  for  a Bakalai 
town  called  Njali-Condie,  the  chief  of  whieh  was  a friend  of 
Qmaifpieza’s,  who  had  sent  to  promise  me  some  gorilla-hunts  if 
I would  come  to  see  him. 

The  Ofouhon  is  a smaller  river  than  the  Kembo,  hut  at  jire- 
sent  had  overflowed  it.s  hanks,  and  sj)r(>ad  it.s  Maters  over  the  strip 
of  loM'land  which  lK)rdered  it  and  separated  it  from  the  hills. 
Njali-Coudie  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  river  among  the  hills. 
After  ])nlling  uj)  the  stream  for  about  five  mites,  we  came  to 
the  landing-place,  M’heuce  we  had  to  strike  inland.  Hero  we 
found  a swamp,  having  from  tM'O  to  tMo  and  a-half  feet  water 
upon  it,  through  Mhich  M-e  had  to  wade,  over  clayey,  slippery 
ground,  for  nearly  a mile.  This  mih*  lasted  an  hour.  Then  m'o 
came  to  high  and  drv'  ground,  and  travelled  omvard  till  at 
three  o’ch)ck  we  reached  the  toMii,  where  m'c  Mere  received  M'ifh 
a hearty  welcome. 

We  had  left  Ohindji’s  Mithont  a morsel  of  breakfast  even;  and 
as  I had  not  broken  my  fast  since  the  previous  evening,  I was 
not  sorrv'  when  JIbango,  the  chief,  sent  me  a goat  and  some 
bunches  of  plantains,  of  M'hieh,  M'hen  cooked,  I made  a very 
satisfying  meal. 

Obinilji’s  toM'ii  Mas  nearly  at  the  starvation-point.  The  jtoor 
felloMs  had  been  very  generous  to  us  while  they  had  fixsl  to 
give ; but  now  Mas  the  time  of  general  scarcity,  M'hen  the  last 
crop  was  eaten  up,  and  the  coming  crop  >vas  not  yet  ready. 
Thev  were  actually  living  on  the  [x>or  roots  they  couhl  gather  in 
the  woods.  In  Jlbango’s  toMn  they  M'ere  a little  Ixdter  oft’;  but, 
even  here,  our  a<lvent  soon  created  a famine.  The  staples  of 
this  country  are  plantains  and  manioc.  Ncm’  plantains,  even  if 
plucked  green.  Mill  soon  ripen  and  rot.  They  do  not  know  ho\V 
to  diy  and  preserve  them.  Manioc  may  be  dried,  and  tlms 
made  to  last  two  months  at  farthest ; but  long  before  that  it  is 
jKMjr  eating.  Of  course,  there  are  periods  every  year  when  the.se 
perishable  provisions  ai-o  oaten  up,  and  M'hen  even  a prudent 
toMTi  suffers  for  Mant  of  food;  for  fish  arc  not  very  plentiful 
here,  and  as  for  game,  they  are  not  very  good  hunters,  and  even 
1 found  it  a poor  game  country.  Ofhm  I M-ished  for  a few  cars 
of  Indian  <'orn  to  establish  a new  order  of  things  among  these 
poor  j>cople,  but  com  is  not  grown  at  all  in  these  parts  of  the 
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interior,  and  on  the  seashore  they  do  not  use  it  much  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Jlbanjio  had  been  notified  of  our  coming,  and  had  built  for  mo 
a very  neat,  comnuMlious  bark  hoiLse,  with  a clay  floor  }x)undod 
hard,  and  all  very  clean  and  comfortable.  The  village  itself  is 
f)iio  of  tho  neatest  I have  seen  among  the  Bakalai.  When  1 
had  eaten  my  dinner,  tho  pwple  came  in  crowds  to  s<ie  me.  3Iy 
hair  was,  as  usual,  tho  most  singular  jmrt  of  my  person  to  them. 
A considerable  number  of  female  strangers  were  in  tho  town  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  NJambai,  one  of  their  s|)irits ; and  these 
could  not  look  at  mo  or  wonder  at  my  ap[H.‘aranco  enough. 

'Phere  was  such  a (rrowd,  indeed,  that  next  day  food  began  to 
grow  scarce,  and  I hud  to  send  Makoudai  over,  with  thirty  men 
and  st)me  articles  of  barter  to  buy  some  plantains.  In  buy- 
ing food,  b(?ads  are  the  be.st  trode.  TIks  women  cultivate  the 
ground  and  stdl  the  sur|)lus  products,  and  they  prefer  l>eads 
above  everything  else.  The  wxmien  in  all  this  country  st'em  to 
have  a g(HKl  deal  of  privilege  in  this  way.  They  ant  exjiectcd 
to  feed  their  husbands;  and  Quengueza  frcqinmtly  tells  his 
wives  to  feed  him  well  and  take  gootl  care  of  him,  because  ho 
treats  them  wcU.  But  what  is  left  or  not  nce<led  of  the  fruits 
thus  raised  the  men  have  no  right  to.  Tho  woimui  sell  and 
keep  for  themselves  the  articles  receivetl.  Makondai  returned 
next  day  with  forty-live  bunches  of  plantains  and  two  fowls — a 
very  good  supply  for  tho  time. 

Jleantirae  tho  feast  went  on,  and  gave  mo  a sleepless  night, 
iis  no  African  fea.st  or  ceremony  is  complete  without  shouting, 
singing,  drumming,  and  dancing,  and  playing  on  such  a harp  as 
is  shown  in  the  picture  overleaf.  Mbango,  it  appears,  is  the  head 
or  i-hief  of  his  clan  or  family,  which  includes  half-a-dozen  towns 
within  thirty  miles  around.  As  chief,  Mbango  kee]is  the  idol  of 
the  clan,  and  all  come  hither  at  regular  jiericsls  to  sing  songs  of 
invwatitui  to  it.  It  is  a female  figure,  of  wood,  nearly  life-size, 
and  with  cloven  feet  like  those  of  a deer.  Her  eyes  were  of 
copj)cr ; one  cheek  was  painted  red,  and  tho  other  yellow. 
Alx)ut  her  neck  hung  a necklace  of  tigers’  teeth.  She  is  said  to 
have  great  power,  and  tho  people  believe  tliat  on  certain  wca- 
sions  she  nods  her  head.  She  is  said  to  talk  freipiently — as 
might,  indeed,  1)0  expected  She  is  very  highly  venerated  by 
the  people. 

I told  Jlbango  that  the  noi.se  near  my  houst;  disturlKnl  my 
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.slef'p.  mill  llio  fellow  ordered  his  p<‘ople  to  eolebrate  a little 
farthi'r  away.  On  the  30th  and  31st,  however,  there  wa.s  a dead 
silence  and  a great  darkness.  No  light  was  allowed  bnt  iny  own. 
The  mlmiti  (idol)  was  .set  out  in  tlie  middle  of  the  street,  and 
the  people  stoo<l  all  around  her.  She  is  said  to  have  Ixiwed, 
walkeil  aliout,  and  spoken  to  some  one,  e.xpressing  her  pleasure 


Iliirjt  of  IIh*  Itakul.tl.  n»v  nn*  iiinili'  oui  of  iU<'  rmjt  of  a ftpixiiw  of  tnt*. 

at  two  gazelles  which  hiul  been  offereil  her  the  night  before. 
She  ate  some  of  the  meat — so  1 was  n.ssured — and  left  the  rest 
for  the  people. 

On  the  2nd  (.Tune)  the  women  began  their  jieeuliar  worship  of 
Njambai,  which,  it  seems,  is  their  good  siiirit ; and  it  is  remark- 
able that  all  the  Bakalai  clans,  and  all  the  females  of  tribes  I 
have  met  during  my  jounieys,  worsliip  or  venerate  a spirit  with 
this  same  name.  Near  the  seashore  it  is  pronoimced  Njembai, 
bnt  it  is  evidently  the  same. 

Tin's  worship  of  the  women  is  a kind  of  mystery — no  men 
being  admitted  to  the  ceremonies,  which  are  carried  on  in  a 
house  ver)'  carefully  closed.  This  liousc  was  coverwl  with  dry 
palm  and  banana  leaves,  and  had  not  even  a door  oiien  to  the 
street  'J’o  make  all  clos<}  it  was  set  against  two  other  houses, 
and  the  entrance  was  througli  one  of  these.  Quengueza  and 
Albango  warn(!d  me  not  to  go  near  this  place,  as  not  even  they 
were  permitted  so  much  as  to  take  a hmk.  All  the  women  of 
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tlio  village  painted  their  faces  and  bodies,  beat  drums,  marched 
alwut  the  town,  and  from  time  to  time  entered  tlie  idol-house, 
where  they  danced  all  one  night,  and  made  a more  outrageous 
noise  than  even  the  meu  had  made  before.  They  also  presented 
several  antelojjos  to  the  goddess,  and,  on  the  4tli,  all  but  a few 
w'ent  oflf  into  the  woods  to  sing  to  Njambai. 

I noticed  that  half-a-dozen  remained,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
moniing  entered  the  Njambai-house,  where  they  stayed  in  great 
silence.  Now  my  curiosity,  which  hail  been  greatly  exciteil  to 
know  what  took  place  in  this  secret  worship,  finally  overcame 
me.  I determined  to  see.  Walking  several  times  up  and  down 
the  street  past  the  hou.se  to  allay  suspicion,  I at  last  suddenly 
pusheil  aside  some  of  the  leaves,  and  stuck  my  head  through  the 
wall.  For  a moment  1 could  distinguish  nothing  in  the  dark- 
ness. Then  I beheld  three  perfectly  naked  old  hags  sitting  on 
the  clay  floor,  with  an  immense  bundle  of  greegrees  before 
them,  which  they  seemed  to  be  silently  adoring. 

When  they  saw  mo  they  at  once  set  up  a hideous  howl  of 
rage,  and  rusheil  out  to  call  their  companions  from  the  bush. 
In  a few  minutes  these  came  running  in,  crying  and  lamenting ; 
nisliing  towards  me  with  gestures  of  anger,  and  threatening  me 
for  my  oftenee.  I quickly  reached  my  house,  and,  seizing  my 
gun  in  one  hand  and  a revolver  in  the  other,  told  them  1 would 
shoot  the  first  one  that  came  inside  my  door.  The  house  was 
surrounded  by  above  three  hundred  infuriated  women,  every  one 
shouting  out  curses  at  me  ; but  the  sight  of  my  revolver  kept 
them  buck.  They  adjoiirneil  jiresiuitly  for  the  Njambai-house, 
and  from  there  sent  a deputation  to  the  meu,  who  were  to  in- 
form me  that  I must  pay  for  the  “ palaver  ” I had  made. 

This  I peremptorily  refused  to  do ; telling  Quengueza  luid 
JIbango  that  I was  their  stranger,  and  must  be  allowed  to  do  as 
I pleased,  as  their  rules  were  nothing  to  me  who  was  a white 
man  and  did  not  lielieve  in  their  idols.  In  truth,  if  1 had  once 
paid  for  such  a transgression  ns  this,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  all  travelling  for  me,  ns  I often  broke  through  their 
absurd  rides  without  knowing  it,  and  my  only  coui-se  was  to 
declare  myself  irresponsible. 

However,  the  women  would  not  give  up,  but  threatened  ven- 
geance not  only  on  me,  but  on  all  the  men  of  the  town  ; and  us 
1 as  jiositively  refused  to  pay  anything,  it  was  at  last,  to  my 
great  surprise,  detcrmineil  by  Mbango  and  his  male  subjects 
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tliat  they  wotild  make  up  from  their  owm  po.sses.siou8  such  a 
sacrifice  as  tlic  wonum  (lemun(le<l  of  me.  Accordingly  3Ibaiigo 
contributed  ten  fathoms  of  native  cloth,  and  the  men  came  one 
by  one  and  put  their  olTerings  on  the  ground — some  plates,  some 
knives,  some  mugs,  .some  beads,  some  mats,  and  various  other 
articles.  Mbango  came  again,  and  asked  if  I,  too,  would  not 
contribute  something ; but  I refused.  In  fact,  I dartal  not  set 
such  n ])reeedcnt.  So  when  all  had  given  what  they  could,  the 
whole  amount  was  taken  to  the  ireful  women,  to  whom  Mlningo 
said  that  I was  his  and  his  men’s  guest,  and  tliat  they  could  not 
ask  mo  to  pay  in  such  a matter,  therefore  they  paid  the  doinaml 
themselves.  With  this  the  womeu  were  satisfied,  and  there  the 
quarrel  ended.  Of  course  I could  not  make  anj'  further  in- 
vestigations into  their  mysteries.  The  Xjambai  feast  lasts  about 
two  weeks.  I could  leam  very  little  alxmt  the  spirit  which  they 
call  by  this  name.  Their  own  ideas  are  quite  vague.  They 
know  only  that  it  protects  the  women  against  their  male  ene- 
mies, avenges  then-  wrongs,  and  serves  them  in  various  ways  if 
they  please  it. 

On  the  GthI  went  out  to  see  the  mbando,  or  olako,  of  Igoumba, 
the  A.shini  chief  of  whom  I miulc  mention  at  Goumbi.  It  lies 
al)out  ten  miles  east  from  Hlbango’s  town,  and  the  p(>oj)h^  were 
engaged  in  cutting  ebony,  w'hich  was  to  be  given  to  Qiienguezji. 
'The  camp  was  jilaced  in  a very  beautiful  s|)ot,  a half-clearing  on 
the  hill-side,  not  far  from  where  the  Xiama  Ilembai  falls  down 
through  the  hills  by  several  pretty  cascades.  'This  is  a very 
pretty  stream,  wliich  has  its  rise  eastward  in  the  Asliira  country, 
and  flows  into  the  Ofoulwu.  Its  bed  is  gravelly,  and  its  waters 
clejir  and  purling  like  some  northern  brook.  Here  it  affords 
plenty  of  water-jiower,  waiting  fur  factories. 

On  the  way  I killed  a beautiful  bird,  the  Apoloderma  narimi, 
the  size  of  the  common  dove,  but  with  a splendid  crim.son  breast, 
golden  gi’een  on  the  back,  and  wings  coloured  a line  pearl  gi'ay. 
Also  one  of  the  men  shot  a young  T.  calvm,  female.  It  was 
two  feet  eleven  Inches  high,  and  was  of  a curious  mulatto-colour. 

'The  next  day,  7th,  we  went  on  a gorilla-hunt.  All  the  olako 
was  busy  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  with  preparations ; and, 
as  meat  was  scarce,  everylwdy  had  joyful  anticipations  of  hunger 
siitisticd  and  jilenty  in  the  cainj).  Little  did  we  guess  what 
frightl'id  death  was  to  befall  one  of  our  number  before  the  next 
sunset. 
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I gave  powder  to  tlie  whole  party.  Six  wore  to  go  off  in  one 
direction  for  gazelles  and  whatever  luck  miglit  send  them ; 
and  six  others,  of  whom  I was  one,  were  to  hunt  for  gorillas. 
Wo  set  off  towarils  a dark  valley,  where  Gambo,  Igoumba’s  son, 
said  we  should  find  our  prey.  Tlio  gorilla  chooses  the  darkest, 
gloomiest  forests  for  its  home,  and  is  found  on  the  edges  of  the 
clearings  only  when  in  search  of  plantains,  or  sugarcane,  or 
])iueapple.  Often  they  choose  for  their  peculiar  haunt  a 
woixl  so  dark  that,  even  at  mi<lday,  one  cjiu  scarce  see  ten  yards. 
'I’liis  makes  it  the  more  nccessfiry  to  wait  till  the  monstrous 
beast  apjiroaches  near  before  shooting,  in  order  that  the  first 
sh(jt  may  bo  fatal.  It  does  not  often  let  the  hunter  ndoad. 

Our  little  party  sepirated,  os  is  the  custom,  to  stalk  the  W(H)d 
in  various  directions.  Gambo  and  I kept  together.  One  bravo 
fellow  went  off  alone  in  a direction  where  ho  thought  he  could 
find  a gorilla.  The  other  three  toijk  another  course.  M'e  l>a<l 
been  about  an  hour  separated  when  Gambo  and  I heard  a gun 
fired  but  a little  way  from  us,  and  presently  another.  We  were 
alrwidy  on  our  way  to  tlio  sjx)t  w'here  we  hoped  to  see  a gorilla 
slain,  when  the  forest  begun  to  resound  with  the  most  terrific 
roars.  Gambo  seized  my  arras  in  gi’eat  agitation,  and  we  hurried 
on,  both  filled  with  a dreadful  and  siekening  alarm.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  our  worst  fears  were  realised.  The  poor 
brave  fellow  who  luid  gone  off  alone  was  lying  on  the  ground  in 
a pool  of  his  own  blood,  and  I thought,  at  fii-st,  quite  dea<l.  Ilis 
bowels  were  protruding  through  the  laceratial  abdomen.  Besid(s 
him  lay  his  gun.  The  stock  was  broken,  and  the  bamd  was 
bent  and  flattened.  It  boro  plainly  the  murks  of  the  gorilla’s 
teeth. 

We  picked  him  up,  and  I dressed  his  wounds  as  well  as  I 
could  with  rags  torn  from  my  clothes.  When  I had  given  him 
a little  brandy  to  ilrink  he  came  to  hirnstdf,  and  was  able,  but 
with  great  difficulty,  to  speak.  He  said  that  he  had  met  the 
gorilla  suddenly  an<l  face  to  face,  ami  that  it  had  not  attemptial 
to  escape.  It  was,  ho  said,  a huge  male,  and  seemc-d  Very 
savage.  It  was  in  a very  gloomy  part  of  the  wood,  and  the 
(hirknes-s,  I supiK)se,  made  him  mi.ss.  He  said  ho  Uiok  goixl 
aim,  and  fired  when  the  beast  was  only  about  eight  yards  off. 

^ 'The  ball  merely  wounded  it  in  the  side.  It  at  once  bt.-gan  beat- 
ing its  breasts,  and  with  the  greatest  rage  mlvanccd  uih)ii  him. 
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To  nm  away  wa.o  imj)os,>iiI)l('.  Ke  would  have  been  oauglit  in 
the  jungle  IxTore  he  lm<l  gone  a dozen  steps. 

He  stood  his  ground,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could  reloaded  his 
gun.  Just  as  he  raised  it  to  fire  the  gorUla  dashed  it  out  of  his 
hands,  the  gun  going  off  in  the  fall ; and  then  in  an  instant,  and 
with  a terrible  roar,  the  animal  gave  him  a tremendous  blow  with 
its  immense  open  paw,  frightfully  lacerating  the  abdomen,  and 
with  this  single  blow  laying  bare  part  of  the  intestines.  As  he 
sank,  bleeding,  to  the  ground,  the  monster  seized  the  gun,  and 
the  jX)or  hunter  thought  he  would  have  his  brains  dashed  out 
with  it.  But  the  gorilla  seemed  to  have  looked  ujKin  tliis  also 
as  an  enemy,  and  in  his  rage  almost  flattcnal  the  barrel  between 
his  strong  jaws. 

When  wo  came  upon  the  ground  the  gorilla  was  gone.  This 
is  their  mode  when  attacked — to  strike  one  or  two  blows,  and 
then  leave  the  victims  of  their  rage  on  the  grotmd  and  go  off 
into  the  woods. 

We  hunted  up  our  companions  and  carried  oim  poor  fellow  to 
the  camp,  where  all  was  instantly  excitement  and  sorrow.  They 
entreated  me  to  give  him  medicine,  but  I hail  notlu’ng  to  suit  his 
case.  I saw  that  his  days  were  numbered ; and  all  1 could  do 
was  to  make  him  ea.sy  by  giving  him  a little  brandy  or  wine  at 
intervals.  He  had  to  tell  the  whole  story  over  again ; and  the 
|ieoj)Ie  declared  at  once  that  this  was  no  true  gorilla  that  had 
attacked  him,  but  a man — a wickeil  man  turned  into  a gorilla. 
Such  a being  no  man  could  escape,  they  said ; and  it  could  not 
be  killed,  even  by  the  bravest  hunters.  This  principle  of 
fatalism  and  of  transmigration  of  souls  is  brought  in  by  them  in 
all  such  casc.s,  I think,  chiefly  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  their 
hunters,  on  whom  such  a mischance  exercises  a very  deiwe.ssing 
influence.  The  hunters  are  the  most  valueil  men  in  these  negro 
villnge.s.  A brave  and  fortunate  one  is  atlmircil  by  all  the 
women;  loved — almost  worshipped — by  his  wives;  and  enjoys 
many  privileges  among  lus  fellow-villagers.  But  his  proudest 
time  is  when  ho  has  killed  an  elephant  or  a gorilla  and  fllltHl  the 
j villagf!  witli  meat.  Then  he  may  do  almost  what  he  pleases. 
The  next  day  wo  shot  a monster  gorilla,  which  I supj)ose  is  the 
same  one  that  killed  my  jxKir  hunter,  for  male  gorillas  are  not 
' very  plentiful. 

Juw  I ith.  Yesterday  I hud  a very  severe  chill,  but  was  able 
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to  (.'heck  it  with  quinine,  fortunately.  The  dry  season  has  now 
definitely  set  in  liero,  and  the  days  are  eloudy  and  the  nights 
somewhat  eool.  We  are  no  longer  obliged  to  build  shelters 
when  sleeping  out  in  the  wotsls ; and  can  hunt  all  day  without 
Isjing  wot  through  as  formerly — all  which  gives  me  a good  deal 
of  comfort. 

The  poor  fellow  who  was  hurt  by  the  gorilla  died  on  the  9th ; 
and  some  men  went  out  on  the  lOth  and  shot  a large  gorilla, 
whose  remains  were  brought  into  camp  with  great  rejoicings  on 
their  parts,  but  great  rage  on  mine.  5ly  hunters  luui  seen  me 
skin  gorillas  and  other  animals  so  often  that  they  thought  they 
could  do  this  for  me,  and,  wanting  the  meat  of  this  one,  they 
took  ofi'  the  hide.  8o  far  so  good ; but  the  fellows  did  not  know 
what  a value  I placed  U|X)ii  the  bones,  and,  to  .save  themselves 
time  and  labour,  they  broke  tin;  bones  of  the  legs  and  of  the 
pelvis.  Thus  a fine  specimen  was  spoiled  for  me,  or  at  least 
made  incomplete.  I scolded  them  so  that  they  ran  away  into 
the  woods,  as  they  said,  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  my  tongue. 

This  gorilla  was  an  adult  male,  and  mensure<l  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height. 

With  the  dry  season,  which  has  now  regularly  sc.-t  in,  various 
migratory'  birds  return  from  their  wanderings,  and  enliven  the 
forests  and  rivers,  which  are  iidmbited  by  other  sjM'fues  during 
the  rainy  season.  All  nature  has  brighttmed  up,  and  the  long- 
drearj'  forest  is  alive  with  the  chatt<»r  and  song  of  birds.  'I'he 
s{)urred  quail  {PeUperdfix  Lathami),  with  its  pretty  sjwtted 
breast,  I met  at  every  turn  in  the  wood.  The  splendid  Numida 
plumifera  is  more  abundant ; great  numbers  of  kingfishers 
o(!Cuj)y  the  logs  and  overhanging  branches  on  the  rivers,  watching 
for  prey;  and  doves  are  cooing  to  each  other  all  day  long.  In 
the  little  i)urling  streams  in  the  hill  country  a beautiful  little 
otter  ha.s  made  his  appearance,  and  watche.s,  biuieath  rocks  and 
in  dark  jwols,  for  pa.ssing  fish ; while  on  the  Ofonixm  and  the 
llemlw  a large  otter,  with  fine  brown  fur,  plunges  into  the  water 
almost  before  one  can  got  oven  a sight  of  him.  Several  varieties 
of  swallows  twitter  and  skip  over  the  water,  and  one  flies,  like  the 
lark,  so  high  that  it  can  scarce;  be  distinguished.  Parrots,  of 
varied  colours  and  size,  are  screaming  and  chattering  all  day  in 
the  oi)cn  wo(xls.  One  in  {wirticular,  the  gray  parrot,  flies  in 
flocks  of  hundreds  together,  and  makes  the  whole  wotal  alive 
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witlr  its  screams.  These  birds  build  their  nests  in  hollow  trees, 
and  are  very  sociable  in  their  nature. 

Until  tlie  1st  of  July  we  moved  at  random  almost  about  the 
country  between  Jlban^io’s  town  and  the  liembo.  Game  is  not 
at  all  plentiful,  and  we  suftered  occasionally  from  gouamba,  I j)ar- 
ticularly,  who  do  not  like  the  meat  of  either  the  elephant  or  the 
crocodile — on  which,  nevertheless,  I had  to  live  by  turns  for  a 
week  at  a time.  The  meat  of  the  elephant  is  very  tough  and 
stringy.  The  natives  smoke  it,  which  makes  it  tougher  still,  and 
wo  hud  sometimes  to  boil  it  two  days  l>efore  it  was  luasticable. 
It  tastes  rank  and  coarse,  and  has  not  a bit  of  the  delicate  flavcmr 
of  hipjK>potamus-meat.  As  for  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile,  nothing 
but  hunger  could  make  me  eat  it;  but  nwessity  of  that  kind 
knows  no  law.  It  is  really  very  white, and  also  tender;  and  the 
negroes  think  it  deli('ious.  But  I could  never  conquer  my 
disgust ; and  it  seemed  to  me,  besides,  tasteless  and  dry. 

This  upper  country  has  few  musquitoes,  but,  in  their  stead, 
several  varieties  of  flies,  which  are  exceedingly  trouble.some. 
'I’he  igoogouai  is  a small,  almost  imi)crce])tible  gnat,  which 
appears  in  great  numbers  in  the  morning,  until  ten  o’clock,  from 
which  time  it  is  seen  no  more  till  four,  when  its  operations  are 
recommenced,  and  last  till  sunset.  These  little  flies  are  most 
determined  bloodsuckers,  very'  sly  in  their  approaches,  but 
leaving  behind  them  a bite  which  itches  terribly  and  for  a con- 
sideralde  time.  Small  as  they  are,  even  the  thick  hides  of  the 
negroes  are  punctured  by  them.  In  hunting  they  are  very 
troublesome,  and  often  made  my  men  so  nervous  that  they  could 
hit  nothing. 

Another  is  the  iholai,  an  insect  twice  as  large  ns  our  common 
house-fly.  It  approaches  you  with  a sharp  whistle,  and  its  sting 
is  long  and  strong  (mough  to  pierce  the  thickest  clothes  one  can 
wear  in  the  heat  of  an  Afriain  summer.  The  sting  is  so  sharp 
that  I have  often  jumjied  up  with  the  sudden  pain,  which  was  as 
if  a jiiii  hud  been  stuck  savagely  into  my  jterson.  But  the  bite 
of  this  insect,  if  painful,  does  not  last,  like  that  of  another  of  the 
same  size,  which  is  called  the  nckouna.  This  animal  makes  no 
noise  to  warn  you  of  its  ujiproach,  and  in.si!rts  its  bill  so  gently 
that  often  it  gets  its  fill  of  blofjd  before  you  know  you  are  bitten. 
I’rcsently,  however,  the  itching  begins,  and  lasts  for  several 
hours,  varied,  at  int4;rvals,  by  sudden  sharp  stabs  of  pain,  as 
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tliounjh  a scorpion  lintl  bitten  yon.  Often  this  lasts  the  whole 
(lay.  Tlieso  last-named  animals  are  found  mostly  on  the  rivers. 

The  iboco,  another  fly,  is  the  size  of  a hornet,  and  very  quick 
in  its  motions.  Its  bite  is  tho  most  severe  of  all,  and  clothing  is 
no  protection  from  them.  Often  the  Idood  has  run  down  my 
fac(>  or  arm  from  one  of  their  savage  attacks,  and  oven  tho  well- 
tanned  skin  of  the  negroes  is  punctured  till  it  bleeds,  so  that  one 
would  think  a leech  had  iK'on  at  his  work  on  them. 

But  most  dreadful  of  all  Is  the  doway,  a nest-building  fly  (?  wasp) 
which  frequents  the  wat«‘r-side,  where  its  clay  hives  arc  hung  to  the 
pendent  branches  of  trees.  'I’his  tly  is  really  a monster  of  fero- 
city, and  tho  natives  run  from  it  as  they  do  from  no  other  animal 
or  iimeet  of  these  woods.  The  cloway  is  a little  fly,  shaped  much 
like  a liee,  but  not  (juite  so  big.  Tlie  body  is  longer  in  proj>or- 
tion  than  that  of  a bee.  Their  hives  are  made  of  clay,  and  evi- 
dently have  separate  apartments,  as  the  whole  pmdent  bottle- 
shajK-d  mass  is  fdled  with  holes,  eiich  of  which  has  a little  roof 
over  it.  They  generally  choose  a branch  which  is  fidl  of  leaves 
for  their  nayo  or  nest,  and  thus  are  hidden  from  view.  The  clay 
of  the  nest  is  so  hanl  that  even  a bullet  fired  from  a reasonable 
distance  made  no  impression  upon  it,  as  I found  by  several  trials. 
The  hives  seem  to  Ix'  very  full ; when  disturbed  I have  seen  them 
issuing  in  large  swarms,  and  several  from  each  hole. 

When  troubled  they  are  very  savage,  and  attack  with  a kind 
of  blind  rage.  Sometimes  when  piwidling  down  the  Bembo  a 
canoe  accidentally  strikes  against  a tree  containing  an  eloway 
nago.  Instantly  they  fall  ferociously  uj>on  the  men.  The 
natives  always  dive  into  the  water  and  swim  under  water  for  a 
little  distance  ; b>it  I noticed  that  if  one  of  these  venomous 
little  insects  had  settled  on  a man,  he  clung  to  him  even  in  the 
water,  and  had  litemlly  to  be  picked  off.  In  such  cases  I always 
covered  myself  up  with  matting  and  lay  still  till  they  retired. 
JIai)i)ily,  they  do  not  pursm;  far;  and  when  the  enemy  is  out  of 
their  sight  they  return  quietly  to  their  nests. 

Their  bite  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  they  leave  in  the  wound 
an  acrid  {siison,  which  puns  for  two  or  three  days.  At  intervals 
of  an  hour  the  jx)ison  seems  to  gather  fresh  force,  tlie  wound 
l)cgins  to  throb,  and  for  a little  while  is  excessively  painful. 
The  natives  fear  these  eloways  very  much,  and  retreat  with  all 
expedition  when  they  have  accidentally  disturbed  a nest.  When 
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they  sec  a nest,  also,  they  always  jimldle  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream.  Goiiip  nearly  naked,  they  are  verj'  inneh  exposed 
to  its  attacks;  and  its  motions  are  so  very  quick  tlmt  even  a 
speedy  tumble  overboard  doi's  not  generally  .save  them  from  one 
or  two  bites. 

Of  BDakc^s  all  this  back  country  has  a great  abundance.  A few 
are  harmless ; some  of  the  large  species  atta(;k  the  larger  leasts 
and  crush  them  in  their  folds;  or,  if  smaller,  they  have  poison- 
fangs.  It  is  curious  that  the  negroes  have  no  vegetable  or  other 
remedy  for  a snake-bite;  but  they  are  not  often  bitten.  The 
snakes  arc  easily  alanncd,  and  the  noise  of  an  ajiproaching 
hunter  scares  them  out  of  his  path.  Sometimes  they  hang  from 
the  limbs  of  trees,  waiting,  probably,  for  prey  to  pass  beneath, 
and  st'vcral  times  such  a ptuident  animal  has  given  mo  a fright 
by  falling  down  besidi'  me  as  I stood  under  a tree.  Hut  they 
never  attack  man,  so  far  as  I have  seen.  I saw  and  killed  on 
several  occasions  pythons  mca-suring  from  20  to  2~)  feet ; but  the 
largest  I ever  saw  had  been  killed  by  a j)arty  of  natives,  and 
was  just  skinned  as  I came  up.  This  was  on  the  llcmls>.  The 
skin  measured  a little  over  33  feet  in  lengtli. 

The  smaller  snakes  feed  on  birds,  and  squirrels,  and  rats,  which 
I am  convinced,  from  frequent  observation,  they  are  able  to 
chaiTn  with  their  look.  This  power  of  charming  I had  alw'ays 
doubted,  but  was  convinced  by  one  day  watching  a venomous 
black  snake,  over  four  icet  long,  subduing  and  catching  a 
squirrel  which  sat  on  the  lower  branch  of  a tree.  It  was  in  the 
rear  of  Obindji’s  town.  I had  gone  out  to  shoot  birds,  and  my 
attention  was  attractc<l  by  the  very  peculiar  and  continued 
chattering  of  a squirrel.  M'hen  I saw'  it  I did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  its  movements.  It  seemed  ns  though  tied  to  its  brunch 
and  very  anxious  to  get  away.  Its  head  wa.s  thrust  forward,  its 
eyes  tixed  and  glaring ; but  its  body  trembled,  and  was  jerked 
about  from  side  to  side.  All  the  time  it  was  screaming  and 
chattering  in  a really  pitiable  manner.  Following  the  direction 
of  its  glance  I saw  the  cause  of  its  alann.  The  black  snake  was 
slowly  creeping  out  on  the  limb,  anti  as  steadily  kejrt  his  eyes  on 
his  victim.  The  wholt;  curious  jtrocess  went  on  under  my  in- 
sjwction  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  during  idl  which 
time  the  snake  seemed  to  lix  the  gaze  of  the  stpiirrel  iqton 
itself.  The  stpiirrel  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  reached 
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tlu!  month  of  the  snakes  wliicli  made  a spring,  grasped  its  prey 
in  its  mouth,  and  quickly  coiled  its  folds  alwiit  it. 

I have  seen  many  such  ca,ses  of  charming,  Iwth  of  birtis  and 
squirrels ; and  sometimes  firing  my  gnu  dissolved  the  charm,  by 
diverting  momentarily  the  gaze  of  the  snake. 

Though  snakes  arc  dangerous  animals,  their  presence  is  a great 
bles.siiig  to  the  country.  They  destroy  great  numbers  of  rats 
and  mice,  and  other  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  which  injure  the 
native  provisions ; and  it  is  but  ju.st  to  say,  that  while  they  some- 
times frequent  houses,  and  are  fond  of  cree]>ing  over  the  roofs  or 
along  the  hollow  bamboos  of  the  sides  of  the  native  huts,  they 
are  [leaeefully  inclined,  and  never  attack  man  unless  troilden  on. 
They  are  gliul  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way ; and  the  mast 
feared  snake  I saw  in  Africa  (the  Echidna  nasicornin)  was  one 
which  is  very  slow  in  its  movements,  from  which  cause  it  happens 
that  it  ofbmer  bites  people  than  others,  being  unable  to  get  out 
of  the  way  quickly.  Though  serpents  abound  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
country,  I have  travelled  a month  at  a time  without  seeing  one. 
probably  on  ac-count  of  the  bushy  character  of  the  country. 

The  country  near  the  river,  though  hilly,  is  not  entirely  healthy 
for  whites.  I have  had  several  attacks  of  fever,  owing  to  the  re- 
tiring water  leaving  the  muddy  soil  bare  and  damp,  but  all  were 
slight;  and  I supjiose  if  a man  came  up  here  and  lived  carefully 
he  would  be  quite  safe.  I sleep  often  in  the  forest,  and  am  forced 
to  be  as  reckle&s  of  health  as  a man  can  be  ; and  I do  not  expect 
to  escape  fever  if  there  is  any  in  the  country.  The  natives  are 
generally  tolerably  healthy.  I have  seen  cases  of  what  I judge 
tt)  be  leprosy,  but  they  have  little  fever  among  them,  or  other 
dangerous  diseitscs. 

Gamlx)  and  I have  been  hunting  for  a week  after  another 
gorilla.  The  natives  said  that  a monstrous  animal  had  been 
si'Veral  times  seen  in  tlie  forest  some  ten  miles  to  the  east,  and 
it  was  just  such  a one  I neetled  to  make  my  series  complete. 
Therefore  I determine*!  to  get  him.  On  June  10th  we  were  at 
lust  lucky  enough  to  find  him.  We  had  been  on  the  hunt  for 
8*‘venil  hours,  when  we  came  ujion  tolerably  fresh  tracks  of  an 
animal  which  I saw  must  be  a very  large  one.  Thes«i  tracks  we 
followed  cautiously,  and  at  last,  in  a densely  wooded  and  quite 
dark  ravine  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  Iieast  There  were  two 
gorillas,  a male  and  female.  Owing  to  the  dense  jungle,  in  a 
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nook  of  wliicli  they  were  concealed,  they  saw  us  first.  I'he 
female  uttered  a cry  of  alarm,  and  ran  off  before  we  could  got  a 
shot  at  her,  being  lo.st  to  siglit  in  a moment  in  the  hush.  The 
male,  however,  whom  1 particularly  wanted,  hud  no  idea  of 
running  off.  He  rose  slowly  from  his  haunches  and  at  once 
faced  us,  uttering  a roar  of  rage  at  our  evidently  imtinndy  intni- 
sion.  Oambo  and  I were  accompanied  only  by  a single  hunter 
and  an  A.shira  lH)y,  who  bore  an  extra  gun.  'I’he  lK)y  fell  hack, 
and  we  stood  side  by  .side  and  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
hideous  mon.ster.  In  the  dim  half-light  of  the  ravine,  his 
features  working  w ith  ragts  his  ghaimy,  treacherous,  mischievous 
gray  eyes,  his  rajiidly-ngitated,  and  frightful,  satyr-like  features 
had  a horrid  look,  enough  to  make  one  fancy  him  really  a 
spirit  of  the  damned. 

He  advanced  upon  us  by  starts,  as  is  their  fashion,  pausing  to 
beat  his  fists  ujxm  his  vast  breast,  which  gave  out  a dull,  hollow 
sound  like  some  great  ba.ss-dnim  w ith  a skin  of  ox-hide.  Then 
he  roared,  making  the  forest  ring  with  his  short  hark  and  tlio 
refrain,  which  is  singidarly  like  the  loud  muttering  of  thunder. 

\\’e  st(Kxl  at  our  posts  for  at  least  three  long  minutes,  gtins  in 
hand,  before  the  great  beast  was  near  enough  for  a safe  shot.  In 
this  time  I could  not  help  thinking  of  the  misfortune  of  my  poor 
hunter  but  a few  days  ago ; and,  us  I hxiked  at  the  gorilla  before 
us,  1 could  fancy  the  horror  of  the  .situation  when,  with  empty 
gun,  the  ])oor  fellow  stood  b(ffore  his  remorseless  enemy,  who 
came  ujxui  him,  not  with  a sudden  spring  like  the  leopard,  but 
wth  a slow,  vindictive  certainty  which  is  like  fate. 

At  last  he  st«x>d  before  us  at  a distance  of  six  yards.  Once 
more  he  paused,  and,  raising  his  head,  began  to  roar  and  beat  his 
breast.  Just  as  he  took  another  stej)  towards  us  we  fire<l,  and 
<lown  he  tumbled,  almost  at  our  feet,  ujxin  his  face,  dead. 

I saw  at  once  that  we  had  the  very  animal  I wantcsl.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  all  my  collection,  and  very  near  the  largest  I ever 
saw.  Gambo,  who,  though  a young  man,  was  still  an  old  hunter, 
wrid  a few  were  larger,  but  not  many.  Its  height  was  five  feet 
nine  inches,  raeasm-ed  to  the  tip  of  the  toes.  Its  arms  spread 
nine  feet.  Its  chest  had  a circumference  of  sixty-two  inches. 
The  hands,  those  terrible  claw-like  weapons,  with  one  blow  of 
which  it  tears  out  the  bowels  of  a man  or  breaks  his  arms,  were 
of  immense  muscular  power,  and  bent  like  veritable  claws.  I 
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could  see  how  frightful  a blow  could  be  struck  with  such  a hand, 
moved  by  such  an  arm,  all  swollen  into  great  bunches  of  muscular 
fibre,  as  thi.s  animal  possessed.  The  liig  too  was  no  less  than 
six  inches  in  circumference. 

As  wo  brought  it  into  the  olako,  tliroe  women,  who  were 
pregnant,  hastened  out  at  the  other  end  with  their  husbands, 
and  nothing  could  induce  them  to  return  till  the  skin  was  dried 
and  put  away.  They  could  not  be  convinced  but  that,  if  even 
the  husband  saw  the  beast,  the  wife  would  bear  a young  gorilla. 

Tlie  people  were  very  glad  of  the  meat ; and  I was  wishing  I 
could  eat  it  as  they  do — for  I had  no  meat,  and  felt  gouamba  a 
little — when  old  Querlaouen  sent  me  half  a gazelle  he  had 
killed,  which  placed  mo  beyond  need  for  the  present. 

On  the  l.^th  of  July  we  started  for  Obindji’s  town,  on  my 
return.  Going  down  the  Ofoubou,  a canoe  of  Bakalai,  strange 
to  the  river,  were  a little  before  us.  Suddenly  we  saw  them 
stoj)  paddling  and  pitch  headlong  out  of  the  canoe.  My  men 
said  they  had  distiu-bed  a nest  of  eloway,  which  we  found  after- 
wards to  be  the  truth.  Our  canoe  was  immediately  shot  up 
stream  for  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  we  waited  an  hour  before 
the  crew  would  venture  past  the  dreaded  eloway’s  nest ; such  is 
their  fear  of  this  revengeful  little  fly.  Even  then  they  were 
very  careful  to  paddle  quite  over  to  the  farther  bank  of  the  river. 

The  liembo  has  lost  a good  deal  of  its  waters  since  I was  hero 
on  my  way  up.  It  has  fallen  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  but  is 
yet  deep  enough  for  navigation.  The  numerous  aquatic  birds 
and  waders  which  come  in  with  the  dry  season  now  give  the 
river  a lively,  pleasant  air.  The  white  wind  which  lines  the 
shores  is  clean  and  bright,  and  with  the  cool  mornings,  which 
are  sometimes  foggy,  and  the  bright  green  of  the  well-woodcd 
bunks,  the  traveller  has  a charming  scene  before  him.  The 
stream  is  still  yellow,  but  is  much  clearer  than  it  was  a month 
ago.  Then  the  rains  wore  driving  down  a turbulent  tide,  laden 
with  mud  ; now  the  clear  waters  ix)ll  on  placidly,  as  though  all 
was  peace  and  civilization  at  their  borders. 

The  country  about  here  is  probably  the  richest  field  for  an 
enterjirising  naturalist  now  remaining  in  the  world.  Equatorial 
Africa  seems  to  have  a fauna  of  its  own.  The  lion,  common  both 
to  North  and  South  Africa,  is  not  found  here  at  all.  Neither 
are  the  zebra,  gnu,  giraft'e,  rhinoceros,  or  ostrich,  and  the  great 
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number  of  antelopes  so  common  in  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
known  here.  There  are  no  tame  cattle,  no  horses,  no  donkeys ; 
in  fact,  the  only  domo.sticated  atdmals  arc  goats  and  fowls,  and  a 
species  of  shee]j>.  I do  not  think  the  Bos  brachicheros,  the  wild 
bull  of  this  country,  could  be  tamed.  It  is  found  here,  but  not 
in  such  herds  as  rot»m  on  the  Cai>e  Lojk>z  prairies.  Several  kinds 
of  przelles  offer  sport  to  the  hunter-natimvlist ; and  I saw  several 
sjtecimeus  of  a very  la'antiful  antelope  hitherto  nnknomi,  which 
may  bo  considered  by  far  the  handsomest  antelope  yet  dis- 
covered in  Africm  This  animal,  of  which  I am  enabled  to  give 
an  exeellcnt  representation,  drawn  from  a well-jneservcd  sjmci- 
men  in  my  collection,  is  rare,  and  very  shy ; swift  of  foot,  ns  are 
all  its  kind,  and  exceedingly  gniccful  in  its  motions,  thoxigh 
more  heavily  built  than  most  of  the  antelo])e  kind.  Among  the 
carnivora,  the  leopard  takes  the  first  rank.  It  is  a very  largxx 
and  majestic  animal  here.  I have  killed  several  over  five  feet 
long.  There  is  also  a hyena,  whose  raids  among  the  goats  are 
often  troublesome ; and  several  varieties  of  tiger-cats,  of  which 
the  Genettn  Aubryana  and  Fieldiana  are  of  the  finest  species  yet 
known.  The  crocodile  is  found  in  the  swamps  and  lagoons 
which  border  the  Reinbo ; the  iguana  occurs  in  the  woods ; 
while  of  monkeys  there  were  a dozen  new  varieties  ; of  sf|uirrels 
upwards  of  half-a-dozen  ; and  of  rats  several,  the  chief  of  which 
was  fifteen  inches  long.  Mo,st  of  these  are  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  continent,  and  are  unknown  to  the  north  and  south. 

Among  the  most  peculiar  of  the  monkeys  is  the  little  oshingui, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  whole  monkey  tribe.  It  is  a frolicsome 
and  innocent  little  animal,  and  remarkable  for  its  fondness  for  the 
water  ; so  that  where  jmu  meet  one  of  them  hopjiing  about  the 
branches  overhead,  you  may  be  sure  water  is  not  far  off.  They 
always  sleep  on  some  tree  whoso  brunches  overhang  a water- 
course. This  little  monkey  is  also  a great  favourite  with  the 
monkey-birds  {Buceros  albocrystatus),  which  I often  saw  playing 
with  it. 

Of  birds,  the  most  remarkable  which  I shot  in  this  region  was 
the  “ nchalitoguay  ” — so  called  by  the  negroes.  It  resembles 
somewhat  the  Asiatic  bird  Mmciputa  paradisi,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  lovely  birds  I ever  saw.  Its  back,  tail-cover, 
and  veiy  long  flowing  tail  are  pure  milk-white ; its  (Tested  head 
and  brea-st  are  greenish-black,  and  abdomen  an  ashy-brown.  The 
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wliito  feathera  of  the  back  Bccm  to  form  a fine  mantle,  and  pivo 
the  bird  a very  singular  ajij>eamnce.  Tin's  little  bird  has  been 
named  after  myself,  the  Miucijx‘ta  du  Chaillui. 

At  last,  on  the  2nd  of  Aiignst,  I bojian  to  make  preparation.s 
for  a return  to  Iliagano.  It  was  high  time.  1 was  still  sufi’ering 
from  fever  attacks,  aTid  had  not  quinine  enough  left  for  one  large 
dose,  which  might  have  j>ut  a stop  to  it.  Solution  of  arsenic  I 
did  not  like  to  take  much  of.  As  a febrifuge,  it  must  be  care- 
fully used,  and  not  very  often,  or  it  leaves  its  efi'ects  on  the 
system. 

Not  only  was  1 sick,  but  also  jK)or  and  ragged.  My  clothes 
were  toni  and  jjatched,  and  I looked,  in  reality,  very  little  better 
or  more  civilized  than  my  negro  friends.  Foo<l  wiis  scarce  ; and 
though  my  friends  and  Inmters,  Qnerlaoucn,  Obindji,  and  others, 
pivo  mo  what  they  had,  it  was  robbing  them,  I felt ; and  even 
then  I did  not  get  such  food  as  1 began  to  need.  My  goo<ls,  too, 
were  all  gone,  so  that  even  if  I had  been  well  I could  not  have 
gone  farther  info  the  interior.  Ihit  the  numerous  hardships  of 
this  long  trip,  the  sleeping  night  after  night  in  wet  clothes,  the 
tramping  through  inin  and  hot  sun,  the  siifl'erings  from  the 
infoh?rublo  gouamha,  and  the  yet  less  tolerable  total  starvation — 
all  these  had  done  their  work  ujmn  me,  and  I beg!»n  to  feel  the 
want  of  a long  and  thorough  repose*.  So  I told  Quengueza  we 
must  go. 

Obindji  was  veiy  sorrj-.  I believe  he  and  many  of  the  others, 
particularly  Querlaouen  and  his  fellow-hunters,  had  conceived  a 
real  affection  for  me.  They  gave  me  of  their  isx)r  store  w ithout 
ever  asking  for  a return,  and  took  all  pains  to  please  me  and 
make  me  comfortable,  even  when  they  saw  that  my  gcKxls  were 
getting  very  low.  And  I must  own  that  I had  a kind  of  affection 
for  a country  where,  in  the  discovery  of  new  and  strange  animals, 
1 had  enjoyed  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  jxissiblo  to  man. 
The  rough  life  was  forgotten  when  1 looked  at  my  precious  col- 
lections; and  the  thought  of  a gorilla  even  now  enabled  mo  to 
shake  off  the  fever. 

I neeil  not  say  that  the  faithfulness  of  the  j)oor  natives 
touched  mo  nearly.  Not  one  but  had  treated  me  as  though  I 
WU.S  his  own  brother;  and  I should  have  Ijoeii  a brute  had  1 not 
heartily  returned  all  their  affection. 

Mv  little  boys,  Jlakondai  and  Monguilomba,  who  had  acted  so 
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bravely  during  all  these  months,  were  overjoyed  when  they  saw 
my  preparations  for  returning  to  the  seashore.  Quengueza,  too, 
was  tired  of  bush-life,  as  ho  eallcd  it — calling  these  Bakalai  his 
bu.slunen.  He  is  to  go  down  to  Biagano  with  me,  where  I can 
reward  liim  for  all  his  kindness  and  faitlifnluess  to  me.  He  had 
done  royally  for  me  in  everything.  Every  fowl  or  goat  he  got 
as  a present  up  here  he  gave  me ; I,  in  return,  hunting  for  him. 
Wo  always  ate  together  at  a table  which  I had  made,  and  which 
was  covered,  when  we  were  in  town,  always  with  a clean  white 
cloth.  I was  anxious  to  .show  those  peojjle.  the  difterence  between 
civilized  and  savage  life,  and  this  was  one  of  the  jwints  most  njit 
t<i  strike  them ; for,  like  all  nide  people  and  little  children,  they 
are  very  observant  of  small  things. 

This  day  I had  a glimpse  at  anoth(;r  curious  superstition  of 
those  people.  One  of  the  hunters  had  shot  a wild  bull,  and 
when  the  carca.ss  was  brought  in  the  good  fellow  sent  me  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  best  portions.  The  moat  is  tough,  but 
was  most  welcome  for  a change.  I had  a great  piece  boiled  for 
dinner,  and  expected  Quengueza  to  <^at  as  much  as  would  make 
several  hungry  white  men  sick.  Judge  of  my  siu'prise,  when, 
coming  to  the  table  and  seeing  only  the  moat,  he  refused  to 
touch  it, 

I asked  why  ? 

“ It  is  roondah  for  me,”  he  replied.  Aiul  then,  in  answer  to 
my  que.stion,  explained  that  the  meat  of  the  Bos  brachicheros 
was  forbidden  to  his  family,  and  was  an  aliomination  to  them, 
for  the  reason  that  many  generations  ago  one  of  their  women 
gave  birth  to  a calf  instead  of  a cliild. 

1 laughed ; but  the  king  replied  very  soberly  that  he  could 
show  me  a woman  of  another  family  whose  grandmother  had 
given  birth  to  a erociKlihi — for  which  reason  the  crocotlilo  was 
roondah  to  that  family. 

Quengu(>za  would  never  touch  my  salt-ln'ef,  nor  even  the 
jK)rk,  fearing  lest  it  had  l>een  in  contact  with  th<>  beef.  IndcH'd 
they  are  all  religiously  scrupulous  in  this  mattr'r ; and  I found, 
on  inquiry  afterwards,  that  scarce  a man  can  lx;  found  to  whom 
some  article  of  AkhI  is  not  “ roondah.”  Some  dar<>  not  taste 
crocotlile,  some  hippopotamus,  some  monkey,  some  boa,  some 
wild  pig,  and  all  from  this  same  belief,  'i’hey  will  literally 
suffer  the  jHings  of  starvation  ralher  than  break  through  this 
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j>rejudice ; and  they  very  firmly  l>elieve  that  if  one  of  a family 
sliould  eat  of  sueh  forbidden  food,  the  women  of  the  same  family 
would  surely  niLsearry  and  give  birth  to  monstrosities  in  the 
shaj)e  of  the  animal  which  is  roondah,  or  else  die  of  an  awful 
di.sea.se. 

Sometimes  I find  that  the  fetich-man  forbids  an  individual  to 
touch  certain  kinds  of  food  for  some  reason,  or  no  reason  rather. 
In  this  ease  the  prohibition  extends  only  to  the  man,  and  not  to 
his  family. 

It  is  astonishing  how  strictly  such  gross  feeders  as  they  are 
adhere  to  their  scruples.  It  shows  tlie  power  a superstitious 
faith  lias  even  over  a lawless  people  as  these  are.  I am  certain 
notlung  in  the  world  would  have  induced  the  old  king  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  wild  bull,  or  even  to  cat  out  of  a dish  in  wliich  that 
had  been  cooked  or  otherwise  contained. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  go,  my  Bakalai  friends  came  in  with 
presents  of  provisions.  Baskets  of  cassjivu,  smoked  boar-hams, 
sweet  jjotatoes,  and  manioc  are  brought  as  freewill  offerings,  for 
they  know  I have  little  to  give  in  return. 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  fitli,  I gave  Obindji  a present  I 
had  reserved  for  him,  and  which  he  well  deserved,  and  on  the 
following  day  we  started  in  the  canoes  for  Goumbi.  All  the 
chief  people  came  to  the  shore  to  shake  hands  and  say  good-bye. 
All  said  I must  come  again  and  bring  trade.  Also,  they  said, 
I liiwl  spoken  to  them  of  wliite  men  coming  to  teach  jwor  black 
]>eoplo ; and  they  would  like  to  have  some  such  teachers.  They 
all  had  a look  of  regret  at  our  parting,  and  nearly  every  one 
came  with  some  little  parting  gift.  I was  very  much  touched 
myself  at  their  simple  affectionate  ways. 

When  all  was  ready  for  a start  Makondai  fired  a gtin,  and 
then  I swnnig  out  the  American  flag  to  the  breeze,  the  first  time 
that  it  or  any  other  flag  of  a civiliztsl  nation  had  floated  over 
these  waters.  The  people  shouted,  and  we  were  off. 

Presently,  sevend  miles  down  stream,  we  passed  Querlaoucn’s 
plantation.  He  and  his  kind  old  wife  and  their  cliildren  stood 
on  the  .shore  and  beckoned  me  to  stop.  W'e  paddled  in,  and  the 
good  fellow  silently  put  into  my  boat  another  smoked  boar-ham, 
while  his  wife  gave  me  a great  bosket  of  sweet  potatoes.  As  we 
started  away  again  the  w ife  shouted,  “ Whei\  you  come  back, 
bring  mo  some  beads.”  The  children  cried  out,  “ When  ymi 
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come  biii'k,  brin"  us  fmmo  clofli.”  But  old  Querlaouen  sfootl  still 
and  silent  like  a blnek  statue,  until,  by  a turn  of  the  river,  ho 
was  lost  to  our  sifjht. 

On  the  next  day  we  made  a triumj)hnnt  entry  into  Goumbi, 
where  we  remained  two  days  to  lay  in  provisions. 

From  Goumbi  to  Biirgano  our  voya<ie  was  a trimnphal  pro- 
cession. Quen^ueza  accompanied  me  to  show  to  Ranjmno  that 
ho  brought  me  back  safe  ; and  all  of  Goumbi  tJiat  had  canoes 
accompanied  (iuengueza  for  fun’s  sjike,  beating  tam-tams,  sing- 
ing songs,  and  firing  guns. 

At  last,  on  the  13th  of  August,  I got  back  to  Biagano,  where 
the  whole  population  turned  out  to  receive  me,  headed  by  llan- 
pano  and  old  Rinkimonganii,  my  housekeeper.  I found  my  house 
uudisturbfHl.  and  my  live-stock  on  hand  and  in  good  condition, 
and  made  old  Rinkimongami  veiy  proud  by  expressing  iny 
sivtisfaction.  He  said,  “Now  j'ou  tell  me  what  I stole?”  And 
Ranpano  exclaimed,  “ Ah ! we  don’t  steal  from  our  white  man.” 

And  now  came  the  time  when  I was  to  pay  for  my  long  tour. 
It  is  quite  usual  for  natives  of  the  interior  coming  to  the  sea- 
shore to  be  seized  with  fever.  It  is  a gnait  change,  and  I ex- 
jwetod  to  1»  affected  by  it  in  some  me.asure.  Nor  were  my 
expectations  ungrounded.  Day  after  day  my  fever  attacks  grew 
worse,  until,  having  no  projmr  me<licines,  and  living  ncce,s.sjirily 
here  without  many  of  the  comforts  a si<‘k  man  needs,  I was  quite 
prostrated.  Then,  luckily,  one  day  came  by  a vessel.  Some  of 
my  men  lioarded  her  with  a note  to  the  captain.  He  was  going 
to  the  Galx)ou,  and  I gladly  accompanied  him.  There,  under 
the  kind  care  of  my  miissionary  friends,  I managed,  in  a short 
time,  to  recover  my  health  sufficiently  to  think  of  another  trip, 
in  which  I hojx'd  to  make  a thorough  geographical  exj)loration 
of  the  farther  interior. 
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The  Aiita  of  E(|miloriiil  Afrioi  — The  Uashikoimy  — 'I’ho  Hed  Ant  — ^^le 
Xchellelny  — The  Little  Aiit  — The  llcil  lA-nf-aiit  — The  Nest-huildiiig 
Ant. 

Ix  tint  forests  of  this  jiart  of  Africa  are  found  vast  numbers  of 
ants,  some  of  wliose  tribes  are  so  terrible  to  man,  and  even  to 
tbe  boasts  of  the  wood,  I'rom  their  venomous  bites,  their  fierce 
tem|)er  and  voracity,  that  their  path  is  freely  abandonetl  to  them, 
and  they  may  well  be  called  lords  of  the  forest. 

1 know  of  tim  different  sjHtcies  of  ants  found  in  tliese  regions, 
all  differing  widely  in  their  choice  of  ftxxl,  the  quality  of  their 
venom,  the  manner  of  their  attack,  or  the  time  of  their  opera- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  and  most  dreaded  of  all  is  the 
batldkoiuty. 


Tiic  IWiikuuay  Ant,  magniikil  to  twice  tui  natural  »tzc. 


This  ant,  also  called  nchoumu  by  the  MjX)ngwe,  is  very 
abundant  in  the  whole  region  I have  travelled  over  in  Africa, 
and  is  the  most  voracious  creature  I ever  met.  It  is  the 
dread  of  all  living  animals,  fiom  the  leopard  to  the  smallest 
insect 

1 do  not  think  that  they  build  a ne.st  or  home  of  any  kind. 
At  any  rate  they  carry  nothing  away,  but  eat  all  their  prey  on 
the  sjHit  It  is  their  habit  to  march  through  the  forests  in  a 
loll"  rciriilar  line — a line  alMuit  two  inches  broad  and  often 
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several  miles  in  len<^h.  All  alonp  tin’s  line  are  larger  ants,  who 
act  as  oflieors,  stand  outside  the  ranks,  and  keep  this  singular 
army  in  order.  If  they  come  to  a place  where  there  are  no 
trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose  lu'at  they  cannot  bear, 
they  immediately  build  underground  tunnels,  through  which  the 
whole  army  passes  in  columns  to  the  forest  beyond.  These 
tunnels  are  four  or  five  feet  underground,  and  are  use<l  only  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  or  during  a storm. 

^^’hou  they  g^ow  hungry  the  long  file  spreatls  itself  through 
the  forest  in  a front  line,  and  attacks  and  devours  all  it  over- 
takes with  a furj-  which  is  quite  irresistible.  The  elephant  and 
gorilla  lly  before  this  attack.  The  blai'k  men  run  for  their 
livi».  Evcrj'  animal  that  lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  ehaserl. 
They  seem  to  understand  and  act  u{>on  the  tactics  of  Napoleon, 
and  concentrate,  with  great  speed,  their  heaviest  forces  upon 
the  jMiint  of  attack.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
mouse,  or  dog,  or  leopanl,  or  deer  is  overwhelmed,  killed,  eaten, 
and  the  bare  skeleton  only  remains. 

They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  Many  a time  have  I 
been  awakened  out  of  a sleep,  and  obliged  to  rtish  from  the  hut 
and  into  the  water  to  save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  in- 
tolerable agony  from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guard,  who  had 
got  into  my  clothes.  When  they  enter  a houst;  they  clear  it  of 
all  living  things.  Cockroaches  are  devoured  in  an  instant. 
Itats  and  mice  s])ring  round  the  room  in  vain.  An  overAvhelming 
force  of  ants  kills  a strong  rat  in  less  than  a minute,  in  spite  of 
the  most  frantic  struggles,  and  in  less  than  another  minute  its 
bones  are  strippeHl.  Every  living  thing  in  the  house  is  devoured. 
They  will  not  touch  vegetable  matter.  Thus  they  are  in 
reality  very  useful  (as  well  as  dangerous)  to  the  negroes,  who 
have  th(‘ir  huts  cleaned  of  all  the  abounding  vermin,  such  as 
immense  cockroaches  and  centipedes,  at  least  several  times  a 
year. 

When  on  their  march  the  insect-world  flies  before  them,  and 
1 have  ofl<!n  hwl  the  ajiproaeh  of  a bashikouay  aniiy  heralded 
to  me  liy  this  means.  Wherever  they  go  they  make  a clean 
sweep,  even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  higlu.'st  trees  in  pursuit 
of  their  prey.  Their  manner  of  attack  is  an  impetuous  Ivap. 
Instantly  the  strong  jiiucers  arc  fastmied,  and  they  only  let  go 
when  tile  pit*c-e  gives  way.  At  such  times  this  little  animal 
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seems  animated  by  a kind  of  fury  •which  causes  it  to  disregard 
entirely  its  own  safety,  and  to  seek  only  the  conquest  of  its  prey. 
Tho  bite  is  very  painful. 

The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in  former  times 
exposed  in  the  path  of  the  bashikouay  ants,  as  the  most  cruel 
manner  of  putting  them  to  death. 

Two  very  remarkable  practices  of  theirs  remain  to  be  related. 
When  on  their  line  of  march  they  require  to  cross  a narrow 
stream,  they  throw  themselves  across  and  form  a tunnel — a 
living  tunnel — connecting  two  trees  or  high  bushes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  little  stream,  whenever  they  can  find  such  to 
facilitate  the  operation.  Tliis  is  done  witli  great  speed,  and  is 
effected  by  a great  number  of  ants,  each  of  which  clings  with  its 
fore  claws  to  its  next  neighbour’s  body  or  hind  claws.  Thus 
they  form  a high,  safe  tubular  bridge,  through  which  the  whole 
vast  regiment  marches  in  regular  order.  If  disturbed,  or  if  dio 
arch  is  broken  by  the  violence  of  some  animal,  they  instantly 
attack  the  offender  with  tho  greatest  animosity. 

The  bashikouay  have  tho  sense  of  smell  finely  developed,  as 
indeed  have  all  the  ants  I know,  and  they  are  guided  very  much 
by  it.  They  are  larger  than  any  ant  we  have  in  America,  being 
at  least  half  an  inch  long,  and  are  armed  with  very  i>owerful 
fore  legs  and  sharp  jaws,  with  which  they  bite.  They  are  red 
or  dark-brown  in  colour.  Their  numbers  are  so  great  that  one 
does  not  like  to  enter  into  calculations ; but  I have  seen  one 
c'ontinuous  line  passing  at  good  speed  a particular  place  for  twelve 
hours.  The  reader  may  imagine  for  himself  how  many  millions 
on  millions  there  may  have  been  contained  here. 

There  is  another  species  of  basliikouay  which  is  found  in  the 
mountains  to  the  sojith  of  the  equator.  It  is  of  great  size.  The 
Ixxly  is  grapsh-white  in  colour ; the  head  of  a reddish-black.  Its 
fangs  are  very  powerful,  and  it  is  able  to  make  a clean  bite  out 
of  a piece  of  flesh.  It  is  thus  a very  formidable  animal ; but 
fortunately  its  motions  are  not  so  quick  as  those  of  its  fierce 
brother ; it  does  not  march  in  such  vast  armies,  nor  does  it  pre- 
cipitate itself  ujwn  its  prey  with  such  irresistible  fury.  In  its 
motions  it  is  almost  sluggish.  They  do  not  invade  villages,  nor 
climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  prey  ; and  I do  not  think  them  nearly 
so  voracious  as  their  fellows  before  mentioned.  If  they  were, 
they  could  doubtless  clear  the  country  of  every  Uviug  thing,  for 
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tli(!y  are  nmch  more  jwwerful.  Tliey  arc,  in  fact,  to  ant.s  what 
wlmlcs  are  to  fislies. 

Next  to  the  liashikouay  come  the  ncliellelay,  or  white  ants. 
These  troublesome  animals  do  not  l)itc  or  attack  living  things  at 
all.  They  live  on  vegetable  substances,  and  are  particularly 
Ibnd  of  cotton-cloth,  j)a])cr,  and  old  wood.  They  have  a great 
aversion  to  daylight,  and  u.se  all  means  jjossible  to  avoid  it.  To 
reach  an  object  which  is  situated  in  the  light  they  build  a clay 
tunnel,  through  which  they  pa.ss  in  safety.  The  clay  seems  to 
be  moistened  with  sonui  juices  of  their  own,  and  Incomes  quite 
linu  on  exjiosure  to  the  air.  Their  nests,  which  are  curiously 
shajM'd,  with  overhanging  flat  roofs  (exactly  like  a toatlstool 
or  gigantic  mushroom),  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  aro  built  up  from  within,  the  underground  excavations 
doubtless  funiishing  clay  for  this  jmrpose. 

It  is  almost  iraj)ossible  to  keep  anything  sitfe  from  these 
destroyers.  They  work  in  silence,  unseen,  an<l  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  One  night’s  negligence  suffices  to  sjM>il  a Iwx  of 
clothing  or  Ijook.s.  They  seem  to  be  attracted  by  smell  rather 
than  sight  to  their  prey.  They  are  always  near;  and  they  cut 
through  any — the  hardest — woo<l,  in  order  to  reach  the  object  of 
their  di«ires.  I have  noticed  that  they  always  cut  through  the 
middle  of  a piece  of  eloth  first,  as  thmigh  they  were  trying  to  do 
as  much  mischief  as  possible.  iSueli  is  their  perseverance  and 
destructiveness,  that  I think  one  of  the  greatest  IxKms  to  this 
jiart  of  Al'rica  would  be  to  rid  it  of  this  jK’st. 

The  earth  of  which  they  build  their  houses  becomes  so  hard, 
after  it  has  been  mixed  with  their  saliva,  that  it  stands  the 
heaviest  and  longest  rain-storms  without  melting  or  breaking 
away,  and  they  last  many  rainy  rea.sons.  They  leave  no  openiug 
in  their  house  for  air  or  light,  for  both  which  they  seem  to  have 
a ])articular  aversion.  And  th\i.s,  too,  they  are  protected  from 
other  ants  who  are  their  enemies,  and  against  whom,  being 
unanned,  they  would  find  it  difllcult  to  defend  themselves. 

Among  these  eiu'iuies  the  chief  is  the  basliikouay  ant,  which 
pursues  the  white  ant  with  great  fury.  I have  sometimes,  when 
1 noticed  some  of  theses  white-ant-hills  in  the  truck  of  an  army 
of  basliikouay,  kiux-ked  away  the  to]i.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  the  basliikouay  ni.shed  to  their  work,  and  in  a short  time 
not  a white  ant  wa,s  left. 
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Wlicu  tlie  housH  is  only  slijjjlitly  injured,  tlio  working  ants  are 
called,  and  imm«liately  set  to  work  to  mend  the  hole,  using  clay 
brought  from  the  interior.  The  outside  work  is  only  carried  on 
during  the  night. 

These  ants,  though  called  white,  are  really  of  a straw  colour. 
T’hcy  emit  a strong  smell,  especially  if  cnishcd. 

The  Little  Ant. 

This  is  a minute  house-nnt,  found  in  myriads  in  every  African 
village  in  this  region,  and  a great  plagim ; for  the  least  care- 
lessness with  f(X)d  on  your  part  will  bring  them  on  you,  and  ruin 
everything  you  have  eatable  to  which  they  can  gain  acceas.  In 
an  African’s  house  all  food  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  cords 
which  are  limed  (tarred  on  the  coast)  to  make  the  ants’  passage 
impossible.  But  even  then  they  sometimes  drop  doim  on  their 
prey.  Tables  are  set  in  cups  of  water  on  the  coast  to  keep  off 
tlieso  troublesome  visitors.  I was  unfortunate  enough  once  to 
leave  my  sugar-lsiwl  within  their  reach.  I returned  in  less 
than  half-an-hour  for  it,  and  then  already  it  was  coven.'d,  inside 
and  out,  witli  countless  thousands  of  these  little  scavengers. 
The  whole  b(3wl,  inside  and  out,  wa-s  one  living,  heaving  ma.ss 
of  black. 

They  .seem  to  have  a very  acute  smell.  They  are  never  seen 
fill  something  to  eat  is  within  their  reach,  and  then  they  como 
— where  fi-om  I do  not  know — in  such  vast  numl)crs  that  tlie 
traveller  is  not  only  astonished,  but  alarmed  at  such  a besieging 
army. 

'riicrc  are  two  kinds  of  those  little  ants,  one  red  and  the  other 
black  ; but  in  other  rcsfKscts,  so  far  os  I know,  alike. 

The  Black  Ant 

lives  in  tlu^  forests,  generally  in  rotten  trees,  and  is  not  trouble- 
s(;me,  ns  it  mttstly  hunts  .singly,  not  in  swarms,  and  docs  not 
attack  man  unless  it  is  first  dLsturbed.  When  it  docs  attack,  its 
bite,  ns  I have  oxjKjrienecd,  is  very  sharjt  and  painful ; but  the 
pain  does  not  last  long,  and  the  poison,  if  tliere  is  any,  is  not 
very  virulent. 

The  Red  Leaf-ant. 

'I'his  animal  lias  a singular  manner  of  building  its  nest.  It 
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pn.'fcrs  to  live  in  cerfciiu  trees,  which  very  often  nro  completely 
killc<l  by  these  ingenious  house-builders.  They  choose  the  eud 
of  a branch  where  there  is  generally  a thick  bunch  of  leaves. 
Thes<i  leaves  they  glue  one  to  the  other  by  their  edges  in  such 
a way  that  they  make  a bag  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  this  is 
the  ne.st.  It  is  a very  singular  sight  to  see  a number  of  tree's  in 
the  forests  with  pendants  of  this  kind  to  every  limb  and  branch  ; 
for  they  will  build  all  over  a tree,  and  so  occupy  and  abuse  it  as 
very  shortly  to  kill  it  The  bite  of  these  ants  is  very  painful, 
and  their  temper,  as  with  most  ants  who  can  defend  themselves, 
very  vindictive.  Woe  to  the  traveller  who  inadvertently  shakes 
a tree  or  branch  on  which  these  fellows  have  built.  They  im- 
mediately fall  uj)on  him  in  great  numbers,  and  bite  him  without 
mercy. 

There  is  a reddish-black  ant,  of  medium  size,  which  builds  its 
tiest  about  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  which  it  ascends  to  eat  the 
U'nder  shoots  of  the  branches.  Its  bite  is  rather  painful,  and  it 
often  kills  the  trees  on  whose  shoots  it  feeds,  and  about  whose 
roots  it  lives. 


common  Black  Sand-ant. 

This  is,  next  to  the  bashikouayj  the  most  to  Is!  dreaded  of  any 
ant  I met  in  Africa.  It  is  a little  bhu-k  ant,  living  chiefly  in 
the  Camma  country,  near  the  villages,  and  found  travelling 
soliUirily  through  the  sand  of  the  prairie.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
very  numerous. 

Its  bite  is  not  felt  at  the  time,  but  in  a little  while  after  there 
is  a very  severe  and  distressing  jwiin  as  though  a scorpion  had 
bitten  you;  and  this  lasts,  with  intermissions,  sometimes  for 
many  houi-s.  After  suflering  half-a-dozen  times  from  the  bite 
of  this  little  plague,  I came  to  dread  it  more  than  any  other  ant 
or  other  venomous  ijist!ct  of  Africa.  The  bashikomvy  gives  you 
warning,  luid  the  bite!  is  oidy  painful  at  the  moment ; but  this 
Camma  ant  athu'les  singly  and  unpeieeived,  aiul  you  are  bitten 
before  you  kuow  it. 

A Nest-buildin<]  Ant. 

There  is  also  a black  ant,  which  builds  a very  ingenious 
hanging  nest,  snsfiending  it  from  the  branches  of  tree.s.  'This 
nest  is  generally  two  feet  long  by  a foot  in  diameter,  and  inside 
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is  full  of  gallerios  and  highways,  whero  work  is  done,  and  fowl 
is  stored,  and  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young  are  raise<l.  To  nuiko 
these  nests  safe  and  waterproof  in  the  heavy  rains  which  prevail 
here,  the  ants  construct  them  just  as  our  houses  are  roofed  or 
sliingled,  with  this  difi'erence,  that  while  the  tiers  of  leaf  which 
they  use  to  sliiiiglo  their  building  overlap  each  other,  and  tlius 
shed  the  water,  tliey  do  not  toueh  each  other — by  which  means 
a fine  system  of  ventilation  is  kept  uj)  in  the  nest. 

Small  Underground  Boihikuuay. 

This  ant  is  not  so  much  dreaded  os  the  formidable  reddisli- 
black  bixshikouay.  It  is  smaller,  of  a reddish  colour,  and  dot's 
not  live  in  the  forest,  but  in  the  villages  and  houses  among  men. 
It  does  not  apjtear  in  numbers  above-ground  till  it  smells  food 
near.  Then  they  issue  from  a great  number  of  little  holes  in 
the  ground,  whose  passages  seem  all  to  communicate  w'itli  ttach 
other  below  the  ground.  Its  bite,  though  not  so  terrible  as  that 
of  the  bashikouay,  is  still  very  painful.  It  is  not  a roving  ant. 

Tlte  large  lied  Ant. 

This,  though  one  of  the  largest  of  the  African  ants,  does  not 
attack  man.  It  is  a night  ant,  and  is  never  seen  by  day  ; it 
even  avoids  candlelight.  This  ant  is  excessively  fond  of  cooked 
mt'at,  and  also  of  .sugar.  It  chooses  its  habitation  in  dark  corners 
and  hidden  closets,  where  the  light  will  not  disturb  it. 
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'I’lio  Si  nsons  and  tlic  Fevers  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  Western  Coast  of  Afriea  has  two  seasons — the  dry  and  tin; 
rainy  season.  Ihith  the  time  and  the  duration  of  tliese  seasons 
dejK?nd  on  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  plaee.  That  is  to 
sfiy,  the  sun  rules  the  sea.son ; and  wheiuwer  the  sun  is  in  tho 
zenith  of  any  given  jdaee,  that  spot  has  then  its  rainy  season. 
Thus,  when  the  rains  are  at  their  height  in  Senegamhiii,  it  is  dry 
under  the  equator. 

But  the  duration  of  the  rains  is  also  ruled  somewhat  by  tho 
general  formation  of  the  eountry.  A wide  open  (saintry  or  sandy 
dewrt  has  h.-ss  rain  and  a shorter  rainy  season  than  a wocKled 
tract,  and  the  mountain  ranges  have  the  nuwt  ruin  of  all.  Thus, 
on  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  it  rains  much  more  and  eon- 
siderably  longer  than  in  the  sjime  latitude  near  the  seashore. 

Th(!  rainy  sea.son  begins  in  the  interior  among  the  mountains, 
and  gradually  appiTiaches  tho  seashore ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dry  season  eommenees  on  tho  seaboard  and  pas.ses  to  the 
interior.  There  is  almost  a month  of  ditrerence  in  the  s<>n.sons 
in  these  countries,  though  situated  in  tho  same  latitude,  and 
only  alxiut  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ajiart. 

'The  tract  nearest  the  equator  on  laith  sides  has  the  longest 
rainy  season ; and  as  we  approach  the  tropics  the  rains  become 
shortiT  and  the  dry  s*>ason  longer. 

Near  tho  eipiator  the  rains  begin  about  the  middle  or  end  f»f 
iScptember,  anil  terminate  in  the  beginning,  or  somtitimiw  not 
till  the  clo.se  of  May.  The  dry  season  lusts  from  !May  to 
September. 

Jiut  on  or  near  the  equator  this  long  rainy  sejuion  is  inter- 
rupted by  a short  iwriod,  when  the  rains  cease.  This  “ little  diy 
seiuson”  lasts  from  a month  to  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  even 
longer.  It  occurs  in  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  lasting 
into  Januarv'  or  tho  beginning  of  February.  During  this  time 
it  rains  very  little. 

'The  jH'rioil  of  the  “little  dry  sisison”  is,  therefore,  that  at 
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wliii'li  tlio  8tin  is  nearest  tlio  southern  tropic.  As  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  the  sun  becomes  non-vertical  near  tlie  cf(im- 
torial  line,  the  rains  apiin  lw'{»in,  and  grow  heaviest  wlien  the 
sun  is  on  the  lino. 

Though  the  rains  are  heavy  before  this  little  dry  season,  they 
are  lus  nothing  comi>ared  with  those  which  follow.  Toniadoc's 
then  become  frequent,  and  blow  with  extraordinary  force  during 
February,  March,  and  April. 

During  the  rainy  si.'iison  the  streams  become  swolhui  and 
overilow  their  banks,  covering  the  flat  country  which  bonli.'rs 
their  courses.  The  bush  vegetation  and  the  gi'iuss  of  the  prairie's 
grow  luxuriantly ; and  when  the  waters  retire  a heavy  dejwsit 
of  fertile  mud  remains  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  also  to  breed  fevers 
and  (jther  diseases. 

During  the  rainy  season  on  the  coast  the  prevailing  wind  is 
from  tile  south-west. 

The  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  during  the  rains.  Near  the 
equator  the  hot  months  are  December,  January,  February, 
March,  and  part  of  April,  though  on  the  coast  the  thermometer 
ranges  no  higher  than  from  85°  to  90°.  A few  weeks  before 
the  dry  season  sets  in  the  days  and  nights  become  cooler,  and 
the  wind  veers  gradually  from  south-west  to  south.  After  the 
first  month  of  the  wet  season  it  rains  mastly  only  at  night. 

The  dry  season  is  the  coole.st  part,  of  the  year  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  the  natives  often  suller  from  cold.  The  thermometer 
ranges  as  low  sometimes,  early  in  the  morning,  at  04°;  the  sky 
is  overcast,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  season;  the  wind  on  the 
coast,  which  had  blown  from  the  land  in  the  morning  and  from 
the  sea  by  night,  now  almost  turns  into  one  steady  s«‘a-breeze, 
which  blows  strongly,  csjiecially  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
This  is  the  sickly  season  in  Africa  for  the  negroes,  who  at  this 
time  sutler  much  from  pleurisies  and  fevem ; and  it  is  an  un- 
comfortable fact  that  it  is  much  healthier  and  safer  for  white 
men  to  explore  the  rivers  in  the  (lri«ry  rainy  season  than  in  the 
inany-ways  charming  drj'  season. 

Tliis  dry  season  is  to  the  negroes  what  summer  is  to  us.  They 
go  more  frequently  on  travels  and  trading-tours  into  the  interior; 
their  villages  are  de.serted,  everylKxly  going  out  to  the  planta- 
tions ; they  bum  the  dry  brush,  cut  down  trees,  and  clear  the 
ground  for  agricultural  operations  ; and  when  the  streams  have 
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fairly  rocc<lo<l  within  their  banks,  go  out  in  search  of  ivory,  which 
is  often  found  on  the  dry  bottoms  of  recently  full  lagoons,  and 
near  the  recently  overflown  river-baiik.s. 

As  we  depart  from  the  equator  and  apjiroaeh  the  tropical 
bounds,  the  nuuy  seasons  become  shorter  and  the  dry  seasons 
longer.  This  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  ns  before 
explained ; and  not  only  is  the  rainy  seicson  shortened  by  the 
quicker  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  regions  nearest  the  tropical 
lines,  but  as  the  sun  is  for  half  the  year  near  one  or  other  of  the 
tropics,  so  they  lack  the  short  intermediate  dry  season  which  is 
a relief  to  the  long  rains  on  the  equator.  Also,  it  is  observed 
that  the  rains  somewhat  precede  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  last, 
in  any  given  place,  until  it  has  receded  so  far  us  to  have  no 
farther  influence. 

Near  the  equator,  on  the  seashore,  tho  rainy  season  marks  its 
beginning  by  a continuous  drizzle,  but  without  much  thunder 
during  the  first  month.  Thunder  is  heard  rolling  in  the  far 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  and  finally  tho  rains 
come  on  in  full  force  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Then  the  sun 
is  at  tlie  zenith  for  that  spot  As  it  moves  to  the  south  or  north 
the  rains  gradually  grow  milder ; and  when  tin;  sun  stands  over 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  there  occurs  on  the  equator  that  inter- 
mediate dry  season  to  wliich  I have  alludeJ. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  equatorial  dry  season  is  not  inter- 
rupted by  any  short  rainy  season  to  balance  tho  “ little  dry 
sea-son”  which  interrupts  the  long  rains  at  tho  time  when  tho 
sun  is  near  the  southern  tropic  ; also  that  the  rains,  which  Ix^giu 
as  tho  sun  returns  from  the  north,  are  more  continuous  while  tho 
sun  is  to  the  south  of  the  equaUir  than  when  it  is  to  tho  north. 
Doubtless  the  conformation  of  the  land  and  the  prevailing  winds 
o}^ierate  to  aggravate  tho  rains  at  one  time  and  to  withhold  them 
at  another. 

During  the  dry  setison  there  is  little  and  often  no  perceptible 
dew. 

The  first  care  of  a white  man  coming  to  remain  for  a time  on 
tho  West  Coast  is  to  inure  his  laxly  by  degrees  to  the  heat  and  to 
the  iniasms  which  cr(>ate  the  fevers  so  fatal  to  the  white  race. 
On  my  firet  voyage  to  Africa  I amved  in  tho  hottest  time  of  tlio 
year — in  the  middle  of  tho  rainy  season.  My  chief  solicitude  was 
for  a while  to  kec[>  clear  of  fever  ; for  fhase  who  lU'O  seized  on 
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their  first  arrival  suffer  more  severely,  and  are  prostrated  for 
longer  periods  afterwards  than  those  who  escape  for  a time. 

I may  as  well  state  here  that  all  white  residents  on  this  coa.st 
have  the  fever  more  or  less.  None  escape  altogether — too  many 
die.  That  a good  constitution,  managed  with  prudence,  will 
stand  a good  many  attacks,  is  proved  by  my  own  experience  and 
tliat  of  others.  I suffered,  in  the  four  years  over  wliich  this  nar- 
rative extends,  from  no  less  tlian  fifty  attacks,  and  have  swallowed 
quite  fourteen  ounces  of  quinine. 

I will  here  relate  the  treatment  which  I found,  after  much  ex- 
perience, to  answer  best,  both  as  preventive  and  curative ; and 
by  following  which  and  living  carefully,  I was  able  to  imdergo 
with  impunity  such  hardships  and  exposures  as  are  too  often  fatal 
to  wliite  men  on  the  African  coast. 

From  the  day  of  my  arrival  on  the  coast  I t«X)k  quinuic 
morning  and  evening,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains.  This  I 
have  found  a good  preventive.  When  languor,  headache,  and 
aching  of  the  limbs  appeared  us  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever, 
I increasc>d  the  dose  to  eiglit  or  ten  grains.  Thus  for  the  first 
month  I took  daily  doses  of  quinine ; and  for  the  next  month 
occasional  doses,  generally  every  two  days.  During  my  whole 
stay  in  Africa  I took  from  time  to  time,  even  when  in  perfect 
health,  doses  of  quinine  or  quinine  wine  as  a iwophyluctic  or  pre- 
ventive against  malaria.  Also  I took  daily,  while  near  the  coast, 
where  such  articles  were,  with  care,  attainable,  either  port  or 
sherry  wine,  ale,  or  claret  in  moderation.  When  at  my  depot 
for  the  time  being,  I always  took  care  to  have  these  articles  at 
hand.  In  my  journeys  to  the  far  interior  I could  not,  however, 
encumber  myself  with  such  supplies.  But  1 always  provided  a 
sufficient  store  of  pure  brandy  to  afford  me  at  least  a thimbleful 
daily.  This  I found  an  excellent  remedy  for  cramps  occasioned 
by  bad  food  and  indigestion,  or  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  a 
very  valuable  tonic  for  the  debilitated  system  of  a half-starved 
explorer  and  hunter.  Brandy  and  strong  coffee,  both  daily,  but 
in  the  greatest  moderation,  are,  next  to  good  habits  and  a good 
constitution,  the  best  safeguards  against  disease  to  the  traveller 
in  Central  Africa.  Some  of  my  good  friends  the  missionaries 
sometimes  remonstrated  'tvith  me  for  what  they  thought  setting 
a bad  exam2)le  to  the  natives,  and  I am  bound  to  say  they  reli- 
giously abstained  themselves,  cxcejit  when  absolutely  nccessjvry. 
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But  they  do  wrong ; and  a proof  of  this  is,  that  many  of  them 
succumb  to  the  climate  and  the  fevers,  and  not  one  enjoys  os 
good  general  heidth  as  was  my  good  fortune ; although  the  life 
of  a traveller  like  myself  was  necessarily  more  exposed  than  that 
of  one  living  steadily  in  one  place,  and  not  subject  to  extremes 
of  exertion  and  of  hunger. 

The  fact  is  that  our  American  missionaries  too  often  carry 
with  them  into  the  tropics  the  habits  of  our  temperate  and 
healthy  climate,  and  make  it  a matter  of  conscience  to  adhere 
to  such  customs  as  are  not  at  all  calculated  to  preserve  health 
under  changed  circumstances.  Total  abstinence  may  iK'rlnips 
do  for  the  temperate  clime  of  the  United  States ; but  I have  no 
hesibition  in  saying  that  a little  wine,  brandy,  or  ale  every  day 
is  absolutely  nei;e.ssary  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the  system  in  a 
white  pei-sou  in  Africa.  One  esteemed  friend,  a missionary  on 
the  coast,  had  been  a vegetarian  at  home.  He  adhered  almost 
literally  to  this  habit  in  his  new  field  of  labour,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  those  who  had  experience  of  the  coast.  He  ate 
nothing  but  fruits  and  vegetables,  and,  of  course,  presently  con- 
tracted a dangerous  dysentery.  “ Circumstances  alter  cases.” 

The  climate  of  the  West  Coast  is  sickly  and  exhausting,  not 
because  of  its  extreme  heats,  but  Ijecause  of  its  high  average  tem- 
perature and  moisture,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  malaria. 
Owing  to  the  previdenco  of  a sea-breeze,  the  mercury  is  rarely 
higher  than  DU'’  in  the  shade ; but  then  it  rarely  falls  below  80^ 
for  nine  months  in  the  year ; and  even  in  the  remaining  tlirce — 
the  dry  season — it  never  gets  below  (j4°.  Thus  tlie  boily  gets 
no  relief  at  all,  and  is  gradually  weakened  until,  finally,  fever  is 
brought  on  by  some  incautious  exfiosure  to  tlie  ever-present 
malaria. 

Exjmsure  to  the  mid-<lay  sun  must  bo  carefully  avoided. 
Whenever  I walked  in  the  sun,  even  mornings  and  evenings,  1 
carried  an  umbrella  over  my  head  and  a handkoychief  in  my  hat. 
In  fact,  the  theoi-y  of  the  turban — hot  as  that  head-<*overing 
looks — is  the  true  one  for  a tropical  sun.  MTiite  men  cannot 
work  much  on  the  coast.  They  must  rest  a great  part  of  every 
day.  Nevertheless,  regular  exercise  is  highly  beneficial;  and 
those  who  walk  or  ride  mornings  and  evenings  always  enjoy  the 
best  health.  Between  10  A.M.  and  4 I’.M.  exjmsure  to  the  sun  i.s 
dangerous,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  new  comers. 
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Finally,  coffee  is  n healthy  beverage.  And  when  the  system 
becomes  accustomed  to  quinine,  and  this  medicine  ceases  to 
operate,  sometimes  a small  dose  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
will  be  found  very  successful  in  stopping  the  chills. 

The  African  coast  fever  is  caused  by  the  miasms  which  rise 
from  the  immense  swamps  which  lino  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  mouths  of  the  various  rivers  and  their 
lower  tributary  creeks.  These,  falling  into  the  low  lands,  are 
there  dispersed,  and  become  sluggish.  Their  beds  are  filled  with 
decaying  vegetable  matti-r  brought  in  immense  masses  from  the 
upper  country  during  the  rainy  season.  The  banks  are  lined 
and  overgrown  with  dense  masses  of  mangroves,  bamboos,  and 
other  water-loving  trees  and  jungle,  which  keep  out  the  light  of 
the  sun ; and  now,  when  the  dry  season  comes  on,  the  miasms 
rise  and  are  dispersed,  so  that  no  part  of  the  coast  is  free  from 
their  influence. 

The  heavy  rains  which  prevail  during  the  long  rainy  season  of 
eight  or  nine  months  suffice  to  saturate  the  soil,  and  to  decay 
the  mouldering  vegetable  substance  which  meanwhile  accumu- 
lates. The  heats  of  the  dry  season  drain  the  creeks  and  expose 
their  beds,  which  now  exhale  such  poisonous  vapours  as  even  the 
natives  cannot  withstand.  These  find  the  dry  season  the  most 
sickly;  and  most  white  residents  have  a similar  experience — 
contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opinion.  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  great  mortality  of  several  African  exploring  exjieditions 
arose,  in  a measure,  from  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  dry 
season  was  the  safest  for  such  ventures. 

The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  is  another  period  of  especial 
unhealthiness.  Then  the  river-beds  are  still  heated,  and  the  first 
rains  are  immediately  exhaled  into  feverish  vajmurs.  It  is  only 
after  a severe  and  continue<l  drenching,  when  the  rainy  season  is 
fully  set  in,  that  African  rivers  should  be  explored. 

The  preliminary  symptoms  of  fever,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  preventive  purposes,  are  too  generally  overlooked 
by  those  newly  arrived  on  the  coast.  To  old  sUigers,  who  have 
had  experience,  they  afl’ord  the  opportunity,  by  care  and  a con- 
siderable dose  of  quinine,  to  stave  off  the  attack. 

These  sj'mptoms  set  in  generally  a few  hours  before  the  chill. 
Incautious  exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun,  sitting  in  wet  clothes, 
or  unusual  excitement,  however,  often  precipitate  the  attack.  1 
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Imve  seen  a mun  Itjse  bis  temjKjr,  and  almost  instantly  fall  into  a 
(■bill.  In  fact,  tbe  mind  mu.st  be  guarded  a.s  well  as  tbe  body 
when  illness  is  tbreatened. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  are : loss  of  apjietitc  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper ; then  heaviness  of  tbe  liead,  languor,  aching  of 
tbe  limbs,  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  continual  yawning 
and  stretcliing,  and  general  prostration. 

If  these  are  neglected,  there  follows  gradually  a slight  sensa- 
tion of  cold.  The  sufferer  seeks  shelter  from  the  breeze  and  puts 
on  an  overcoat.  Finally  comes  the  regular  chill,  which  is  some- 
times light,  but  oftener  very  severe. 

A\’heu  the  eliill  has  lasted  for  a considerable  but  variable  time, 
it  disappears,  and  fever  sets  in.  Often  the  close  of  the  chill  is 
varied  with  sudden  flashes  of  heat,  succeeded  by  the  cold.  The 
hot  stage  generally  lasts  about  six  hours,  and  subsides  gradually. 
On  its  cessation  the  patimit  feels  relieved,  but  finds  himself 
greatly  prostrated.  His  face  is  slirunken  and  pallid,  and  ho  has 
a generally  cadaverous  appearance. 

In  some  cases  fevers  begin  without  chills,  but  only  preceded 
by  headache,  nausea,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  &c.  I have 
had  many  more  fevem  than  chills,  and  was  often  taken  first  by 
fever. 

Meantime,  between  the  attacks  of  fever,  quinine  must  be  im- 
mediately given,  and  in  as  large  doses  as  the  system  can  bear ; 
for  Africa  is  not  a place  for  small  doses.  The  medicine  may  be 
taken  internally,  which  is  the  usual  way ; or  the  body  may  be 
rubbed  with  it,  in  which  ease  a larger  quantity  must  be  used,  as 
the  jiores  do  not  imbibe  it  readily  ; or,  finally,  it  may  be  used  by 
injection. 

Frequently  the  medicine  dcKJs  not  prevent  a return  of  the  chill 
for  one  or  even  two  jiaroxysras,  and  at  periods  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  In  this  case  the  symptoms  are  increased.  In 
the  fever  stage  the  skin  becomes  red  and  hot,  the  face  turgid,  the 
eyes  bright  and  watery ; there  is  violent  pain  in  the  head,  great 
thirst,  and  often  distressing  and  continued  nausea.  Sometimes 
nausea  is  so  severe  us  to  make  the  internal  application  of  quinine 
impossible,  in  which  case  rubbing  it  into  the  skin  and  taking  it 
by  injection  will  be  found  useful.  But  long-continued  nausea 
often  seriously  complicates  the  disease  and  weakens  the  bodj-, 
thus  making  it  less  able  to  resist  attacks. 
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During  the  fever  the  pulse  is  always  increased  in  frequency 
and  force ; but  the  range  is  great,  varying  from  80  to  130  beats 
per  minute,  even  in  simple  and  uncomplicated  fevers.  To  allay 
thirst,  weak  lemonade  is  given.  The  period  of  recovery  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  severity  of  the  attack  ; but  even  in  very  mild 
cases  several  days  are  required  to  re-establLsh  the  patient’s  health. 

The  disease  I have  described  is  the  common  and  mild  form  of 
coast-fever,  the  simplest  and  lea.st  dangerous  of  all.  Often, 
however,  other  symptoms  appear  with  tht'se,  and  cause  a com- 
plicated intermittent,  which  is  much  more  serious,  because  more 
difficult  to  treat  when  it  has  once  become  chronic. 

This  is  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  spleen  and  liver. 
The  spleen  is  subject  to  a chronic  enlargement  where  patients 
have  suffered  from  intermittent  fever,  and  persons  sufiering  from 
such  enlargement  should  not  remain  on  the  coast.  Affections 
of  the  .spleen  cannot  always  be  known  without  percussion ; but 
affections  of  the  liver  are  easily  recognized  by  tlieir  effect  upon 
tlie  complexion.  The  white  of  the  eyes  becomes  yellow,  and  the 
whole  complexion  is  sallowed. 

Intermittent  fever  often  approaches  very  insidiously,  the  first 
chiUs  being  so  light  as  to  be  almost  invariably  neglected,  until 
finally  a decided  chill  proclaims  that  the  fever-demon  has  gained 
possession. 

But  the  most  dangerous  form  of  fever  in  Africa  is  that  known 
as  malignant  or  pernicious  fever.  To  this  violent  disease  stout 
and  fiill-blootled  men  are  much  more  subject  than  lean  and  thin 
persons.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  African  climate  is  much  more 
fatal  to  full-blooded,  robust,  hearty  people,  than  to  those  who 
are  lank  and  thin.  No  length  of  residence  or  completeness  of 
acclimation  exempts  a man  from  this  last-mentioned  form  of 
fever.  The  oldest  residents  are  sometimes  carried  off  with  a 
.speed  which  is  truly  frightful.  The  disease  not  imfrequently 
runs  its  course  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

The  approach  of  malignant  fever  is  very  insidious.  An  attack 
begins  mostly  with  an  ordinary  chill,  attended  by  no  unusual  or 
marked  symptoma  Sometimes  the  patient  has  had  a light  chill 
a day  or  two  before  this,  which  he  has  neglected.  Sometimes  he 
has  felt  slightly  unwell  for  ten  or  fourteen  days ; has  complained 
of  loss  of  appetite  and  general  weariness ; but,  as  these  symptoms 
are  not  very  marked,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  espe- 
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cially  with  new  comers.  It  requires  one  fully  on  his  guard  and 
familiar  with  all  the  symptoms  to  detect  its  aj>proach. 

The  real  attack  may  Ix'gin  with  a chill  or  with  a fever,  but  its 
effects  are,  in  either  case,  at  once  evident  in  a peculiarly  yellow 
skin  and  haggard  countenance.  In  fever  there  is  profuse  {lerspi- 
ration,  a ru.sh  of  blood  to  tlie  head,  high  and  irregular  pulse,  and 
general  pro.stration.  .Sometimes  the  body  is  hot,  but  diy.  Thiret 
is  urgent,  but  the  stomach  rejects  whatever  is  swallowed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  quinine  in  large  dcKCS.  In  such  eases 
I have  stopped  or  rather  cured  the  attack  by  taking  this  medi- 
cine at  the  rate  of  60  grains  per  day,  20  gmins  at  a dose  ; and 
if  I were  suffering  from  a severe  attack,  I should  not  hesitate 
to  take  in  one  day  150  grains. 

If  the  paroxysm  of  fever  returns,  it  Ls  with  renewed  force,  and 
the  third  attack  is  commonly  fatal.  Before  death  the  patient 
becomes  insensible : there  is  \'iolent  vomiting,  which  is,  in  fact, 
but  a regurgitation  of  the  ingesta,  mixed  mth  green  and  yellow 
fluids.  ImmcHliately  after  the  chill,  and  even  before  this  has 
passed  ofl‘,  the  urine  b<;com«?s  dark  red  or  black.  The  pulse  is 
very  irregular,  the  breathing  slow,  and  finally  the  jwtient  sinks 
away  into  a state  of  coma,  and  dies  without  a struggle. 

There  is  another  form  of  attack  which  ends  even  more  quickly 
than  the  one  just  described.  In  this  there  is  no  yeUowue.ss.  The 
countenance  is  pale,  and  has  a peculiar  gha-stliucss  and  wildness 
of  expression.  The  skin  Ls  cold  to  the  touch,  thotigh  the  patient 
does  not  complain  of  cold.  The  whole  surface  is  almost  insensible 
to  stimulants.  The  pulse  is  generally  .small  and  verj'  frequent, 
particularly  in  the  beginning.  Under  these  .symptoms  sometimes 
a patient  sinks  away,  reaction  never  occurring.  The  treatment 
here  must  be  stimulating.  In  the  last  stages  there  is  sometimes 
blindness  and  deafness;  in  others  there  is  not  only  entire 
prostration  of  the  intellect,  but  raving  delirium,  and  the  patient 
must  be  held  in  bed  by  force.  This  soon  ends  in  stupor  and 
death. 

The  natives  sometimes  suffer  fn.m  fever,  though  by  no  means 
ns  frequently  as  the  whites.  AVith  them  the  chills  return  some- 
times every  third  or  seventh  day  for  some  weeks,  and  finally 
Wear  out  of  them.selves.  I have  known  a few — four  or  five — 
instances  where  natives  died  of  mahguant  fever,  but  this  does 
not  happen  often.  In  the  cases  I saw  they  had  firet,  for  a few 
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•lays,  tlie  usual  chills,  which  then  turned  into  malignant  fever, 
under  which  they  sank. 

In  cases  of  malignant  fever,  inflammatory  complications  of  the 
liver,  sjileen,  or  brain  greatly  aggravate  the  attack,  and  almost 
always  give  the  disease  a fatal  turn. 

If  the  chills  are  broken  by  medicine  they  are  apt  to  return  at 
longi^r  but  regular  inten'als,  mostly  in  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  (lays,  and  precautions  should  be  used  against  such  returns. 
It  is  well  to  take  quinine  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
periodical  return  of  the  chill. 

Persons  residing  jiermanently  in  any  fever  district  are  more 
liable  to  attacks  than  those  who  are  moving  about,  and  in  tliis  I 
had  an  advantage,  though  on  several  occasions  a return  to  the 
coast  from  the  interior  brought  on  a fever  which  probably  I 
should  have  escajxjd  had  I remained  all  the  time  on  the  coast. 
^^^le^e  a fever  is  not  broken  readily  by  medicine,  it  is  prudent 
to  try  a temporary  change  of  locality. 

I will  conclude  this  chapter  by  a summary  account  of  my 
eonr.se  of  treatment  of  myself  in  a fever  attack.  'W’hen  the  chill 
was  felt  I covered  myself  heavily  to  induce  perspiration.  Then 
my  extremities  were  severely  rubbed  with  pepper  and  mustard 
to  restore  their  temperature.  The  thirst  of  fever  was  quenched 
with  cold  lemonade.  Costiveness  was  averted  by  cathartics.  For 
hoailache  cold  water  was  applied,  and,  when  this  was  without 
eflect,  leeches,  which  are  very  abundant  almost  everywhere  in 
this  region.  If  my  liver  was  affected  I took  calomel,  and  also 
applied  leeches.  Aleantime  quinine  was  taken  in  doses  of  from 
4 to  1 2 gniiiis,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  GO  grains  i>er  day, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  attack.  And  when  the  fever 
was  broken  I continued  to  take  four  or  five  grain  doses  daily  for 
•some  weeks,  as  a preventive. 

The  treatment  must  be  energetic.  Delays  are  most  dangerous ; 
and  I have  found  it  well  to  meet  every  individual  symptom,  so 
far  as  possible,  with  a remedy.  In  intermittent  chills,  where  the 
paroxysm  returns  generally  after  seven  days,  I was  very  careful 
to  take  quinine  the  day  before  and  on  the  day  of  the  chill  a few 
hours  before  it  came  on.  Patients  should  not  bo  frightened  by 
the  slight  deafness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  is  one  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  quinine.  These  effects  go  off  presently,  and 
they  are  useful  as  evidence  that  the  drug  has  taken  effect. 
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During  my  residence  in  Africa  I paid  much  and  close 
attention  to  the  phases  of  fever ; but  it  was  not  tiU  after  some 
years  of  careful  study  of  my  own  symptoms  that  1 became  able 
to  detect  its  insidious  approach  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and 
thus,  by  timely  preventives  and  care,  ward  off  many  attacks. 

In  justice  to  myself,  my  readers,  and  particularly  the  metlical 
profession,  I must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I have  never  studied 
medicine,  and  know  nothing  of  diseases  or  their  remedies  beyond 
what  my  necessities,  as  a traveller  in  a barbarous  and  sickly 
country,  have  compelled  me  to  leam  experimentally.  But 
necessity  is  an  able  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Politics  : tho  Government,  Superstitions,  and  Slave  System  of  Equatorial 

Africa. 

I HAVE  found  it  most  convenient  to  consider  these  three  subjeef.s 
together,  because  each  is  intimately  affectetl  by  the  other ; and 
to  treat  of  them  separately  would  bo  almost  impossible. 

Among  the  tribes  wliich  I visited  in  my  explorations  I found 
but  one  form  of  government,  wliich  may  be  called  the  patriarchal. 
There  is  not  sufficient  national  unity  in  any  of  the  tribes  to  give 
occasion  for  such  a desjMJtism  as  prevails  in  Dahomey  and  in  other 
of  the  African  nationalities.  I found  the  tribes  of  Equatorial 
Africa  greatly  dispersed,  and,  in  general,  no  bond  of  union  be- 
tween parts  of  the  same  tribe.  A tribe  is  divided  into  numerous 
clant,  and  these  again  into  numberless  little  villages,  each  of 
which  possesses  an  independent  chief  Tho  villages  are  scat- 
tered, are  often  moved  on  account  of  death  or  witchcraft,  as  I 
have  already  explained  in  the  narrative,  and  not  unfrequently 
are  engaged  in  war  with  each  other. 

Tho  chieftainship  is,  to  a certain  extent,  hereditary,  tho  right 
of  succession  vesting  in  the  brother  of  the  reigning  chief  or  king. 
The  people,  however,  and  particularly  the  elders  of  the  village, 
have  a veto  power,  and  can,  for  sufficient  cause,  deprive  the  b'neal 
heir  of  his  succession,  and  put  in  over  him  some  one  thought  of 
more  worth.  In  such  cases  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote  of 
the  village ; and  where  parties  are  equally  divided  as  to  strength, 
there  ensue  sometimes  long  and  serious  palavers  before  all  can 
unite  in  a choice.  Tlie  chief  is  mostly  a man  of  great  influence 
prior  to  his  accession,  and  generally  an  old  man  when  he  gains 
power. 

His  authority,  though  greater  than  one  would  think,  judging 
from  tho  little  personal  deference  paid  to  him,  is  final  only  in 
matters  of  every-day  use.  In  cases  of  urgency,  such  as  war  or 
any  important  removal,  the  elders  of  the  village  meet  together 
and  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  population,  who 
finally  decide  the  question. 
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Tlie  elders,  who  possess  other  authority  and  are  always  in  the 
counsels  of  the  chief,  are  the  olde.st  members  of  imj)ortant  families 
in  the  village.  Resja’ct  is  paid  to  them  on  account  of  their  years, 
but  more  from  a eertnin  regard  for  “ family,”  which  the  African 
has  very  strongly  wherever  I have  known  him.  These  families 
form  the  aristocracy. 

Except  in  the  ueighbourhootl  of  the  Galx)on,  trade  with  whites 
is  yet  insignificant.  There  is  no  ])roj>erty  in  land  ; they  have  no 
cattle,  and  the  riches  which  give  a man  conscquenct^  consist, 
therefore,  of  slaves  and  wives.  The  more  wives  (and  fathers-in- 
law)  tlie  more  jwwer.  The  more  slaves,  the  more  ease  and 
plenty.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  total  absence  of 
national  e»prit,  makes  such  vast  predatory  wars  as  we  hear  of  in 
Dahomey  and  other  kingdoms  imjMssible  in  this  great  region. 
Nevertheless,  life  and  property  are  by  no  means  s*'cure.  The 
African  is  a jealous  creature.  lie  watclu's  his  neighbour’s  pro- 
sperity with  jaundice<l  eyes,  and  a man  acquires  wealth  in  slaves 
and  wives  at  the  constant  risk  of  his  life.  His  relatives  cannot 
help  thinking  of  their  rich  inheritance  if  he  were  out  of  the  way. 
His  neighbours  would  like  to  plunder  him.  And  so  presently 
rumouis  are  raised  that  he  is  a potent  and  evil-minded  sorcerer 
— that  he  “ possesses  a witch  then  come  accusations — witnesses 
are  but  too  easily  obtained — the  case  is  sure  to  go  against  him — 
and  ho  flees  for  refuge  to  another  tribe,  remaining  in  lifelong 
ljunishment ; or,  if  he  faces  it  out,  is  compelled  to  try  the  poison 
ordeal,  and,  unless  he  has  firm  and  influential  and  faithful  friends 
— a rare^  thing  hero — he  jierishes. 

As  for  other  property,  such  as  ivorj’  or  trade  goods,  these  are 
carefully  concealc<l— only  the  oN^Tier,  his  head  wife,  and  a few 
trusty  friends  knowing  of  their  existence. 

The  villages  in  all  this  region  are  not  very  populous.  Very 
few  have  a thousand  inhabitants,  many  have  only  a few  hundreds, 
and  many  more  not  even  a hundred.  Large  expeditions  for 
jmrposes  of  robbery  or  murder  are  therefore  impossible : still 
less  jxissible  because  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  an 
almost  impenetrable  forest,  and  Is'cause  the  people  have  no 
beasts  of  biuden  or  draught  to  convey  them. 

Nevertheless,  wars  are  frequent,  and  in  some  parts  almost 
constant.  Quarrels  or  palavers  arise  on  account  of  bad  faith  in 
trade ; intrigues  with  strange  women ; a desire  for  slaves,  cither 
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for  domestic  service  or  for  the  foreign  trade ; wanton  or  vindic- 
tive accusations  of  sorcery ; and  often  out  of  mere  commercial  or 
social  jealousy  of  the  neighbours’  sui>erior  prosperity  or  good  luck. 

In  war  they  show  no  bravery,  although  on  the  htmt  they  are 
certainly  bravo  enough.  They  despLse  boldness  and  admire 
cuuuing ; prefer  to  gain  by  treachery,  if  possible ; have  no  mercy 
or  consideration  for  the  enemy’s  women  and  children ; are  cruel 
to  those  who  fall  in  their  jrawer. 

The  system  of  slavery,  as  it  prevails  here,  is  not  at  all  under- 
stood, and  I shall  eiuleavour  to  make  it  plain  to  my  readers. 
In  the  first  place,  I ought  to  state  that  its  existence  has  no  con- 
nection at  all  with  the  foreign  slave-trade.  There  were  slaves 
held  here  long  before  a barracoon  was  built  on  the  coast — 
probably  long  before  the  good  priest  Las  Casas  thought  of 
relieving  Ins  jxwr  Indians  by  substituting  black  men  in  their 
place.  History  testifies  of  this.  Nor  is  it  continued  because  of 
the  present  foreign  slave-trade.  It  has  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  is  mled  by  laws  of  its  own. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  slaves  in  all  the  tribes  I met.  One 
class  are  domestic  servants,  who  are  not  sold  out  of  the  tribe, 
and  who,  while  suffering  some  disabilities  as  slaves,  have  yet  a 
large  portion  of  liberty,  and  a certain  voice  and  influence  in  the 
iVilluge  where  they  are  owned.  They  are  protected  by  their 
ma.ster ; have  often  property  of  their  own ; and  their  chief  duty 
is  to  provide  him  with  food,  either  by  hunting  or  by  assisting  in 
the  tillage  of  the  ground,  which  is  the  labour  of  free  women  and 
the  female  slaves. 

blasters  ore  seldom  very  severe  with  their  slaves,  and  tliis 
because  they  fear  the  slave  will  in  revenge  bewitch  them.  The 
slave  is  held  to  bo  in  a very  inferior  position  to  a free  man ; and 
the  master  may  kill  his  slave  if  ho  will,  no  one  having  the  right 
of  interfering  between  them.  The  laws  or  customs  of  the  coun- 
try protect  liim  in  this  privilege,  whicli  I have  myself  known  to 
be  exercised.  Many  slaves  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  masters 
to  that  degree  that  they  are  sent  on  long  trading  journeys  with 
much  valuable  property.  They  are  generally  faithful  to  such 
trusts. 

Those  tribes  which  have  a connection  with  the  coast,  and  a 
foreigli  market  for  their  slaves,  also  employ  themselves  in  pur- 
chasing slaves  from  other  tribes  to  supply  this  trade.  This  is  a 
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distinct  kind  of  slavery,  however ; and  the  domestic  slave  is,  in 
most  cases,  in  no  fear  of  being  sold  to  the  coast  so  long  as  he  is 
accused  of  no  crime.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  now  supplied 
almost  entirely  from  the  interior.  Thus  many  of  that  singidar 
j)eople,  the  Fans,  Inive  been  recently  brought  down  to  the  const. 
So  the  Ashira  and  Apingi,  and  members  of  tribes  living  even 
beyond  them,  and  totally  unknown  to  the  whites,  find  their  way 
down  to  the  Cape  Lopez  and  other  barracoons,  handed  along 
from  tribe  to  tribe  just  like  a tusk  of  ivory  or  a stick  of  ebony. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  effect  of  this  foreign 
demand  on  the  tribes  living  nearest  the  coast  is  to  niultiidy 
accusations  of  witchcraft  and  other  crimes,  for  which  slavery  is  a 
punishment,  and  thus  to  enlarge  the  evils  of  this  system.  Hut 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that,  whereas  now  a man  is  too  valuable 
to  kill  and  is  sold,  if  the  foreign  demand  did  not  exist,  all  men 
accused  of  sorcery  would  be  barbarously  murdered. 

Inquire  of  the  men  of  any  tribe  in  this  region,  and  tliey  will 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  sell  their  own  people,  but  that  they  are 
all  freemen.  Nevertheless,  the  observer  will  find  that  debtors 
are  often  sold ; sorcerers,  adulterers,  and  cheats  are  either  sohl 
or  killed ; and  in  all  palavers,  of  whatever  kind,  the  man  who 
goes  to  the  wall  is  pretty  sure  to  be  sold  off.  They  do  not 
keep  such  people  in  their  own  tribes,  but  sell  them  to  the  next 
tribe,  as  I have  remarked  before.  Where  tribes  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, the  children  bom  slaves  in  the  country  of  their 
master  are  not  sold,  but  form  a kind  of  popidation  apart. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
slave-system  has  ingrafted  itself  upon  the  life  and  policy  of  these 
tribes  than  this, — ^that,  from  the  seashore  to  the  farthest  point  in 
the  interior  which  I was  able  to  reach,  the  commercial  unit  of 
value  is  a slave.  As  we  say  dollar,  as  the  English  say  pound 
sterling,  so  these  Africans  say  slave.  If  a man  is  fined  for  an 
offence,  ho  is  mulcted  in  so  many  slaves.  If  he  is  bargaining 
for  a wife,  he  contracts  to  give  so  many  slaves  for  her.  Perhaps 
he  has  no  slaves ; but  he  has  ivory  or  trade  goods,  and  pays  of 
these  the  value  of  so  many  slaves — that  is  to  say,  as  much  ivory, 
or  ebony,  or  bar-wood,  or  the  amount  in  trade  goods  which 
would,  in  that  precise  place,  buy  so  many  slave.s.  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  at  every  sliort  remove  into  the'interior  the 
slave’s  value  diminishes ; so  that,  among  the  Apingi,  a slave  is 
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worth  only  about  one-seventh  wliat  he  would  bring  at  Cape 
Lopez.  This  deterioration,  however,  is  balanced  by  the  inereased 
value  of  trade  goods,  for  wliich  the  demand  always  exceeds  the 
8upj)ly,  and  which,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  rule  the  market. 

If  a man  is  fined  a certain  number  of  slaves,  he  may  pay  in 
“ trade  ” of  any  kind.  If  ho  has  no  slaves  or  goods,  then  ho  is 
often  sold  himself,  and  the  proceeds,  be  it  ivory  or  other  “ trade,” 
are  divided  among  those  to  whom  the  fine  was  incurred. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  slave-trade  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  the  African  tribes  and  nations. 
^\^le^e  it  plays  a part,  it  doubtless  aggravates  these ; but  the 
total  absence  of  any  law  but  that  of  the  strongest — the  ahnost 
total  ignoring  of  the  right  of  property,  and  the  numerous  super- 
stitions of  the  people,  are  the  fertile  causes  of  constant  warfare. 

A greater  development  of  regular  civilized  trade  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  these  people.  Many  articles,  such  as  guns,  powder, 
tobacco,  brass,  and  iron  in  various  shapes,  &c.,  have  become 
necessities  to  the  tribes  who  are  within  reach  of  white  trade ; 
but  they  are  never  obtainable  in  nearly  sufficient  quantities,  and 
consequently  are  held  very  jJreeious.  Now  the  high  prices  are 
a great  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  the  African,  who,  having  a 
jK)wer  of  life  and  death  over  his  children,  often  does  not  hesitate 
to  sell  these  where  other  pnxluce  is  lacking.  lie  finds  that  one 
of  his  children  is  not  bright,  that  it  has  no  sense,  or  that  it  wants 
to  bewitch  the  father.  Then  a consultation  ensues  with  the 
relatives  of  the  mother ; they  are  promised  a share  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale — for  they  have  rights  also  in  the  child — and, 
when  they  are  brought  to  eonsent,  the  unhappy  child  is  sold  off. 

With  the  increase  of  legitimate  trade  such  temptations  will 
be  done  away  with.  At  the  same  time,  I am  convinced  that  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  industry,  the  planting  of  cotton  and 
sugar  for  export,  when  tliese  ends  are  accomplished  will  only 
serve  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  the  slave  by  so  much  as  they  will 
increase  his  value  to  the  master.  Now,  the  slave  only  adds  to 
liis  master’s  ease  and  consequence ; then,  he  will  appeal  to  his 
cupidity.  Show  him  that  he  can  make  a profit  on  his  labour, 
and  ho  will  never  consent  to  set  him  free. 

Polygamy  exists  everywhere.  A man’s  great  ambition  is  to 
have  a great  many  wivea  These  cultivate  the  ground  for  him, 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  their  duty  to  feed  him.  He  does  not  interfere 
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with  their  labours  on  the  soil.  They  are  responsible  for  his  daily 
food.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  father  for  a sum  agreed  on, 
often  when  she  is  but  a child.  She  becomes  his  wife  sometimes 
at  the  age  of  five,  and  sometimes  still  younger.  Often  the  young 
child  is  placed  under  care  of  the  future  husband’s  chief  wife,  a 
privileged  personage,  who  superintends  her  husband’s  affairs, 
shares  his  secrets,  rules  his  other  wives,  and  to  intrigue  with 
whom  is  a special  and  greater  ofifence  tlian  adultery  with  the 
others.  A man’s  claims  on  his  father-in-law  for  help  in  trade, 
or  in  a palaver,  are  rigidly  respected,  and  this  gives  additional 
value  to  a great  number  of  wives.  I have  found  that  the  wives 
rarely  disagree  among  themselves.  Early  marriage  and  hard 
treatment  makes  many  of  the  women  childless ; and  greegrees, 
which  are  believed  to  cure  sterility,  are  in  great  demand  all 
over  the  country.  Children,  whether  male  or  female,  are 
thought  a great  blessing,  not  only  to  the  father,  but  to  his  vil- 
lage, whose  consequence  is  increased  by  every  birth.  They 
know  very  little  of  the  right  care  of  cliildren,  and  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  infants  die. 

Jlen  marry  at  every  opjKjrtunity,  and  at  all  ages  up  to  seventy 
or  eighty.  As  long  as  he  can  buy  wives,  this  is  his  prreat 
ambition.  Obedience  is  the  wife’s  first  duty,  and  it  is  euforee<l 
without  mercy.  Such  a whip  as  is  figured  below  is  an  important 
instrument  found  in  every  house.  It  is  made  of  the  hide  of 
the  hipp<jpotamus  or  manatee,  and  is  a barbarous  weapon,  ns 
hard  and  heavy  as  iron.  This  is  laid  on  with  no  light  hand, 
the  worthy  husband  crying  out,  “ Rascal,  do  you  think  I paid 
my  slaves  for  you  for  nothing?”  The  wives  are  more  hivrshly 
treated  than  the  slaves — a stroke  of  the  whip  often  leaves  a 
life-long  mark ; and  I saw  very  few  women  in  all  my  travels 
who  had  not  some  such  marks  on  their  persons. 


Wh}p,  or  the  African  Peftoo*maJur. 


The  women  in  all  the  tribes  are  much  given  h>  intrigue,  and 
chastity  is  an  unknown  virtue.  As  they  are  not  confieud  in 
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their  movements,  but  roam  about  freely  and  till  the  soil,  oppor- 
tunity is  never  wanting.  And  if  a woman  has  many  children, 
her  many  sins  are  easily  forgiven  her.  Then  she  is  the  pride, 
not  only  of  her  husband,  but  of  the  whole  village. 

Fetich  ism  is  the  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  the  religion 
of  the  tribes  and  natives  of  western  and  southern  Africa.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  term  feitiedo,  signifying  magic  ; and 
this,  in  turn,  comes  from  the  Nigritian  feitico,  which  means  “a 
magic  thing.”  Among  the  tribes  with  which  I am  familiar, 
there  is  no  native  generic  term  equivalent  to  our  word  religion, 
and  no  m'cessity  for  one,  ns  they  have  no  idea  of  a system  i>f 
belief.  By  fetichism  is  understoo<l  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
animate  and  inanimate  objects,  such  as  serpents,  birds,  rocks, 
mountain  peaks,  featliers,  teeth,  &e.  ; and  the  belief  in  good  and 
evil  spirits,  in  the  power  of  charms  (called  monda),  and  in  the 
significance  of  dreams. 

Their  religious  notions  are  of  the  loosest  and  vaguest  kind, 
and  no  two  persons  arc  found  to  agree  in  any  particulars  about 
wliich  tlie  traveller  seeks  information.  After  the  most  careful 
and  extensive  inquiries,  I am  unable  to  present  an  array  of 
items  from  which  the  reader  may  make  up  a theological  system. 
Sujierstition  seems  in  these  countries  to  have  run  wild,  anil  every 
man  believes  what  his  fancy,  by  some  accident,  most  forcibly 
presents  to  him  as  hurtful  or  beneficial. 

The  oidy  jxiint  on  which  I have  come  to  a determinate  con- 
viction is  that,  though  these  people  hiy  offerings  upon  the  graves 
of  their  friends ; though  they  even  sometimes  shed  the  blood  of 
slaves  on  the  grave  of  a chief  or  of  a father  of  a family  ; though 
they  fear  the  spirits  of  the  recent  dead ; though  their  belief  in 
sorcery  is  very  strong : yet  they  are  sunk  in  an  utter  materialism, 
and  not  only  have  no  definite  ideas  as  to  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  but  do  not  even  believe  in  its  existence  for  any  con- 
siderable time  after  it  leaves  the  body. 

They  fear  the  spirits  of  the  rcccnfZy-departed ; and  besides 
placing  furniture,  dress,  and  food  at  their  graves,  return  from 
tune  to  time  with  other  supplies  of  food.  When  men  and 
women  are  slain  over  a grave,  they  even  believe  tliat  their  spirits 
join  that  of  him  in  whose  honour  they  have  been  killed.  During 
the  season  appointed  for  mourning,  the  deceased  is  remembered 
and  feared ; but  when  once  his  memory  grows  dim,  the  negro 
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ceases  to  believe  in  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  departed 
spirit 

Ask  a negro  where  tlie  spirit  of  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, whom  he  did  not  know,  is,  and  he  will  reply  con- 
fidently that  it  is  “ done,”  “ gone  out,”  no  more,  or  that  he  does 
not  know  where  it  has  gone. 

I have  frequently  held  such  conversation  as  this ; 

“ Do  you  believe  there  is  a God?” 

“ Ye.s.” 

“ Do  YOU  think  you  Avill  see  tliis  God  when  you  die?” 

“No.” 

“ After  death  aU  is  done,”  is  a proverb  always  in  their  mouths. 
The  fear  of  spirits  of  the  departed  seems  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  account  to  themselves,  and 
aboTit  which  they  have  formed  no  theory.  They  believe  the 
spirit  is  near  and  about  them ; that  it  requires  food  and  pro- 
perty ; that  it  can  and  sometimes  does  harm  them.  They  think 
of  it  as  a vindictive  thing,  to  bo  feared  and  to  be  conciliated. 
But  as  the  memory  of  the  departed  grows  dim,  so  does  this  fear 
of  his  spirit  vanish.  Ask  a negro  alxmt  the  S2)irit  of  his  brother 
who  died  yesterday,  and  he  is  full  of  terror ; ask  him  about  tlm 
spirit  of  those  who  died  long  ago,  and  he  will  tell  you  carelessly, 
“ It  is  done ; ” that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  existence. 

This  total  lack  of  generalization  or  systematizing  a belief  is 
very  curious,  and  goes  through  all  their  individual  superstitions. 
Thus  a negro  told  me  such  a man’s  soul  (whom  he  knew),  when 
he  died,  went  to  the  woo<ls,  and  now  inhabited  a certain  bird, 
which  was  therefore  sacred.  But  when  I asked  if  he  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  he  confidently  told  me  No.  He 
believed  in  this  particular  case,  and  for  some  special  reason,  but 
no  farther.  The  otiganga  or  doctor  had  said  so,  or  he  had 
dreamt  it,  or  it  was  the  current  belief.  But  beyond  that  he  did 
not  think. 

I found  in  all  the  tribes  I visited  a faith  in  the  existence  and 
jiower  of  two  great  spirits,  one  called  Abambou  or  Ocoucou,  and 
the  other  Mbuirri.  They  have  other  names  in  various  tribes, 
but  wherever  I journeyed  I found  this  belief.  Both  apjrear  to 
be  evil  spirits,  though  sometimes  willing  to  do  good.  They  are 
not  repre-sented  by  idols,  but  have  houses  built  for  their  occupa- 
tion when  tired  of  wandering,  food  offered  to  them,  and  are 
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feared  and  implored  to  do  no  harm.  One  is  generally  counted 
BO  much  less  evU  than  the  other,  that  he  may  be  called  a good 
spirit  in  some  cases,  and  by  comparison.  Some  tribes  believe 
them  to  be  married  to  two  female  spirits.  They  are  said  some- 
times to  walk  into  the  village  by  night  and  to  let  their  voices 
be  heard.  These  two  spirits  are  the  potent  ones ; they  seem  to 
be  more  powerful  than  all  the  others.  In  sickness  and  on  other 
grave  occasions  they  are  always  invoked. 

The  name  Aniambie  stands,  I think,  for  God.  But  yet  they 
have  no  idea  of  a Supreme  and  Almighty  Spirit,  Creator  and 
Preserver.  The  word  aniemba,  which  sounds  much  like  the 
previously-named,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root, 
signifies  “ possessed  by  a witch.” 

The  large  idol  of  a clan  is  kept  in  a house  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  hither  come  its  worshippers  when  they  are  about  to 
proceed  on  a hunting  or  other  important  expedition.  They 
present  food,  and  then  invoke  its  protection  by  dancing  and 
singing  before  it. 

Such  idols  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  are  much  feared.  There  are  also  private  idols,  possessed 
and  worshipjjed  by  individuals ; but  these  have  less  authority. 

Their  idols,  which  are  always  repulsive  figures,  are  believed 
to  speak,  to  walk  about,  to  eat  and  drink — in  short,  to  perform 
aU,  or  nearly  all,  the  functions  of  a man.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  have  no  priests.  The  ouganga  or  doctor  is  their  wise  man 
and  mcilicine-man — he  who  exorcises  evil  spirits  and  puts  power 
into  their  charms ; but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  idol. 

Next  in  order,  after  the  idols,  come  the  channs  or  greegrees, 
called  by  them  monda.  Greegree,  like  fetich,  is  a term  of 
European  origin.  In  these  mondas  they  have  implicit  faith. 
No  negro  in  all  this  region  but  has  about  his  person  one  or  more 
of  these  articles.  The  preparation  gives  a considerable  revenue 
and  much  honour  to  the  doctors,  who  have,  however,  themselves 
the  greatest  confidence  in  these  things.  The  mondas  are  gene- 
rally worn  about  the  neck  or  waist ; are  made  of  the  skins  of 
rare  animals,  of  the  claws  of  birds,  of  the  teeth  of  crocodiles  or 
leopards,  of  the  dried  tlesh  and  brains  of  animals,  of  the  feathers 
of  rare  birds,  of  the  ashes  of  certain  kinds  of  wood,  of  the  skin 
and  bones  of  serpents,  &c.  &c.  Every  greegree  has  a special 
power.  One  protects  from  sickness ; another  makes  the  heart 
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of  the  hunter  or  warrior  brave ; another  gives  success  to  the 
lover ; another  protects  against  sorcery  ; some  cure  sterility,  and 
others  make  the  mother’s  breast  abound  in  milk  for  her  babe. 
The  charmed  leopard-skin  worn  about  the  warrior’s  middle  is 
supposed  to  render  that  worthy  spear-proof ; and  when  he  has 
an  iron  chain  about  his  neck  no  bullet  can  hit  him.  If  the 
charm  fails,  his  faith  is  none  the  less  firm,  for  then  it  is  con- 
sidered that  some  potent  and  wicked  sorcerer  has  w'orked  a too 
powerful  counters{>ell,  and  to  this  he  has  fallen  a victim. 

The  greatest  curse  of  the  whole  country  is  the  belief  in  aniemba, 
sorcery  or  witchcraft.  The  African  firmly  believes  death  to  be 
always  a violence.  He  cannot  imagine  that  a man  who  was  well 
two  weeks  ago  should  now  be  lying  at  death’s  door  with  disease, 
unless  some  potent  wizard  bad  interfered,  and  by  witchcraft 
broken  the  thread  of  life  and  inflicted  sickness.  They  have  the 
most  terrible  and  debasing  fear  of  death. 

“ Are  you  ready  for  death  ? ” I sometimes  asked. 

“No!”  would  be  the  hasty  re])ly.  “Never  speak  of  that; 
ah  1”  with  a shudder  of  horror. 

And  then  a dark  cloud  settled  on  the  poor  fellow’s  face  ; in 
his  sleep  that  night  he  had  horrid  dreams,  and  for  a few  days  he 
was  suspicious  of  all  about  him,  fearing  for  his  jx)or  life,  lest  it 
should  be  attacked  by  a wizard. 

If  the  African  is  once  possessed  with  the  belief  that  he  is 
bewitched,  his  whole  nature  seems  to  change.  He  becomes  sus- 
picious of  his  dearest  friends.  The  father  dreads  his  children — 
the  son  his  father  and  mother,  the  man  his  wife,  and  the  wives 
their  husband.  He  fancies  himself  sick,  aud  really  often  becomes 
sick  through  his  fears.  By  night  he  thinks  himself  surrounded 
with  evil  spirits.  He  covers  himself  with  fetiches  and  charms, 
makes  presents  to  the  idol  and  to  Abumbou  and  Mbuirri ; and  is 
full  of  wonderful  and  frightful  dreams,  which  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  village  is  full  of  wicked  sorcerers.  Gradually  the 
village  itself  becomes  infected  by  his  fears.  The  people  grow 
suspicious.  Chance  turns  their  suspicions  to  some  unlucky  indi- 
vidual, who  is  supposed  to  have  a reason  for  a grudge.  Finally, 
the  excitement  becomes  too  high  to  be  restrained;  and  often 
they  do  not  even  wait  for  a death,  but  begin  at  once  the  work  of 
butchering  those  on  whom  public  suspicion  is  fastened.  On  the 
death  of  a free  man,  at  least  one  or  two  persons  are  killed  ; but 
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this  if?  not  generally  the  case  when  women,  children,  or  slaves 
die.  The  law  of  witchcraft  makes  no  distinction,  as  regards  its 
victims,  between  prince,  slave,  or  free  man,  male  or  female. 

In  such  cases  the  influence  of  the  ouganga,  or  doctor,  is  always 
potent  for  evil.  He  gains  in  power  by  every  such  scene ; and 
it  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  foster  rather  than  to  restrain  the 
excitement.  His  incantations  are  waited  upon  with  breathless 
interest,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  man  or  woman  who  has  ofiended 
him,  for  now  he  has  his  revenge.  His  decisions  follow  often  the 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  who  have  suspected  beforehand  those 
that  are  thought  to  be  possessed  of  the  aniemba.  From  the  doctor’s 
decision  there  is  no  appeal  but  that  of  the  mboundou. 

The  ouganga,  or  doctor,  is  a personage  whose  chief  powers 
are  the  ability  (which  is  real)  to  drink  groat  quantities  of  the 
mboundou  poison,  and  the  power  (which  is  imaginary)  to  discover 
sorcerers,  and  to  confer  jwwers  on  greegrees  and  charms,  which, 
without  his  manipulations,  are  worthless.  This  personage  enjoys, 
therefore,  great  consequence  in  his  tribe  or  village.  His  word 
is  potent  for  life  or  death.  At  his  command — or  rather  at  his 
suggestion — the  village  is  removed : men,  women,  and  children 
are  slain  or  enslaved ; wars  are  beg?m  and  ended.  I was  never 
able  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  interesting  point  whether  these 
dex-tors  were  themselves  deceived ; but,  after  close  observation 
and  many  trials,  I conclude  that  they  are  in  most  cases.  One 
or  two  I knew  to  be  such  great  rascals  that  I felt  pretty  sure 
they  were  also  humbugs ; but  the  great  majority  were,  I am 
confident,  victims  to  their  own  delusions.  The  African  has  a 
peculiarly  excitable  temjierament.  I noticed  that  doctors,  like 
other  men,  when  on  their  death-beds,  always  laid  their  death  at 
the  door  of  some  malignant  sorcerer,  and  called  for  vengeance 
ujxjn  him.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  fears  as  their  dupes, 
and  have  as  great  confidence  in  their  own  dreams. 

The  region  in  which  I travelled  is  so  amply  blessed  with  rains 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  “ rain-maker,”  who  is  so  im- 
portant a member  of  a South  African  tribe.  Hut  in  some  tribes 
there  are  ougangas  who  pretend  to  the  power  to  stop  the 
rains,  and  gain  great  honours  by  these  pretensions  in  the  rainy 
season,  when,  if  they  really  owned  the  skill  they  aspired  to, 
they  would  often  be  most  useful  to  the  poor  wet  uncomfortable 
traveller. 
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On  the  eve  of  all  the  more  important  undertakings  of  the 
village  or  tribe  a.  doctor  is  consulted,  who  pretends  to  be  able, 
by  certain  ceremonies  of  divination,  to  foretell  the  issue,  and  by 
this  they  shape  their  conduct.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that 
a negro,  not  a doctor,  is  seized  with  the  belief  that  Obambou  (a 
devil)  is  in  his  body.  The  bowels  are  the  seat  of  tliis  possession ; 
and  the-j)ossessed  goes  about  in  a wild  way — sees  visions,  dreams, 
and  pretends  to  foresee  future  events,  gaining  sometimes  con- 
siderable temporary  prestige. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Account  and  Compariaon  of  the  great  Apes  of  Africa:  the  Troglodytes 

Gorilla,  the  T.  Kooloo-kamba,  the  Chimpanzee  (T.  niger),  and  the  Nshiego 

Mbouvd,  or  T.  calvus. 

In  this  chapter  I propose  to  give  the  reader,  in  a collected 
form,  the  results  of  my  researches  into  the  habits  of  those  species 
of  man-like  apes  which  I met  in  the  forests  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
Of  these  the  gorilla  is  the  chief ; and  I am  the  first  white  man 
who  has  systematically  hunted  this  beast,  and  who  has  at  all 
penetrated  to  its  haunts.  The  other  apes — the  Troglodytes  calvus, 
or  nshiego  mbouve,  and  the  T.  Kooloo-kamba — I had  the  satis- 
faction to  be  the  first  to  make  known,  by  preserved  specimens 
and  by  description.  Such  particulars  as  have  been  mentioned 
already  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  I shall  not  repeat  here, 
it  being  my  wish  to  give  in  this  place  only  a general  view  of 
these  animals — their  structure,  habits,  and  modes  of  life — such 
as  would  have  unduly  Interrupted  the  narrative,  and  been  less 
satisfactory  to  the  reader,  had  it  been  interspersed  in  various 
places  there. 

For  several  centuries  naturalists  had  been  vaguely  cognizant 
of  the  existence  of  a very  peculiar  and  remarkable  species  of  ape 
in  Western  Africa.  It  was  named  by  Tyson,  in  1699,  the  Homo 
sylvestris,  or  Pigmy.  Linnaeus,  in  some  of  the  editions  of  his 
‘ Systema  Naturae,’  calls  it  the  Homo  troglodytes.  Blumenbach 
named  it  the  Simla  troglodytes,  and  under  this  name  the 
chimpanzee  afterwards  became  generally  known.  Thi.s — the 
chimpanzee — was  the  first  species  of  anthropoid  ape  kno^vn  to 
the  scientific  world. 

In  course  of  time  naturalists  became  acquainted  with  another 
species,  brought  from  Borneo— the  orang-outang.  This  animal 
differed  from  the  African  ape  in  being  covered  with  reddish- 
brown  hair,  and  in  many  other  particulars.  It  was  called  Simia 
satyrus. 

In  1780  the  skeleton  of  another  large  ape  was  sent  from 
Batavia  to  Holland  by  Baron  Wurmb,  the  resident  governor,  who 
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called  it  the  Pongo.  It  received  from  naturalists  the  name  Pongo 
Wurmhi. 

Up  to  the  year  1829,  when  Cuvier  revised  his  summary  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  his  ‘ Regne  .\nima!,’  our 
knowle<lge  of  the  anthropoid  ajK‘s  was  limited  to  these  three 
species. 

It  was  long  suspected  hy  eminent  naturalists  that  the  prmgo 
of  \Vurmb  was  but  the  adult  form  of  the  orang.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  found  that  the  facial  angle  of  the  young  orang  of 
Borneo,  and  of  the  young  chimpanzee  of  Africa,  by  the  predomi- 
nant cranium  and  small  jaws  and  teeth,  approached  neai'er  than 
any  other  known  maininalian  to  the  human  species,  and  es{H‘cially 
to  the  lower  negro  forms.  This  was  the  opinion  of  leading  com- 
parative anatomists,  some  of  whom  maintaimjd  that  these  forms 
belonged  to  or  denoted  separate  and  advanced  species,  until,  in 
183.5,  Professor  Richard  Owen,  the  illustrious  British  comparative 
anatomist,  investigated  the  state  of  dentition  of  these  heads,  and 
established  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  the  young  of  a larger 
species. 

In  1812  Gooffroy  St.  Hilaire  made  the  genua  Troglodytes  for 
the  chimpanzee,  and  this  classification  has  been  adojited  by  all 
who  have  come  after  him. 

Meantime  there  had  been  vague  rumours  of  the  existence  in 
Africa  of  another  and  larger  species  of  n{x>.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1817  that  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by  unexpected 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  new  species.  A skull  was  dis- 
covered accidentally,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  by  my 
good  friend  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  now  of  Xew  York,  and 
then  a missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  on  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa.  Dr.  Il’ilson  after- 
wards obtaimnl  another  skull  and  part  of  a skeleton,  which  he 
presented  to  the  Boston  Natunil  History  Society. 

The  first-discovered  skull  Dr.  Wibson  presented  to  Dr.  Savage, 
of  Boston,  who  afterwards  procured  another,  the  skull  of  a 
female ; and  from  these  various  bones  Dr.  Savage  and  Professor 
.Teffries  AVyman  prepared  tlu^  descriptive  memoirs  printed  in 
vol.  V.  of  the  Boston  ‘Journal  of  Xatiual  History,’  by  which  the 
existence  of  this  new  and  singular  animal  was  first  announced  to 
the  scientific  world.* 

• Other  memoirs  are  in  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  ‘ Host.  Jour,  of  Nat.  Hist.,’  by 
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This  brings  me  to  an  examination  of  the  accounts  brought  by 
various  travellers,  from  Uanno  down  to  a recent  period,  of  an 
animal  resembling  more  or  less  the  real  gorilla,  and  which  have 
been  supposed  to  allude  to  that  animal,  and  to  furnish  evidence 
that  they  saw  and  killed  it.  The  record  of  Hanno’s  voyage  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  fragments  of  antiquity  remaining  to  us. 
His  voyage  is  supposed  tojhavo  occurred  in  the  sixth  century 
iKjfore  Christ,  though  some  critics  place  it  at  a much  later  period. 
He  was  sent  out  by  the  government  of  Carthage  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  African  continent.  His  journal  begins  with  the  following 
sentence,  which  sulliciently  relates  the  object  of  his  voyage ; — “ It 
was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginians  that  Hanno  should  imdertake 
a voyage  beyond  the  I’illars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Lybo- 
Pha-nician  cities.  He  ac<'ordiugly  sailed  with  sixty  ships  of 
fifty  oars  each,  and  a bo<ly  of  men  and  women  to  the  number  of 
tliirty  thousand,  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries.”  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  be  was  to  follow  the  coast-line  of  the  continent 
till  he  reached  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  passage  in  the  Periplm,  or  Voyage  of  Hanno,  in  which  it 
is  supjxjsed  he  alludes  to  the  animal  now  known  as  the  gorilla, 
reads  ns  follows : — “ On  the  third  day,  having  sailed  from  thence, 
passing  the  streams  of  fire,  we  came  to  a bay  called  the  Horn  of 
the  South.  In  the  recess  was  an  island  like  the  first,  having  a 
lake,  and  in  this  there  was  another  island  full  of  wild  men.  But 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  were  women  with  hairy  bodies, 
whom  the  interpreters  called  gorillas.  • * But  pursuing  them, 
we  were  not  able  to  take  the  men ; they  all  escaped  from  us  by 
their  great  agility,  being  eremnobaten  (that  is  to  say,  climbing 
precipitous  rocks  and  trees),  and  defending  themselves  by  throwing 
stones  at  us.  Wo  took  three  women,  who  bit  and  tore  those  who 
caught  them,  and  were  unwilling  to  follow.  We  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  kill  them,  and  took  their  skins  off,  wliich  skins  were 
brought  to  Carthage,  for  we  did  not  navigate  farther,  provisions 
becoming  scarce.” 

Prof.  .leffries  Wyman,  dcacribing  four  crania  and  a skeleton  ; in  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.  of  the  ‘Transact,  of  the  Zoological  Soo.  of  London,’  by  Prof.  liichard  Owen, 
describing  the  skeleton  ; tomeviii.  of  the  ‘ Archives  du  Muse'um,’ by  Diivernay; 
and  in  vol.  x.  of  the  ‘Archives  du  JIus(!ura  d’Histoirc  Naturelle,’  by  Isidore 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  Dr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  Savage  named  the  new  animal  the 
gorilla,  a name  applied  by  Hanno,  an  old  Carthaginian  navigator,  to  the  wild 
hairy  men  which  he  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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According  to  Pliny,  the  skins  were  hung  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  the  name  gorillm  was  changed  to  gorgmes.  Two  of  these 
skins  were  yet  in  the  temple  at  the  time  when  Carthage  was 
taken.  “ Peuetravit  in  eas  (Gorgades  Insulas)  Hanno  Poenorum 
imperator,  pnxliditque  hirta  feminanim  corpora,  viros  pernicitate 
evassisse,  duarumque  gorgonum  cutes  argument!  et  miraculi 
gratia  in  Junonis  templo  posuit,  spectatas  usque  ad  Carthaginem 
captam.” 

Comparing  this  account  with  the  hahits  of  the  gorilla,  as  set 
forth  further  on,  I believe  the  reader  will  join  me  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  animal  seen  and  captured  by  Hanno  was  not 
the  gorilla  of  our  day,  though  it  may  have  been  the  cliirapanzee. 
I'he  huge  gorilla  consumes  so  great  an  amount  of  vegetable 
food  that  no  considerable  number  could  have  found  sustenance 
on  an  island  such  as  Hanno  mentions.  Moreover,  unless  its 
habits  have  undergone  a very  great  change,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  males  would  have  retreated  and  left  their  females  in  the 
lurch.  In  my  experience,  the  male  invariably  advances  towards 
the  foe,  and  secures  the  safe  retreat  of  its  female,  and  on  such 
occasions  acts  with  ferocious  courage.  Again,  to  capture  even  a 
female  gorilla  by  hand  and  by  simple  force  is,  I think,  impos- 
sible. No  one  who  has  seen  the  animal  in  its  native  forests, 
and  watched  the  exhibition  of  its  enormous  strength,  would 
believe  the  account. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Hanno  met  only  the  Troglo- 
dytes niger,  or  chimpanzee,  which  is  common  in  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  Senegambia,  and  which  does  not  attack  man. 
Even  of  this,  however,  I doubt  if  his  men  captured  any  adult 
specimens.  They  took,  probably,  some  half-grown  females,  who 
were  not  active  enough  to  get  away. 

Andrew  Battel,  an  African  traveller,  whose  atlventures  were 
taken  down  by  Purchas,  and  printed  in  his  ‘ Pilgrims,’  is  tlie 
first  in  modem  times  who  makes  mention  of  two  different 
African  apes,  the  pongo  and  the  engeco.  He  was  for  a while 
prisoner  to  the  Portuguese  in  Angola,  and  has  this  passage  on 
the  apes : — 

“ The  greatest  of  these  two  monsters  is  called  pongo  in  their 
language,  and  the  lesser  is  called  engeco.  The  pongo  is  in  all 
proportions  like  a man,  for  he  is  very  tall,  and  hath  a man’s 
face,  hollow-eyed,  with  long  haires  upon  his  brows.  His  body 
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is  full  of  haire,  but  not  very  thicke,  and  it  is  of  a dunnish 
colour.  He  differeth  not  from  man  but  in  his  legs,  for  they 
have  no  calfe.  He  goeth  alwaies  upon  his  legs,  and  carrieth 
his  hands  clasped  on  the  nape  of  his  necke  when  he  goeth  upon 
the  ground.  They  sleepe  in  trees,  and  build  shelter  for  the 
raine.  They  feed  upon  the  fruit  that  they  find  in  the  woods, 
and  upon  ants,  for  they  eate  no  kind  of  flesh.  They  cannot 
speake,  and  have  no  understanding  more  than  a beast.  The 
people  of  the  eountrie,  when  they  travaile  in  the  woo<ls,  make 
fires  where  they  sleepe  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
they  are  gone,  the  pongos  will  come  and  seat  about  the  fire  till 
it  goeth  out,  for  they  have  no  understanding  to  lay  the  wood 
together.  They  goe  many  together,  and  kill  many  ncgroe  that 
travaile  in  the  woods.  Many  times  tliey  fall  upon  elephants 
which  come  to  feed  where  they  be,  and  so  beat  them  with  their 
clubbed  fists  and  pieces  of  wood  that  they  will  runne  roaring 
away  from  them.  The  pongos  are  never  taken  alive,  because 
they  are  so  strong  ten  men  cannot  hold  one  of  them  ; but  they 
take  many  of  their  young  ones  with  poisoned  arrows. . The 
young  pongo  hangeth  on  his  mother’s  belly  with  his  hands  fast 
clasped  about  her,  so  that,  when  the  country-people  kill  any  of 
the  females,  they  take  the  young  which  hangs  fast  upon  the 
mother.  When  they  die  among  themselves,  they  cover  the  dead 
with  great  heapes  of  boughs  and  wood,  which  is  commonly 
found  in  the  forests.”* 

This  description  of  Battel  seems  to  me  the  most  accurate  of 
any  down  to  Bowditch,  of  whom  I am  presently  to  speak.  I 
believe  that  the  gorilla  is  not  found  soutli  of  the  Setti-Camma 
Kiver,  this  being  the  last  point  to  which  I have  been  able  to 
trace  it.  The  language  of  the  Mayombu  people  has  some 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Mpongwe,  though  greatly  differing  from 
it.  The  word  engeco,  which  is  applied  by  Battel  to  the  smallest 
of  the  monster  apes,  is  undoubtedly  the  nshiego  of  the  3Ipong«'e 
and  Gamma  tribes  of  this  day.  As  for  the  word  pongos,  I am  at 
a loss.  It  cannot  apply  to  the  Mpongwe  tribe,  for  this  tribe 
has  emigrated  to  the  Gaboon  within  this  century  ; three  of  the 
Ndina,  the  former  possessors  of  the  river,  remaining  alive  to 
this  day ; and  in  Andrew  Battel’s  time  the  Mpongwe  tribe  were 

• Purchai,  Bis  Pilgrims,  Part  ii.,  p.  984.  London,  1623. 
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living  far  in  the  interior,  and  their  name  was  unknown,  sup- 
posing them  to  liuve  had  even  existence  as  a tribe  then.  Un- 
fortunately, I was  imacquainted  with  Battel’s  story  when  I was 
in  Africa,  or  I should  have  inquired  among  tlio  Mayomba 
people  as  to  tlie  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name,  if,  indeed, 
any  traces  of  the  word  remain  after  more  than  three  centuries, 
which  seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  Allowing  that  Battel  knew 
the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  the  reader  will  see  that  he  made 
many  serious  errors  in  his  descriptions  of  their  habits  and 
apfR'amnee.  Ilis  stories  are  more  travellers’  tales,  and  are  un- 
true of  any  of  the  great  apes  of  Africa. 

After  him  come  other  travellers,  who  tell,  however,  such  ab- 
surd and  incredible  stories  that  it  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  how 
they  added  themselves  to  the  already  sufficiently  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  negroes. 

Temminck  quotes,  in  his  ‘ Esquissos  Zoologiques’  upon  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  a passage  of  Bosman,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
the  gorilla  and  chini  juinzee.  If  it  is  to  be  counted  anything  more 
than  a falile,  it  is  a very  exaggerated  ami  untrustworthy  a<-coiuit, 
Basman  says:  “They  [these  apes]  are  in  this  country  by  thou- 
sands. Tlie  first  and  most  common  are  those  which  are  called 
by  our  people  smitten.  They  are  fawn-coloured,  and  Ixicome 
verj'  tall.  I have  seen  some  with  my  own  eyes  who  are  five 
feet  high,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  a man.  They  are  very 
wicked  and  bold ; and  what  an  English  merchant  told  me 
appears  incredible,  that  there  is,  behind  the  fort  the  English 
have  at  Wimba,  a great  quantity  of  these  monkeys,  who  are  so 
bold  that  they  attack  men.” 

Bosnian  continues : “ 'riiere  are  negioes  who  affirm  that 
these  monkeys  can  sjieak,  but  that  they  will  not,  in  order  not  to 
work.  'These  monkeys  have  an  ugly  face,”  and  so  on.  “ The 
best  thing  about  these  kind  of  monkeys  is,  that  they  can  be 
tanght  everything  their  master  desires.” 

Bussing  by  several  other  travellers’  tales  of  this  kind,  we 
come  at  lust  to  the  first  real  account  of  the  gorilla.  'This  w'us 
given  by  'T.  E.  Bowditch,  in  his  ‘ Jsarrativo  of  a Jlission  from 
Cape  Coa-st  Castle  to  Ashantee,’  published  in  Loudon,  181ft. 
He,  too,  is  the  first  to  call  it  by  its  ^IjMjngwe  name.  In  that 
part  of  his  work  relating  his  visit  to  theGalxion,  he  says:  “ 'The 
favourite  and  most  extraordinary  subject  of  our  conversation 
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on  natural  history  was  the  ingena,  an  animal  like  the  orang- 
outang, but  milch  exceeding  it  in  size,  being  five  feet  higli  and 
four  across  the  shoulders.  Its  paw  was  said  to  bo  even  more 
disproportioned  than  its  breadth,  and  one  blow  of  it  to  be  fatal. 
It  is  seen  commonly  by  them  when  they  travel  to  Kaybe,  lurk- 
ing in  the  bush  to  destroy  passengers,  and  feeding  principally 
on  wild  honey,  which  abounds.  Among  other  of  their  actions 
reporteil  without  variation  by  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Mpongwe  and  Sheekal  [Shekiani],  is  that  of  building  a house 
in  rude  imitation  of  the  natives,  and  sleeping  outside  on  the 
roof  of  it.”* 

So  far  all  travellers  spoke  either  of  the  chimpanzee  (Troglo- 
dytes niger),  or  relatwl  hearsay  accounts  of  the  gorilla.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Kev.  Dr.  ^^'ilson,  an  American  missionary,  to 
present  to  the  world  the  first  real  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  monstrous  animal ; and  for  Dr.  Savage  and  Professor  Jeffries 
Wyman,  the  celebrated  comparative  anatomist,  of  Boston,  to  give 
to  natural  history  the  first  memoir  on  part  of  the  skeleton  and 
on  the  cranium.  Still,  no  traveller  or  resident  had  succeeded  in 
following  the  animal  to  its  haunts  in  the  unknown  ri'gions  of  the 
interior,  and  such  particulars  of  its  habits  as  came  to  Eurojie 
and  America  were  obtained  from  the  natives,  whoso  dread  of 
the  monstrous  beast  fills  their  minds  with  superstitious  ideas  of 
its  nature,  and  exaggerated  notions  of  its  habits. 

My  long  residence  in  Africa  gave  mo  superior  facilities  for 
intercourse  with  the  native-s  and  as  my  curiosity  was  greatly 
excited  by  their  reports  of  this  unknown  monster,  1 determined 
to  penetrate  to  its  haunts  and  see  with  my  own  eyes.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  be  the  first  white  man  who  can  speak  of  the 
gorilla  from  jiersonal  knowledge ; and  while  my  experience  and 
observation  jirovo  that  many  of  the  actions  reported  of  it  are 
false  and  vain  imaginings  of  ignorant  negroes  and  credulous 
travellers,  I can  also  vouch  that  no  description  can  excijed  the 
horror  of  its  apiiearanco,  the  ferocity  of  its  attack,  or  the  impish 
malignity  of  its  nature. 

I am  sorry  to  be  the  dispeller  of  such  agreeable  delusions; 
but  the  gorilla  does  not  lurk  in  trees  by  the  romlside,  and  ding 
up  unsuspicious  passers-by  in  its  claws,  and  choke  them  to 

• Mission  to  Asliantee,  p.  440. 
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death  in  its  vice-like  paws ; it  does  not  attack  the  elephant,  and 
beat  him  to  death  with  sticks ; it  does  not  carry  off  women 
from  the  native  villages ; it  does  not  even  build  itself  a house 
of  leaves  and  twigs  in  the  forest-trees  and  sit  on  the  roof,  as  has 
been  confidently  reported  of  it.  It  is  not  gregarious  even,  and 
the  numerous  stories  of  its  attacking  in  great  numbers  have  not 
a grain  of  truth  in  them. 

It  lives  in  the  loneliest  and  darkest  portions  of  the  dense 
African  jungle,  preferring  deep  wooded  valleys  and  also  rugged 
heights.  The  high  plains  also,  whose  surface  is  strewn  with 
immense  boulders,  seem  to  bo  favourite  haunts.  Water  occurs 
everywhere  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  I have  noticed  that  the 
gorilla  is  always  found  very'  near  to  a plentiful  supply. 

It  is  a restless  and  nomadic  beast,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  and  scarce  ever  found  for  two  days  together  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  In  part  this  restlessness  is  caused  by  the  strug- 
gle it  has  to  find  its  favourite  food.  The  gorilla,  though  it  has 
such  immense  canines,  and  though  its  vast  strength  doubtless  fits 
it  to  capture  and  kill  almost  every  animal  which  frequents  the 
forests,  is  a strict  vegetiiriau.  I esaminctl  the  stomachs  of  all 
which  I was  lucky  enough  to  kill,  and  never  found  traces  there 
of  aught  but  berries,  pineapple  leaves,  and  other  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  a huge  feeder,  and  no  doubt  soon  eats  up  tho 
scant  supply  of  its  natural  food  which  is  found  in  any  limited 
space,  and  is  then  forced  to  wander  on  in  constant  battle  with 
famine.  Its  vast  paunch,  which  protrudes  before  it  when  it 
stands  upright,  proves  it  to  be  a great  feeder ; and,  indeed,  its 
great  frame  and  enormous  muscular  development  could  not  be 
supported  on  little  food. 

It  is  not  true  that  it  lives  much  or  at  all  on  trees.  I found 
them  almost  always  on  the  ground,  although  they  often  climb 
the  trees  to  pick  berries  or  nuts,  but  after  eating  they  return 
to  the  ground.  By  the  examination  of  the  stomach  of  many 
specimens,  I was  able  to  ascertain  with  tolerable  certainty  the 
nature  of  its  food,  and  I discovered  that,  for  all  I found,  it  had 
no  need  to  ascend  trees.  It  is  fond  of  the  wild  sugarcane ; 
esjjecially  fond  of  the  white  ribs  of  the  pineapple  leaf;  and  it 
eats,  besides,  certain  berries  which  grow  close  to  the  ground  ; 
the  pith  of  some  trees,  and  a kind  of  nut  with  a very  hard  shell. 
Tills  shell  is  so  hard  that  it  requires  a strong  blow  with  a heavy 
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hammer  to  break  it ; and  here  is  probably  one  purpose  of  that 
enormous  strength  of  jaw  which  long  seemetl  to  me  thrown 
away  on  a non-carnivorous  animal,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  barrel  of  the  musket  of 
one  of  my  unfortunate  hunters  was  flattened  by  an  enraged 
male  gorilla. 

Only  the  young  gorillas  sleep  on  trees,  for  protection  from 
wild  beasts.  I have  myself  come  upon  fresh  traces  of  a gorilla’s 
bed  on  several  occasions,  and  could  see  that  the  male  had  seated 
himself  with  his  back  against  a tree-trunk.  In  fact  on  the  back 
of  the  male  gorilla  there  is  generally  a patch  on  which  the  hair 
is  worn  thin  from  this  position,  while  the  nest-building  Troglo- 
di/tes  calinis,  or  bald-headed  nshiego,  which  constantly  sleeps  un- 
der its  leafy  shelter  on  a tree-branch,  has  this  bare  place  at  its 
side,  and  in  quite  a different  way.  I believe,  however,  that 
while  the  male  always  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  or  elsewhere 
on  the  ground,  the  female  and  the  young  may  sometimes  ascend 
to  the  tree-top,  as  I have  seen  marks  of  such  ascension. 

Those  apes  which  live  much  in  trees,  as  the  chimpanzee,  have 
fingers  on  both  their  fore  and  hind  feet  much  longer  than  the 
gorilla’s,  which,  indeed,  approximate  much  nearer  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  human  hand  and  foot,  and  are,  by  rea.son  of  this 
different  construction,  less  fitted  for  tree-climbing.  Here  I may 
state  that,  though  young  chimpanzees  are  often  captured  by  the 
negroes  of  the  Muni  Moonda  and  Gaboon  rivers,  which  shows 
that  they  are  somewhat  abundant  in  those  regions),  I never  met 
with  a single  shelter,  and  consequently  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  diey  make  none. 

The  gorilla  is  not  gregarious.  Of  adults,  I found  almost 
always  one  male  with  one  female,  though  sometimes  the  old 
male  wanders  companionless.  In  such  cases,  as  W’ith  the  “rogue  ” 
elephant,  he  is  particularly  morose  and  malignant,  and  dangerous 
to  approach.  Young  gorillas  I found  sometimes  in  companies 
of  five;  sometimes  less,  but  never  more.  The  young  always 
run  off,  on  all  fours,  shrieking  with  fear.  They  are  difficult  to 
approach,  as  their  hearing  is  acute,  and  they  lose  no  time  in 
making  their  escape,  while  the  nature  of  the  ground  makes  it 
hard  for  the  hunter  to  follow  after.  The  adult  animal  is  also 
shy,  and  I have  hunted  all  day  at  times  without  coming  upon 
my  quarry,  when  I felt  sure  that  they  were  carefully  avoiding 
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me.  When,  however,  at  In-st  fortune  favours  the  liuntcr,  and  he 
comes  accidentally  or  by  good  management  upon  his  prey,  he 
need  not  fear  its  running  away.  In  all  my  hunts  and  encounters 
with  this  animal,  I never  knew  a grown  male  to  run  oft’.  When 
I surprised  a pair  of  gorillas,  the  male  was  generally  sitting 
down  on  a rock  or  against  a tree,  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
jungle,  where  the  brightest  sun  left  its  traces  only  in  a dim 
and  gloomy  twilight.  The  female  was  mostly  feeding  near  by ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  she  almost  always  gave  the  alarm  by 
running  oft’  with  loud  and  sudden  cries  or  shrieks.  Then  the 
male,  sitting  for  a moment  with  a savage  frown  on  his  face, 
slowly  risi's  to  his  feet,  and,  hs)king  with  glowing  and  malign 
eyes  at  the  intruders,  begins  to  beat  his  breast,  and,  lifting  up 
his  round  head,  utters  his  frightful  roar.  This  begins  with 
several  shai-jj  barks,  like  an  enraged  or  mad  dog,  whereupon 
ensues  a long,  deeply  guttural,  rolling  roar,  continued  for  over 
a minute,  and  which,  doubled  and  multiplied  by  the  resounding 
echoes  of  the  forest,  fills  the  hunter’s  ears  like  the  deej)  rolling 
thmider  of  an  api)roaching  storm.  As  I have  mentioned  before, 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  1 have  heard  this  roar  at  a distance 
of  three  miles.  The  horror  of  the  animal’s  apiiearanco  at  this 
time  is  beyond  description.  At  such  a sight  1 could  forgive 
my  brave  native  hunters  for  Ixjing  sometimes  overcome  with 
superstitious  fi'ars,  and  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  strange,  weird 
“ gorilla-stories  ” of  the  negroes. 

It  is  a maxim  with  the  well-trained  gorilla-hunters  to  reserve 
their  fire  till  the  very  last  moment.  Experience  has  shown 
them  that — whether  tlie  enraged  beast  takes  the  report  of  the 
gun  for  an  answering  defiance,  or  for  what  other  reason  im- 
known — if  the  hunter  fires  and  misses,  the  gorilla  at  once  rushes 
upon  him  ; and  this  onset  no  man  can  withstand.  One  blow  of 
that  huge  paw  with  its  nails,  and  the  yioor  hunter’s  entrails 
are  tom  out,  his  breast-bone  broken,  or  his  skull  crushed.  It  is 
too  late  to  re-load,  and  flight  is  vain.  There  have  been  negroes 
who  in  such  cases,  made  dcsjierato  by  their  frightful  danger, 
have  fa«'wl  the  gorilla,  and  struck  at  him  with  the  empty  gtm. 
But  they  had  time  for  only  one  harmless  blow.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  huge  arm  came  down  with  fatal  force,  breaking  musket 
and  skull  with  one  blow.  I imagine  no  animal  is  so  fatal  in  its 
attack  on  man  as  this,  for  the  reason  that  it  meets  him  face  to 
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face,  and  uses  its  arms  as  its  weapons  of  offence,  just  ns  a man 
or  a prize-fight(*r  would — only  that  it  has  longer  arms,  and  vastly 
greater  strength  than  the  strongest  boxer  the  world  ever  saw. 

The  gorilla  is  only  met  in  the  most  dark  and  impenetrable 
jungle,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a clear  aim,  unobsf  meted  by 
vines  and  tangled  bushes,  for  any  distance  greater  than  a few 
yards.  For  this  reason,  the  gorilla-hunter  wisely  stands  still 
and  awaits  the  approach  of  the  infuriated  beast.  The  gorilla 
advances  by  short  stages,  stopping  to  utter  his  diabolical  roar, 
and  to  beat  his  vast  breast  with  his  paws,  which  produce  a dull 
reverberation  as  of  an  immense  bass-dram.  Sometimes  from  the 
standing  position  he  seats  himself  and  beats  his  che.st,  looking 
fiercely  at  his  adversary.  His  walk  is  a waddle,  from  side  to 
side,  his  hindlegs— which  are  very  short — Ixjing  evidently  some- 
what inadequate  to  the  proper  support  of  the  huge  superincum- 
bent body.  He  balances  himself  by  swinging  his  arms,  somewhat 
as  sailors  walk  on  shipboard ; and  the  vast  paunch,  the  round 
bullet-head,  joined  awkwardly  to  the  trunk  with  scarce  a vestige 
of  neck,  and  the  great  muscular  arms,  and  deep,  cavernous  breast, 
give  to  this  waddle  an  ungainly  horror,  which  adds  to  his  ferocity 
of  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  the  deep-set  gray  eyes  sparkle 
out  with  gloomy  malignity;  the  features  are  contorted  in  hideous 
wrinkles ; and  the  slight,  sharply-cut  lips,  drawn  up,  reveal  the 
long  fangs  and  the  powerful  jaws,  in  which  a human  limb  would 
be  crushed  as  a biscuit. 

The  hunter,  looking  with  fearful  care  to  his  priming,  stands 
still,  gun  in  hand,  often  for  five  weary  minutes,  waiting  with 
growing  nervousness  for  the  moment  when  he  may  relieve  his 
saspense  by  firing.  I have  never  fired  at  a male  at  greater  (bs- 
tance  than  eight  yards,  and  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  is  the 
usual  shot  At  last  the  opportunity  comes ; and  now  the  gun  is 
quickly  raised,  a moment’s  anxious  aim  at  the  vast  breadth  of 
breast,  and  then  pull  trigger. 

In  shooting  the  hijipopotamus  at  night  and  on  shore,  the 
negro  always  scampers  off  directly  he  has  fired  his  gun.  AVhen 
he  has  fired  at  the  gorilla  he  stands  still.  I asked  why  they  did 
not  run  in  this  case  too,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  of  no  use. 
To  ran  would  be  fatal.  If  the  hunter  has  missed  he  must  battle 
for  his  life  face  to  face,  hoping  by  some  piece  of  unexpected  good 
fortune  to  escape  a fatal  blow,  and  come  off,  perhaps,  maimed  for 
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life,  as  I have  seen  several  in  the  upriver  villages.  Fortunately, 
the  gorilla  dies  as  easily  as  man ; a shot  in  the  breast,  if  fairly 
delivered,  is  sure  to  bring  him  down.  He  falls  forward  on  his 
face,  his  long,  muscular  arms  outstretched,  and  uttering  with  his 
last  breath  a hideous  death-crj%  half  roar,  half  shriek,  which,  while 
it  announces  to  the  hunter  lus  safety,  yet  tingles  his  ears  with  a 
dreadful  note  of  human  agony.  It  is  this  lurking  reminiscence 
of  humanity,  indeed,  which  makes  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
of  the  hunter’s  excitement  in  his  attack  of  the  gorilla. 

The  common  walk  of  the  gorilla  is  not  on  his  hind  legs,  but 
on  all-fours.  In  tliis  posture,  the  arms  are  so  long  that  the  head 
and  breast  are  raised  considerably,  and,  as  it  runs,  the  hind  legs 
are  brought  far  beneath  the  body.  The  leg  and  arm  on  the  same 
side  move  together,  which  gives  the  beast  a curious  waddle.  It 
can  run  at  great  speed.  The  young,  parties  of  which  I have 
often  pursued,  never  took  to  trees,  but  ran  along  the  ground ; 
and  at  a distance,  with  their  bodies  half-erect,  looked  not  unlike 
negroes  making  ofif  from  pursuit : the  hind-legs  moved  between 
the  arms,  and  those  were  somewhat  bowed  outward.  I have  never 
found  the  female  to  attack,  though  I have  been  told  by  the 
negroes  that  a mother  with  a yoimg  one  in  charge  will  some- 
times make  fight.  It  is  a pretty  thing  to  see  such  a mother  with 
the  baby  gorilla  sporting  about  it.  I have  watched  them  in  the 
woods,  till,  eager  as  I was  to  obtain  specimens,  I had  not  the  heart 
to  shoot.  But  in  such  cases  my  negro  hunters  exliibited  no 
tenderheartedness,  but  killed  their  quarry  without  loss  of  time. 

Wlien  the  mother  runs  off  from  the  hunter,  the  young  one 
grasps  her  about  the  neck,  and  hangs  beneath  her  breasts  with 
its  little  legs  about  her  body. 

I think  the  adult  gorilla  utterly  untamable.  In  the  course 
of  the  narrative  the  reader  w'ill  find  accounts  of  several  young 
gorillas  which  my  men  captured  alive,  and  which  remained  with 
me  for  short  jreriods  tiU  their  deaths.  In  no  case  could  any 
treatment  of  mine,  kind  or  harsh,  subdue  these  little  monsters 
from  their  first  and  lasting  ferocity  and  malignity.  The  young 
of  the  nshieffo  mbouvi  {T.  calvut),  on  the  contrary,  is  very  easily 
tamed,  and  I had  one  for  some  months  as  a companion.  The 
young  orung  and  chimpanzee  liave  been  frequently  tamed.  Of 
the  new  and  rare  kooloo-kamba  I was  not  so  fortimate  as  to 
secure  a living  specimen  ; but  being  only  a variety  of  the  ehim- 
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jmiizeo,  the  young  could  be  tamed,  no  doubt  13ut  the  gorilla  is 
entirely  and  constantly  an  enemy  to  man — resenting  its  captivity, 
young  as  my  specimens  were — refusing  all  fotsl  except  the  berries 
of  its  native  woods,  imd  attacking  with  teeth  and  claws  even  me, 
who  was  in  most  constant  attendance  uj)on  them  ; and  finally 
dying  without  previous  sickness,  and  without  other  ascertainable 
cause  than  the  restless  chafing  of  a spirit  which  could  not  sufl'er 
captivity  nor  the  presence  of  man. 

The  young  of  tlio  chimpanzee!  is  yellow ; that  of  the  nshiego 
mlx)uvd  is  a very  pale  white  ; but  the  young  gorilla  is  coal-bla<!k. 
Even  the  youngest  I got,  which  was  a mere  baby  in  irrms  and 
could  not  walk,  was  black  as  jet. 

The  strength  of  the  gorilla  is  evidently  enonnoua  A young 
one  of  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  required  four  stout 
men  to  hold  it,  and  even  then,  in  its  struggles,  bit  one  severely. 
That  with  its  jaws  it  can  dent  a musket  barrel,  and  with  its  anna 
break  trees  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  sufficiently  proves 
that  its  vast  bony  frame  has  corresjionding  muscle.  The  nt'groes 
never  attack  them  with  other  weapons  than  guns ; and  in  tliose 
parts  of  the  far  interior  where  no  European  guns  had  yet  reached, 
as  among  the  Apingi,  this  great  beast  roamed  unmolested,  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  To  kill  a gorilla  gives  a hunter  a life-long 
reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise  even  among  the  bravest  of 
the  negro  tribes,  who  are  generally,  it  may  be  said,  not  lacking 
in  this  quality  of  corn-age. 

The  gorilla  has  no  cries  or  utterances  that  I have  heard  except 
those  already  described,  the  short,  sharp  bark,  and  the  roar  of 
the  att«vcking  male,  and  the  scream  of  the  female  and  young 
when  alarmed  ; except,  indeed,  a low  kind  of  cluck,  with  which 
the  watchful  mother  seems  to  call  her  child  to  her.  The  young 
ones  have  a cry  when  in  distress ; but  their  voice  is  harsh,  and 
it  is  more  a moan  of  pain  than  a child’s  cry. 

It  uses  no  artificial  weapon  of  offence,  but  attacks  always  with 
its  arms,  though  in  a struggle  no  doubt  the  powerful  teeth  would 
play  a part.  I have  several  times  noticed  skulls  in  which  the 
huge  canines  were  broken  off,  not  worn  down,  as  they  are  in 
almost  all  the  adult  gorillas  by  gnawing  at  trees  which  they 
wished  to  break,  and  which,  without  being  gnawed  into,  are  too 
strong  even  for  them.  The  negroes  informed  me  that  such  teeth 
were  broken  in  combats  between  the  males  for  the  (Hjssessiou  of 
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a female,  and  I tliink  this  quite  probable.  Such  a combat  must 
form  a mapiificcnt  and  awful  spectacle.  A struggle  between  two 
well-matched  gorillas  would  exceed,  in  that  kind  of  excitement 
which  the  Romans  took  such  deliglit  in,  anything  in  that  lino 
which  they  were  ever  gratified  with. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gorilla  walks  in  an  erect  jwstun! 
wth  greater  ease  and  for  a longer  time  than  either  the  chim- 
panzee or  nshiego  mbouv^.  When  standing  up,  his  knees  are  bent 
at  the  joints  outwards,  and  his  back  has  a stoop  forward.  His 
track,  when  running  on  all-fours,  is  peculiar.  The  hind  feet 
leave  no  traces  of  their  toes  on  the  ground.  Only  the  ball  of 
the  foot  and  that  thumb  which  answers  to  our  great  too  seem  to 
touch.  The  fingers  of  tho  fore  hand  are  only  lightly  marked  on 
the  ground. 

The  natives  of  tho  interior  are  very  fond  of  the  meat  of  tho 
gorilla  and  other  apes.  Gorilla-meat  is  dark  red  and  tough.  The 
seashore  tribes  do  not  eat  it,  and  are  insulted  by  the  offer  of 
it,  because  they  suspect  some  affinity  between  tho  animal  and 
themselves.  In  the  interior  some  families  refuse  to  eat  gorilla- 
meat  from  the  sujierstitious  belief  explainetl  elsewhere,  that  at 
some  time  one  of  their  female  ancestors  has  brought  forth  a 
gorilla.  The  skin  is  thick  and  firm  as  an  ox-hide,  but,  though 
much  thicker  than  in  any  otlier  ape,  it  is  very'  tender ; it  breaks 
easily,  especially  under  the  arm,  near  the  hip.  When  the  hide 
is  dried,  the  epidermis  comes  off  very  easily,  and  in  this  differs 
much  from  the  skin  of  the  other  apes,  which,  though  not  so 
thick,  arc  not  so  tender. 

I do  not  give  here  any  account  of  other  superstitions  of  tho 
negroes  concerning  the  gorilla,  because  they  are  fully  detailed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Ixwk. 

In  height  adult  gorillas  vary  as  much  as  men.  The  adult 
males  in  my  collection  range  from  live  feet  two  inches  to  five  feet 
eight ; and  the  parts  of  a skeleton  which  my  friend  Professor 
.Tefl’ries  Wyman  has,  are  so  much  larger  than  any  in  my  pos- 
session, that  I am  warranted  in  concluding  the  animal  to  which 
it  belonged  to  have  been  at  least  six  feet  two  inches  in  height. 
The  female  is  much  smaller,  less  strong,  and  of  lighter  frame. 
One  adult  female  in  my  collection  measured,  when  shot,  four 
feet  six  inches. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  gorilla,  young  as  well  as  adull. 
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is  intena^  black.  This  colour  does  not  appear,  however,  except 
in  the  face,  on  the  breast,  and  in  the  palms  of  tlie  hands.  ']'ho 
hair  of  a grown,  but  not  aged  specimen,  is  in  colour  iron-gray. 
The  individual  hairs  are  ringed  with  alternate  stripes  of  black 
and  gray,  which  produces  the  iron-gray  colour.  On  the  arms 
the  hair  is  darker  and  also  much  longer,  being  sometimes  over 
two  inches  long.  It  grows  upwards  on  the  fore-arm  and  down- 
wanls  on  the  main-arm.  Aged  gorillas,  the  negroes  told  mo, 
turn  quite  gray  all  over ; and  I have  one  huge  male  in  my  col- 
lection whose  worn-out  tusks  show  great  age,  and  whose  colour 
is,  in  fact,  a dirty  gray,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  black 
shaggy  hair  on  the  arm.  The  head  is  covertsd  with  reddish- 
brown  hair,  short,  and  extending  almost  to  the  neck,  or  where 
the  neck  should  be. 

In  the  adult  male  the  chest  is  bare.  In  the  young  males  which 
I hud  in  captivity  it  was  thinly  covered  with  hair.  In  the  female 
the  mamma;  have  but  a slight  development,  and  the  breast  is  bare. 
The  colotu’  of  the  hair  in  the  female  is  black,  with  a decided 
tinge  of  red,  and  not  ringed  as  in  the  male.  The  hair  on  the 
arms  is  but  little  longer  than  that  on  the  hotly,  and  is  of  a like 
colour.  The  reddish  crown  which  covers  the  scalp  of  the  male 
is  not  aj)parent  in  the  female  till  she  is  almost  grown  np. 

In  both  male  and  female  the  hair  is  found  worn  off  the  back ; 
but  this  Ls  only  foimd  in  very  old  females.  This  is  occasioned,  1 
suppose,  by  their  resting  at  night  against  trees,  at  whose  base 
they  slei;p. 

The  eyes  of  the  gorilla  are  deeply  sunken,  the  immense  over- 
hanging bony  Irontal  ridge  giving  to  the  face  the  expression  of 
a c-onstaut  savage  scowL  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lips  are 
sharply  cut,  exhibiting  no  red  on  the  edges,  as  in  the  human 
face.  The  jaws  are  of  tremendous  weight  and  |K)wer.  The  huge 
canines  of  the  male,  which  are  fully  exhibited  when,  in  his  rage, 
ho  draws  back  his  lips  and  shows  the  rod  colour  of  the  inside  of 
his  mouth,  lend  additional  ferocity  to  his  asjiect.  In  the  female 
those  canines  are  smaller. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  neck,  which  gives  the  head  the 
appearance  of  being  set  into  the  shoulders,  is  due  to  the  back- 
ward position  of  the  occipital  condyles,  by  means  of  which  the 
skull  is  sot  upon  the  trunk.  The  brain-case  is  low  and  com- 
pressed, and  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  skuU  causes  the  cranial  profile 
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to  dcBcribo  an  almost  straight  line  from  tlio  wcijiut  to  the  snprn- 
orbital  ridge.  Tlie  immense  development  of  the  teiniK)ral 
miiseles  which  arise  from  this  ridge,  and  the  eorresjxjnding  size 
of  the  jaw,  are  evidences  of  the  great  strength  of  the  animal. 

The  eyebrows  are  thin,  but  not  well  defined,  and  are  almost 
lost  in  the  hair  of  the  scalp.  The  eyelashes  are  thin  also.  The 
eyes  are  wide  apart ; the  ears  are  smaller  tlian  those  of  man, 
and  in  form  closely  resemble  the  human  ear.  They  are  almost 
on  the  same  parallel  with  the  eyes.  In  a front  view  of  the  face 
the  nose  is  Hat,  but  somewhat  prominent — more  so  than  in 
any  other  ape  ; this  is  on  account  of  a slightly  projecting  nose- 
bone.  'I’he  gorilla  is  the  only  ape  which  shows  such  a projec- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  it  comes  nearer  to  man  than  any  other 
of  the  man-like  apes. 

The  profile  of  the  trunk  shows  a slight  convexity.  The  chest 
is  of  great  capacity  ; the  shoulders  exceedingly  broad ; the  pec- 
toral regions  show  slightly  projecting  a pair  of  nipples,  us  in 
the  other  ajx,'s  and  in  the  human  species.  The  abdomen  is  of 
immcn.se  size,  very  prominent,  and  rounding  at  the  sides.  The 
arms  have  prodigious  muscular  development,  and  are  very  long, 
extending  as  low  as  the  knees.  The  fore-ann  is  nearly  of  uni- 
form size  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  The  great  length  of  tho 
arms  and  the  shortness  of  the  legs  form  one  of  tho  chief  devia- 
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tions  from  man.  The  nnns  are  not  so  Ion"  when  compired 
with  the  trunk,  but  they  are  so  in  eomparison  with  the  legs. 
'I'liese  are  short,  anil  ilecrejise  in  size  from  IkjIow  the  knei?  to 
tlie  ankle,  having  no  ealf.  The  superior  length  of  the  arm 
(humerus)  in  jiroportion  to  the  fore-arm,  brings  the  gorilla,  in 
that  resjieet,  in  closer  anthropoid  affinities  with  man  than  any 
of  the  other  ap<*.s. 

The  hands  of  the  animal,  espi'cially  in  the  male,  are  of  im- 
mense size,  strong,  short,  and  thick.  The  fingers  are  short  and 
of  great  size,  the  circumference  of  the  middle  finger  at  the  first 
joint  being  in  some  gorillas  over  six  inche.s.  The  skin  on  the 
back  of  the  fingers,  near  the  middle  phalatix,  is  callous  and  verj' 
thick,  which  shows  that  the  most  usual  mode  of  progression  of 
the  animal  is  on  all-fours,  and  resting  on  the  knuckles.  The 
thumb  is  shorter  than  in  man,  and  not  half  so  thick  as  the  fore- 
finger. The  hand  is  hairy  ns  far  as  the  division  of  the  fingers, 
those,  ns  in  man,. being  covered  with  short  thin  hairs.  The  palm 
of  the  hand  is  naked,  callous,  and  intensely  black.  The  nails 
are  black,  and  shaped  like  those  of  man,  but  smaller  in  propor- 
tion, ami  projecting  very  slightly  beyond  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gi“rs.  They  are  thick  and  strong,  and  always  semn  much  worn. 
The  hand  of  the  gorilla  is  almost  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  in  this 
it  ai>proaches  nearer  to  those  of  man  than  any  of  the  other  ap<>s. 

The  f(K)t  is  proportionally  wider  than  in  man.  The  sole  is 
callous  and  intensely  black,  and  looks  somewhat  like  a giant 
hand  of  immense  power  and  grasp.  The  transverse  wrinkles 
show  the  frequency  and  freedom  of  movement  of  the  two  joints 
of  the  great  toe,  jiroving  that  they  have  a power  of  grasp.  The 
middle  toe,  or  third,  is  longer  than  the  second  and  fourth,  the 
fifth  projwrtionally  shorter,  ns  in  man. 

The  toes  are  divided  into  three  groups,  so  to  speak.  Inside 
the  great  toe,  outside  the  little  toe,  and  the  three  others  partlv 
unitwl  by  a web.  The  two  joints  of  the  great  too  measured,  in 
one  sj^cimen,  six  and  a half  inches  in  circumference.  As  a 
whole,  the  foot  of  the  gorilla  presents  a great  likeness  to  the 
foot  of  man,  and  by  far  more  so  than  in  any  other  ape.  In  no 
other  animal  is  the  fiHit  so  well  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  erect  jxisition.  Also,  the  gorilla  is  much  less  of  a tr«>e- 
climlier  than  any  other  ape.  The  foot  in  the  gorilla  is  longer 
than  the  hand,  as  in  man,  while  in  the  other  apes  the  foot  is 
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somewhat  shorter  than  the  hand.  The  hair  on  the  foot  comes 
to  the  division  of  the  toes.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  hij;  toe, 
the  otliers  present  a great  likeness  to  those  of  man,  being  free 
only  above  the  second  phalanx ; they  are  slightly  covered  with 
thin  hair  and  free. 

Of  the  ehimpanzee  {Troglndyten  niger),  an  animal  long  though 
not  very  thoroughly  known  to  naturali.sts,  I regret  that  I have 
nothing  new  to  state.  Though  found  in  almost  all  the  regions 
which  I visited,  it  is  ev<’rywhcre  very  rare,  except  near  the 
Danger,  Gaboon,  and  Capo  Lopez  countries.  I killt'd  one  and 
Siiw  another  in  my  Caiie  Ijop<‘z  expHlition  ; and,  in  my  former 
days  in  Africa,  I for  a short  time  owiu'd  two  young  living  speci- 
mens. Both  of  these  died,  however,  biTore  I was  able  to  make 
any  okservations  upon  their  peculiarities.  Tlie  zoological  gar- 
dens and  menageries  of  Europe  have,  at  different  times,  had 
several  specimens  of  the  young  of  this  ape. 

The  chimpanzee  differs  from  the  gorilla  in  these  chief  particu- 
lars ; — It  is  a great  tree-climber,  passing  much  of  its  time  among 
the  branches  of  the  groat  trees  of  tropical  Africa.  It  is,  though 
untameable  when  grown,  stiU  not  fierce  and  malign  like  the 
gorilla.  It  has  never  been  known  to  attack  man,  and  its  young 
are  tractable  and  easily  tamed.  While  the  gorilla  resists  man, 
the  chimjwnzee  flies  to  the  densest  woods : it  is  therefore 
hunted  with  oven  greater  difliculty  than  the  gorilla. 

Like  its  great  congener,  it  is  not  gregarious.  The  young 
consort  in  small  companies,  but  the  adults  go  in  pairs  or  singly. 
The  young  have  a yellow  face,  which  changes  to  an  intense 
black  as  they  grow  older.  They  are  difficult  to  keep  in  a state 
of  captivity,  dying  almost  invariably  of  consumption  or  dysen- 
tery. 

I do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  an  adult  chimjmnzee  being 
caught  alive,  and  think,  on  account  of  their  shyness  and  activity, 
it  would  be  a very  difficult  animal  to  capture.  Heri^  I may  oli- 
serve  that,  though  the  negroes  are  very  ingenious  in  their  con- 
trivance of  traps  for  nearly  aU  the  greater  beasts  of  the  forest, 
catching  by  various  devices  not  only  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
antelope,  but  even  the  leopard,  I know  of  no  case  in  which  an 
ajw  of  any  kind  was  caught  in  this  way.  They  must  kill  the 
mother  in  order  to  capture  the  young. 

The  chimpanzee  is  remarkable  for  its  unusually  wide  geo- 
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praphioAl  miigf.  It  is  found  from  tlie  Gambia  in  almost  every 
degree  of  latittule  dowTi  to  the  parallel  of  St  Philipe  llenguela. 
The  greatest  jmrt  of  this  large  region  is  densely  wooded,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  nnimal's  existence  ; hut  there  are  very  con- 
siderable variations  in  tlie  climate,  such  as  tlie  other  apes  do  not 
seem  to  bear. 

Its  fooil  consists  of  berries,  leaves,  and  nuts.  So  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  it  builds  no  shelter  like  the  nsliiego 
mbouve.  In  the  Cape  Lopt'Z  country  I examined  and  inquired 
diligently,  but  could  find  no  truce  of  any  such  habit  although 
the  negroes  are  familiar  with  the  animal.  In  the  Gaboon 
coimtry  tho  chimptinzee  is  called  nshiego ; in  the  interior  it  is 
known  as  tho  neheko,  a name  which  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  leopard — n’gego. 

The  nshiego  mbouve  ( Troglodytes  calvm)  has  a much  narrower 
range  tlian  the  chimpanzee,  and  even  than  the  gorilla.  I found 
it  only  in  the  table-lauds  of  the  interior  and  in  the  densest 
forests.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  found  iudifi'erently  in 
tho  haunts  of  the  gorilla  in  the  farther  interior,  and  do  not  know 
that  the  two  sp<!cies  quarrel.  It  difiers  from  the  gorilla  in  being 
smaller,  milder,  far  more  docile,  less  strong,  and  in  the  singular 
habit  of  building  for  itself  a nest  or  shelter  of  leaves  amid  the 
higher  branches  of  trees.  I have  watched,  at  diftbrent  times, 
this  aj)o  retiring  to  its  rest  at  night,  and  have  seen  it  climb  up  to 
, its  house  and  seat  itself  comfortably  on  tho  projecting  branch, 
with  its  head  in  the  dome  of  the  roof,  and  its  arm  about  tlie  tree. 
The  slielter  is  made  of  leaves  compactly  laid  togetlier,  so  as 
easily  to  shed  rain.  The  branches  are  fastened  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  vinos,  in  which  the.se  forests  greatly  abound.  The 
roof  is  generally  from  si.x  to  eight  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter, 
and  has  the  exact  .sha|)e  of  an  extanded  umbrella.  TIkto  are 
mostly  two  of  these  shelters  in  adjoining  trees,  from  which  I 
conclude  that  male  and  female  live  together  all  the  year.  Tho 
young  probably  stay  with  tho  parents  till  old  enough  to  build 
nests  of  their  own.  The  ingenuity  and  intelligence  shown  in 
this  contrivance  always  struck  me  as  something  quite  marvellous. 
It  is  certainly  something  which  the  gorilla  is  not  at  all  capable  of. 

'I'he  distinctive  marks  of  the  T.  calvus,  those  which  prove  it  to 
lie  a separate  variety  of  the  chimpanzee,  may  be  stated  as  follows ; 
its  head  is  bald,  and  shining  black ; its  temper  is  not  fierce  like 
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tlie  gorilla’s ; its  young  is  white,  while  the  young  gorilla  is  black, 
and  the  young  cliimpanzee  yellow.  Its  head  is  nearly  round,  and 
bullet-formed ; the  nose  is  very  flat ; the  ears  larger  than  in  Uie 
gorilla,  but  smaller  than  in  the  kooloo-kamba  and  chimpanzee ; 
the  eyes  sunken ; the  teeth  and  canines  small  when  com]>ared  with 
the  gorilla’s.  The  arms  reach  a little  below  the  knee.  The  hands 
are  long  and  slender ; the  foot  shorter  than  the  hand.  The  toes 
are  free.  The  callosities  on  the  back  of  the  fingers  show  that 
this  animal  goes  commonly  on  all-fours,  and  rests  its  weight  on 
the  doubled-uj)  hands.  The  hair  is  of  one  uniform  rusty-black 
colour.  'ITie  male  is  larger  than  the  female.  I have  killed  an 
old  male  whose  skeleton  seems  more  jwwerful  than  that  of  any 
female  gorilla  I have  seen,  but  I suspect  it  to  have  been  an  un- 
commonly large  specimen,  it  being  much  larger  than  the  other 
adult  specimen  I had. 

I cannot  tell  if  this  animal  would  attack  man  if  it  were  only 
wounded,  but  1 doubt  it.  Its  docility,  when  young,  makes  it  very 
strikingly  dificrent  from  the  gorilla.  Those  I saw  ran  away  as 
soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  me. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  tlie  kooloo-kamlia.  This  aj)e,  whose  sin- 
gidar  cry  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  all  its  congeners  in  these 
wilds,  is  remarkable,  os  bearing  a closer  general  resemblance  to 
man  than  any  other  ape  yet  known.  It  is  very  rare,  and  I was 
able  to  obtain  but  one  specimen  of  it.  This  is  smaller  tlian  the 
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adult  male  gorilla,  and  stouter  than  the  female  gorilla.  The 
head  is  its  most  remarkable  point.  This  struck  me  at  once  as 
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having  an  expression  curiously  like  to  an  Esquimaux  or  Oliinar 
man.  The  face  is  bare  and  black.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  ape,  and  the  cranial  capacity  greater  by  measure- 
ment f)roportionally  to  size.  The  eyes  are  wider  apart  than 
in  any  other  ape.  The  nose  is  flat.  The  cheek-bones  are  high 
and  prominent,  and  the  cheeks  sunken  and  “ lank.”  The  ridge 
over  the  eyes  is  well  marked.  The  muzzle  is  less  prominent 
and  broader  than  in  the  other  apes.  The  sides  of  the  face  are 
covered  with  a growth  of  straight  hair,  which,  meeting  under  the 
chin  like  the  human  whiskers,  gives  the  face  a remarkably 
human  look.  The  arms  reach  below  the  knee.  The  hair  on  the 
arms  meets  at  the  elbow,  growing  upwards  on  the  fore-arm  and 
downwards  on  the  arm.  The  bcsly  is  hairy.  The  shonlders  are 
broad;  the  hands  long  and  narrow,  showing  it  to  be  a tree- 
climber.  Tile  arms  and  hands  are  very  muscular.  The  abdomen 
is  very  prominent,  as  it  is  in  the  gorilla.  The  ears  are  very 
largo,  and  are  more  nearly  like  the  human  ear  than  those  of  any 
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other  ape.  The  subjoineil  cut  is  from  a drawing  made  with  great 
care  from  my  sitccimen,  and  shows  this  singulai'  ear  very  cor- 
rectly. 

The  gorilla  has  been  mentioned  by  different  travellers  imder 
the  following  names:  pongo,  by  Battel,  1(529  ; ingena,  Bowditch, 
1819 ; enge-ena,  Savage,  1847 ; enge-ena  or  inge-ena,  Gautier 
Labonlay,  1849;  ngena,  Ford,  1852;  ngina  or  gina,  Admiral 
I’enaud,  1852 ; d'jina,  Aubry  Lecomte,  1854-57.  Except 
“ pongo,”  all  these  names  are  various  spellings  of  the  Mjiongwe 
name  for  the  gorilla,  which  is  ngena,  as  given  by  the  llev.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Wilson  in  his  ‘ Western  Africa,’  which  I have  spelled  w^'na. 
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In  fho  Mpongwo  Inngnafrc,  as  in  some  of  the  Stmth  African 
tongues,  most  of  the  words  have  the  prefix  of  either  ti  or  m. 

The  chimpanzee,  which  I suppose  Hanno  to  liave  called  goriUa, 
and  Pliny  gorge,  is  called  cngeco  by  Battel,  1625;  pygmie,  by 
Tyson,  in  his  Anatomy  of  a Pygmie,  1699;  chimpanzee,  by 
Gravelet,  1738  ; enjoko,  jocko,  or  2)etit  ourang-outang,  by  Buffon, 
17()6;  pongo,  by  Buffon,  in  1786;  inchego,  by  Bowditch,  1819; 
enche-eco,  by  Savage,  in  1847  ; ntchego,  by  Franquet,  in  1852; 
nchego,  by  Aubry  Lecomte,  1854-57  ; most  of  which  are  varia- 
tions again  of  the  Camina  name,  which,  aeeordingto  our  English 
mo<le  of  spelling,  should  bo,  as  I have  given  it,  “ nshiego.” 
Nshiego  is  the  negro  name  for  the  true  chimpanzee ; and  the 
now  species,  which  I first  discovered,  and  to  which  the  name 
Troglodytes  calvus  has  been  given,  they  call  the  nshiego  mbouvii 
— mbouve  meaning  in  the  language*  of  the  country  another  tribe 
of  nshiego  or  chimpanzee.  The  TrogleKlytcs  kooloo-kaniba  they 
know  as  the  kooloo-kamba,  or  simply  ns  tlie  koola.  Kooloo- 
kamba  is  derived  from  the  verb  kambu,  to  speak,  and  kooloo 
from  the  two  notes  it  utters. 
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CHAPTEK  XXL 

On  the  bony  Structure  of  the  Gorilla  and  other  African  Aia-s. 

We  coino  now  to  coimidor  tho  anatomy  of  the  frreat  African 
apes ; and  I propose  to  speak  more  esjiecially  of  those  points  of 
structure  wlierein  these  animals  most  nearly  resemble  man.  I 
should  state  here  that  naturalists  have  not,  thus  far,  Iteen  able 
to  agree  on  this  question.  Some  have  given  to  the  gorilla  the 
honour  of  approximating  nearest  to  man  in  structure,  while 
others  reserve  this  for  tho  chimpanzee.  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman, 
the  accomplished  and  distinguished  comparative  anatomist  of 
Harvard  University,  was  the  first  to  give  a scientific  account  of 
the  cranium  and  of  a part  of  the  skeleton  of  tlie  gorilla  in  1847. 
To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  world  this  wonderful  animal.  In 
1849,  Dr.  Wyman  gave  another  description  of  two  additional 
crania  of  tho  gorilla.  In  these  memoirs  he  classified  tliis  animal 
in  the  genus  Troglodytes. 

In  1848,  Professor  Richard  Owen,  tho  learned  Sm>erintendcnt 
of  the  Natural  History  department  of  the  Hritish  Museum,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  gorilla  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  and  in  this  ho  agrce<l  with  Dr.  Jeffries 
Wyman,  and  retained  the  gorilla  in  the  genus  Troglodytes.  Since 
1 848,  that  illustrious  zootomist  has  written  several  memoirs,  giving 
extended  definitions  of  the  anatomical  stmeture  of  the  gorilla. 

Professor  Duvemoy  and  Professor  Isidores  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire, 
of  Paris,  have  written  long  memoirs  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  systematic  position  of  this  wonderful  animal ; and  both,  aft<*r 
very  able  scientific  description,  consider  tho  diflercnces  in  the 
osteology,  dentition,  and  outward  character  of  the  gorilla  to  be  of 
sufficient  generic  importance  to  create  tho  genus  gorilla.  They 
give  the  trivial  name  of  ngiua  to  the  animal. 

Professors  Duvernoy,  St  Hilaire,  and  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman 
agree  in  putting  the  gorilla  below  the  chimpanzee  in  its  an- 
thropoid character,  while  Professor  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the 
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fforilla  is  nearer  akin  to  man  than  the  T.  nipjer,  or  cliimpanzee, 
and  does  not  think  that  the  imatoinical  peenliarities  of  the  animal 
are  sufTieicnt  to  make  a new  genus.  On  this  la.st  point  he  agrees 
with  Dr.  Wyman. 

The  most  im|x>rtant  anthropoid  charaeters  of  the  gorilla, 
which  are  referred  to  hy  Professor  Owen  in  his  first  memoir,  are 
tile  following : — 

“ 1st.  The  coale.sceil  central  margins  of  tlie  nasals  are  pro- 
jected forward,  thas  offering  a feature  of  approximation  to  the 
human  structure,  which  is  very  faintly  indicated,  if  at  all,  iu  tlie 
T.  niger  [or  cliimpanzee]. 

“ 2nd.  The  inferior  or  alveolar  part  of  the  premaxillarie.s.  on 
the  other  hand,  is  shorter  and  less  prominent  in  the  T.  gorilla 
than  in  the  T.  niger;  and  in  that  respect  the  larger  species 
deviate  less  from  man. 

“ 3rd.  The  next  character,  which  is  also  a more  anthropoid 
one,  though  explicable  iu  relation  to  the  greater  weight  of  the 
skull  to  be  jxiised  on  the  atlas,  is  the  greater  prominence  of  tlie 
mastoid  proces-ses  in  the  T.  gorilla,  which  are  tinly  represented 
by  a rough  ridge  in  the  T.  niger. 

“ 4th.  The  ridge  which  extends  from  the  ccto-fterygoid  along 
the  inner  Ixirder  of  the  foramen  ovale  terminates  in  the  T.  gorilla 
by  an  angle  or  jinx-ess  answering  to  that  called  ‘ styliform’  or 
spinous  in  man,  but  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  T.  niger. 

“ 5th.  The  palate  is  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  length  in 
the  T’.  gorilla,  but  the  premaxillary  portion  is  relatively  longer 
in  the  T.  niger.”* 

In  1849,  Dr.  Wyman,  in  referring  to  the  above  memoir  of 
Professor  Owen,  says,  iu  refutation,  and  claiming  for  the  chim- 
panzee a nearer  aflinit y to  man : “ If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
enumerate  those  conditions  in  which  the  onge-ena  [gorilla]  re- 
cedes fartlier  from  the  human  type  than  the  chimpanzee,  they 
will  be  found  by  far  more  numerous,  and  by  no  means  less 
imporbint. 

“ The  larger  ridge  over  the  eyes,  and  the  crest  on  the  top  of 
the  head  and  weiput,  with  the  corresponding  development  of  the 
temjioral  muscles,  form  the  most  striking  features.  I’he  pre- 
maxillaiy  Iwnes  arlie\ilating  with  the  nasals,  ns  in  the  other 
qtmtlmmaiia  and  most  brutes;  the  expanded  jiortion  of  the 
• Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.,  * Tmn.'mctitinR  of  tlie  Zoological  Society,*  1S4S. 
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nai^als  between  the  frontals,  or  an  additional  osseous  element  of 
this,  prove  an  independent  Iwne;  the  vertically  broader  and  more 
arched  zygomata,  contrasting  with  the  more  slender  and  hori- 
zontal ones  of  the  chimpanzee ; the  more  quadrate  foramen 
lac(>nim  of  the  orbit ; the  lts«  jierfeet  infni-orbital  canal ; the 
orbits  leas  distinctly  defined  ; the  larger  and  more  tumid  cheek- 
bones ; the  more  quadrangular  nasal  orifice,  which  is  depreased 
on  the  floor ; the  greater  length  of  the  ossa  palati ; the  more 
widely-expanded  tympanii;  cells,  extending  not  only  to  tlie 
nia-stoid  proct-ss,  but  to  the  s(|uamous  jtortiou  of  the  temjx>ral 
bones — these  would,  of  themselves,  be  suttii'ient  to  counterbalance 
all  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  (enge-ena)  gorilla, 

“ When,  however,  we  add  to  them  the  more  quadrate  outline 
of  the  up|)er  jaws;  the  existence  of  much  larger  and  more 
deeply-grooved  canines ; molars  with  cups  on  the  outer  side, 
longer  and  more  sharply-pointed  ; the  dentes  sapientim  of  eqtial 
size  with  the  other  molars ; the  prominent  ridge  between  the 
outer  posterior  and  the  anterior  inner  cups ; the  absence  of  a 
eri.sta  galli ; a cranial  cavity  almost  wholly  behind  the  orbit.s  of 
the  eyes ; the  less  perfectly-marked  dej)ressions  for  the  cerebral 
convolutions ; and,  above  all,  the  small  cranial  capacity  in  pro- 
|)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  Ixaly,  no  reasonable  grounds  for  doubt 
remain  that  th<?  enge-ena  occupies  a lower  position,  and  conse- 
quently recedes  flirther  from  man  than  the  chimpanzee.” 

I’rofessor  Wyman  go»‘s  on  to  say  : 

“ It  does  not  app<.>ar  that  any  other  bones  of  the  skeletons  have 
as  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  European  naturalists.  A de- 
scription of  some  of  the  more  imjxirtaut  of  them  will  be  flmnd 
in  the  memoir  above  referred  to,*  in  which  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
there  are  two  anthropoid  features  of  some  importance,  which  go 
to  supjiort  the  views  advauctxl  by  Professor  Owen.  These  are 
the  comparative  length  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  the  former 
lieiug  seventeen  and  the  latter  only  fourteen  inches,  and  the 
projwrtions  of  the  pelvis.  This  last  is  of  gigantic  size,  and  is  a 
little  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  in  the  niyer. 

“ While  the  projwrtious  of  the  ulna  and  humerus  are  more 
nearly  human  than  in  the  chimpanzee,  those  of  the  humerus  and 
femur  recede  much  farther  from  the  human  proportions  than  they 
do  in  the  chimpanzee,  as  mil  be  seen  by  the  following  measures : 
• ‘ Journal  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,’  vol.  v.,  j>.  417. 
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Uumonia.  Femur. 

Man  1.V0  ..  ..  18-5 

Chiiiii)anz(!C lO'fl  ....  ll'O 

Eiige-ciia  17‘0  ..  ..  14"0 


“ Thus,  in  raan,  the  femur  is  three  inches  longer  than  tlie  hu- 
merus. In  the  chimpanzee  these  bones  are  nearly  of  the  same 
hmgth ; and  in  the  enge-ena  the  humerus  is  tlu-ee  inches  longer 
than  the  femur,  indicating,  on  the  jmrt  of  the  enge-ena,  a less 
jH^rfect  adaptation  to  locomotion  in  the  erect  {wsition  than  in  the 
chimpanzee.” 

My  own  observations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gorilla  walks  more  often  in  the  erect  {Kjsture  tlian  the  chinijian- 
zee,  and  in  this  I agree  with  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Owen. 

In  1853,  1855,  and  1859,  Professor  Owen  wrote  several  very 
detailed  memoirs  upon  the  entire  skeleton,  and  in  these  is  always 
of  the  opinion  that  the  gorilla  is  the  nearest  akin  to  man. 

“ Among  the  closer  anthrojK)id  aflinities  of  the  gorilla,”  he 
says,  “ very  significant  of  the  closer  affinities  of  the  gorilla  is  the 
sujKirior  length  of  arm  (humerus)  to  the  fore-ann,  as  compared 
with  the  proportions  of  those  parts  in  the  chimpanzee. 

“ In  the  hind  limbs,  chiefly  noticeable  was  the  first  appear- 
ance, in  a quadrumanous  series,  of  a muscular  development  of 
the  glnteus,  causing  a small  buttock  to  j)roject  over  each  tuls-r 
ischiL  This  structure,  with  the  jK'Culiar  expanse  (in  quadrumana) 
of  the  iliac  bones,  leads  to  an  inforenc-e  that  the  gorilla  must 
naturally,  and  with  more  ease,  resort  occasionally  to  station  and 
progression  on  the  lower  limbs  than  any  other  ape.”  • 

This  statement,  as  quoted  above,  agrees  entirely  with  my  own 
observations. 

“ The  arms  in  man  reach  to  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh ; 
in  the  gorilla  they  reach  nearly  to  the  knee,  and  in  the  chimpan- 
zee, they  reach  below  the  knee.  • • • • Immerus  in 

the  gorilla,  though  le.ss  long,  compared  with  the  uluii,  than  in 
man,  is  longer  than  in  the  chimpanzt;e.”  t 

“The  scapulai  are  broader  in  the  gorilla  than  in  the  chimpan- 
zee, and  come  nearer  to  the  proportion  of  that  bone  in  man.  But 
a more  decisive  resemblance  to  the  human  stnicture  is  ])resented 
by  the  iliac  bones.  In  no  other  ajie  than  the  gorilla  do  they 

• ‘ On  the  Classi6c.itioii  and  Geograihical  Dislrihution  of  the  Manimalin, 
etc.,  etc.,’  1850,  pp.  70  and  71. 

t Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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bend  forward  so  as  to  produce  a pelvic  concavity ; nor  arc  they 
so  broad,  in  projx>rtion  to  their  length,  in  any  ape  as  in  the 
gorilla. 

“ The  lower  limbs,  though  characteristically  short  in  the  go 
rilla,  are  longer  in  projKirtion  to  the  upper  limbs,  and  also  to  the 
entire  trunk,  than  in  the  cliimpanzee.  • • • • ]jnt  t]ig 

guiding  jK)ints  of  comj)uri.sou  hero  are  the  heel  and  tlie  hallux 
(great  toe,  or  tlmmb  of  the  foot). 

“ The  heel  in  the  gorilla  makes  a more  decided  backward 
projection  than  in  the  chimjianzee ; the  heel-bone  is  relatively 
thicker,  deeper,  more  expanded  vertically  at  its  hind  end,  be.sides 
being  fully  as  long  as  in  the  chimpanzee : it  is  in  the  gorilla 
sha{>ed  and  projwrtioned  more  like  the  human  calcaneum  than 
in  any  other  aj)e.  • * • • 

“ Although  the  foot  bo  articulated  to  the  leg  with  a slight  in- 
version of  the  sole,  it  is  more  nearly  plantigrade  in  the  gorilla 
than  in  the  chimpanzee.  • • • • 

“ The  great  too,  which  forms  the  fulcrum  in  standing  or  walk- 
ing, Ls,  perhap.s,  th(!  most  characteristic  peculiarity  in  the  human 
structure ; it  is  that  modification  which  differentiates  the  foot 
from  the  hand,  and  gives  the  character  of  his  order  (Bimana). 
Li  the  degree  of  its  approach  to  this  development  of  the  hallux 
(big  toe),  the  quadrumauous  animal  makes  a true  step  in  affinity 
to  man.  • • • • 

“ In  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  the  hallux  reaches  to  the  end 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe,  but  in  the  gorilla  it  is 
thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  In  both,  however, 
it  is  a true  thumb  by  position,  diverging  from  the  other  toes,  in 
the  gorilla,  at  an  angle  of  G(J°  from  the  axis  of  the  foot.”  * 

“ In  the  greater  relative  size  of  the  molars  companxl  >vith  the 
incisors,  the  gorilla  makes  an  important  closer  step  towarils  man 
than  docs  tho  chimpanzee.  • * • • 

“ In  the  chimpanzee  the  four  lower  incisors  occupy  an  extent 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  three  molars,  * • • • while  in 

man  the  four  are  equal  to  the  two  first  molars  and  half  of  tho 
third.  In  this  comparison,  the  term  molar  is  applied  to  the  bi- 
cuspid. t 

“ The  proportion  of  the  ascending  ramus  to  the  length  of  tho 
lower  Jaw  tests  the  relative  ullinity  of  the  tailless  apes  to  man. 

• Owcu,  lip.  79,  SO.  t Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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“ III  a profilo  of  the  lower  jaw,  compare  tlie  line  drawn  verti- 
cally from  tlie  top  of  the  coronoiil  process  to  the  horizontal 
leufj^h  alon<r  the  alveoli : in  man  and  the  gorilla  it  is  aljout  seveii- 
tenths,  in  the  chimpanzee  six-tenths. 

“ Every  leyitimate  dahietion  from  a comparison  of  cranial  cha- 
racters makes  the  tailless  quadrumana  recede  from  the  human 
type  in  the  following  order : gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  gibbon.”  * 

Profe.ssor  Isidore  Gcollroy  St.  Hilaire  makes  a new  genus  for 
the  gorilla,  which  he  has  named  Gorilla,  and  has  calletl  the  only 
sjiecies  of  the  genus  thus  named  vyina.  This  arrangement  he 
hivst  s on  the  following  structural  jK'culiarities  ; — •)* 

“ li'dtude  do  la  conformation  gencralo  de  la  tctc  chez  le  gorille, 
des  projKjrtions  des  raembrcs,  et  par  consequent  des  conditions 
gcnchales  de  la  station  ct  do  la  jirogrcssion,  celle  de  la  confonna- 
tion  do  ses  mains,  et  de  la  structure  des  mai-heliercs  infcrieurcs, 
nous  out  cgalement  conduit  h cette  conclusion,  confirmee  en 
outre  par  un  grand  nomhre  de  faits  si'condaires. 

“ Lo  gorille  n’appartieut  pas  au  genre  Troglodytes;  il  constituo 
im  genre  distinct,  genre  auquel  rcstcni  sans  doute  applique  le 
noru  quo  j’ai  projiosd  fiour  ce  singe  quelques  jours  apr'es  son  ar- 
rivee  en  France — Gorille  (gorilla). 

“ Les  crvracteres  principaux  de  ce  genre  peuvent  etre  ainsi  re- 
sumes : 

“ 1.  Tete  arrondie  dims  le  jeune  age.  Teto  trcs-allongee  et 
trts-deprime^,  ii  I’ctat  adulte,  les  cretes  cranienes  trcs-saillautes. 
Conqueg  auricuhdreg  petites  et  de  forme  humaine. 

“MembrcH  anterieurs  Imiys  (but  much  less  than  in  the  orangs  and 
giblsms),  Icur  extremitu  atteignant  I’animal  debout  le  milieu  do 
la  jambe. 

“ Mains  antiirkures  larges.  ‘ Ce  caractero  sejiarc  bien  plus  en- 
core le  gorille  de  rolling  quo  du  chimpanzee.’  La  paume  en 
partkmlier  presque  aussi  large  que  longue  (de  projxirtion  presque 
exactoment  humaine ; les  doigts  courts,  relativcmeut  a ceux  de 
rhomnie  et  du  chimjiuiizec). 

“ Mains  jiosterieiires  allongees,  les  trots  doigts  internii'diaires 
(chez  le  m&le)  rMnis  par  des  teguments  jusqu'a  la  seeonde  falange  ; 
ongles  des  qnatre  mains  trcs-applatis  coinme  chez  I’homme  et  lo 
chiinpanzde  studs. 

* Owfii,  p.  84. 

t See  pigc  37,  ‘ ArtliivfS  ilu  Mu!h.'Uui  J’llialoirc  Naturcllo,’  t<pm.  x. 
Uv.  i.  et  ii. 
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“ Lex  canincx  enormex,  Ics  incisores  prosque  range  en  ligne 
ilroito,  lex  trois  mdcJteliiren  infcrieures  allont/ces  Lavant  en  arrii-re, 
et  (I  tiilon. 

“ L<-s  caractires  qui  sont  iiuliqiies  en  italiques  sont  ceux  que 
(listingueut  iiarticulifereincnt  le  genre  gorilla  du  genre  troglo- 
dytes.” 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Professor  St.  Hilaire  makes  of 
the  gorilla  the  </enu«  “ Gorilla,”  and  places  it  nearer  the  Simians  in 
some  respects  than  the  Trof/lodi/tes  niger.  His  arrangement  or 
order  is  as  follows  : — Homo,  Troglodytes,  Gorilla,  Simla,  Hylobates. 

1 must  own  that,  at  first  sight,  judging  from  the  living  sjax-i- 
imm  and  from  its  cranium,  the  gorilla  presents  all  the  features 
of  a far  more  bestial  animal  tlian  the  T.  ealmis,  T.  kooloo-kamba, 
T.  niger,  or  the  orang.  All  the  features  of  the  gorilla,  especially 
in  the  male,  are  exaggerated  ; the  head  is  longer  and  narrower ; 
the  brain  is  backward ; the  cranial  crests  are  of  immense  size ; 
the  jaws  are  very  prominent,  and  show  groat  power ; the  canines 
are  very  largo.  The  propcjr  cavity  of  the  brain  is  marked  by 
the  immense  occipital  ridges.  Hut  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  gorilla  comes  much  nearer  to  that  of  man  than  that  of 
any  other  ape. 

And,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  ostoological  facts  which 
have  been  mentioned ; after  having  observetl  the  live  gorilla  and 
studieil  carefully  its  mode  of  progression,  I came  to  the  ctmvic- 
tion  that  in  its  mode  of  progression  the  goriUa  is  the  nearest 
akin  to  man  of  all  the  anthropoid  ajxw. 

In  size  the  gorilla  varies  ns  much  as  does  man.  Adult  male 
gorillas  measun;  from  five  feet  two  inches  to  six  feet  two  inches. 
Part  of  a skeleton,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Wyman,  shows  that 
the  animal  might  have  reached  the  latter  size  when  extended  on 
the  ground  in  a perfectly  straight  jxisition  ; but  us  the  gorilla  is 
unable  to  stand  perfectly  upright,  the  legs  being  somewhat  bent 
and  the  body  thrown  forwaril,  the  largest  specimen  would  not 
appear  higher  than  five  feet  nine  inches. 

To  show  the  reader  the  contrast  between  the  bony  strnctm'o 
of  man  and  the  gorilla,  I place  diagrams  of  their  skeletons  side 
by  side  on  the  following  i>ago.  The  accompanying  table  of 
measurements  shows  the  points  of  similarity  luid  of  dillerenco  : — 

2 n 
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2>keieloiia  ot  Mu)i  aii'l  thcUunn.!. 


.Vojj  hits 

12  («nil  soiuetinios  13)  pairs  of  ribs. 
7 cervical  vertebra*. 


'J'hf  OuriUtt  Itiis 
13  jviirs  of  rilks. 

7 cervical  vertebra*. 


12  dorsal  (ami  sometimes  13) 

vertebra*  ' 

13  dorsal 

do. 

5 lumlwir  (sometimes  *1) 

do.  1 

3 lumbar 

do. 

5 sacral 

do. 

fl  sacral 

do. 

8 carjkal  (wrist)  boms. 

1 

i 

H carjial  (w 

rist)  bolu  s. 
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The  T.  ciilvus  has  sometimes  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs.  Man  has 
sometimes  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs ; but  what  are  termed  ribs  are 
vertebnvl  elements,  which  are  so  called  when  long  and  free,  as 
in  the  dorsal  vertebrw,  which  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
processes  witli  which  they  are  anchylosed  in  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebne.  The  cervical  series  departs  most  from  that  of  man. 
All  the  African  apes  possess  the  same  number  of  vertobrse  as 
man. 

The  gorilla  skeleton,  iIm  skull  excepted,  resembles  the  bony 
frame  of  man  more  than  that  of  any  other  anthropoid  ape.  In 
the  form  and  proportions  of  the  ])elvis,  the  number  of  ribs,  the 
length  of  the  arm,  the  width  of  the  hand,  and  the  structure  and 
arches  of  the  feet — all  these  characteristics,  and  also  some  of  its 
habits,  apj>enr  to  me  to  place  the  gorilla  nearer  to  man  than 
any  other  anthropoid  ape  is  placed. 

Among  all  the  anthropoid  apes,  tlio  number  of  teeth  corre- 
sponds with  that  ill  the  human  sjiecies,  but  the  canines  are 
much  larger,  especially  in  the  male  goriUa.  The  incisors  also 
are  large.  In  tiie  a|ie  the  bicuspids  are  implanted  by  three 
distinct  fangs,  two  external  and  one  internal,  and  the  external 
one  is  divided.  In  man  they  are  implanted  by  one  external 
and  one  internal ; and  in  the  Caucasian  race  the  two  fangs  are 
sometimes  united. 

The  skull  (No.  18)  is  that  of  a gorilla  shedding  his  milk-teeth. 
The  upper  milk  incisors  have  fallen,  and  the  four  permanent 
ones  of  that  jaw  are  making  their  appearance,  while  in  the  lower 
jaw  the  two  lateral  deciduous  or  milk  incisors  are  yet  firmly  in 
place,  though  the  two  central  incisors  of  the  second  dentition 
have  made  their  appearance  and  are  half-grown. 

The  milk  or  first  canines  are  yet  firmly  in  place  in  Imth 
jaws,  and,  on  extracting  one  of  them,  the  germ  of  the  second  or 
permanent  tooth  is  scarcely  discoverable.  On  withdrawing  one 
of  the  milk  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  rudiments  of  the  bi- 
cusjiids,  or  jximianent  teeth  which  replace  tliem,  are  jierceptible. 
The  first  permanent  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is  in  place  and  use, 
and  the  second  is  coming  into  place  ; but  the  thinl,  or  wisdom- 
tooth,  is  still  completely  inclosed  within  the  jaw.  In  the  up{>er 
jaw,  the  milk  molars  are  undisturbed,  and  but  little  worn  ; and, 
as  in  the  lower  jaw,  tlie  first  permanent  molar  is  in  place  and 
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use ; while  the  second  is  emerging,  and  the  tliird  is  .still  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  its  socket. 

The  intermaxillary  suture  is  very  distinct  throughout  its  whole 
length  in  this  skull. 

The  large  ridg<!  over  the  eyes  and  the  crest  on  the  top  of  the 
head  (Nos.  2 and  8),  and  extending  over  upon  the  oceijmt,  toge- 
ther with  the  corre.spondiug  development  of  the  temjxiral  muscles 
and  the  largo  canines,  are  the  main  outward  characters  which 
seem  to  remove  the  gorilla  farther  from  man  than  the  chimpanzee, 
and  give  to  this  animal  so  ferocious  a look.  One  of  the  remark- 
able features  in  the  skulls  of  gorillas  is  the  great  variation  in  the 
height  of  the  crest  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  occiput.  Some- 
times a skull  le.ss  powerful  than  any  other  will  have  a higher 
ridge,  and  if  this  higher  ridge  belong  to  a rather  young  male  the 
crest  will  not  be  so  thick.  The  crest  in  the  gorilla  becomes 
roimder  on  the  edges  us  the  animal  grows  older. 

But  in  the  female  gorilla  the  canines  are  not  much  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  size  of  the  animals,  than  in  the  chim- 
panzee ; the  frontal  and  occipital  ridges  of  the  head  are  but 
slightly  marked  (Nos.  3 and  7). 

Ill  the  female  gorilla  “ with  the  red  rump,”  the  head  of  wkieh 
seems  somewhat  deformed,  the  space  between  the  eyes  is  much 
narrower  (No.  17). 

The  skulls  of  the  T.  niger,  or  clumpanzee  (Nos  6 and  12), 
and  T.  calvus  (nsliiego  mbouve)  (No.  5),  are  smaller  and  rounder 
than  that  of  the  gorilla,  and  show  more  capacity  relatively  to 
their  size  than  that  of  the  male  gorilla,  but  I think  not  much 
more  than  that  of  the  female  gorilla.  That  of  the  kooloo-kamba 
(Nos.  4 and  10)  has  perhaps  a greater  relative  capacity  than  ang 
other  of  the  ajies. 

The  corresjionding  small  amount  of  brain  in  the  male  gorilla, 
and  the  excessive  pre|)ondcrance  of  the  cerebellum  or  back 
brain,  with  its  enormous  strength,  wonld  seem  to  corroborate 
our  ojiinion  of  the  excessive  brutality  of  this  beast. 

The  changes  which  occur  iu  the  development  of  the  female 
gorilla’s  skull  from  early  youth  to  adult  life  are  not  so  great  by 
fur  as  they  are  in  the  male  gorilla’s  skull,  which  may  be  caUe<l 
a complete  metamorphosis. 

The  skulls  of  young  gorillas,  female  and  mule,  and  of  the 
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young  of  the  chimpanzee  and  other  apea,  are  much  alike,  and 
could  hardly  bo  recognized  one  from  another  (Nos.  13,  15,  and 
10).  When  young,  the  head  is  more  round  and  more  human. 
As  the  animals  grow  older,  the  occiput  becomes  long  and  com- 
pressed ; the  muzzle  large  and  projecting ; the  frontal  ridge, 
which  was  small,  prominent ; and  the  crests  and  occipital  ridges, 
which  are  not  seen  in  the  young,  become  enormous  in  the  adult 
male  gorilla.  These  appear  to  be,  as  they  doubtless  are,  an 
effectual  defence  of  the  monstrous  skull  against  the  dangers  of 
ferocious  conflicts ; but  the  chief  purpose  which  they  serve,  is  for 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  temporal  muscles  which  move 
the  enormous  jaws. 

By  the  following  tables  of  measurements  the  reader  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  comparative  cranial  capacity  of  the  different  apes 
of  Africa.  The  mea-surements  are  by  my  friend  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Boston. 


Cranial  Capacity  of  .Adolt  CniMPANZF.E,  Nshieoo,  and  Kooloo-kakba. 


Cubic  lnchc«. 


I.  Chimpanzee 

..  ..  2fi  . 

II- 

..  ..  24  . 

ni.  „ 

..  ..  22  . 

IV.  Nshiego  mbouv^  .. 

22 

V.  Kooloo-kamha 

..  ..  2.5  . 

VI.  Chimpanzee 

..  ..  20  . 

VII.  Nshiego  mhonvc!  .. 

..  ..  18  . 

Vin.  „ mbouvii  (young) 

..  ..  21  . 

Authority. 

Dr.  .1.  Wyman. 


From  this  it  will  l>e  seen  that  tlie  cranial  capacity  of  tlie 
kooloo-kamba  and  nshiego  mbouve  is  intermediate  between 
the  two  extreme  mea.suremonts  of  the  chimpanzee. 


Cranial  Capacity  of  Gorii.i.a. 


Cubic  I DC  be®.  Authority. 


I.  Male  

..  34-5  ..  .. 

Hr.  J.  Wyman. 

11.  „ 

..  28-3  ..  .. 

»» 

Ill 

..  28  ..  .. 

It 

rv.  „ 

..  29  ..  .. 

t* 

V 

..  2G  ..  .. 

tl 

VI.  Female 

..  2!f5  ..  .. 

t> 

VII.  Male  

..  27  ..  .. 

Dr.  S.  Kiieeland. 

VIII 

..  32  ..  .. 

Dr.  J.  Wyman. 

IX.  „ 

..  32  G ..  .. 

Prof.  Owen. 

X.  Main  

..  .30  3 ..  .. 

Dr.  J.  Wyman. 
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Craniai,  Capacity  op  Gokiu.a— coniinHe*?. 


Cubic  Inchec.  Authoritr. 

XI.  Female 25  ..  ..  Ur.  J.  Wyman. 


-'•li.  „ ..  ..  „ 

XIII 2fl-r. .. .. 

!•  (yoiin",  sliiKUling  ((xrtli)  ..  20'5  ..  ..  „ 

XV.  Gorilla  with  r«l  rump 19’5  ..  ..  „ 

I.  and  III.  were  obtaiuiil  by  Dr.  George  S.  Perkins. 

II.  and  XI.  were  obtaineil  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Kavage. 

VII.  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  .1.  D.  Wilson. 

rV.,  V.,  VI.,  XII.,  Xlll.,  XIV.,  XV.,  are  from  my  own  collection. 

VIII.  was  obtaineii  by  the  Rev.  William  Walker. 

IX.  is  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  London. 


Cubic  Inches, 

Average  of  ten  males  2!t'70 

„ three  females 2B'00 

„ thirteen  adults  2H‘85 

Maximum 340.5 

Minimum 24'00 


No.  XI.  is  deformcil,  and  is  therefore  not  referred  to  in  the  averages. 

As  an  interesting  contrast,  I will  give  a summary  of  the 
measurements  of  a vast  number  of  crania  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton, 
of  Philadelphia,  giving  in  cubic  inches  the  average  capacity  of 
some  of  the  different  families  of  the  human  race.* 

The  average  capacity  of  the  adult  negro  and  Australian  brain 
is  75  cubic  inches.  The  lowest  capacity,  (i5  and  G3  cubic  inches, 
was  found  among  the  Hottentots  and  Austnilians.  The  average 
caiiacity  of  thirteen  adult  gorillas  was  but  2tt.<S5  cubic  inches. 
This  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  great  ascendancy  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  human  specic.s,  even  in  the  lower  orders 
of  the  human  family,  which  increases  gradually,  and  pos.sesses  an 
activity  of  nutrition  which  tends  to  the  continual  development  of 
that  organ  as  long  a.s  the  ossification  and  the  sutures  of  the 
cranium  are  not  complete,  which  is  not  the  case  until  man 
has  attained  the  adult  age;  while  even  after  that  period  it  is 
known  that  the  brain  increases  sometimes  in  weight.  The 
diflference  of  size  of  brain  or  cranial  capacity  between  the  highest 
ajie  and  the  lowest  man  is  much  greater  than  Ix’tween  the  highest 
ape  and  the  lowest  ape.  In  the  gorilla  the  range  is  only  from 

• ‘ Catalogue  of  skulls  of  man  and  inferior  animals  in  Ibe  collection  of 
Samuel  George  Morton,  M.D.,’  3rd  edition,  Pliiliulelphia,  1849. 
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21  to  35  including  both  sexes,  and  from  18  to  20  in  the  varieties 
of  chimpanzees ; but  from  35,  in  the  ape,  the  capacity  expands 
at  once  to  03  in  the  lowest  human  cranium.  The  variation  of 
size  of  brain  is  con.siJerable  in  the  human  species;  but  the 
position  and  the  quality  of  the  brain  have  more  to  do  with  the 
iTitellectnal  manifestations. 

The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a child  of  four  years,  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  having  its  first  teeth,  is  38  to  40  ounces. 
Tliere  are  no  measurements  for  this  age.  ’I’lio  average  capacity 
of  the  adult  Caucasian  skull  is  92  cubic  inches,  and  the  maxi- 
mum is  114  inches.  The  average  weight  of  a brain  of  a male 
Caucasian  is  4 lbs.  troy. 

The  cranial  capacity  of  a young  gorilla  or  nshiego  mbouve  is 
from  20  to  22  cubic  inches — supposing  a subsequent  development 
equal  in  measure  to  that  in  man  this  would  produce  an  animal  of 
a high  grade  of  intelligence.  But  this  development  does  not  take 
place.  The  actual  increase  in  brain,  in  the  adult  gorilla  (or 
other  anthropoid  apes),  over  the  young,  is  very  slight.  The 
head  increases  in  size  and  weight  with  age ; but  it  is  the  Iwiict, 
which  grow  into  a hard,  firm  brain-case  ; the  brain  itself  remains 
almost  without  increase  in  weight  or  size.  This  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  animal  has  very  limited  powers  of  intelligence  ; 
and,  from  ray  own  observations,  I believe  that  the  limit  of  that 
intelligence  may  bo  reached  in  a single  year  of  its  life. 

Comparing  the  skeletons  of  the  T.  calms,  or  nshiego  mbouvC-, 
and  T.  kooloo-kamba  with  the  T.  niger,  it  does  not  strike  me 
that  their  differences  are  of  generic  importance,  but  only 
varieties;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  indi- 
vidual gorillas  differ  in  size  and  in  proportions. 

The  skull  of  the  kooloo-kamba  is  much  broader  than  that  of 
either  the  chimpanzee  or  T.  calms.  In  the  kooloo-kamba  the 
incisors  strike  squarely  upon  each  other,  and  prestmt  a broml 
grinding  surface. 

Measured  from  the  supra-orbital  ridge  above  the  eyes  ba<!k- 
ward  to  the  occipital  ridge,  the  plane  dividing  that  section  of  the 
skull  would  have  more  than  one-third  of  the  brain  superior  to 
that  line.  The  inter-temporal  diameter  is  greater  in  proiwrtion 
than  in  either  the  gorilla,  the  chimpanzee,  or  the  T.  calvus. 

The  kooloo-kamba  skull  being  placed  in  situ  upon  the  lower  jaw. 
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tho  whole  head  presprvos,  iinstistainod,  its  oroot  position ; but 
this  is  also  tnio  of  somo  of  tho  Oorilla.s  and  nsliiopo  inlx)iive. 

Tho  peculiar  d(;velopment  of  the  ehoek-bonos  <rives  a groat 
breadth  to  the  face ; tlio  muzzle  is  not  so  prominent  as  in  the 
other  apes ; tho  head  is  rounder ; tho  capacity  of  the  cranium 
is  greater  than  the  nshiego  mlwuvf',  as  shown  by  the  bihle  of 
measurement  of  tho  crania.  Tho  skull  approaches  .somewhat 
nearer  in  shape  to  the  human  skull.  The  width  of  tlie  jwlvis  i.s 
greater  than  its  height,  but  it  has  somewhat  tho  genoral  form  of 
that  of  the  chimpanzee  and  the  mhietjo  mhouvi,  but  in  these 
two  the  height  of  the  jx“lvis  exceeds  its  width. 

There  are  two  points  of  great  difh'rence  I mu.st  remark  on, 
which  still  fartlier  establish,  in  my  ojiinion,  the  vast  chasm  which 
lies  tetween  even  the  lowest  forms  of  the  human  race  and  tho 
highest  of  the  apes.  One  of  these  is  that,  in  the  apes,  tho 
vertebral  column  has  a single  curvature  in  the  form  of  a Ikiw, 
and  is  tlius  enabled  to  act  like  an  elastic  spring,  which  pri'servos 
the  animal  from  sudden  shocks  in  ninning  or  leaping  on  all- 
fours  ; while  in  man  the  spinal  column  has  throe  opjiosite 
curvatures,  which  answer  the  same  pui’j^ose  so  long  as  the  Ixxly 
is  in  tho  erect  position,  but  are  not  calculate*!  for  progres- 
sion on  all-fours.  Jloreovor,  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the 
head  with  the  spinal  column  obliges  man  to  maintain  him.self 
(•rcct,  while  in  the  a|)c  it  is  such  that  tho  head  must  be  thrown 
biMikwanls  when  in  an  erect  position,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  Ixsly  ; and  I have  frequently  obs*Tved  the  fact 
that  the  gorilla  is  not  able  to  preserv'e  himself  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  an  erect  posture. 

In  man,  therefore,  both  tho  jiosition  of  the  head  and  the 
curves  of  the  vertebral  column  make  the  erect  posture  tlu*  only 
natural  one,  and  any  other  is  quite  jiainful,  even  if  assumi.sl 
only  for  a short  time ; and  this  difleronce  is  an  organic  one, 
resulting,  not  from  tho  force  of  habit,  but  from  a difference  in 
original  structure. 

The  whole  framework  of  man  proclaims  that  ho  is  created  to 
<-arrj'  himself  erect;  and,  unlike  all  the  quadruiuana,  his  siqw- 
rior  extremities  do  not  jK'rform  any  service  in  tlu;  act  of  loco- 
motion. 

Then  comes  the  head,  with  its  enormous  expansion  of  tin? 
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brain.  Tiro  rondylos  of  fho  m^pipnt  aro  bron^ht  fonvnrcl  to  the 
ba<!0  of  tlio  skull,  and  by  this  the  balanee  of  the  beafl  on  tbo 
neek-bone,  which  has  a slight  tendency  forward.  The  arms  in 
man  are  in  more  symmetrical  projiortion  with  the  length  of  the 
legs.  The  femur  in  man  is  longer  in  projwrtion  to  the  leg  than 
in  any  other  animal ; the  lower  limbs  (legs)  are  longer  than  in 
any  of  the  apes ; the  pelvis  is  broader  than  it  is  long ; the  ilijie 
Ismes  aro  bent  forward  ; the  humerus  is  longer  than  the  fore- 
arm ; the  thumb  is  much  longer  than  in  any  ape,  and  is  the 
most,  useful  member  of  the  hand. 

Another  jKiint  is  made  by  Dr.  P.  (Jratiolet,  in  a very  able 
paper,  read  before  the  Society  d’ Anthropoloffu;  of  Paris,  on  rnicro- 
cephalus  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  charaeteristics  of  the 
human  race.  In  this  able  paper  he  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

“ The  study  of  the  brain  of  microeejihalic  persons  [or  small- 
bmincHl  persons]  has  provided  me  with  other  elements,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  absohite  distinction  of  man  is  evidently  and 
anatomically  proved.  In  comparing  attentively  the  brain  of 
monkeys  with  that  of  men,  I have  found  that,  in  adult  ago,  the 
arrangement  of  cerebral  folds  is  the  same  in  one  group  as  in  the 
other ; and,  were  we  to  stop  here,  there  would  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  separating  man  from  animals  in  general ; but  the 
study  of  development  calls  for  an  absolute  distinction.” 

Speaking  of  the  anatomical  development  and  structure  of 
the  brain,  he  then  continues  : — “ In  fact,  the  temporosj)henoidal 
convolutions  appear  first  in  the  brain  of  monkeys,  and  are  com- 
pleted by  the  frontal  lobe,  while  precisely  the  inverse  order 
takes  place  in  man ; the  frontal  convolutions  apjKiar  first,  the 
tcmporo-sphenoidal  show  themselvfjs  last ; thus  the  same  scries 
is  repeated  in  the  one  case  from  a to  w,  in  the  other  from  w to  a. 
From  this  fact,  rigorously  verified,  a necessary  consequence 
follows : no  arrest  in  the  progress  of  development  could  possibly 
render  the  human  brain  more  similar  to  that  of  monkeys  than 
it  is  at  the  adult  age ; far  from  that,  it  would  differ  the  more 
the  less  it  were  developed.” 

Thus  we  seo  that,  even  in  the  lowest  idiots,  the  brain  j>re- 
serves  the  material  and  zoological  characters  of  man ; and. 
though  oft<‘n  inferior  in  np{)carance  to  that  of  the  chimpanzee. 
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porilla,  or  orang,  is  nevortlieloss  an  nndcmiable  human  brain. 
Disease,  or  degradation  in  continued  reproduction  {axtheniogeny), 
may  dwarf  a man,  but  will  never  make  of  him  an  ajx' ; and, 
moreover,  moflern  observations  have  demonstrated  that  idiots 
do  not  breed. 

Though  there  is  a great  dissimilarity  between  the  bony  frame 
of  man  and  that  of  the  gorilla,  there  is  also  an  awful  likeness, 
which,  in  the  gorilla,  resembles  an  exaggerated  caricature  of  a 
human  being.  W'^ith  the  knowledge  of  the  authrojwid  ajx's  which 
now  exists,  derived  from  the  critical  examinations  of  their  osteo- 
logy, their  dentition,  by  various  observers,  such  as  Geoflroy, 
Tiedeman,  Cuvier,  Owen,  Wyman  and  others,  it  is  easy  to  s<?e 
the  anatomical  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  anthropoid  apes  ; 
and  these  peculiarities  constitute  so  wide  a gap,  that  the  grciitest 
differences  between  the  most  degraded  tribes  of  the  human 
race  and  the  highest  typo  of  a Caucasian  are  very  slight  in 
comparison,  a.s  the  readtT  will  {Hjrceivo  in  Nos.  1,  D,  11,  and  14, 
which  represent  the  Caucasian,  Au.stralian,  and  Negnj. 

Finally,  let  mo  say  that,  in  the  country  which  I explored,  the 
gorilla,  and  all  the  other  man-like  apes  peculiar  to  Africa,  are 
found  roaming  in  the  .same  forests  that  are  inhabited  by  the  natives, 
and  lM)th  live  in  proximity  to  each  other.  While  there  I have 
inquired  jjatiently  and  thoroughly  about  the  strange  stories  told 
by  the  natives  of  the  aptes  carrying  away  people — stories  which, 
I must  ailmit,  they  firmly  believe,  tus  they  believe  any  of  the 
other  stories  mentioned  in  my  narrative  about  women  giving 
birth  to  elephants,  cnx'odilcs,  hippopotamus,  antclojres,  &c.  &c. 
But  when  called  to  give  me  proof,  it  turned  out  that  the  stories 
had  ahvays  happened  to  some  persons  that  had  died — some  former 
ancestress.  Still  the  stories  have  been  handed  from  generation 
to  generation,  impressing  themselves  deeply  on  the  sup’rsti- 
tious  minds  of  the  natives,  who  delight  in  the  mystical  and 
wonderful.  Particularly  while  I resided  among  the  tribes 
found  in  the  mountains  near  the  banks  of  the  Ovenga  river, 
where  the  gorilla  is  rather  more  common  than  anywhere  else, 
I searclu'd  in  vain  if  an  intennerliato  race,  or  rather  several 
intermediate  races  or  links  between  the  natives  and  the  gorilla, 
could  be  found ; and  I must  say  here  that  I made  those 
inquiries  conscientiously,  with  the  sole  view  f)f  bringing  Itefore 
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sRience  the  facts  which  I might  collect.  But  I have  searched 
ill  vain : I found  not  a single  being,  young  or  old,  who  could 
show  an  intermediate  link  between  man  and  the  gorilla,  which 
would  certainly  be  found  if  man  had  come  from  the  ape.  I sui>- 
pose  from  these  facts  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man 
btdongs  to  a distinct  family  from  that  of  the  ape.  The  first 
belonging  to  the  order  Bimaiia,  and  the  latter  to  the  other 
quadrumanous  series. 

I close  this  chapter  with  the  following  tables  of  measurements 
of  the  gorilla  skeleton,  carefully  made  from  one  of  my  most 
jicrfect  specimens,  an  adult  male,  which,  when  first  shot,  mea- 
sured five  feet  eight  inches  in  extreme  length. 


Mkasitrements  of  the  Gorilla’s  Skeleton. 

7,oi(V;r  Jaw. 

Incise. 


lA^ngth  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  from  the  inferior  nii"le  of  the 

ramus  to  the  eanine  tooth  f> 

Do.  to  the  median  line,  measured  around  to  a point  l)ctivecn  the  middle 

incisors 7 

I’erpendicular  height  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  4 

Greatest  breadth  of  do -f 

lAjngth  of  alveolus  (in  a straight  line  of  the  teeth)  3J 

■\Vidth  across  the  jaw  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  last  molars  ..  ..  25 

Do.  do.  at  the  canine  or  bicuspids 2} 

Upper  Jaw. 

I/'ngth  of  alveolus  from  the  last  molar  to  the  canine  

Do.  do.  aronnd  to  the  median  line 4) 

Breadth  across  the  jaw  at  the  molars  2J 

Do.  do.  at  the  extremities  of  canine  2J 


SIchU. 

Diameter  of  nasal  aperture  

Distance  from  lower  margin  of  do.  to  the  margin  of  the  cye-sockct 
Width  of  the  face,  measured  across  the  eves  to  the  outer  margins  of  the 

lateral  orbital  ridges  

Width  of  the  face,  measured  at  the  molar  protuberances  

Depth  of  the  eye-socket  to  the  optic  foramen 

Greatest  length  of  the  face,  measured  in  a straight  line  from  the  summit 
of  the  orbital  ridge  to  the  lowest  ix)iut  of  the  chin 


IJ 

.3 

5} 

6} 

21 


7} 
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Distance  from  tlie  Imisc  of  tlio  nose  to  the  top  of  the  orbital  rid"c  on  the  indie*. 

median  lino 

Distance  from  do.  to  the  outer  angle  of  do 3i 

Distance  on  the  median  line  from  the  middle  incisor  of  tJie  iipiicr  jaw 

to  the  foramen  magnum  (spinal  o|iening) 

Diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum  or  spinal  opening  If 

Distance  from  the  iiosterior  margin  of  that  ojiening  to  the  lateral  ter- 
mination of  the  occipital  crest  3J 

Distance  on  the  median  line,  measurcfl  from  the  middle  incisor  of  the 
upiicr  jaw  acrass  the  spinal  opening  to  the  outer  (loint  of  the  occipital 

crest  12} 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  ba.se  of  the  skull  from  the  mastoid  pro- 

tulierancea  0 

Length  of  the  occipiVof  crest  on  its  summit 11 

Greatest  height  of  this  crest,  measured  j»r|icndicularly  from  the  surface 

of  the  skull 1 

Iicngth  of  the  medum  crest  on  the  top  of  the  skull  fi 

Distance  from  the  summit  of  the  orbital  ridge  to  the  poini  of  junction 

of  the  crests  on  the  occiput 7 

(Measureil  from  the  highest  jxiinta  of  the  orbital  ridge  and  the  occi- 
pital junction  of  the  crests,  a line  will  not  touch  the  skull.) 
Measurement  around  the  entire  skull,  within  the  zygomatic  arch,  on 
the  di’prcssed  line  just  [xjsterior  to  the  eye-sockets,  and  anteriorly  to 

the  crests  11 

Lateral  diameter  of  the  siiace  Ijeneath  the  zygomatic  arches 2 

Antero-posterior  do.  do 2J 

lycngth  of  Spinal  Column. 

Length  of  the  cervical  vertebra!  

„ from  first  dorsal  vertebra  to  e.vtremily  of  the  sacrum  ..  ..  21} 

Total  2fij 

Add  for  shrinkage  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  (nearly  one-sixth  of 
total  length) 4J 

Total  length  of  spine  31 

Measurements  of  Thorax, 

Length  along  the  fourth  rib,  measured  from  the  spine  of  its  vertebra  to 

the  articulation  with  cartilage  13) 

length  of  its  dry  cartilage o 

Itreadth  of  sternum  (brc.xst-bone) 1} 

Ijcngth  of  the  sixth  rib  l.e, 

„ of  cartilime  of  the  sixth  rib  to  its  ensiform  articulation 
O'ricd) 4j 
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1‘dva, 

IdcIvts. 

Greatest  breadth  of  jielvis,  from  crest.s  of  the  iliac  bones  lf>l 

Breadtli  of  ]ielvis,  uiea-sured  outwardly  and  jiosteriorly  from  the  same 

(Mints  as  aluvu  IS 

Height  of  pelvis  ((ieri*ndicular  meastirenieiil)  11 

f (Micro-pubic,  or  antcro-postcrior C.J 

oblique bj 

bis-iliac,  or  transverse DJ 

UpjKr  Extremities, 

0 rcatest  length  of  the  scapula  (date  0 

Length  measured  from  coracoid  (irocess  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 

sca|iula 12^ 

Circumference  of  the  heail  of  the  humerus  S} 

Greatest  diameter  of  the  glenoid  cavity 2 

Length  of  the  humerus  to  nuiial  articulation  IS 

Circiimfercnco  of  the  humerus  in  the  middle  of  its  shaft  4} 

„ at  the  distal  articulation,  measured  around  the  condyles  !) 

Ismgth  of  railius  (fore-arm)  13J 

Direct  length  of  ulna  15 

Length  measurcil  on  its  outwanl  curvature 151 

lAnver  Extranities. 

Ismgth  of  femur,  measured  from  the  round  ligament  to  the  lateral 

margin  of  tibial  articulation 13J 

length  measured  from  summit  of  the  great  tul>erosity  to  the  lateral 

margin  of  tibial  articulation 14} 

Length  from  the  round  ligament  to  the  superior  margin  of  (atella  ..  12? 

Circumference  of  the  heiul  of  the  femur (il 

Circumference  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 4J 

Greatest  circumference  of  the  femur  around  the  two  tuberosities..  ..  tij 

Circumference  of  middle  of  the  shaft  1 

Circumference  at  the  knee,  mc-asured  over  the  patella llj 

I/cngth  of  (sitella  a 

Greatest  length  of  tibia  ((loriMndiculnr) 1 IJ 

Length  of  6bula  from  knee  to  ankle  101 

The  Foot. 

Greatest  length  of  os  calcis  3 

Circumference  of  ankle  around  the  os  calcis OJ 

Greatest  length  of  foot,  nusumred  on  to|i  frem  tibia  to  e.vtremily  of 
middle  toe  7} 
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Length  of  bones  of  middle  toe  from  os  ciinei  forme  to  extremity  of  the  ^neh«. 


toe tij 

lA'iigth  of  great  toe  from  do 4j 

Greatest  length  of  sole  of  the  fool,  measured  from  ))oaterior  extremity 
of  os  calcis,  in  a straight  line,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  toe  ..  0 

Do.  measured  in  the  arch  of  the  foot  from  do Dj 


Ttic  Hand, 

Ixingth  of  the  hand,  from  the  carixil  bones  to  the  extremity  of  the 


middle  finger 

Length  of  thumb  3J 


'J’otal  length  of  the  dried  skeleton  (from  tlic  vertex  to  the  srde)  d feet  5 inclies. 


The  followinjv  coTnpanilivo  iiieiisiirpinents  of  the  pelvis  in  the 
various  apes  are  given  in  inches  and  hundredtJis : — 


1 fhlm-  1 
1 Mulp.  1 

sauop. 
3U<oiiv«— 
Male.  I 

' Kootofx  I 
kajiiba  — 
Make 

Male 

(tiirlUa 

to 

1 Iv.  Wyuiati.  : 

Uurilla-* 

FfUuUc. 

})clvi8 j 11*40 

lirtiMlth  aertiss  ilia,  out»wlu  ..  ; lU’OO 
AnUTo-jKwteriurdmm.  uf  brim  | I 

Oblique  „ „ 1 4*10  i 

Tmiwvereo  3*75 

1 

It -.do  ] 
10  8(1 
5M 
4-2.d 
too 

tO-90 
ll'gO 
; 5 00 

1 4'75 

t-to 

15-10  1 
17-70 
8 00 
«-(i0 
G-10 

1 10-10 
12  10 
0-20 
5-60 
4-20 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  facial  angles  of  the  skulls,  as 
given  in  the  plate.s,  have  been  taken  by  the  mmwmete.r,  an 
instrument  invented  by  Professor  (^uckett,  Conservator  of  the 
Uoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  Uakalai  — E.Ktent  of  lie;.rfon  in  which  they  arc  met  with  — Qualities  — 
Ucasons  for  Intermixture  of  Tribes  — The  Bakalai  are  Hovers — Fear  of 
Death  — Old  People  almndoueU  — Treachery  — (^ase  of  lietaliation  — 
Women-ialavers — Arbitration  — A Fetich  Palaver  — Appearance  of  the 
Bakalai  — Property  — Duties  of  a Wife  — Hestrictions  on  Marriace  — 
Slaves  — Costume  — Grass-cloth  — Hunters  — Fishing  — Great  Traders  — 
Diseases  — la'prosy  — Music. 

TSefoke  resumiiijr  the  narrative,  I tliink  it  well  to  give  the 
reader  some  account  of  the  Bakalai,  the  prtople  among  wliom  I 
liad  six>nt  now  so  many  month.s  in  hunting  and  exploration. 

They  are  one  of  the  most  numerous,  widely  extended,  and  im- 
jKjrtant  tribes  I met  with  in  Equatorial  Africa.  From  the  Muni 
on  the  north  to  the  Fernand  Vaz  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
spttshore  to  the  Apingi  country,!  met  with  settlements  of  Bakalai. 
To  the  north  they  approach  the  seashore,  and  live  on  the  rivers ; 
but,  as  I made  my  way  south,  I found  that  they  recedtHl  from 
the  ocean,  and  were  met  farther  inland.  Their  settlements  are 
widely  scattered,  and  they  are  often  found  living  in  independent 
towns  in  regions  chiefly  occupied  by  other  tribe.s.  How  far  they 
reach  inland  I cannot  tell.  To  tlie  Ashira  they  were  known  as 
neighbours,  and  even  tbe  Apingi  jx)inted  eastward  towards  the 
unknown  centre  of  the  continent  when  I inquired  for  Bakalai. 

On  the  RenjlH)  tliey  are  so  entirely  an  iidand  people  that  they 
did  not  know  much  oven  of  the  management  of  canoes.  Be- 
tween the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  some  of  them  live  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  as  I have  said,  and  arc  extraordinary  boatmen ; 
but,  wherever  they  are,  they  are  great  hunters  and  tradei-s,  and 
tniicherous  warriors. 

The  tribes  of  Western  Africa  are  curiously  intermixed,  as  the 
reader  will  have  seen  ere  this  from  the  imcounts  of  my  wander- 
ings among  them.  This  happens  because  the  most  enterprising 
are  always  striving  to  get  possession  of  the  rivers,  which  are  the 
only  higlnvays  of  the  country.  From  the.se  they  drive  away  the 
weaker  tribes,  or  rather  portions  of  tribes  ; ns  on  the  Ikoi  some 
Bakalai  hail  to  desert  their  towns,  where  they  drove  a brisk 
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trmlo,  booausc  of  tlie  joalons  rajjo  of  otlier  villages  of  flie  saino 
tribe  who  were  stronger,  and  determined  to  have  the  trmlo  in 
their  own  hands.  There  is  nowhere  in  this  region  any  owner- 
ship in  land,  so  that  any  family  of  any  tribe  has  a right  to  settle 
on  any  mioccupied  territory,  and  if  there  is  a dispute  it  is  settled 
by  the  strong  arm. 

But  one  of  the  pc'culiar  traits  of  the  Bakalai,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  other  tribes  with  whom  they  arc  intermixed, 
is  tlieir  roving  cdiaracter.  They  never  stay  long  in  one  place.  A 
Bakalai  village  is  scaree  built — often  the  plantations  have  not 
borne  fruit  the  first  time — when  they  feel  impelled  to  move. 
Then  everything  is  abandoned  ; they  gather  up  what  fe\v  stores 
of  jirovisions  they  may  have,  and  shirt  off,  often  fur  great  dis- 
tances, to  make  with  infinite  pains  a new  settlement,  which  will 
Ik?  aliandonal  in  turn  sometimes  after  a few  months,  though 
occasionally  they  remain  a year  or  two,  and  even  more,  in  the 
same  place.  Thus,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Gaboon  and  it.s 
tributaries,  the  favourable  j)o.sition  for  trade  obliges  them  to 
remain  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  But  even  there  they  shift 
from  one  phieo  to  another,  ilistant  only  a mile  or  two  from  each 
other. 

Jlany  things  contribute  to  this  roving  tendency,  but  first  of 
all  is  their  great  fear  of  death.  They  dread  to  see  a ilead  jHjr- 
son.  Their  sick,  uidess  they  have  good  and  near  friiaids,  are 
often  driven  out  of  the  village  to  die  in  loneliness  in  the  fore.st. 
I have  tw  ice  seen  old  men  thus  driven  out,  nor  could  I pi-rsuade 
an)'one  to  give  shelter  or  comfort  to  these  friendless  ivrctches. 
Once  an  old  man,  jioor  and  naked,  lean  as  Death  himself,  and 
barely  able  to  walk,  hobbled  into  a Bakalai  village  where  I was 
staying.  Seeing  me,  the  poor  ohl  fellow  came  to  beg  some 
tobacco — their  most  cherished  solace.  1 asked  him  where  ho 
was  going. 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ Where  are  you  from  ?” 

He  mentioned  a village  a few  miles  off. 

“ Have  you  no  friends  there?” 

“ None.” 

e No  son,  no  ilaughter,  no  brother,  no  sister?” 

“ None.” 

“ You  are  sick  ?” 
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“ They  drove  me  away  for  that.” 

• “ What  will  you  do  ?” 

“Die.” 

A few  women  came  up  to  him  and  gave  him  water  and  a little 
food.  But  the  men  saw  death  in  Iiis  eyes.  They  drove  him 
away.  He  went  sadly,  as  though  knowing  and  submitting  to 
his  fate.  A few  days  after  his  poor  lean  body  was  found  in  the 
wood.  His  troubles  were  ended. 

^^^len  a man  dies  in  a Bakalai  village  tlie  stability  of  that 
settlement  has  received  a violent  shock.  If  a second  dies,  then 
the  people  at  once  move  away.  They  think  the  place  be- 
witched ; they  fancy  death,  dreaded  death,  stalking  in  their 
midst.  A doctor  is  called,  who  goes  through  his  incantations, 
and  some  poor  wretch  is  condemned  to  drink  the  mboundou. 
Often  several  friendless  creatures  are  accused  and  condemned 
in  a breath,  and  murdered  in  cold  bhxxL  Then  the  village  is 
broken  up ; the  people  set  out  again  uj>on  their  wanderings, 
and  fix  upon  some  lonely  spot  for  new  plantations  and  a new 
home. 

It  is  as  though  they  were  aU  their  lives  vainly  fleeing  from 
the  dread  face  of  death.  This,  indeed,  is  the  refrain  of  all  their 
sad  songs,  the  burden  of  every  fear.  Having  little  else  to  lose, 
they  seem  to  dread,  more  than  any  other  people  I ever  knew, 
the  loss  of  life.  And  no  wonder ; for  after  death  is  to  them 
nothing. 

“ Death  is  the  end.”  “ Now  wo  live ; by-and-by  wo  shall 
die  ; then  we  shall  be  no  more.”  “ He  is  gone ; wo  shall  never 
see  him  more ; we  shall  never  shake  his  hand  again ; wo  shall 
never  hear  him  laugh  again.”  This  is  the  dolorous  burden  of 
their  evening  and  morning  songs. 

And  stiU,  by  a strange  contradiction,  they  are  extravagantly 
superstitious.  Believing  that  there  is  no  life  bf^yond  this,Jthey 
yet  fancy  a ghost  or  spirit  in  every  moving  tree  or  bush  after 
night,  and  in  the  twilight  hour  are  sometimes  over|>owered  with 
an  uudefinable  dread,  which  makes  them  fear  to  come  even  out- 
side their  huts. 

Another  cau3e  of  fear  is  their  treacherous  and  quarrelsome 
disposition.  They  are  constantly  quarrelling  with  their  neigh- 
bours. I have  already  explained  the  singular  ideas  they  have 
of  retaliation.  Once  I was  in  a village,  when,  on  a sudden,  I 
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heanl  great  wailing  among  the  women.  I found  that  two 
women  had  been  killed  by  some  persons  unseen,  while  they  were  * 
standing  in  the  creek  near  by,  wasliing.  The  murderers  were 
not  known  for  some  days.  All  was  consternation  in  the  village. 

Then  it  somehow  reached  their  ears  that  these  women  had 
been  killed  by  men  who  had  come  from  a village  fifty  miles  oft’. 
This  village  had  a palaver  or  quarrel  with  one  nearer.  They 
came  down  and  killed  two  women  of  a village  which  they  had 
no  quarrel  witli,  and  this  made  the  villagers,  whose  relatives 
they  had  thus  murdered,  their  allies.  This  singular  doctrine 
of  alliance  seems  to  be  accepted  by  most  of  the  tribes. 

Many  of  their  quarrels  and  palavers  arise  about  women. 
Polygamy  prevails  extensively ; female  chastity  is  not  valued, 
except  as  an  article  of  merchandise;  the  women  have  great 
freedom  and  an  intriguing  spirit,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a 
faithful  wife  is  an  unheard  of  thing.  The  crime  of  adultery  with 
a /j«ad-wife,  however,  is  considered  a very  serious  misdemeanour, 
for  which  the  offender  may  be  heavily  fined  if  he  is  rich,  sold 
into  slavery  if  he  is  poor,  or  perhaps  killed. 

Now,  when  a man  is  caught  in  such  an  offence,  he  makes  his 
escape,  if  possible,  to  the  next  village.  It  is  considered  dis- 
honourable to  give  up  a fugitive,  and  if  he  gets  safely  there  he 
is  secure  for  the  time.  Then  begins  quarrelling,  succeeded  pre- 
sently by  murder;  then  the  curious  process  of  securing  allies 
breeds  more  murder  and  retaliation,  and  so  in  a few  days  a 
large  tract  of  country  is  interested  in  a quarrel,  and  fights  and 
assassinations  continue  till  some  villages  are  almost  annihilated, 
and  others  are  removed  aikr  off,  only  to  be  mixed  up  with  new 
strifes. 

When  war  has  really  broken  out  in  the  country  once,  there  is 
no  rest  nor  safety.  No  man  or  woman  in  any  village  cau  take 
a step  in  any  direction,  day  or  night,  without  fear  of  death. 
They  lay  ambuscades  to  surprise  each  other’s  villages.  They 
shoot  through  the  tree-bark  of  which  their  houses  are  made,  and 
kill  sleeping  persons.  They  use  every  unfair  means  of  warfare ; 
and  the  meaner  the  attack  and  the  greater  the  treachery,  the 
more  glory  they  have  won.  In  such  times  of  war  fires  are  put 
out  after  dark,  because  they  give  light  to  the  enemy ; the  people 
keep  a dead  silence,  lest  their  voices  should  betray  theii'  where- 
abouts; the  hunters  fear  to  hunt,  the  women  and  slaves  to 
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plant,  and,  in  consequence,  everybody  is  in  a condition  of  semi- 
starvation.  This  lasts  sometimes  for  montlis.  At  lost  whole 
districts  are  depopulated ; those  who  are  not  killed  desert  their 
villages,  and  all,  perhaps,  because  a man  in  one  village  stole 
from  one  in  another  and  refused  satisfaction. 

On  the  banlcs  of  the  Rembo  Ovenga  I found  that  the  Rakalai 
had  agreed  among  themselves  to  settle  their  quarrels  by  arbitra- 
tion. I was  much’  surprised  to  find  that  not  only  was  tliis  the 
rule,  but  the  practice.  But  I found  that  Qucngueza,  who  is 
master  of  all  this  country,  and  makes  his  rale  felt,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  salutary  change.  He  would  not  allow  them  to 
fight.  He  understood  very  well  that  trade  and  war  could  not 
go  on  together ; and,  though  the  trade  was  insignificant  from  our 
point  of  view,  it  was  important  to  him. 

While  I was  in  Obindji’s  town,  the  Bakalai  chiefs  and  people, 
to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  met  together  to  ask  justice 
on  the  head  of  Pende,  Obindji’s  brother,  who  was  charged  with 
having  stolen  the  bones  of  a dead  person  to  make  a fetich, 
which  fetich  would  keep  trade  away  from  a particular  town. 
This  palaver  was  very  violent ; and  I think,  if  Quengueza  had 
not  been  on  the  spot,  would  have  ended  in  bloodshed.  Pende 
denied  having  done  what  he  was  charged  with,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  anybody  thought  him  guilty,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fuss.  Nevertheless,  to  obtain  quiet,  the  poor  fellow  had  to  give 
three  slaves  to  the  three  chiefs  who  were  the  principal  accusers. 

The  Bakalai  are  of  the  ordinary  size.  The  men  are  generally 
well  made ; some  are  of  small  stature ; and  I have  seen  among 
them  some  splendid  specimens  of  manhood.  They  are  not 
very  black ; they  have  full  negro  features.  They  are  not  very 
strong,  chiefly,  I suppose,  because  they  live  poorly ; but  they 
have  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  on  this  account  make  ad- 
mirable hunters.  Considering  their  numerous  superstitions  and 
their  poor  marksmanship,  they  must  be  considered  brave  fellows 
on  the  hunt  To  face  a gorilla,  and  calmly  await  his  approach 
till  you  know  that  if  you  miss  him  you  will  certainly  be  his  prey, 
must  be  counted  an  act  of  no  common  courage.  And  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bakalai  hunt  this  terrible  beast 

Wives  and  slaves  are  their  only  property.  A man’s  standing 
is  according  to  the  number  of  his  wives.  As  soon  as  a Bakalai 
has  acquired  some  European  goods  in  return  for  ivory  or  ebony, 
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he  immediately  sets  out  to  buy  a new  wife.  Tliey  generally 
prefer  to  marry  very  young  girls ; and  often  young  ehildren  are 
regularly  bargained  away.  lu  this  case  they  remain  with  their 
parents  till  the  ago  of  puberty. 

A\’hen  a man  has  chosen  a girl,  he  calls  on  her  parents  and 
explains  his  wishes.  They  put  a price  u|wn  her,  which  he  pays, 
anil  then  the  poor  girl  is  turned  over  to  him.  The  more 
children  she  has,  the  more  her  husband  loves  her,  and  the 
greater  is  her  importance  in  the  town.  The  population  being 
small  in  nearly  all  the  villages,  every  birth  is  hailed  with  joy ; 
and  as  girls  have  a money  value,  they  are  as  highly  thought  of 
as  boys,  who  make  huiitei's  and  warriors.  Few  Bakalai  women 
have  many  cliildren.  Those  who  do  have  their  own  way  in  many 
things,  and  are  able  to  tyrannize  over  their  own  homsehold  and 
rival  wives.  * 

The  duties  of  a wife  are  to  labour  for  her  husband,  to  cook 
for  him,  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  to  be  generally  his  beast  of 
burden  and  superior  slave.  When  the  husband  dies,  his  wives 
and  slaves  are  divided  among  his  relatives ; liis  brothers  taking 
preference,  but  even  his  sons  inheriting  sometimes. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that,  though  they  will  take  their  brother’s 
or  father’s  wives  in  marriage,  they  will  not  marrj'  a woman  of 
the  sarne/<wi%  or  clan  with  themselves.  This  is  the  case,  also, 
among  other  tribe.s. 

Of  slaves  the  Bakalai  have  not  many.  The  wants  of  the  white 
traders  on  the  coast,  and  their  own  need  for  white  men’s  good,s, 
make  them  sell  most  of  thosi.;  they  got  to  the  tribes  nearer  the 
coast.  People  caught  in  adultery — jjarticularly  with  a “ head- 
wife  ” — are  sold  into  slavery  in  certain  cases.  Tliose  accused  of 
sorcery  are  killed  or  sold  into  slavery.  Also  a debtor  may  be 
sold  liy  his  creditor. 

Their  costume  is  very  light.  Where  they  can  get  American 
or  Eurojiean  goods,  they  so  greatly  prefer  those,  because,  it  may 
be  supposed,  of  their  rarity,  that  a Bakalai  will  wear  a filthy  rag 
of  cotton  print  for  months  without  washing,  rather  than  throw  it 
aside  for  a clean  native  grass-cloth  wrajiper.  The  women  are 
extravagantly  fond  of  Eurojiean  beads,  and  wear  also  anklets  and 
brai'clets  of  copjier  or  iron,  'fhe  rude  mat  which  Ls  worn  round 
the  middle  by  the  men  is  made  of  grass,  and  very  ingeniously 
constructed.  But  the  fine  grass-cloth,  some  of  which  is  really 
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beautiful,  is  not  made  among  them.  That  they  get  from  the 
Ashira,  a people  farther  inland — or  from  other  interior  tribes,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  farther  on. 

In  their  general  habits  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  very 
filthy.  The  inland  people  hardly  Irnow  what  it  is  to  wash.  They 
oU  themselves  frequently  ; and  when  the  deposit  of  oil  on  the 
wool  gets  stale,  the  smell  and  appearance  are  very  disgusting 
and  nauseating. 

They  are  great  hunters ; but,  as  game  is  scarce  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  gouatnha  is  their  natural  state.  They  do  any- 
thing for  meat,  and  it  is  horrible  to  see  the  voracity  with  which 
they  pre<'ipitate  themselves  on  a portion  of  meat  when  any  is 
brought  into  camp.  The  few  goats  and  chickens  they  keep  are 
not  sufficient  for  their  use,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
cultivating  them  and  increasing  them.  Those  who  live  on  the 
river  have  great  fishing  excursions,  which  furnish  them  with  a 
jmrtion  of  their  su.stenance.  When  the  rivers  recede  at  the 
approach  of  the  dry  season,  the  waters  remain  behind  on  the 
plains  in  pools.  To  one  of  these  jmols  a village  of  Bakalai 
will  come — men,  women,  and  children — and,  with  earthenware 
pots  and  howls,  empty  out  the  water.  The  poor  fish,  for 
whom  no  way  of  escape  is  open,  struggle  vainly  against  their 
enemy,  who  finally,  having  thro^vn  out  nearly  all  the  water,  rush 
in  pellmell  and  take  out  the  fish.  These  are  killed,  and  what 
are  not  eaten  on  the  spot  are  smoked  for  future  use,  and  thus  a 
considerable  store  Ls  often  laid  by  for  a needy  time. 

For  hunting,  almost  all,  even  of  those  who  live  far  beyond  the 
region  where  white  men  penetrate,  make  use  of  guns  and 
jwwder.  These  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade,  and  are  most 
srnight  for  by  the  natives  everywhere.  For  the  women  beads  are 
the  most  valued ; and  even  the  men  do  not  despise  ornaments. 

They  are,  like  all  the  tribes  of  this  country,  great  traders ; 
and,  if  the  rivers  were  once  opened  and  kept  open  by  wliite 
men,  this  eagerness  for  trade  would  help  much  to  develop  the 
abundant  resources  of  the  country.  Before  I ascrended  the 
Bembo  the  whole  river  was  divided  by  petty  chieftains,  who 
maintained  their  trading  monoiwly,  and  prevented  the  seashore 
people  from  direct  trade  with  the  u{)-river.  Now,  I prevailed 
upon  Quengueza  at  last  to  let  the  seashore  men  come  up  with  their 
gootls,  showing  him  that  the  trade  would  be  much  greater,  and 
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would  really  bo  in  his  hands  ; so  that  now  the  river  is  open  one 
way.  Still,  no  one  of  the  up-river  could  come  past  Quengueza 
to  take  his  gootls  to  the  seashore.  That  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, and  an  attemi>t  to  do  so  would  cause  war. 

They  are,  as  a rule,  the  shrewdest  judges  of  human  nature  that 
ever  I met  witli.  Lying  is  thought  an  enviable  accomplishment 
among  all  the  tribes,  and  a more  thorough  and  unliesitating  liar 
than  one  of  these  negroes  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  A 
man  does  not,  therefore,  believe  what  another  says,  but  watches 
his  countenance,  and  forms  his  opinions  from  the  other’s  looks. 
Now  in  this  spiK^ies  of  almost  intuitive  judgment  the  Bakaliu 
excels  all  his  brethren  of  the  other  tribes.  Sometimes  men 
came  to  Obindji  and  told  him  long  stories  on  some  subject  of 
importance.  The  old  chief  would  listen  gravely  and  say  nothing 
to  the  speaker,  but  presently  would  come  to  mo  and  say : 

“ The  man  lies.” 

“ But  how  do  you  know  ? ” I would  ask,  knowing  that  the 
man’s  story  was  perfectly  straightforward  and  not  at  all  impro- 
bable. 

“ I w'atched  his  face,”  was  the  reply.  “ We  Bakalai  watch  the 
face.  The  words  are  nothing  ; but  the  face  tells  us.” 

And,  indeed,  they  are  marvellou.sly  shrewd  physiognomists  ; no 
slight  advantage  to  a nation  of  ardent  traders. 

tjf  diseases,  Itcsides  fevers,  to  which  they  are  subject  in  certain 
seasons,  the  chief  are  a kind  of  leprosy,  the  venereal  disease, 
and  a kind  of  vindent  ulcers.  These  last  break  out  on  the  arm 
or  log  and  eat  in  to  the  bone.  When  the  disease  reaches  the 
bones  the  patient  dies.  In  leprosy  the  patient  becomes  gra- 
dually white  in  the  parts  attacked,  the  skin  of  the  body  dries  up 
and  cracks,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the  diseased 
8jX)ts,  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet  rot  away  and  fall 
off,  and  at  lust  the  patient  dies.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Ixxly  is  dead  and  mostly  decomposed  before  the  spirit  leaves  it. 
Lepers,  who  are  in  some  regions  rather  common,  are  kept  in  a 
room  apart  in  the  bouse ; but  the  jx:ople  do  not  seem  much 
afniid  of  them.  The  disease  is  in  certain  families,  and  often 
d(M's  not  break  out  till  the  unfortunate  subject  is  full-grown. 
They  linger  sometimes  for  years  in  daily  expectation  of  death. 
The  natives  know  nothing  of  a cure.  In  fact,  they  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  remedies  for  any  disease.  When  a man  is 
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sick  he  is  left  to  nature.  If  he  dies  it  is  witchcraft,  and 
then  the  doctor  is  called  in  to  discover  the  witch.  I have  seen 
some  cases,  but  not  many,  of  the  disease  called  elephantiasis. 
Scrofula  is  somewhat  prevalent,  as  it  is  in  many  other  tribes. 
Most  of  these  diseases  must  be  attributed  to  insufScient  nourish- 
ment and  filthy  habits. 

They  are  fond  of  music  of  certain  kinds.  The  tam-tam  is  the 
noisiest  instrument,  and  is  used  for  all  dances  and  ceremonials. 
But  they  have  also  a guitar,  and  a harp  of  eight  strings — an 
ingenious  instrument,  on  which  some  of  the  men  play  with  a 
good  deal  of  skill ; and  some  of  their  airs  were  really  pretty, 
though  sad  and  monotonous.  The  onibi,  as  this  is  called,  is  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  them.  Often  and  often  I have  heard 
it  played  all  night,  while  the  crowd  of  listeners  sat  in  silence 
around  the  fire.  WhUe  the  tam-tam  rouses  their  feelings,  and 
really  throws  them  into  a frenzy,  the  ombi  has  a soothing  and 
softening  effect  upon  them. 

Both  instruments  are  called  omhi.  One,  which  is  shaped 
like  a banjo  or  guitar,  has  but  four  strings.  The  other,  with 
eight,  is  a harp.  Both  are  made  of  thip  pieces  of  a resonant 
wood,  sometimes  covered  with  snake,  gazelle,  or  goat  skin. 
The  strings  are  the  long,  fine,  fibrous  roots  of  a tree,  and  answer 
their  purpose  very  well.  The  sound  of  the  ombi  with  eight 
strings  is  soft  and  somewhat  musical,  and  is  used  to  accompany 
the  voice ; in  such  cases  the  airs  are  generally  plaintive. 
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Departure  for  the  Interior  — Electing  of  the  People  — Address  of  Ranpano  — I 
am  made  a Makaga  — Use  of  Quinine  — A sick  Friend  — Death  in  Goumbi 

— Sorcery,  and  how  it  is  discovered  — Great  excitement  — Terrible  Tragedy 

— The  Victims  — The  Accusations  — The  Poison-cup  — The  Executim  — 
Visit  from  Adouma  — Sincerity  of  the  Doctors? — Up  the  River — Miiuga- 
hunts  — A Manga  Doctor  — Keeping  a Creditor  — Querlaoueu  — An  African 
Tragedy  — Fight  on  the  River  — Towards  Ashira-land  — The  Ashira  Ilaina 

— Splendid  View. 

At  last  I was  ready  to  mako  another  start ; my  health 
restored,  my  spirits  in  some  measure  recovered,  and  eager  for 
the  new  region. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1859,  Quengueza  was  still  too  weak 
to  travel,  so  I determined  to  start  without  him. 

Ranpano  and  his  people  had  been  urging  me  for  some  time 
not  to  go ; and  now,  \rtien  I was  all  ready,  the  old  king  called 
a grand  palaver,  which  I attended,  and  of  which  the  chief 
purpose  was  to  persuade  me  not  to  venture  into  the  interior. 

My  good  old  friend  Ranpano  was  really  solicitous  about  me. 
He  made  mo  an  addrcs.s,  in  which  he  informed  mo  that  he  had 
heard  the  interior  people  wanted  to  get  mo  into  their  power. 
They  wanted  to  kill  me,  in  order  to  make  a fetich  of  my  hair. 
Tliey  had  very  many  fetiches  already,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
make  their  collection  complete — so  it  appeared. 

I replied  that  I had  no  fear  of  them ; that,  so  far,  I had  been 
brought  back  safely  to  them,  and  I was  willing  to  trust  my  God 
again. 

Then  he  said,  “AVe  love  you.  Tou  are  our  wliite  man 
(ntangani).  What  you  tell  us  we  do.  When  you  say  it  is 
wrong,  wo  do  not  do  it.  We  take  care  of  your  house,  your 
goats,  your  fowls,  your  parrots,  your  monkeys.  You  are  the 
first  white  man  that  settled  among  us,  and  we  love  you.” 

To  which  all  the  people  answered,  “ Yes,  we  love  him ! Ho 
is  our  white  man,  and  we  have  no  other  white  man.” 

Then  the  king  said,  “ We  know  that  writing  talks.  Write 
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U8,  therefore,  a letter  to  prove  to  your  friends,  if  you  do  not 
come  back,  that  it  was  not  we  who  hurt  you.” 

To  this  followed  various  objections  to  my  going,  to  all  of 
which  I was  obliged  to  make  grave  answers. 

Finally,  when  they  gave  me  up,  all  exclaimed  in  accents  of 
wonder,  “ Ottangani  aiigani  (man  of  the  white  men)!  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  that  you  have  no  fear  ? God  gave  you  the 
heart  of  a leopard ! You  were  bom  without  fear ! ” 

Jloro  than  a year  ago  the  Gamma  gave  me  the  title  of  “ ma- 
kaga,"  an  honourable  name,  which  only  one  man,  and  he  the 
bravest  and  best  hunter  in  the  tribe,  may  bear.  The  office  of 
the  makaga  is  to  lead  in  all  desperate  affairs.  For  instance,  if 
any  one  lias  murdered  one  of  his  fellow-villagers,  and  the 
murderer’s  town  refuses  to  give  him  up  (which  is  almost  always 
the  case,  they  thinking  it  a shame  to  surrender  anyone  who  has 
taken  refuge  with  them),  then  it  is  the  business  of  the  makaga 
to  take  the  best  men  of  the  villages,  load  them  to  the  assault  of 
that  which  protects  the  miuderor,  and  destroy  that,  with  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  Gamma  country, 
the  murder  of  a free  man  is  punished  with  the  death  of  the 
murderer.  My  title  was  rather  an  honorary  one,  as  I was  never 
calk'd  on  to  execute  justice  among  them. 

At  last  Banpano  gave  me  sixteen  men  to  take  me  to  Goumbi, 
from  where  Quengueza’s  people  were  to  set  me  on.  Makondai, 
the  little  fellow  who  had  so  bravely  accompanied  me  on  my  last 
tour,  asked  to  be  taken,  again,  and  I took  him  gladly.  He  is 
a brave,  intelligent  lad,  and,  by  his  care  for  my  coffee  and  many 
other  matters,  added  much  to  my  comfort. 

Qutmgueza  could  not  come  with  us;  but  he  sent  orders  to 
his  brother,  who  reigned  in  his  stead  at  Goumbi,  to  give  me 
as  many  people  as  I wanted,  and  to  afford  mo  protection  as  far 
as  I needwl  it ; and  sj>ecially  named  Adouma  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  party  who  were  to  accompany  me  to  the  Ashira  country. 

When  all  this  was  done,  there  was,  according  to  African 
custom,  a formal  leave-taking.  Quengueza’s  men,  Ranpano’s, 
and  mine  gathered  before  the  old^  king,  who  solemnly  bade  us 
God-speed,  taking  my  two  hands  in  his  and  blowing  upon  them, 
as  their  custom  is  ; saying,  “ Go  thou  safely,  and  return  safely.” 
It  is  now  (October)  the  fidl  rainy  season,  and  not  the  most 
comfortable  for  travelling.  But  it  is  probably  the  healthiest, 
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and,  as  for  the  rest,  there  is  little  choice.  Besides  provisions,  I 
took  with  me  some  wine  and  brandy  to  help  me  in  rainy  nights, 
and  a goodly  quantity  of  quinine — the  one  indispensable  requi- 
site, without  which  let  no  man  travel  in  Western  Africa.  I know 
the  prejudice  which  exists  against  this  remedy ; but  I have  within 
this  last  four  years  taken  fourteen  ounces,  and  live  as  a proof 
that  it  is  a useful  medicine  and  a very  slow  poison. 

We  arrived  at  Goumbi  on  the  13th,  after  meeting  with  two 
very  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  way.  The  people 
asked  after  their  king,  who  had  gone  away  well,  and  whom,  they 
thought,  I ought  to  have  brought  back  in  the  same  condition. 

I was  asked  to  go  and  see  an  old  friend  of  mine,  IMpomo,  who 
was  now  sick.  They  had  spent  the  night  before  drumming 
about  his  bedside  to  drive  out  the  devil.  But  I soon  saw  that 
neither  drumming  nor  medicine  would  help  the  poor  fellow. 
The  film  of  death  was  already  in  bis  eyes,  and  I knew  he  could 
scarce  live  through  the  approaching  night.  Ho  held  out  his 
hand  to  me  in  welcome,  and  feebly  said,  “ Chally,  save  me,  for 
I am  dying.” 

He  was  then  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people,  most  of  them 
moved  to  tears  at  their  friend’s  pitiable  condition. 

I exjilained  to  him  that  I had  no  power  to  save  him  ; that 
my  life  and  his  were  alike  in  the  hands  of  God ; and  that  he 
shoiJd  commend  both  Ixxly  and  soul  to  that  one  God.  But  he 
and  all  around  had  the  conviction  that,  if  only  I wished,  I could 
cure  him.  They  followed  me  to  my  house,  asking  for  medicine ; 
and  at  last,  not  to  seem  heartless,  I sent  him  a restorative — 
something,  at  least,  to  make  his  remaining  moments  easy.  At 
the  same  time  I warned  them  that  he  would  die,  and  they  must 
not  blame  me  for  his  death.  This  was  necessarj’,  for  their 
ignorance  makes  them  very  suspicious. 

When  I awoke  next  morning  I heard  the  mournful  wail 
which  proclaimed  that  poor  Mpomo  was  gone  to  his  long  rest. 
This  cry  of  the  African  mourners  is  the  saddest  I ever  heard. 
Its  burden  is  really  and  plainly,  “ All  is  done.  There  is  no 
hope.  We  loved  him.  We  shall  never  see  him  again.”  They 
mourn  literally  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 

In  the  last  moments  of  a Gamma  man  who  lies  at  the  point 
of  death,  his  head-wife  comes  and  throws  herself  by  him  on  his 
bed.  Then,  encircling  his  form  with  her  arms,  she  sings  to  him 
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songs  of  love,  and  pours  out  a torrent  of  endearing  phrases,  all 
the  village  standing  by  uttering  vailings  and  shedding  tears. 
Such  a scene  was  always  very  touching  to  me. 

When  I went  to  Mpomo’s  house  I saw  his  poor  wives  sitting 
in  tears  upon  the  ground,  throwing  moistened  ashes  and  dust 
over  their  bodies,  shaving  their  heads,  and  rending  their  clothes. 

In  the  afternoon  I heard  talk  of  witchcraft. 

The  mourning  lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  17th  the  body, 
already  in  a slate  of  decomposition,  was  put  in  a canoe  and 
taken  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Goumbi  people  down  the  river 
some  fifty  miles.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  grief  of  his  poor 
wives.  They  seemed  to  have  really  lovetl  him,  and  sorrowed 
for  him  now  that  he  was  dead,  as  they  had  carefully  and  lovingly 
attended  upon  him  till  he  died.  I saw  them,  on  the  night  of 
his  death,  weeping  over  him,  one  after  the  other  taking  him  in 
her  arms.  It  was  a strange  sight.  In  these  sorrowful  moments 
there  was  no  sign  of  jealousy  between  the  poor  women,  that  I 
could  see.  All  were  united  by  their  love  for  the  same  object 

Those  who  have  studied  the  African  character,  and  know  how 
much  they  are  given  to  dissimulation,  cannot  be  certain  whether 
the  display  of  love  come  from  real  sorrow  or  not.  Of  course, 
every  wife  ought  to  appear  much  distros.sed,  for,  should  they  not 
show  a profound  sorrow  they  would  certainly  be  accused  of 
bewitching  their  husbands.  I have  even  known  cases  where 
*the  mother  w’as  killed  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  her  own 
child. 

On  the  day  Mpomo  was  buried  proceedings  were  begun  to 
discover  the  persons  who  had  bewitched  the  poor  fellow.  They 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  a young  man,  hale  and  hearty  but 
a few  weeks  ago,  could  die  by  natural  causes.  A great  doctor 
was  brought  from  up  the  river,  and  for  two  nights  and  days  the 
rude  scenes  which  I have  already  once  given  an  account  of  were 
repeated. 

At  la.st,  on  the  third  morning,  when  the  excitement  of  the 
people  was  at  its  height — when  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
were  frantic  with  the  desire  for  revenge  on  the  sorcerers,  the 
doctor  assembled  them  about  him  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
began  his  final  incantation,  which  should  disclose  the  names  of 
the  murderous  sorcerers. 

Every  man  and  boy  was  armed,  some  with  spears,  some  with 
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swords,  some  with  guns  and  axes,  and  on  every  face  was  shown 
a determination  to  wreak  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  sliould 
be  pointed  out  as  the  criminals.  The  whole  town  was  rapt  in 
an  indo.scribable  fury  and  horrid  thirst  for  human  blood.  For 
the  first  time  I found  my  voice  without  authority  in  Goumbi. 

I did  not  even  get  a hearing.  What  I said  was  pj-ssed  by  as 
though  no  one  had  spoken.  As  a last  threat,  when  I saw  pro- 
ceedings begun,  I said  I W'ould  make  Quengueza  punish  them 
for  the  murders  done  in  his  absence.  But  alas ! here  they  had 
outwitted  me.  On  the  day  of  Jlpomo’s  death  they  had  sent 
secretly  to  Quengueza  to  ask  if  they  could  kill  the  witches. 
He,  poor  man ! sick  himself,  and  always  afraid  of  the  power  of 
sorcerers,  and  without  me  to  advise  him,  at  once  sent  back  word 
to  kill  them  all  without  mercy.  So  they  almost  laughed  in  my 
face. 

Finding  all  my  endeavours  vain,  and  that  the  work  of  blood- 
shed was  to  be  carried  through  to  its  dreadful  end,  I determined, 
at  least,  to  see  how  all  was  conducted. 

At  a motion  from  the  doctor,  the  people  became  at  once  quite 
still.  This  sudden  silence  lusted  about  a minute,  when  the  loud, 
harsh  voice  of  the  doctor  was  heard : 

“ There  is  a very  black  woman,  who  lives  in  a house  ” — 
describing  it  fully,  with  its  location — “ she  bewitched  Mpomo.” 
Scarce  had  he  ended  when  the  crowd,  roaring  and  screaming 
like  so  many  hideous  beasts,  rushed  frantically  for  the  place  • 
indicated.  Tlicy  seized  upon  a jxwr  girl  named  Okandaga,  the 
sister  of  my  good  friend  and  guide  Adouma.  Waving  their 
weapons  over  her  head,  they  tore  her  away  towards  the  water- 
side. Here  she  was  quickly  bound  with  cords,  and  then  all 
rushed  away  to  the  doctor  again. 

As  poor  Okandaga  passed  in  the  hands  of  her  murderers,  she 
saw  me,  though  I thought  I had  concealed  myself  from  view. 

I turned  my  head  away,  and  prayed  she  might  not  see  me.  I 
could  not  help  her.  But  presently  I heard  her  cry  out, 
“ Chally,  Chally,  do  not  let  me  die !” 

It  was  a moment  of  terrible  agony  to  me.  For  a minute  I 
was  minded  to  rush  into  the  crowd  and  attempt  the  rescue  of 
the  poor  victim.  But  it  would  have  been  of  not  the  slightest 
use.  The  peojde  were  too  frantic  and  crazed  to  even  notice 
my  presence.  I should  only  have  sticriiicod  my  own  life  without 
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helpin"  her.  So  I turned  away  into  a comer  beliind  a tree, 
and — I may  confess,  I tnist — shed  bitter  tears  at  my  utter 
powerlessness. 

Presently  silence  again  fell  upon  the  crowd.  Then  the  harsh 
voice  of  the  devilish  doctor  again  rang  over  the  town._  It 
seemed  to  mo  like  the  hoarse  croak  of  some  death-foretcUing 
raven ; 

“ There  is  an  old  woman  in  a house  ” — describing  it — “ she 
also  bemtched  Mpomo.” 

Again  the  crowd  rushed  oif.  This  time  they  seized  a niece 
of  King  Qucngueza,  a noble-hearted  and  rather  majestic  old 
woman.  As  they  crowded  about  her  with  ilaming  eyes  and 
threats  of  death,  she  rose  proudly  from  the  ground,  looked  them 
in  the  face  unflinchingly,  and,  motioning  them  to  keep  their 
hands  off,  said,  “ I will  drink  the  mboundou ; but  woe  to  my 
accusers  if  I do  not  die ! ” 

Tlien  she,  too,  was  e.scorted  to  the  river,  but  without  being 
bound.  She  submitted  to  all  without  a tear  or  a murmur  for 
mercy. 

Again,  a third  time  the  dreadful  silence  fell  upon  the  town, 
and  the  doctor’s  voice  was  heard : 

“ Tliere  is  a woman  with  si.x  children.  She  lives  on  a planta- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  She,  too,  bewitched  3Ijx)mo.” 

Again  there  was  a furious  shout,  and  in  a few  minutes  they 
brought  to  the  river  one  of  Quengiicza’s  slave-women,  a good 
and  mueh-respocted  woman,  whom  also  I knew. 

I’he  doctor  now  approached  with  the  crowd.  In  a loud  voice 
he  recited  the  crime  of  which  these  women  were  accused.  The 
ftrst  taken,  Okandsiga,  had — so  he  said — some  weeks  before 
asked  Mpomo  for  some  salt,  he  being  her  relative.  Salt  was 
scarce,  and  he  had  refused  her.  She  had  sjiid  impleasaut  words 
to  him  then,  and  hiul  by  sorcery  taken  his  life. 

Then  Quengneza’s  niece  was  accused.  She  was  barren,  and 
Mpomo  had  children.  She  envied  him.  Therefore  she  had 
bewitched  him. 

Quengueza’s  slave  had  asked  Mpomo  for  a looking-glass.  He 
had  refused  her.  Therefore  she  had  killed  him  with  sorcery. 

As  each  accusation  was  recited  the  people  broke  out  into 
curses.  Even  the  relatives  of  the  poor  victims  were  obliged  to 
join  in  this.  Every  one  rivalled  his  neighbour  in  cursing,  each. 
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fearful  lest  lukewarmness  in  the  ceremony  should  expose  him 
to  a like  fate. 

Next  the  victims  were  put  into  a large  canoe  with  the  execu- 
tioners, the  doctor,  and  a number  of  other  people,  all  armed. 

Then  the  tam-tams  were  beaten,  and  the  proper  persons  pre- 
pared the  mboundou.  Quabi,  Mpomo’s  eldest  brother,  held  the 
poisoned  cup.  At  sight  of  it  poor  Okandaga  began  again  to 
cry,  and  even  Quengueza’s  niece  turned  pale  in  the  face — -for 
even  the  negro  face  has  at  such  times  a pallor  which  is  quite 
perceptible.  Three  other  canoes  now  surrounded  that  in  which 
the  victims  were.  All  were  crowded  with  armed  men. 

Then  the  mug  of  mboundou  was  liauded  to  the  old  slave- 
woman,  next  to  the  royal  niece,  and  last  to  Okandaga.  As 
they  drauk,  tlie  multitude  shouted,  “If  they  are  witches,  let 
the  mboundou  kill  them ; if  they  are  innocent,  let  the  mboundou 
go  out.” 

It  was  the  most  exciting  scene  of  my  life.  Though  horror 
almost  froze  my  blood,  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  spectacle. 
A dead  silence  now  oc-curred.  Suddenly  the  slave  fell  down. 
She  had  not  touched  the  boat’s  bottom  ere  her  head  was  hacked 
off  by  a dozen  rude  swords. 

Next  came  Quengueza’s  niece.  In  an  instant  her  head  was 
off,  and  the  blood  was  dyeing  the  w'aters  of  the  river. 

Meantime  poor  Okandaga  staggered,  and  struggled,  and  cried, 
vainly  resisting  the  working  of  the  poison  in  her  system.  Last 
of  all  she  fell  bx),  and  in  an  instant  her  head  was  hewed  off. 

Then  all  became  confused.  An  almost  random  hacking  ensued, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  bodies  were  cut  in 
small  pieces,  which  were  east  into  the  river. 

WTien  tlxis  was  done  the  crowd  dispersed  to  their  houses,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  town  was  very  silent.  Some  of  these 
rude  people  felt  that  their  number,  in  their  already  almost  extin- 
guished tribe,  was  becoming  less,  and  the  dread  of  death  filled 
their  hearts.  In  the  evening  poor  Adouma  came  secretly  to  my 
house  to  unburden  his  sorrowing  heart  to  me.  He,  too,  had  been 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  dreadful  scene.  He  dared  not  even 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  curses  heaped  upon  his  poor  si.ster. 
He  dared  not  mourn  publicly  for  her  who  was  considered  so 
great  a criminal. 

I comforted  him  as  well  as  I could,  and  spoke  to  him  of  the 
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true  God,  and  of  the  wickediie.«  of  the  conduct  we  had  witnessed 
that  day.  He  said  at  last,  “ Oh,  Chally ! when  you  go  back  to 
your  far  country,  let  them  send  men  to  us  poor  people  to  teach 
us  from  that  wliich  you  call  God’s  mouth,”  meaning  the  Bible. 
I promised  Adouma  to  give  the  message,  and  I now  do  so. 

I have  often  endeavoured  to  get  at  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
doctors  or  wonder-workers  among  these  peopla  Tlxey  lead  the 
popular  superstitiou  iu  such  manner  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  they  are  themselves  deceived,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  them  have  a kind  of  faith  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  are  imposed  upon  to  the  same,  extent  as  the 
common  people,  and  this  because  they  are  most  barefaced  im- 
postors themselves,  'i'hcy  go  about  covered  with  charms,  which 
they  themselves  give  importance  to.  They  relate  most  wonderful 
dreams  and  visions,  which  are  most  certainly  spun  out  of  their 
own  brains.  They  practise  all  manner  of  cheats ; and  when 
they  fasten  a charge  of  sorcery  on  any  person,  it  is  scarce  jx)S- 
sible  to  conceive  that  in  such  a case  they  are  the  victims  of 
delusions  which  they  themselves  create.  Indeed  I must  say, 
that  generally  for  months  before  popular  feeling  points  to  those 
who  are  believed  to  bo  wizards.  I have  never  found  them  very 
friendly  to  myself,  and  never  disposed  to  assert  or  deny  any- 
thing. One  thing  only  1 can  assert  about  them : they  can  drink 
great  quantities  of  mboundou  without  taking  harm  from  it 
And  this  is  one  great  somce  of  their  power  over  the  people. 

Before  leaving  Goumbi,  a grand  effort  was  made  by  the  people 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  king’s  sufferings.  Quengueza  had 
sent  word  by  my  men  to  liis  people  to  consult  Ilogo,  a spirit  said 
to  live  in  the  moon.  The  rites  were  very  curious.  To  consult 
Ilogo,  the  time  must  be  near  fuU  moon.  Early  in  the  evening 
the  women  of  the  town  assembled  in  front  of  Quengueza’s  house, 
and  sang  songs  to  and  in  praise  of  Ilogo,  the  spirit  of  Ogonayli 
(the  moon),  the  latter  name  being  often  repeated.  Meantime  a 
woman  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  singers,  who  sang 
with  them,  and  looked  constantly  towards  the  moon.  She  was 
to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit,  and  to  utter  prophecies. 

Two  w^omeu  made  trial  of  this  post  without  succesa  At  last 
came  a third,  a little  woman,  wiry  and  nervous.  When  she 
seated  herself  the  singing  was  redoubled  in  fury;  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people  had  had  time  to  become  intense  ; the  drums 
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l»eat ; the  outsiders  sliouted  madly.  Pre,sently  the  woman,  wlio, 
singing  violently,  Imd  looked  constantly  towards  the  mcxiii, 
iHjgan  to  tremble.  Iler  nerves  twitched;  her  face  was  con- 
torted ; her  muscles  swelled  ; and  at  last  her  limbs  straightened 
out,  and  she  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  insensible. 

The  excitemeut  was  now  intense  and  the  noise  horrilde.  The 
songs  to  Ilogo  were  not  for  a moment  di.scontinued.  The  words 
were  little  varied,  and  were  to  this  purjiort : — 

“ Ilo"o,  we  ask  tliec ! 

Tell  who  bus  bewitched  the  king  1 

“ Ilogo,  we  ask  thee. 

What  ahall  we  do  to  care  the  king? 

“ The  forests  are  thine,  Ilogo  1 
The  rivers  are  thine,  Ilogo  1 
The  moon  is  tliinc  1 
O moon  1 0 moon ! O moon  1 
Thou  art  the  house  of  Ilogo  I 
Shall  the  king  die  ? 0 Ilogo  1 
0 Ilogo  1 O moon  1 0 moon  1 ” 

These  words  were  repented  again  and  again,  with  little  varia- 
tion. Till"  woman,  who  lay  for  some  time  insensible,  wn.s  then 
supposed  to  be  able  to  see  things  in  the  world  of  Ilogo,  and  wius 
expected  to  bring  back  a rejiort  tlicreof.  When  she  at  last  came 
to  her  senses,  after  half  an  hour’s  insensibility,  she  looked  very 
much  prostrated.  She  averred  that  she  had  seen  Ilogo ; that 
he  had  told  her  Quengueza  was  not  liewitehed ; that  a remedy 
jirepnred  from  a certain  plant  would  cure  him ; and  so  on.  I 
am  convinced  the  woman  believed  what  she  said,  as  did  all  the 
people.  It  was  a very  curious  instance  of  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation and  extreme  excitement  combined. 

I should  Imve  mentioned  before  that,  as  we  were  sailing  up  the 
river  a little  alxive  liiagano,  we  had  a fight.  Tlie  crew  of  one 
of  my  canoes  got  into  a (puirrel  with  a canoe  from  one  of  the 
villages,  and  jiresently  we  came  to  hard  blows.  'The  noi.se  was 
deafening,  and  the  blows  wliieh  were  given  on  both  sides  were 
tremendous,  and  showwl  to  great  advantage  the  superior  tliiek- 
ness  of  the  African  .skull.  The  weajions  used  were  a kind  of  pole, 
of  very  heavy  and  hard  wood,  called  the  tongo.  It  is  an  unwieldy 
weai>on,  being  seven  feet  long,  and  aliout  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  outer  end  is  hciavier,  and  Ls  notched  so  as  to  inflict  severer 
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wounds,  and  wlion  the  Irnttlo  was  over  I noticed  that  every 
tonpo  was  eovertsl  with  blood  and  wool.  I am  siu’e  tliat  ono 
blow  from  a tonpo  wouhl  have  fruetured  the  skidl  of  a white  man. 
ITie  leiif^h  of  the  tongo  makes  it  an  awkward  and  ineffective 
weajsm  ; but  the  African  does  not  like  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  his  enemy. 

When  we  had  beaten  off  the  as.sailant.s,  they  retired,  followed 
by  the  abu.sive  son»^  of  our  side,  who  were  very  protid  of  their 
victory.  Abuse  is  the  negro’s  forte  and  liis  delight,  and  my 
fellows  bubbled  over  with  the  most  ridiculous  reproaches,  already 
set  to  a sort  of  iiu])romptu  tune. 

“ Your  chief  has  the  leg  of  an  elephant !”  sung  one ; and 
another, 

“ Ho ! his  eld&st  brother  has  the  neck  of  a wild  ox  !” 

“ Your  women  are  dirty  and  ugly !” 

“ You  have  no  fisid  in  your  village,  j)oor  fellows.  Ho ! ho !" 

Ami  so  they  went  on,  jxiuring  out  ridicule  upon  the  di.sconi- 
h'tiMl  foe.  Nothing  touches  a negro  so  quickly  as  ridicule,  and  I 
fancy  my  men  will  have  to  pay  for  theirs  when  they  return. 
Their  words  were  felt  to  be  Imrder  than  their  blows. 

On  the  21st  I sent  myBiagano  people  back.  On  the  next  day 
I left  for  Obindji’s  town  and  the  far  interior,  with  thirty-five 
Goumbi  men  and  Adouma  for  my  head-man.  The  men  I had 
to  pay  each  about  six  dolhus’  worth  of  cloth.  To  Adouma  I 
only  promised  that  I wotdd  “ make  his  lu'art  glad,”  which  means 
that  he  should  l)e  well  paid. 

I was  glad  to  take  ))oor  Adouma  along,  not  only  to  cheer  him 
up,  but  because  thus  I was  likely  to  save  lum,  for  a while,  at 
least,  from  Ids  sister’s  fate.  These  trilajs  have  a l)elief  that  the 
powers  of  sorcery  are  inherited,  and  go  frotn  generation  to 
generation  in  certain  families.  Now  several  of  Adouma’s 
ancestors  had  la*en  kiibid  for  witchcraft  at  difi'erent  times ; his 
sister  had  but  just  met  the  same  fate,  and  the  {kmu  fellow  him- 
self was  quite  likely  to  be  a victim  when  the  next  sorcery  row 
took  place. 

While  I remained  in  the  town  I refused  to  speak  to  the  men 
who  had  Imen  most  active  in  the  killing  of  the  women.  They 
felt  ashamed  when  they  saw  that  I was  not  inclined  to  notice 
them,  and  tried  to  express  their  sorrow;  but  I would  hear 
nothing  from  them.  I was.  deterndned  to  show  mv  horror  at 
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their  conduct,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  threat  that  if  they 
would  do  HO  they  need  expect  nothing;  from  me. 

\\liile  I Htaid  at  Gounihi  this  time  I noticeti  ng;ain  that  tlu' 
))oople  do  not  like  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river,  'llii.s  ilis- 
like  i.s  found  in  all  the  tril»s  that  live  on  the  larger  streams. 
Their  women  have  to  bring  water  for  drinking  from  the?  sj)rings 
and  streamlets,  oft(ui  at  considerable  distances.  This  is  l)ecau.se 
they  have  a horror  of  drinking  from  water  into  wliieh  slaves  who 
die,  and  persons  executial  for  witchcraft,  are  thrown. 

On  the  22ud  we  at  last  got  off.  My  goods  were  so  heavy  that 
I requinal  several  canoes.  I carried,  besides  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, a large  supjily  of  beads,  tobacco,  calico,  looking-glu.sses,  files, 
fire-steels,  &c.  8orae  of  the  men  who  ar<(  with  me  this  time  have 
most  curious  names,  such  as  GfxdooGani,  BiemV>in,  Agjvmbie-.Alo, 
.lombni,  Manda,  Akondogo. 

We  left  the  shores  of  Goumbi  without  the  customary  singing. 
S’arce  a word  was  said.  We  were  going  to  explore  an  \inknown, 
and,  to  the  negroes,  fearful  region ; and,  moreover,  Mpomo’s 
death  made  singing  out  of  order. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  and  towards  evening  we  were  overtaken 
by  a terrilile  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  I was  glad  when,  towards 
sunset,  we  reached  the  village  of  Acaea,  where  my  friend 
Acoundie  s<Hm  made  me  comfortable  and  dry.  1 wa.s  prevailed 
uix)ii  to  spend  a day  here  to  hunt  the  manga,  a species  of 
manatee,  of  whose  meat  the  pe<ijde  are  very  fond. 

During  the  day  we  pas.sed  the  celebrated  oloumi-tree ; and  here 
the  men  fortifie<l  their  courage  by  a curious  suj>erstitious  rite. 
'I'liey  went  a.shore,  and  presently  stripped  bark  from  the  tree, 
which  they  ls)iled  in  water.  With  this  water  they  then  washtal 
themselves  thoroughly,  thus  securing  to  themselves  goo<l  fortune 
for  the  trip,  and  success  in  certain  sjieculations  which  they  hoj)ed 
to  1hi  able  to  make  in  the  A.shira  country,  where  they  expwt 
to  get  “ trusted  ” with  slav&s,  and  ivory,  and  cloth  to  sell  on  the 
coast. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Acaca  we  set  off  in  small, 
very  flat  caiuws,  maile  on  purpose  for  this  sport.  A manga 
dfH'tor  accompanied  us.  We  went  into  the  Nieinbai,  on  whose 
gras.sy  lK>ttom  the  manga  dwells,  and  here  stationed  the  lawd 
among  the  high  reeds  which  lined  the  shore.  The  doctor  spread 
a j)owder  he  had  in  a |)ouch  tliickly  on  the  water,  and  refunied 
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thon  towards  the  reiMls.  Prc'sently,  while  we  kept  silenee,  a 
;^reut  Iwni.st  came  to  the  aurfai-e,  and  liepin  preedily  suekinp  in 
the  jMiwder.  Immediately  tliey  stole  upon  it  with  the  eanoe, 
and,  when  they  got  near  enough,  fa-stcmed  a harjxHin  to  it.  To 
this  was  attaehed  a long  .strip  of  native  rope.  The  animal 
immediately  made  for  the  bottom,  but  in  a few  minutes  eamc  to 
the  top,  and  pre.sently,  alter  some  struggles,  died.  Then  they 
brought  an  empty  camn?,  whieh  was  ujwet,  and  the  Iwdy  of  the 
animal  jmt  into  it,  whereupon  we  returnwl  to  the  village. 

IJefore  it  was  cut  up  tin;  miuiga  doctor  went  through  some 
ceremonies  whieh  I diil  not  see,  and  nolaxly  was  jpcrmittwl  to 
see  the  animal  while  he  was  cutting  it  uj). 

This  manga  is  a new  species  of  manatee.  Its  Ixsly  is  of  a 
dark  lead  colour ; the  skin  is  smooth,  very  thick,  and  covered  in 
all  j)arts  with  single  bristly  hairs  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  The  eyes  are  very  small ; the  piuldles  are  without  nails. 
The  sjpccimen  we  killtsl  was  ten  feet  long.  Its  circumference 
was  very  consi<lerablc,  but  I could  not  get  at  it  to  measiu-e  it. 
Tliis  animal  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  gru.ss  growing  on  the  river- 
banks. 

The  people  were  greatly  rejoicoL  The  beast  weighed  about 
1500  (Mmiids,  as  I calculate  from  its  requiring  eighteen  men  to 
drag  it,  and  the  meat  is  delicious — something  like  }H)rk,  but 
liner  grained  and  of  a sweeter  flavour.  To-night  all  hands  were 
smoking  it.  The  d(x>tor  was  pfreatly  rejoiced  at  his  succes.s,  and 
praised  himself  to  me  at  a great  rate.  But  I coukl  not  discover 
the  eomjxisition  of  his  p)wder,  which  was  certainly  quite  effi- 
cacious. 

On  the  24th  we  started  for  the  interior.  When  we  got  to 
Mjpojio  I found  my  men  would  not  l>o  able  to  carry  all  my 
luggage.  I had  to  hire  more.  The  chief  asked  his  wives  to 
furnish  some  slaves  for  me,  but  they  asked  such  a ])rice  for 
their  services  that  I would  not  give  it.  It  is  curious  how  seldom 
a husband  in  this  country  interferes  with  that  property  wluch  he 
has  givtm  to  his  wiv<^  The  women  jeahmsly  guard  their  rights 
in  this  resjHH't ; and  so  long  as  they  feed  their  husbiuids  and 
make  them  comfortable,  they  are  not,  in  many  things,  subject  to 
male  nUc  at  all. 

On  the  2l)th  we  got  to  Obimlji’s  town.  The  old  fellow  was 
rejoiced  to  see  me.  and  here  1 got  several  Ashira  men  aiul  two 
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Bukalai,  which  makes  my  troop  up  to  thirty-two  men  all  told, 
and  sets  me  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

One  of  the  Ashira  fellows  was  here  last  spring  when  I was 
here.  He  had  brought  a slave  to  Ohiudji  to  .sell  for  him,  and  ho 
had  been  waiting  for  the  proceeds  ever  since.  He  might  have 
waited  a year  or  two  longer  if  I had  not  come,  and  he  would 
have  done  so  quite  willingly.  The  creditor  in  such  cjlso  lives 
with  the  debtor.  Okinidjo  was  fed  by  Obindji’s  wife ; and,  to 
comfort  ami  cheer  him  while  ho  was  waiting,  Obindji  gave  him 
one  of  his  own  wive.s — a hospitable  custom  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
which  a man  is  always  e.vpected  to  observe  towanls  his  visitoi-s. 
Wienever  I entered  a strange  village,  the  chief  always  made 
haste  to  place  a part,  and  often  his  whole  harem  at  my  service. 
Time  was  literally  of  no  account  to  Okendjo.  Obiudji’s  town 
was  as  jolly  a place  ns  any  village  of  Ids  own  country.  And 
perhaps,  in  a few  montles,  his  goods  would  come.  So  the  days 
went  on  ph*nsnntly  with  him. 

When  he  heard  my  destination  mentioned,  he  at  once  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  having  the  honour  of  gidding  the 
first  white  man  to  his  king,  and  thus  gaining  imperishable 
renown  to  himself.  I was  very  glad  to  have  him,  as  he  was  a 
very  intelligent  negro. 

Yesterday,  as  wo  approached  Obindji’s  town,  wo  came  to  the 
plantation  of  my  old  friend  Querlaouen.  I got  out  of  the  canoe, 
and  went  ashore  to  greet  the  good  old  African  and  his  wife  and 
children,  for  whom  I had  brought  presents  such  as  they  wished. 
But  alas ! I found  no  house  or  plantation.  The  place  was 
deserted  ; the  jungle  was  thickest  where  his  little  clearing  had 
been,  and  I walked  back  with  disapjK)inted  and  foreboding 
heart.  On  the  river-bank  I met  a Bakalai,  who  told  me  pwr 
Querlaouen’s  story.  Some  months  before  the  old  hunter  had 
gone  out  after  an  elephant.  His  slave  who  was  with  him  heanl 
the  report  of  the  gun,  and,  finding  that  his  master  did  not 
return,  sf:t  out  to  seek  him.  Ho  found  him  in  the  forest,  dead, 
and  trampled  into  a sliajieless  mass  by  the  beast,  which  he  had 
wounded  mortally,  but  which  had  strength  enough  left  to  rn.sh 
at  and  kill  its  enemy.  The  poor  body  was  brought  in  and 
buried.  But  now  came  in  the  devilish  superstitions  of  the 
Africans.  This  family  really  loved  each  other.  They  lived 
together  in  pence  and  unity.  But  the  people  declared  that 
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Qnerlaouen’s  brother  had  bewitched  him  and  caused  his  death. 
The  brother  was  killed  by  the  mboundou  ordeal,  and  the 
women  and  children  had  gone  to  live  with  those  to  whom  they 
belonged  by  the  laws  of  inheritance,  and  were  thus  scattered 
in  several  villages.  I was  consequently  prevented  repaying  this 
family  for  their  kind  deeds  to  me. 

Early  on  the  27th  we  were  awakened  by  the  voice  of  Obindji, 
who  was  recommending  Okemljo  to  take  great  care  of  “ his 
white  man,”  and  see  that  nothing  hurt  him.  We  were  soon 
under  weigh.  Our  road  led  up  the  Ofoubou  for  some  three 
miles  and  a half.  Then  we  struck  off  duo  east,  and  after  half 
an  hour’s  arduous  travel  we  got  through  the  marshy  bottom 
land  which  bounds  the  river,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
ridge,  along  which  lay  the  route  to  Ashira-land.  Here  we  gave 
three  cheers,  aud  with  great  hopes  I led  the  way  into  a new 
terra  incognita. 

By  five  that  night,  when  we  encamped,  we  had  advanced  in  a 
straight  liue  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Ofoubou.  The  country 
was  mountainoas,  very  rugged,  and  very  thickly  wooded  with 
great  trees.  The  ground  was  in  many  places  thickly  strewn  with 
the  immense  boulders  which  I had  noticed  in  my  journey  to  the 
Fans,  only  here  quartz  rock  was  nfiore  abundant.  Numerous 
streams  of  the  purest  and  most  crystalline  water  rolled  in 
every  direction,  tumbling  over  the  rocks  in  foaming  cascades, 
or  purling  along  in  a bed  of  white  pebbles,  which  was 
delightfully  reminiscent  of  the  hill-streams  and  trout-brooks  of 
homo. 

This  night  we  had  no  rain-storm,  which  was  very  lucky,  as, 
when  camping-time  came,  we  were  too  tired  to  build  ourselves 
shelters.  Before  this  not  a night  had  passed  since  I started 
from  Biagano  without  our  having  one  of  the  powerful  storms  of 
mixed  wind  and  rain  for  which  this  is  the  proper  season.  Several 
times  they  even  overtook  us  by  day. 

Our  camp  was  full  of  life  this  evening.  The  men  were  rejoicing 
in  anticipation  of  great  trade  in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  gave  their 
imagination  full  swing.  When  trade  was  exliausted,  they  rejoiced 
over  the  wives  they  would  get  among  the  Ashira,  where  they 
expect,  as  strangers  from  a far  land,  to  be  smnptuou.sly  enter- 
tained. Aud  at  last  Okendjo  capped  their  pleiisure  by  pro- 
mising them  great  feasts  of  goats  and  plantains,  the  Goumbi 
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We  were  keiit  awake  betwc'cn  one  and  three  o’clock  by  the 
roarings  of  a leopard,  which,  however,  could  not  face  the  fire, 
which  we  hwl  k(>pt  bright,  so  he  couhl  not  make  his  breakfast 
u|X)U  one  of  us  as  he  desired.  But  neither  did  I think  it  (piite 
safe  to  venture  into  the  gloom  after  him.  The  leopard  is  a beast 
that  cannot  be  trilled  with  even  by  white  men.  As  for  the 
uegrf)cs,  they  arc  very  much  afraid  of  him ; and  1 have  known 
esises  where  so  many  persons  were  carried  away  out  of  a village 
by  a jicrsistent  leopard,  who  had  got  a taste  of  black  meat  and 
liked  it,  that  the  snrvivoi-s  had  to  move  away. 

Next  morning  (‘2!lth)  I found  out  that  the  fellows  had  slyly 
thrown  away  a quantity  of  my  plantains,  to  bi^  relicvwl  of  the 
burden.  1 waru«l  them  that,  if  we  were  short  of  food,  they 
wouhi  have  to  starve  first. 

This  day  tlio  countr)'  was  much  as  yestenlay.  Ebony  gn»ws 
in  great  abundance  on  all  hands.  The  jworer  the  soil,  the  talhu- 
the  trees,  and  the  more  numerous.  In  many  places  the  rains 
had  washed  away  the  soil  from  the  immense  and  wide-spreading 
nxits,  which  ran  along  the  ground  looking  like  huge  sorjjents. 
To-tlay  we  saw  for  the  first  time  a tree  now  to  me,  and  which 
my  men  called  the  indoonon.  It  has  an  immense  girth,  and  is  a 
much  taller  anil  better  shaped  tree  than  the  baobali,  which  is  not 
found  in  this  part  of  Africiu  I measured  one,  of  only  nuxlerato 
size,  which  had  fallen  down,  and  found  it,  at  some  feet  from  the 
ba.se,  eight  feet  in  diameter.  This  tree  is  not  known  on  the 
Itembo,  and  was  as  new  to  my  Bakalai  as  to  me.  The  Ashira 
fellows,  however,  knew  it  very  well. 

I think  the  blocks  of  quartz  grow  more  and  more  immense  as 
we  proceed.  To-ilay  there  were  some  which  were  really  stupen- 
dous mnsse.s,  and  it  was  a most  curious  sight  to  see  our  caravan 
filing  between  two  such  ponderous  blocks,  looking  like  jiigmies 
alongside  of  these  huge  IxMilders. 

Towards  evening,  at  last,  we  began  to  see  signs  of  a change  in 
the  fac’e  of  the  country.  Planhitions  could  be  seen  from  time  to 
time ; the  soil  liecame  more  clayey ; and  at  last  we  emerged 
from  the  immense  forest.  I saw  spread  out  before  me  the  great 
Ashira  jirairie-land.  dotted  plentifully  with  villag(>s,  which  looked 
in  the  distance  like  antrheaps.  I sto<Kl  for  a long  time  on  the 
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edge  of  a bluff,  taking  in  this,  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  a high  rolling 
prairie.  As  I afterwards  discovered,  the  plain  is  about  fifty-five 
miles  long  by  ten  wide.  All  over  this  vast  plain  were  scattered 
collections  of  little  Ashira  huts.  The  hills  and  valleys  were 
streaked  with  ribljon-like  paths,  and  here  and  there  the  eye 
caught  the  silver  sheen  of  a brook  winding  along  through  tlie 
undulating  land.  In  the  far  distance  loomed  up  mountains 
higher  thiui  any  I had  yet  seen,  and  whose  peaks  were  lost  in 
the  clouds.  It  was  a grand  sight. 
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Wo  ciitcT  ABhira-laml  — Astonishment  of  the  People  at  my  Aji]»’arance  — 
Tlieir  Fear  of  my  Eyes  — (frand  Heception  — Message  and  Presents  from 
the  Ashira  King — Kendo — King  Olenda — His  Addres.s  to  me — I am 
an  Object  of  great  Wonder  — My  Clock  a Fetich  — Features  of  the  Plain  — 
Villages  — Houses  — Agriculture  — Apficarance  of  the  Ashira  — Dress  — 
GrassKtloth  — IxHjm  — Curious  Custom  of  young  Women  — Operation  of 
Dyeing  — Manner  of  Hair-dressing — Peculiarities  — Fears  of  the  Slaves  — 
Condition  of  Women  — Marriage  — Splendid  Waterfall  — Mount  Nchondo 

— A SuiKTstition  about  it  — A Case  of  Insanity  — Ascent  of  Mount  Andcle 

— Meet  a Nsliiego  Mljouvd  — How  it  rests  at  Might — Attempt  to  ascend 
the  Xkoomoo-nahouali  — Gorilla  killed  — Difficulties  of  the  Ascent  — 
Starvation. 

'I'o  make  our  entry  into  Ashira-land  properly,  Okendjo  sent 
two  men  ahead  to  announce  that  “tlie  spirit”  was  coming  to  see 
them,  and  that  he  (Okendjo)  had  been  selected  as  his  guide. 
Soon,  in  the  nearest  tillage,  we  began  to  see  people  moving  alxtiit 
hurriedly,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  plain  knew  something 
had  occurred.  Meantime  those  nearest  us  came  out  to  meet  us, 
and  we  moved  forward  to  them.  When  they  saw  me,  all 
stopped,  and  the  majority  turned  back  with  awe  and  alarm 
depicted  on  their  faces.  We  continued  to  advance  slowly.  It 
was  nearly  dusk  when  we  entered  the  nearest  village.  But  very 
few  of  the  people  dared  to  approach  me ; and  even  those  took 
to  flight  if  I fixed  my  eye  upon  them,  evidently  fearing  I would 
do  them  a mischief. 

Okendjo  walked  ahead  of  me,  proclaiming,  in  a most  magnilo- 
quent manner,  the  many  virtues  of  the  great  white  man  or  spirit 
whom  he  hud  brought  to  sec  his  countrymen.  And  the  crowd 
answered  to  his  words  in  shouts,  “ The  tangani  has  come ! The 
spirit  has  come  to  see  our  land — our  laud,  which  he  never  saw 
before  1” 

It  happened  luckily  that  the  chief  of  the  first  village  we  came 
to  was  a brother  of  Okendjo.  Akoonga  met  us  at  the  entrance 
of  his  place,  and  said,  “ Is  it  true,  Okendjo,  what  I hear,  that  you 
bring  to  us  this  man  ? Is  it  not  an  hallucination  of  my  mind, 
occasioned  by  tot>  much  palm-wine  ? Is  ho  the  spirit  who 
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makes  the  gum,  the  cloth,  the  beads,  the  brass  rods,  aud  the 
copper  rings  ?” 

Okendjo  replied,  “ He  is  the  man.  This  is  he  of  whom  you 
have  heard  so  much.  He  comes  from  a far  country  to  si^e  us.” 
Then  the  people  shouted  out  their  surprise.  A house  was 
given  me,  and  when  I had  taken  possession  the  chief  came,  fol- 
lowed by  ten  of  liis  wives,  each  bearing  two  bunches  of  plantains, 
which,  wth  fear  and  trembling,  they  dej)osited  at  my  feet.  Next 
were  brought  four  goats,  twenty  fowls,  several  baskets  of  ground- 
nuts, and  many  bunches  of  sugarcane. 

When  these  were  delivered,  iVkoonga  said  to  Okendjo,  “ Tell 
the  spirit  that  I thank  him  that  he  stays  in  my  village  a night 
Tell  him  he  is  welcome,  and  all  those  who  follow  him.  Ho  is 
the  master  while  he  is  here.  This  food  is  for  him.  As  for  his 
people,  my  women  will  cook  for  them.” 

I thanked  him. 

Then,  showing  me  the  home,  he  said,  “ It  is  your  house  ; my 
wives  are  yours ; my  slaves  are  yours ; my  people  are  yours.” 
Then,  at  last,  I liad  a chance  to  refresh  myself  with  supper. 
After  supper,  being  tired,  I lay  down,  but  was  not  yet  asleep 
when  1 heard  the  chief  say  to  his  people,  “ Be  silent ; do  not 
trouble  the  spirit;  do  not  speak  lest  you  awake  him.  Neither 
our  forefathers  nor  ourselves  ever  saw  such  a wonder  as  this.” 
The  consequence  of  tliis  kind  and  very  uumual  forethought 
was  that  I enjoyed  a very  good  night’s  rest. 

By  my  reckoning,  the  vdlago  of  .tVkoonga  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  east  from  Capo  Lopez. 

Early  next  morning  the  rmh  of  people  began.  Tliey  were  less 
afraid  than  on  the  evening  before,  and  crowded  around  me  in 
such  masses  that  I was  nearly  stifled.  As  mual,  my  hair  was 
the  great  object  of  wonder  to  them.  I stood  it  m long  as  I 
could,  but  at  last  had  to  ask  the  chief  to  send  them  away.  Not 
to  disappoint  their  curiosity  too  much,  I comented  to  walk 
through  the  streets  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  thm  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  look  at  me.  This  piece  of  complaisance 
gratified  them  immensely. 

In  the  morning,  Glenda,  the  king  or  head  chief  of  the  Ashiras, 
sent  two  messengers  with  presents  of  goats  and  planLiim,  and  a 
desire  tliat  I should  come  to  liis  town.  I sent  back  wonl  tliat  I 
would  the  day  after  to-morrow ; to-day  my  feet  were  too  sore. 
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Tile  kill"  sent  word  that  I should  be  carried  if  I would  come. 

I replied  that  I would  come  on  the  day  I had  appointed.  That 
1 never  broke  my  word  nor  ever  chauf'ed  my  mind. 

Accordingly,  on  November  2nd,  early  in  the  morning,  I was 
aroused  by  King  Olenda’s  people,  who  had  come  to  escort  me 
with  singing  and  dancing.  I took  leave  of  Akoonga,  giving  him 
a present  of  one  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  and  some  lieads,  and  au 
old  shirt,  whereat  he  was  vastly  delighted. 

My  men  had  now  easy  times.  My  baggage  was  carried  alto- 
gether by  the  Asliira,  who  marched  ahead  singing  wild  songs 
celebrating  my  arrival  among  them.  After  a journey  of  ten 
miles  over  the  gra.ssy  prairie  we  canie  to  Olenda’s  tovvn,  which 

may  be  called  tlie 
capital  of  the  na- 
tion. I was  con- 
duct wl  to  the  best 
house  in  the  place  ; 
and,  after  waiting 
half  an  hour,  the 
ringing  of  the  kendo  announced  the  ajiproach  of 
the  king. 

The  kendo  is  tlie  sceptre  of  royalty  in  some  of 
the  tribes  of  this  part  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  a 
rude  bell  of  iron,  fashioned  with  a long  handle, 
also  of  iron  and  of  the  same  piece,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  sound  which  with  us  an- 
noimces  the  vicinity  of  a herd  of  cows  or  sheeji, 
in  Africa  precedes  the  advent  of  the  sovereign, 
who  uses  the  kendo  only  when  on  visits  of  state 
or  on  business  of  importance. 

At  last  King  Olenda  stood  before  me — a most 
surprising  object  indeed.  He  was  an  old,  old 
man,  with  wool  as  white  as  snow,  face  a muss  of 
wrinkles,  and  body  thin,  lean,  and  bent  almost 
double  with  ago.  He  had  painte<i  his  haggard 
old  face  red  on  one  side,  and  white  on  the  other, 
in  streaks,  and,  ns  he  stood  before  me,  1 wondered 
Kendo.  j^uch  at  his  appearance  as  did  he  at  mine. 

When  we  had  looked  at  each  other  for  some  five  minutes  he 
made  me  a formal  address  in  Ashira,  which  was  translated  for 
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mo  by  Okcmljo.  lie  said,  “ I liave  no  bowels.  1 am  like  the 
Ovenga  Iliver ; I cannot  l)e  cut  in  two.  But  also  I am  like  tlio 
Nicmbai  and  Ovonga  rivers,  which  unite  together.  Thus  my 
Ixnly  is  united,  and  nothing  Ciin  divide  it.” 

This  giblHjrish,  which  may  possibly  have  had  some  mystic  sig- 
niticauce  at  one  time,  I afterwards  discovered  was  the  regular 
and  invariable  sjilutation  of  the  Ashira  kings,  Olenda’s  prede- 
cessors, time  out  of  mind.  Each  chief  imd  importaut  person  has 
such  a salutation,  which  they  call  komho. 

Then  he  continued : “ You,  the  spirit,  have  come  to  see 
Olenda.  You,  the  spirit,  have  put  your  feet  where  none  like 
you  have  ever  ts-en.  You  are  welcome.” 

Here  the  old  king’s  son,  also  a very  old  negro,  with  snow- 
white  wool,  handetl  over  to  the  kiug  two  slaves,  which  the  king 
fonnally  presented  to  me,  together  with  three  goats,  twenty 
bunches  of  plantains,  twenty  fowls,  five  baskets  of  ground-nuts, 
and  several  bunches  of  sugarcane. 

“ 'I'liis,”  said  he,  “ is  to  salute  you.  ^\’hatever  else  you  want, 
tell  me.  I am  the  king  of  this  countr)%  Whatever  else  you 
wish,  let  it  be  known  U)  me.” 

I replied  that  slaves  1 did  not  want,  but  that  if  any  of  his 
peo])le  were  on  the  const  I should  be  glad  to  have  them  taught 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  white  man,  that  they  might  come  and 
tell  it  to  their  people. 

Then  more  of  the  old  man’s  children  came;  all  old,  and 
wrinkled,  and  white-heiulcd  men.  They  stood  before  me, 
regarding  me  with  wonder  and  awe ; while  tlie  jiooplc,  of 
whom  thousands  were  gathered  from  all  the  villages  of  the 
j)lain,  looked  on  in  silence,  and  expressed  their  simprise  in 
whis|)er.s. 

At  last  the  old  king  turned  to  his  ])Cople  and  said,  “ I have 
seeu  mimy  things  in  my  life,  and  many  wonderful  things,  and 
now  I ain  ready  to  die,  for  1 have  seen  the  spirit  from  whom 
we  receive  all  things.  It  will  always  Iw  said  in  our  nation  by 
those  coming  after  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Olenda  the  spirit  first 
apjteared  and  dwelt  among  us.  You  are  welcome  ” (turning 
to  me).  “ Keep  this  spirit  well  (to  his  jieople)  ; he  will  do  us 
good.” 

It  wivs  a very  impressive  scene,  and  all  was  conducted  with 
great  decorum  and  dignity. 
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Nov.  9<A.  The  last  week  has  been  devoted  to  seeing  and  beings 
seen.  From  all  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages  of  the  plain 
the  people  have  streamed  to  Olenda’s  town  to  see  “ the  spirit.” 
They  come  in  the  night,  sleep  on  the  ground  outside  the  town, 
and  in  the  morning  crowd  about  me,  following  me  with  curious 
gaze,  wondering  at  my  hair,  and  trying,  unobserved,  to  get  a 
glance  at  my  eyes.  The  moment  I look  at  them  they  run  off*, 
especially  the  women  and  children.  The  African  has  a grout 
dread  of  the  steady  look  of  a white  man’s  eye.  They  believe 
it  has  an  evil-working  influence,  and  it  is  certainly  a potent 
weapon  to  reduce  a refractory  or  turbulent  crowd.  Even  the 
bravest  warrior  will  quail  beneath  the  steady  glance  of  a white 
man. 

Jfy  clock  is  an  object  of  constant  wonder  to  them.  They 
think  it  watches  over  me.  Its  constant  ticking  day  and  night 
is  noticed,  and  this,  to  them,  denotes  the  watchfulness  of  my 
familiar.  Nothing  could  persuade  them  that  a musical-bo,\, 
which  I sometimes  wound  up  and  causisl  to  play  for  them,  was 
not  a very  powerful  devil  in  my  employ.  And,  though  they 
have  a few  guns  and  know  their  use,  my  revolver  excitetl  not 
only  their  admiration,  but  a supemtitious  kind  of  reverence. 
They  could  not  comprehend  a machine  which  could  fire  time 
after  time  right  ahead  without  stopping. 

The  Ashira  plain,  which  I have  in  this  week  to  some  extent 
explored,  is  the  finest  and  most  delightful  country  I have  seen 
in  Africa.  The  soil  is  light,  but  tolerably  good.  It  is  well 
watered  with  small  brooks.  The  undulations  of  the  prairie, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a table-laud  siurouuded  on  all  sides  by 
higher  mountaiu.s,  give  the  landscape  a charming  variety.  The 
surrounding  mountains,  the  splendid  peak  of  the  Nkoomoo- 
nabouali  on  the  north,  the  Andelc  and  Ofoubou  to  the  south, 
the  peaks  of  Ococoo  to  the  east,  are  all  covered  widi  dense 
masses  of  forest,  and  lend  a solemn  majesty  to  the  scene,  from 
whatever  jKjint  it  is  viewed.  They  thoroughly  inclose  tho  great 
prairie,  their  forests  reaching  to  the  very  fe(;t  of  the  lulls,  and 
marking,  with  curious  distinctness,  tlie  bouudar)'  beyond  which 
man  has  not  encroached. 

I leametl  from  the  natives  that  l>eyond  the  Nkoomoo-nabouali 
range  a superb  cataract  was  known.  A stream  called  tho 
Uembo  Ngouyai  runs  through  a high  defile,  and  finally  falls 
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into  the  plain  down  on  abrupt  precipice,  resuming  its  course 
around  the  very  base  of  the  mountain.  Its  roar  fills  the  whole 
surrounding  country,  and  its  vapour  rises  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  into  a magnificent  rainbowed  column  visible  at 
a great  distance.  This  great  fall,  callcil  the  Samba  Nagoslii, 
I hoped  afterwards  to  visit,  but  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
Fates  denied  me  this  pleasure.  I floated  on  the  Renibo 
Ngouyai,  within  sight  of  the  vapour  rising  from  the  cataract, 
and  listened  to  its  sublime  roar,  but  in  my  light  canoe  I did 
not  dare  risk  a near  approach  through  turbulent  waters  ; while 
the  approach  overland  was  found  too  difficult  for  my  time, 
and  strength,  and  limited  supplies.  The  negroes  of  this  region 
are  full  of  wonderful  stories  of  its  fury.  They  believe  that 
beyond  the  mountains  lives  a great  spirit  who  sends  down  this 
torrent. 

The  villages  were  so  scattered  at  random  that  I could  not 
make  an  accurate  count  of  tliem,  but  there  are  between  150 
and  200.  They  are  the  neatest  I have  seen  in  Africa.  The 
houses  are  small,  but  cleanly,  and  built  of  tree-bark.  The 
village  is  generally  composed  of  one  long  street,  with  houses  on 
each  side.  The  streets  are  kept  very  clean ; and  this  is  the  only 
tribe  where  tlie  ground  at  the  back  of  the  houses  is  also  cleared 
oflf.  The  villages  are  surrounded  by  thousands  of  plantain-trees, 
and  regular  patlis  connect  them  with  each  other.  I learned  that 
villages  are  removed,  as  among  other  tribes,  for  death  or  witch- 
craft, but  not  beyond  the  plains. 

Behind  every  village,  in  particular  near  the  boundary  of  the 
forest,  are  great  plantations,  carried  on  \vith  much  industry. 


1 fL : t ^35 


A roll  of  Aahln  Tobacco. 


and  where  tobacco,  peanuts,  plantains,  yams,  and  sugarcane 
are  grown  in  quantities  which  make  this  a land  of  plenty,  where 
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no  man  starves.  Hiislies  of  wild  cotton  were  seen  now  and 
tlien,  but  not  in  j;rent  j)lenty.  As  I stood  on  one  of  tlie  highest 
hills  which  diversify  the  jilain,  and  cast  my  eyes  over  the  scene, 
the  yellow  wavinj'  gra.ss  and  cane  fields  contra-sting  with  the 
dork  green  of  the  fori'st,  reminded  mo  strongly  of  the  harvest- 
fiehls  of  my  homo,  ami  gave  the  landscajx.'  a charm  of  homely 
rural  beauty  which  is  lacking  elsewhere  in  Africa,  where  all  is 
wild  and  grand,  but  where  the  traveller’s  heart  often  atdies  for 
something  which  shall  noiiiud  him  of  home. 

The  people  are  the  finest  I have  siH;n  in  Africa.  Tlniy  are 
evidently  a separate  nation,  for  the  Bakalai  and  other  trilx'.s 
who  surroun<l  them  are  much  lighter  coloured.  'J’ho  Ashirn 
are  invariably  coal-black.  The  women,  in  particular,  have  fine 
forms,  and,  though  they  have  full  negro  features,  many  of  tin' 
young  women  have  a grace  of  carriage  and  a sjnightlincss  of 
manner  which  is  sometliing  quite  un-African. 

The  dress  of  the  men  and  married  women  consists  of  allowing 
garment  called  a ndengui,  which  is  ma«le  of  a kind  of  grass- 
cloth  woven  by  them,  and  which  I found,  in  many  cases,  of 
very  fine  and  tolerably  even  texture.  The  loom  is  a coni- 
jilicated  stnieture,  which  is  suspended  l)etween  two  trees,  or 
at  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is  worked  on  the  same  primdjde 
on  which  seamen  make  their  mats  on  board  ship,  having 
two  set.s  of  “dividers,”  to  sejairate  the  web  and  admit  the 
shuttle  with  the  warj).  The  thread  which  is  used  is  obtaint-d 
from  a sj>wies  of  palm  which  I saw  only  here  and  among  the 
.\pingi.  They  take  the  leaf,  which  is  from  two  to  thris'  feet 
long,  and  strip  off  from  it  the  thin  cuticle,  which  is  then  dried, 
and  l)ecomc8  a tolerably  firm  yarn.  They  told  me  that  this 
tree  is  very  short-lived,  dying  after  having  borne  fruit  but 
once. 


/ 


Akliin  rimatl  Attil 


They  sew  very  neatly  with  a W(HKlen  needle  and  gi'a.ss  thr(>ad, 
a skein  of  which  is  here  represented. 
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By  a singular  fasliiou,  which  I never  saw  ehsewhere,  girls  ami 
young  women,  till  they  are  marrie<l,  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
any  clothing  cxce])t  the  narrow  grus-s-cloth  girdle  uixmt  the 
middle.  They  wander  about  as  freely  as  a total  absence  of  the 
sentiment  of  modesty  can  let  them.  Tludr  scant  toilet  was 
simply  a fashion  of  such  long  standing  that  it  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  men,  who  are  not  nearly  so  finely-built  as  the  women, 
though  they  too  are  superior  to  the  men  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  wear  on  their  heads  caps  of  grass-thread  knit  in  a most 
beautiful  manner,  something  in  the  style  of  the  crmdiet-work 
which  is  the  amusement  of  our  ladies.  The  cap  is  called  a»hita. 
From  their  shonldera  hangs  a bjig,  not  unlike  tlu^  fashion  of  our 
game-bags,  with  a mass  of  pendent  strings  surrounding  the  bag. 
It  is  a very  pretty  thing,  and  is  used  to  carry  whatever  they 
may  have,  which  wo  would  put  in  our  pocket.s. 


Both  men  and  women  arc  very  fond  of  cojiper  ornaments, 
such  as  bracelets  and  anklets,  which  they  manufacture  from  the 
copper  brought  hither  by  the  Bak.alai  from  the  seashore. 

Some  of  their  grass-cloth  remains  of  its  natural  colour,  which 
is  a dark  buff.  Other  articles  are  dyed  black  in  a very  ingenious 
manner.  A beautiful  bush,  which  grows  in  abundance  here, 
bears  a profusion  of  small  berries  in  which  the  dye  is  secreted. 
To  obtain  it,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  rub  the  clotli 
thoroughly  with  clay  until  it  is  quite  covered,  and  then  put  it 
to  soak  for  a day  in  running  water.  After  soaking  twenty-four 
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hours  it  is  put  in  a kettle  with  water  and  the  berries  and  liark, 
and  some  leaves  of  the  same  tree.  The  whole  is  boiled  for 
three  or  four  hours.  When  the  cloth  is  taken  o\it  it  is  of  a 
light  black  or  brown  colour.  It  does  not  turn  of  the  peculiar 
deep  shining  black  till  it  is  once  more  rubbed  in  clay  and  soaked 
in  running  water. 


The  Ashira  women  dress  their  hair  in  a very  curious  wav, 
and  quite  differently  from  any  negrp(!s  I have  seen.  The 
pictures  here  given  make  an  explanation  unnccessjiiy,  except 
to  say  that  the  protulx^rauce  on  the  toj)  of  the  head  and  the 
projecting  honis  are  their  own  wool,  made  stiff  by  being  stning 
over  such  substances  as  plantain-leaves  or  sticks.  Tlie  toilet 
of  an  Ashira  lady’s  head  is  rather  a complicated  affair;  but 
then  a heiul  “lasts”  a good  while.  I'he  hair  is  covered  with 
palm-oil. 


A«blra  Belles. 
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The  women  paint  their  bodies  red  with  the  dye  obtained  from 
the  barwood-treo.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  wearing  copper 
rods  about  their  necks,  which  makes  them  look  as  though  reiuly 
collared  for  the  slave-market.  Both  men  and  women  file  their 
teeth  slightly  in  the  middle,  and  it  does  not  produce  an  un- 
pleasant effect  on  the  stranger.  Occasionally  I saw  an  old 
man  with  teeth  filed  to  a point,  as  is  the  savage  custom  in  many 
of  the  African  tribes.  It  gives  the  countenance  a peculiar  look 
of  ferocity  which  is  not  soon  forgotten. 

Seeing  no  slaves,  although  I had  been  some  days  at  Olenda’s 
to\ATi,  I began  to  think  they  had  none.  But  I soon  di.seovcred 
that  the  poor  slaves,  on  hearing  of  my  arrival,  had  been  panie- 
stnick.  They  thought,  jx)or  fellows ! that  I had  come  to  carry 
them  off  to  the  seashore  to  be  fattened,  and  then  carried  off  to 
the  white  man’s  country  to  be  eaten,  and  that  I myself  intended 
to  eat  a few,  which  is  the  use  they  fancy  we  make  of  slaves. 
Accordingly,  they  retreated  to  the  plantations,  where  they  hid 
themselves,  and  resolutely  refused  to  make  their  appearance ; 
nor  would  any  assurances  or  entreaties  of  mine  induce  them  to 
come  forth.  The  masters  only  laughed. 

The  women  cultivate  the  soil  among  the  Ashira,  as  among  the 
other  tribes.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  seemed  to  me 
milder  mannered,  as  they  certainly  were  healthier  than  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  They  do  not  become  wives  till  they  have  arrived 
fully  at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  one  sufficient  reason  for  the 
greater  beauty  of  the  little  nation,  and  for  its  intellectual  sufte- 
riority,  as  denoted  by  the  cloth  manufactures,  and  the  settled  and 
provident  mode  of  life.  Polygamy,  of  course,  prevails;  and 
{mrents  sometimes  sell  their  children,  which  is  not  thought  a 
crime.  The  less  I say  about  the  morals  of  the  women  the  better. 
I.et  it  suffice  that  chastity  is  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ashira. 

This  whole  country  is  well  watered.  Along  every  distant 
mountain-side  rivulets  are  dancing  downward,  and  are  lost  in  the 
plain,  or  eventually  fall  into  the  Ovemga  or  Ovigui,  which  flow 
past,  the  last  emptying  into  the  Rembo  Apingi. 

Nov.  Wth.  To-day  I set  out  for  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
the  Ofoubou,  Andele,  and  Orere  mountains,  among  which  the 
Ofoubou  river  has  its  source.  I left  my  luggage  with  King 
Olenda,  and  took  only  a few  presents  for  the  chiefs  who  had  in- 
vited me  to  visit  their  towns  in  the  monntains.  Olenda  gave  me 
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one  of  liis  sons  a.s  }'uid(3,  and  told  all  Ids  jwojde  to  take  great 
care  of  “ the  sjiirit.” 

After  a march  of  alxmt  a mile  and  a half  in  a general  direc- 
tion of  south,  wo  emno  to  tiio  foot  of  Jlonnt  Nehondo,  one  of 
the  higlu'.st  peaks  in  the  prairie.  It  is  much  venerated  among 
the  Ashira,  who  believe  that  from  it  goats  came  to  them.  Many 
lussured  me  that  their  friends  had  received  these  animals  from 
the  mountain ; and  I suppose  that  formerly  it  was,  in  fact,  some- 
times the  hiding-place  of  wild  goats,  who,  issuing  forth  from 
some  unknown  recesses,  gave  rise  to  this  singular  superstition. 

After  skirting  for  some  miles  tlu!  base  and  slopes  of  these  hills, 
we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  eloud-eappc'd  Jlount  Andele.  Here 
was  the  village  of  Mouendi,  whose  chief,  Mandji,  came  fortli  with 
great  joy  to  meet  me,  his  people  singing,  “It  is  good  that  the 
white  man  comes  to  see  our  town.” 

They  brought  mo  presents  of  food,  as  usual,  and  seemed  greatly 
to  wonder  at  my  liands,  my  hair,  &c. 

In  the  country  we  cros.sed  to-day  I saw  some  deserted  villages. 
Here  death  had  been  accompanied  by  witchcraft ; for  the  p)or 
Ashim  too  are  stricken  with  the  belief  that  death  is  the  result 
of  violence,  and  mast  have  been  caused  by  the  wicked  machina- 
tions of  sorcerers. 

Wherever  I went  the  villages  were  remarkably  neat  'I’ho 
houses  are  small,  but  clean.  'I'he  lack  of  the  vipavo,  of  which 
the  hoases  of  most  of  the  other  tribes  are  built,  accounts  for 
their  diminutive  size.  They  have  to  carry  this  unwieldly  build- 
ing material  often  many  milc.s,  and  on  their  backs,  as  they  hav«' 
no  beasts  of  burden.  The  streets  were  always  scrupulously  neat, 
not  a weed  or  a piece  of  offal  to  be  .seen. 

Wliile  1 W'as  resting  in  one  of  the  villages,  a j>oor  crazy  fellow 
came  capering  and  singing  along  the  street.  1 was  so  much 
amusiHl  at  his  antics,  and  at  the  forbearance  of  the  people  with 
him,  that  I gave  him  an  old  torn  coat  I had  with  me.  At  this  he 
was  vastly  delighto<l,  and  redoubled  his  jumps  and  songs,  while 
the  villagers  were  also  much  plea.scd.  The  poor  follow  followed 
me  for  several  days,  and  tried  to  show  liLs  gratitude  by  dancing 
and  singing  for  my  diversion.  In  this  part  of  Africa  idiots — 
those  who  are  dull,  stupid,  senseless,  and  gloomy — an?  mm.h  dis- 
liked and  soon  got  rid  of.  Generally  they  are  sold  to  another 
tribe  as  slaves.  But  such  poor  light  fellows  ns  this  was 
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kindly  treatetl,  and  I tliink  regarded  with  a certain  superstitious 
reverence.  I have  seen  but  three  sucli  in  all  my  journeys,  hut 
have  seen  many  brutish  idiots.  I may  as  well  add  hero  that 
cases  of  deafness  are  very  rare.  I do  not  remember  to  have  met 
any,  except  very  aged  people.  Among  the  Bukolai  I found  one 
mute,  and  I have  seen  in  another  tribe  two  humpbacks — both, 
by  the  way,  remarkably  cunning  fellows.  I do  not  remember  a 
single  case  of  blindness  in  all  my  journeys,  not  even  among  the 
very  aged. 

I found  in  these  liill  villages  a plant  they  call  the  liamha  and 
which  the  men  cidtivate  with  great  care.  The  leaf  is  used  to 
smoke  in  their  clay  pipes,  and  has  powerful  exhUarant  and  nar- 
cotic eflecbs.  From  some  leaves  which  I brought  home,  I have 
discovered  tliat  this  liamha  is  nothing  else  than  the  well-known 
CannahU  Indica,  or  Indian  hemp,  from  which  the  far-famed 
Eastern  drug  hmltemh  is  made. 


One  day  during  my  journey  I found  a village  in  great  (excite- 
ment. One  of  the  men  had  Ijeen  smoking  liamha  leaves,  and 
had  run  out  to  the  forest  in  an  insane  state,  and  it  was  feared  he 
wo\dd  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  Ashira  country.  Under  my  own  observation  afterwards. 
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one  liamba-smokor  became  furiously  and  permanently  insane, 
and  I saw  many  who  were  miseraldy  debilitate<l  by  the  habit. 

Hasheesh  and  the  Cinmabis  Indica  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  them  here.  The  j)laut  is  a 
native  of  Abyasinia,  Persia,  and  Hindostan,  and  Ls  not,  in  my 
opinion,  indigenous  to  this  part  of  Africa.  Tliis  1 think,  becausi^ 

1 nowlujre  heard  of  its  growing  wild,  and  because  the  Ashira  and 
A])ingi,  the  only  people  1 met  with  who  use  it,  cultivate  it  with 
considerable  care.  How  it  came  thither,  or  how  they  tlr.st  came  by 
a knowledge  of  its  cjualitics,  I could  not  learn.  There  are  among 
the  Ashira  many  confirmed  liamba-smokei's,  and  the  habit  seems 
very  quickly  to  fix  itself  witli  a fatal  tenacity.  Beginners  I have 
sc(!u  fall  down  in  convulsions  from  the  first  few  puffs.  Practiced 
smokers  are  seen  laughing,  talking,  quarrelling,  and  acting  in  all 
resjs^cts  like  drunken  persons.  Insanity  is  often  its  ultimate 
result  on  thos()  who  persist  in  its  use.  I have  several  times  .seen 
men  run  into  the  forest  under  the  influence  of  a f(.-w  wliiffs  of 
liamba,  perfectly  unconscious  and  raving. 

The  negroes  acknowledge  its  pernicious  effects,  but  yet  its 
votaries  increase ; and  though  the  plant  is  yet  unknown  to  tlie 
seashore  tribes,  they  will  soon  fall  under  its  subjugation,  for  it 
is  making  gradual  but  sure  arlvances.  I never  saw  the  leaf  on 
tlie  seashore,  but  once  saw  a few  of  the  seetls  in  the  possession  of 
a slave  in  a slave-factor)'.  He  was  carefully  preserving  them, 
inttmding  to  plant  them  in  the  country  to  which  he  should  be 
sold. 

The  negroes  choose  for  the  liamba  a soil  humid,  rich,  and  near 
the  summit  of  a hUl,  in  a sunny  exjxisure,  where  it  may  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat. 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  light  and  somewhat  clay-like,  bnt 
would  make  a fine  agricultural  country.  It  seems  specially 
adapUid  for  grazing  purptises.  Nearer  the  mountains  the  soil  is 
richer,  blacker,  and  deeper  ; and  here  are  the  largest  plantations, 
even  the  {wople  li\ing  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  cultivating 
farms  at  its  etlge.  Villages  are  very  numerous  at  the  foot  of 
the.se  mountaiius. 

On  the  12tli  I set  out  on  my  return  to  the  plains.  I made  an 
excursion  to  the  we.st,  towards  Obindji’s  village,  to  hunt.  I 
took  a number  of  Asliira  with  me,  who  covered  themselves  with 
fetiches,  as  usual,  and  gashed  their  hands  for  good  luck.  They 
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were  in  high  spirits  because  a fetieli  had  given  indications  that 
we  should  gut  much  game.  \\'hen  we  had  camped  that  evening, 
and  after  a rain-tomado  had  pas.sed  and  left  us  in  quiet  in  our 
leafy  shelters,  the  men  began  to  tell  stories  of  the  gorilla.  Some 
of  these  were  such  as  the  reader  has  already  met  with  in  this 
volume ; but  two  were  told  of  quite  a difi’erent  kind.  One  of 
these  related  how  a gorilla  was  walking  in  tlie  forest,  when  sud- 
denly he  met  a ng'ego  or  leoj>ard.  The  gorilla  stopped,  and  so 
did  the  leopard.  The  latter,  being  Inuigry,  crouched  for  a 
sj>ring  at  his  foe,  whereat  the  gorilla  set  up  a hideous  roar. 
Undismayed  by  this,  the  leopard  made  his  leap,  but  was  caught 
in  mid-air  by  the  gorilla,  who  seized  his  foe  by  the  tail,  and 
wliirlcd  him  round  his  head  till  the  tail  broke  off,  and  the  animal 
escaped,  leaving  his  brush  in  the  hands  of  the  gorilla  ! 

The  leopard  ran  away  to  his  companions,  who,  when  they  stiw 
him,  asked,  “ What  is  the  matter?  ” whereupon  the  unfortunate 
beast  recounted  his  defeat.  At  this  the  chief  ngcgo  howled  and 
howled  till  all  the  leopards  of  the  forest  came,  wlio,  when  they 
siiw  their  brother’s  injury,  vowed  vengeance,  and  set  out  to  find 
the  gorilla. 

They  had  not  long  to  hunt.  When  the  gorilla  saw  them  coming 
ho  broke  down  a tree,  of  which  ho  made  a club,  wliich  ho  swung 
round  and  round  his  heiid,  and  kept  the  troop  of  leopards  at  bay. 
At  last,  however,  he  grew  tired,  and  then  the  leopards  rushetl  on 
him  with  one  accord  and  soon  killed  him. 

Next  came  a story  of  a gorilla  and  an  elephant,  told  with  a 
gootl  deal  of  dramatic  force.  As  the  gorilla  was  walking  in  the 
forest  with  his  wife  and  baby,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a huge 
elephant,  who  said,  “ Let  me  pass,  gorilla,  for  these  woods  belong 
to  me.” 

“ Oh,  oh ! ” said  the  gorilla.  “ How  do  the  woods  belong  to 
thee?  Am  I not  master  here?  Am  I not  the  man  of  the 
woods  ? l)o  I not  roam  where  I please  ? ” 

And,  ordering  his  wife  and  baby  to  go  aside,  he  broke  down  a 
large  tree,  and  brandishing  it  like  a club,  made  at  the  elephant, 
whom  he  soon  killed.  The  body  of  the  elephant  W'as  found  by 
a man  a few  days  afterwards,  with  the  club  of  the  gorilla  lying 
by  its  side. 

This  story,  the  narrator  assured  me,  was  a fact ; and  I think  he 
firmly  believed  it.  These  two  fables  seemed  to  me  to  evince 
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more  imagination  than  any  1 had  lieard  before,  ajid  I have  given 
them  hero  for  that  reason. 

The  ne.xt  morning  I succeeded  in  bagging  a wild  boar  and 
several  pigs.  'J'hoso  animals  are  not  only  very  savage,  but 
siugidarly  active.  \\'hen  I brought  down  the  boar,  throe  others 
which  were  with  him  were  much  startled,  and,  in  their  fright, 
made  a leap  which  must  have  measured  over  ten  yards.  I have 
seen  them  repeatedly  leaping  across  the  Ovenga,  where,  by  my 
own  measurement  it  wfis  more  than  eight  yards  across.  Once  1 
saw  one  miss  the  opposite  bank,  and  I shot  it  in  the  water. 

This  wild  hog  is  peculiar  to  this  jMrt  of  Africa,  and  is  a new 
species.  I have  called  it  Potamocfuerus  albifrms.  The  animal 
looks  somewhat  like  the  Potamochaeriu  penicillatus.  It  is  a very 
remarkable-looking  animal,  attaining  a great  size,  and  conspi- 
cuous for  a curious  white  face,  adorned  with  several  large  warty 
protuberances  on  (sach  side,  half-way  between  the  nose  and  eyes. 
Thes<?,  and  the  singular  long  bristles  which  surround  the  eyes 
and  the  long  ears,  ending  in  a tuft  of  coarse  hair,  give  the  animal 
a very  reinarkable  expn^ssion.  The  colour  of  the  ImkIv  is  risl. 

We  got  no  gorillas  on  this  hunt,  but  I killed  a very'  remark- 
able animal,  the  Vynogale  velox,  resembling  a small  otter,  and 
the  oidy  animal  of  this  genus  known,  as  yet,  I Itelieve,  in  Africa. 
It  resembles  somewhat  the  Asiatic  CynognJe  Beimetti  (Gray),  the 
only  one  of  the  genus  hitherto  describe<l ; but  the  size  of  the 
animal,  the  length  and  character  of  the  tail,  and  the  habitat 
indicate  a distimrt  sjHjcies.  I have  called  it  velox  because  of  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  it  darts  through  the  water  after  its 
jtrey.  Of  its  haldts  I unfortunately  conld  learn  nothing.* 

On  the  12th  I std  out  to  ascend  the  princi[«l  peak  of  Mount 
.\ndele.  We  were  two  days  about  the  msceiit,  which  was  a 
tedious  affair,  and  without  its  reward,  as,  when  I reached  the 
summit.  I found  it  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  mists,  and  forests, 
and  could  get  no  view  at  all. 

On  our  way  down,  at  sunset  of  the  third  day,  we  heard  th<j 
call  of  a nshiego  mbouve  (Troglodytes  calms).  I immediately 
caused  my  men  to  lie  down,  and  wius  just  getting  into  a hiding- 
place  myself,  when  I saw,  in  the  branches  of  a tree  at  a little 

• For  full  de.scriptiiiii  of  this  airioiis  nninml,  naturalists  are  referroii  to  tlie 
‘ I’locecdintts  of  the  lioston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,*  vol.  vii.,  p.  3o3,  18G0. 
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distance,  the  curious  nest  or  bower  of  this  ape;  hard  by,  on 
another  tree,  was  anotlier  shelter.  We  cr(^pt  up  within  shot  of 
tliis  nest,  and  tlien  waited,  for  I was  determined  to  see  once 
more  the  precise  manner  in  which  tliis  animal  goes  to  rest.  We 
lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and  covered  ourselves  with  leaves  and 
brush,  scarce  daring  to  breathe,  lest  the  approaching  animal 
should  hear  us. 

From  time  to  time  I heard  the  calls.  There  were  evidently 
two,  probably  a male  and  female.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  I 
saw  an  animal  approach  the  tree.  It  ascended  by  a hand-over- 
hand movement,  and  with  great  rapidity ; crept  carefully  under 
the  shelter,  seated  itself  in  the  crotch  made  by  a projecting 
bough,  its  feet  and  haunches  resting  on  this  bough;  then  put 
one  arm  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  for  security.  Thus,  I sup- 
pose, they  rest  all  night ; and  this  posture  accounts  for  some 
singular  abrasions  of  hair  on  the  side  of  the  nsliiogo  mbouve. 
At  a little  distance  off  I saw  another  shelter  made  for  the  mate. 

No  sooner  was  it  seated  than  it  licgan  again  to  utter  its  call. 
It  was  answered,  and  I began  to  have  the  hojie  that  I should 
shoot  both  animals,  when  an  unlucky  motion  of  one  of  my  men 
roused  the  suspicious  of  the  ape  in  the  tree.  It  began  tt>  prepare 
for  de.scent,  and,  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  this  one,  I flreil. 
It  fell  to  the  gi'ound  dead.  It  proved  to  be  a male,  with  the  face 
and  Imnds  entirely  black. 

As  we  were  not  in  haste,  I made  ray  men  cut  down  the  trees 
which  contained  the  nests  of  these  apes.  I found  them  made 
precisely  as  I have  before  described,  and  as  I have  always  found 
them,  of  long  branches  and  leaves  laid  one  over  the  other  very 
carefully  and  thickly,  so  as  to  render  the  structure  capable  of 
shedding  water.  The  branches  were  fastened  to  the  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  structme  by  means  of  wild  vines  and  creepers, 
which  are  so  abiuulant  in  these  forests.  The  projecting  limb  on 
which  the  ape  perched  was  about  four  feet  long. 

There  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  nests  are  made 
by  the  animal  to  protect  it  from  the  nightly  rains.  When  the 
leaves  Ijegin  to  dry  to  that  degree  that  the  structure  no  longer 
sheds  water,  the  owner  builfls  a new  shelter,  and  this  happens 
generally  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  At  this  rate  the  nshiego 
mbouve  is  an  animal  of  no  little  industry. 
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Ou  the  IStb  I told  Olenda,  1o  whom  I ha«l  returned,  that  I 
wished  for  men  to  help  mo  ascend  the  high  peak  of  Nkoomoo- 
uubouali,  which  was  about  forty  miles  off.  He  laughed,  and  .said 
I could  not  do  it ; I should  starve  in  the  attempt ; besides,  there 
was  a mighty  spirit  living  there  which  would  prevent  us  from 
passing.  However,  I had  set  my  heart  on  ascending  this  peak  ; 
aTid  though  it  proved  impossible  to  draw  the  slaves  from  their 
concealment,  I managed  to  bribe  a sufficient  number  of  freemen 
to  be  my  guides  through  the  impmetrablo  forest  which  lay  be- 
tween the  prairie  and  the  mountain-top,  and  to  help  mo  in  the 
ascent.  The  negroes  are  excellent  woodmen,  and  are  very  rarely 
lost,  even  in  a forest  where  they  are  strangers. 

Wo  set  out  on  the  21st,  taking  with  us  food  for  several  days, 
and  blankets  for  myself  to  keep  me  from  suffering  frt>m  the 
cold.  Unfortunately'  for  me,  w'O  found  part  of  the  forest  low 
and  swampy ; and  a dense  thorny  jungle,  in  which  I had  lost, 
by  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  not  only  my  sliirt,  but  the  greater 
part  of  every  other  garment  I wore,  Is'sides . n\imerous  j)atehes 
of  skin. 

On  the  night  of  the  22nd  a tremendous  rain-storm  put  out  our 
fires  and  left  us  most  uncomfortable.  Next  morning  we  heartl 
the  roar  of  a gorilla,  which  revived  my  drooping  spirits.  After 
swallowing  a cup  of  coffee  and  a biscuit — more  I dared  not  eat, 
for  our  provisions  would  scarce  hold  out — we  set  out  to  kill 
the  ape. 

We  had  not  far  to  go.  I went  off  to  the  east  with  one  of  my 
hunters.  AVo  had  walked  barely  a quarter  of  a mile  when  we 
heard  the  loud  roar  again:  this  time  quite  near.  We  stood 
quite  still  for  fear  of  alarming  the  beast,  which  was  eviilently 
a|iproaching  us,  ns  we  could  see  the  bushes  bent  towards  us. 
The  fear  of  alarming  him,  however,  proved  needless.  When  ho 
saw  us  he  at  once  struck  aside  the  intervening  bushes,  rose  to  an 
erect  pasition,  made  a few  stejw,  stopped,  aud  seated  himself; 
then,  U'ating  his  vast  breast,  which  resounded  like  an  old  drum, 
he  advanced  straight  upon  us.  His  dark  eyes  flashed  with  rage, 
his  features  worked  convulsively,  and  at  every  few  paces  he 
stopjied,  and,  opening  his  cavemious  mouth,  gave  vent  to  his 
thunilerous  roar,  which  tho  forests  gave  back  with  multiplied 
echoes. 
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He  was  evidently  not  a bit  alarmed,  and  was  quite  ready  for  a 
fight.  We  stood  quite  still.  He  advanced  till  he  sto«l  heating 
hi.s  breast  within  six  yards  of  us,  when  I thought  it  time  to  put 
an  end  to  the  scene.  My  shot  hit  him  in  the  breast,  and  he  fell 
forward  on  his  face  dead.  They  die  very  easily,  and  have  none 
of  that  tenacity  of  life  which  the  most  savage  animals  have.  In 
this  they  also  resemble  man.  It  proved  to  be  a middle-aged 
male,  a fine  specimen. 

By  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  had  ascended  I could  not  tell 
how  far  up  the  mountain-side,  but  I fear  not  very  fiu-.  The 
woods  were  still  dense ; every  step  was  attended  with  difficulties. 
The  negroes  were  suffering  from  hunger,  and  wo  had  but  one 
day’s  provisions  left.  My  poor  rags  could  no  longer  be  kept  to- 
gether, and  at  every  advance  my  bleeding  body  bor(!  witness  to 
the  difficulties  of  a farther  ascent ; so  I determined  not  to  risk 
certain  death  by  starvation,  but  rather  to  return. 

I sent  men  up  tlio  highest  trees  I could  find,  to  try  if  they 
could  obtain  a view  which  would  determine  our  position ; but 
they  could  see  only  an  interminable  forest,  whose  general  out- 
line was  so  far  hidden  from  them  that  it  was  impossible  even  to 
say  that  we  were  near  or  far  from  the  plain,  or  how  high  or  low 
wo  were. 

So,  on  the  25th,  wo  set  out  on  our  way  back,  praying  only 
that  we  might  not  starve  by  the  way.  Fortunately,  one  of  the 
men  discovered  a bees’  nest  in  a tree,  and  we  ato  up  their  wormy 
store  of  honey ; and  in  the  afternoon  we  shot  a leopard,  which 
lay  in  a tree  just  ahetul  of  us  as  we  were  passing  along,  and  I 
dare  say  hoped  to  make  his  dinner  oft'  one  of  our  2»rty.  It  was 
a splendid  beast,  and  very  large.  AVe  had  it  cut  to  pieces  in 
short  order,  and  had  a satisfactory  supper  from  leopard-steak. 

But  there  was  only  a bite  a-picce  for  the  part)',  and  wo  were 
half-fami.shed.  The  next  morning  we  rose  weak  and  depressed. 
I could  scarce  stand.  AVe  picked  a few  berries  for  breakfast, 
and  again  made  for  the  plain.  I took  a last  mouthful  of  brandy, 
and,  to  encourage  the  men,  walked  in  advance,  and  assumed  a 
degree  of  high  spirits  which  I did  not  in  reality  possess. 

27<A.  This  morning  I could  only  with  great  difficulty  rise 
from  my  poor  bed  of  leaves.  AV'e  set  forward  without  breakfast. 
I dared  not  send  tlie  men  into  the  forest  for  berries,  for  every 
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hour  wa.<!  precious,  and  they  might  not  find  any  after  all.  So 
we  walked  on  witli  empty  stomachs,  praying  for  a sight  of  the 
l>lain. 

On,  and  on, -and  on,  through  the  gloomy  jungle,  no  man  sajdiig 
a Avord  to  the  other,  and  every  man  looking  anxiously  for  the 
first  sign  of  the  j)rairic-land,  which  now  sc-emed  a very  fairy-laud 
to  me. 

At  last,  it»  the  afternoon,  about  three  o’clock,  a sudden  lighting 
up  of  the  forest’s  gl«)ui  gave  ns  hope,  and  after  another  hour’s  anxi- 
ous marching  the  wide  jdain  lay  before  us.  With  a simultaneous 
renewal  of  strength  and  ho])C,  we  set  off  on  a run,  nor  stopped  till 
we  hud  naiched  a village  at  the  very  bounds  of  the  bush.  Here 
the  j)co])le  were  at  first  very  much  alarmed  at  our  a|)pearance 
and  our  frantic  actions.  “ Food,  food,  food !”  was  all  that  any  of 
ns  could  cry  out.  Wlum  they  discovered  that  we  did  not  mean 
mischief,  they  approached,  and,  learning  our  necessities,  made 
ha.ste  to  supply  us  with  all  manner  of  food  in  their  possession. 
One  came  with  yams,  another  with  plantains,  others  with  little 
baskets  of  cassava ; and  all  ex])rcss»'d  sorrow  that  they  had 
notliing  better  to  offer.  The  chief  killed  a goat  for  me,  which 
wo  ate  up  as  fast  as  it  could  be  cooked.  1 feared  I should  be  si(-k 
from  putting  bw  largo  a share  on  my  so  long  empty  stomach  ; 
but,  happily,  the  goat  did  not  disagree  with  any  of  us.  Probably 
there  was  not  enough  of  it. 

'J'he  next  day  we  returned  to  Olenda’s  town,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  due  to  such  a starvation  adventure. 
Jlakondai  came  with  t(!ars  of  joy  in  his  eyes  to  welcome  me 
l)ack.  He  told  me  that  in  my  absence  a boy  had  been  accused 
of  witchcraft,  and  was  to  be  killetl  the  next  day.  I went  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  nobody  must  bo  murdenal  on  such  non- 
sensical pretence  while  1 w,as  there,  for  I shoxdd  leave  instantly, 
and  never  come  back.  So,  after  some  hesitation,  they  gave  the 
boy  to  me,  and  he  is  to-night  safe  in  my  hou.se. 

The  weather  hixs  Ijcen  very  hot  lately ; and,  as  my  hair  was 
ti-Kj  long  for  comfort,  I told  JIakond.ai  one  day  to  cut  it  for  me, 
giving  him  a pair  of  scissors  1 had  in  my  kit.  lie  did  not  do  it 
very  artistically,  but  in  the  interior  of  Africa  one  comes  to  care 
little  for  looks  or  fashions.  When  ho  had  doixo  he  gatherx^d  xxp 
the  cut  hair  and  threw  it  out  into  the  street.  1 was  not  attending 
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to  what  was  poing  on,  and  was  surprised  presently  at  a noise  of 
seuflling  and  fighting  in  front  of  my  house. 

I looked  out  and  beheld  a most  laughable  scene.  The  men 
were  busily  picking  up  the  scattered  hair.s  and  those  who  could 
not  get  at  them  were  disputing  possession  with  -their  luckier 
neighljours.  Even  the  old  king,  Olenda,  was  in  the  midst, 
eager  for  a share.  As  each  got  what  he  could,  he  would  tie 
them  up  carefully  in  the  corner  of  his  ndengui,  and  walk  off 
very  contentedly. 


OganA:  the  Asbira  Hoosekwper. 


I called  Olenda  and  asked  what  was  the  use  of  this  hair.  He 
replied,  “Oh,  spirit!  the.se  hairs  are  very  j)rcciou.s;  we  shall 
make  moudas  (fetiche.s)  of  them,  and  they  will  bring  other 
white  men  to  us,  and  bring  ns  great  good  luck  and  riches. 
Since  you  have  come  to  us,  oh  sjjirit ! we  have  wished  to  have 
some  of  your  hair,  but  did  not  ilaro  to  ask  for  it,  not  knowing 
that  it  could  be  cut.”  I was  happy  that  it  had  not  (X’curred  to 
them  to  appropriate  violently  my  whole  heatl,  hair  and  all,  and 
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was  glad  ejiough  to  let  the  old  king  walk  off  with  his  precious 
lock  of  a white  man’s  hair. 

On  going  one  day  into  the  house  of  an  Ashira  chief  I sjiw  an 
ogana  (idol),  wliich,  after  much  urging  and  for  gcxxl  jiay,  he  sold 
me.  Its  likeness  is  given  on  the  preceding  page.  Its  oftico  is 
to  watch  over  the  property  of  its  owner,  and  keep  thievt;s  out  of 
the  house ; and  I wiis  assured  that  no  one  could,  and,  what  is 
l)etter,  no  one  did  steal  while  this  “ housekeeper”  was  cared  for, 
and  kept  in  the  house. 


Ow.;„:.:<Jby  nogle 
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TIib  Asliira  grow  jealous  of  ray  Proji'cts  — Set  out  for  the  Ajiingi  Country  — 
Olenda  blesses  us  — The  Passage  of  the  Ovigui — Rudo  Bridge — Features 
of  the  Country  — We  meet  Gorillas  — The  Roar  of  the  Gorilla  — His  Walk 

— Great  Strangth  — Meet  the  Apingi  King — I fall  into  an  Elephant-hole 

— Famine  — Musquitoes  — We  see  the  Rcmlxj  Apingi  River  — Reception 
among  the  Apingi  — Address  of  the  King  — I am  offered  a Slave  for  ray 
SiipixT — Wonder  of  the  People  at  my  Apjwarance — The  mysterious 

a cloven-footed  Race  — My  Clixik  is  thought  a gtiardian  Spirit  — 1 
am  askcsl  to  make  a Mountain  of  Beads  and  Trade-goods — Fruitfulness  of 
the  Women — Api>earance  of  the  People  — A I/eofard-trap — Invested  with 
the  Kendo  — Palm-oil  — Palm-wine  — Dnmkenness  universal  — Tattooing 

— Dress  of  the  women  — lack  of  Modesty  — I an)  claimed  as  a Husband 
— Weaving  of  Grass-cloth  — Property  among  the  Apingi  — TTie  Apingi 
Ixioni  — The  Ndengui  — Fetich  to  kill  Leopanls  — War-belt. 

]\Iy  dotermination  to  go  farther  into  the  interior  hn.s  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Asliiras.  jVH  the  chiefs  came  in  to  Olenda 
and  expressed  their  disapproval  of  my  project.  'They  do  not 
wish  their  trade  interfere<l  with,  and  are  fearful,  if  a white  man 
once  reaches  the  far  Eiist  beyond  them,  those  people  will  not  be 
content  to  trade  with  the  Ashira  longer.  I stated  my  objects, 
and  that  I did  not  go  ns  trader,  but  a.s  traveller,  and  to  colh’ct 
now  animals.  At  last  Olenda  said,  “ 'I’his  white  man  mu.st  go 
where  he  wi.«hes.  He  has  been  sent  to  me  by  ray  friend  t^uen- 
gneza.  He  must  do  what  he  pleases.” 

'Then  the  rascally  chiefs  asked  me  what  I would  give  them  as 
presents  if  I was  permitted  to  go.  'To  this  I put  on  a show  of 
anger,  and  asked  if  1 was  not  their  guest,  their  stranger,  and 
why  they  were  so  moan  as  to  beg  me  for  my  goods?  'They 
seemed  much  ashami^d.  Of  course  I gave  them  some  trifles 
afterwards  for  good  will. 

'There  was  a show  of  reason  for  their  fears.  Among  my  train 
were  several  men  from  Ooumbi,  slaves  of  influential  men  of  that 
town,  who  had  been  s<;nt  with  me  with  trade  articles,  such  as  the 
Ashira  most  want,  in  order  to  bring  back  to  Goumbi  ivory  and 
the  bongo  cloth  (grass-cloth),  which  is  the  staple  e.xjxjrt  of  the 
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Ashiras.  Of  coui-so  it  was  fearod  that  not  only  I,  but  also  those 
fellows,  would  confuse  and  break  up  the  Asliini  monoiwly  of 
trade  with  the  farther  interior.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  <rreatly 
slaves  are  trusted  in  this  country,  'i'ho  owners  of  these  fellows 
had  no  s«’eurity  for  their  return,  nor  for  the  goods  they  intrusted 
to  them;  for  I,  of  course,  would  not  bf'come  resjxinsiljle  for  them. 
But  they  wer<‘  sure  to  return.  The\%  who  were  originally  them- 
selves from  an  intt'rior  tribe,  have  come  to  feel  greatly  attaeherl 
to  Uouiiibi,  and  look  down  with  eouteinpt  on  the  Ashira,  whom 
they  call  “ men  of  the  woods.” 

Dec.  Ath.  Food  has  been  collected  and  cooked  for  my  trip.  I 
am  to  give  the  .Vshira  men  six  fathoms  of  cloth  each  to  go  with  me 
to  the  Apiugi  country  and  w'ait  for  me  there.  Olenda  giwe  mo 
a numerous  band,  including  tlmre  of  his  sons  to  accompany  me, 
Minsho,  Iguy,  and  Aiaguy,  the  latter  a very  common  name  here. 

It  rains  nearly  every  day,  and  every  few  days  we  have  tre- 
mendous storms  of  wiTid  and  rain.  All  the  rivers  are  swollen, 
and  the  prairie  looks  very'  green  and  Ix'autiful. 

We  set  out  on  Dec.  Oth.  Early  in  the  morning  Olenda  called 
us  around  him,  and  after  telling  his  sons  to  take  goixl  cai-e  of 
me,  the  venerahle  old  man  procecdixl  formally  to  ble.ss  us,  wishing 
us  good  success.  It  was  a touching  scene.  At  the  close  ho 
t(X)k  a sugarcane,  bit  a j>iece  of  the  pith,  and  spat  a little  of  the 
juic!C  in  the  hand  of  each  one  of  the  party,  at  the  .same  time 
blowing  on  the  hand.  'I'lien  he  said  soleinnly,  “ Let  all  have 
good  sjiecd  with  you,  and  let  it  be  as  smooth  (pleasant)  as  tin? 
breath  1 blow  on  your  hand.”  Then  3Iin.sho  receivetl  the  cane, 
which  he  is  to  bring  back. 

I found  tlijit  the  pniirie  was  much  more  swainjy  to  the  east- 
ward, towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  than  I had  su[)poscd.  ^Ve  had 
to  walk  through  much  mud,  and  often  to  wade  through  consider- 
able pcxils  and  swamps  of  standing  water,  produccsl  by  the 
constant  heavy  rains.  In  one  of  tliese  swamps  wo  had  to  wade 
up  to  our  middles  in  muihly  water,  and  some  of  the  party  slipj>ed 
<lown  on  the  roots  with  which  tin;  bottoin  is  covered. 

The  forest  iwyond  the  lino  of  the  prairie  is  also  iidiabited.  M’e 
pas.si'd  over  a dozen  village.s,  the  jwople  of  which  floi’kcd  out  to 
see  the  “ white  spirit.”  They  were  all  Ashira. 

Towanls  noon  we  approached  the  Ovigui  Kiver,  a mountain- 
torrent,  which  was  to  Ik?  crossed  by  a nide  and  very  dangerous 
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bridpru.  This  bridge  I Itml  dreaded  all  day,  and  when  at  last  I 
saw  it  I was  by  no  means  reinsured.  The  stream  was  alwiit 
thirty  yards  Avide,  and  ritshed  through  the  forest  overflowing  its 
banks.  The  waters  were  very  swift,  and  I saw  that  even  a good 
swimmer  would  bo  helpless  here,  and  would  soon  be  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  fallen  trees  which  jutted  out  in  every  direction. 
Now  I swim  but  very  little. 

The  bridge  was  a complicated,  shaky  structure,  of  which  the 
engraving  tvill  give  the  reader  some  id<*a. 


Uuik  lirUlge  over  Lite 


It  appears  that  the  Ovigui  had  its  bed,  till  some  years  ago,  not 
here,  but  some  hundreds  of  yards  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a 
trick  that  some  of  the  mountain-streams  of  Africa  have.  Now  in 
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the  new  bed  stood  eertain  trees  wliicli  native  ingenuity  snweonld 
bo  used  as  tbc  ]>iers  for  a bridge.  In  this  place  two  tree.s, 
standing  eaeb  about  seven  or  eight  yards  from  one  side,  were 
ehos('n.  Other  trees  opposite  on  the  banks  were  so  cut  as  to  fall 
into  these,  'riius  were  formed  two  portions  of  the  bridge,  and 
these,  though  snfifieicmtly  rude,  were  not  seriously  bad  for  a 
traveller.  It  now  remained  to  unite  the  still  open  spaee  in  the 
centre,  between  the  two  “ piers,”  and  here  came  the  tug.  Unable 
to  transport  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  they  had  thrown  across  this 
chasm  a long,  slender,  bending  limb,  which  sagged  down  in  the 
midille  until,  when  it  boro  a man’s  weight,  its  centre  w.is  thrc'c 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rushing  tide.  Of  course  no  one 
could  walk  on  this  without  assistance,  so  a couple  of  strong  vines 
had  been  strung  across  for  balustrades;  but  as  these  vines  were  of 
necessity  so  slack  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  bamljoo,  they  were 
of  tlie  very  slightest  assistance. 

]\Iy  heart  failetl  me  as  I stood  hx)king  at  this  breakneck 
concern.  To  add  to  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  the  scene, 
Jlinsho  told  me  that  this  was  a much  better  crossing  than  some 
others  they  bad  lower  down,  but  admitted  that  even  here  some 
half-dozen  of  their  people  had  been  drowned  within  a year. 

1 watched  the  party  crossing  with  great  interest.  One  man 
slipped  when  midway,  b)it  luckily  recovered  himself.  He 
dropjH'd  only  a box  of  mine  containing  two  pairs  of  shoes. 
Another,  who  was  carrying  a gun,  so  narrowly  escaped  falling  as 
to  drop  that,  which  was  also  swept  off  and  lost.  ^leantinie 
1 wondered  if  I should  follow  in  the  wake  of  my  shoes  and  gun. 

At  last  all  were  across  but  5Iin.sho.  I had  stripped  to  my 
shirt  and  trousers,  and  sot  out  on  my  trial,  followed  by  Jlinsho, 
who  had  a vague  idea  that  if  I slipped  he  miffAf  catch  me.  It 
was  an  unpleasant  suspense  in  every  way  ; and  as  I crossed  the 
centre  part,  and  felt  the  current  beating  against  my  logs  and 
almast  seeming  to  bave  a hold  on  me,  with  purpose  to  drag  me 
away,  I vowed  I would  never  try  such  navigation  again. 
However,  I managed  to  hold  on  to  the  vine  and  drag  my- 
self up,  very  weak  and  pale  with  excitement,  but  outwardly 
necessarily  calm,  as  it  would  not  do  to  let  these  natives  see 
me  make  a diflicnlty  of  anUbing  they  could  do. 

Again  we  ])lunged  into  the  primeval  forests  of  elmny,  bar- 
wood,  India-rubber  vines,  and  other  stnuige  woods.  After  alwnt 
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two  milfis  of  travel  we  came  to  a curious  little  utrip  of  ]irairie, 
which  was  five  or  six  inih'S  Ion",  but  only  a few  hundnsl  yards 
wide.  This  they  calle<l  Odjiolo,  but  they  could  not  tell  me  its 
origin.  It  was  not  inhabited. 

A few  miles  farther  on  the  path  led  over  a curious  steep  mount 
called  Mount  Ocoucou.  AVo  had  to  climb  the  almost  j>erpen- 
dicular  sides,  and  I had  b i gnisp  branches  nr  vines  ns  I ascended 
the  face  of  this  high  hill.  Having  surmounted  that  and  three 
others,  with  intervening  plains  and  valley.s,  all  covered  with  dense 
forests,  we  at  la.st  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  another  little 
purling  mountain-brook  which  skirted  the  base  of  our  last  hill, 
the  Alouiny.  Here  we  lit  fires,  built  shtdters,  and  camped  for 
the  night.  This  day  we  made  but  twenty  miles,  fifteen  of  which 
were  due  east. 

Dec.  "th.  As  we  advance  the  country  l)ccomes  more  rugged 
and  mounbiinoiis.  On  every  side  brooks  and  rills  and  small 
streams  are  wending  their  way  down  to  the  Ovigni,  or  towards 
the  Apingi  river,  and  very  fre(juently  we  have  to  march  along 
the  bed  of  a purling  brook,  the  only  way  which  the  broken  and 
rocky  country  alTords  us.  This  day  was  exceeiliugly  trying  for 
our  feet.  We  picked  our  way  through  a forest  dense  and  gloomy, 
every  step  obstructeil  by  rocks  and  broken  ground.  This  is 
evidently  the  favourite  haunt  of  gorilla,  yeveral  times  during 
the  day  we  heard  his  roar  in  the  distance.  We  heard  also  the 
cry  of  a ushiego  mbouve  at  a little  distance,  and  starte<l  in 
pursuit,  but  the  animal  made  its  escape,  having  probably  heard 
U.S.  At  the  fo<jt  of  a tree  we  found  some  leafy  branches  gathered, 
while  in  another  tree  was  a shelter  completed.  Ho  doubt  a pair 
hud  been  at  work  together.  The  negroes  hero  told  me  also  that 
these  apes  work  in  pains,  Iwth  collecting  branches,  and  the  male 
building  the  shelter  when  the  material  is  brought  together,  while 
the  female  carries  it  up  to  him. 

Judging  from  his  crj’,  one  of  the  gorillas  we  heard  in  the 
afternoon  seemed  to  be  so  near  that  I was  temptfsl  to  hunt  liim 
up.  He  proved  fartlier  oft’  than  any  of  us  thought.  We 
wandered  nearly  three-ijuurters  of  an  hour  through  tlic  forest 
before  we  reached  him.  His  almost  incessant  roars,  which 
seemed  to  denote  that  h(^  was  enraged  at  something,  gave  us  a 
good  clue  to  his  whereabouts. 

I find  that  I <lo  iu>t  get  accustomed  U)  the  roar  of  the  gorilla. 

2 F 
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Notwithstnndinf;  the  numhers  I have  hunted  and  shot,  it  is  still 
an  awfnl  sound  to  me.  The  loiiff  reverberations,  cominj'  from 
his  potenfeous  chest ; the  vindictive  hark  witli  \vhi<4i  eaeli  roar 
is  begun ; the  hollow  monotone  of  the  first  e.vplosiou,  all  are 
awe-inspiring,  and  proclaim  this  bea.st  the  monarch  of  these 
forests. 

AVhen  the  animal  became  aware  of  our  approach  he  at  once 
came  towards  us,  uttering  a succession  of  the  short  bark -like  yells 
which  denote  his  rage,  and  which  have  a peculiarly  horrible 
effect.  They  remind  one  only  of  the  inarticulate  ravings  of  a 
maniac. 

Balancing  his  huge  heavy  body  with  his  arms  the  animal  came 
towards  us,  every  few  moments  stopping  to  beat  his  bn'nst,  and 
throwing  his  head  back  to  utter  his  tremendous  roar.  His  fierce 
gloomy  eyes  glared  upon  us  ; the  short  hair  was  rapidly  agitated, 
and  the  wrinkled  face  seemed  contorted  with  rage.  It  was  like 
a very  devil,  and  I do  not  wonder  at  the  superstitious  ten-or  with 
which  the  natives  regard  it. 

His  manner  of  approach  gave  me  once  more  an  opportunity 
to  see  with  how  much  difficulty  ho  supports  himself  in  the  erect 
jiosture.  His  short  and  slender  legs  are  not  able  firmly  to 
sustain  the  vast  body.  They  totter  beneath  the  weight,  and  tJie 
walk  is  a sort  of  waddle,  in  which  the  long  arms  are  used,  in  a 
clumsy  way,  to  Inilanco  the  bmly  and  keep  up  the  ill-sustained 
eciuilibrium.  Twice  he  sat  down  to  roar,  evidcjitly  not  trustinjg 
himself  to  this  exertion  while  standing. 

My  gun  was  fresh  loaded,  and  could  bo  depended  upon,  so  I 
stootl  in  advance.  I waited,  as  the  negro  rule  is,  till  the  huge 
Ixtast  was  within  six  yards  of  me  ; then,  as  he  once  more  stopjxid 
to  roar,  delivered  my  fire,  and  brought  him  down  on  his  face 
dead. 

It  proved  to  be  a male,  full  grown,  but  young.  His  huge 
canine  tusks,  his  claw-like  hands,  the  immense  development  of 
muscle  on  Ids  arms  and  breast,  his  whole  apjKiarance,  in  fact, 
l>roclaimed  a giant  strength.  There  is  enough  likeness  to 
humanity  in  this  beast  to  make  a dead  one  an  awful  sight,  even 
to  accustomed  eyes,  as  mine  were  by  this  time.  I never  quite 
felt  that  matter-of-course  indifference,  or  that  sensation  of 
triumph  which  the  hunter  has  when  a good  shot  has  brought  him 
a head  of  his  choice  game.  It  was  as  though  I had  killed  s<jme 
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monstrous  creation,  which  yet  had  something  of  humanity  iu  it. 
Well  as  I knew  that  this  was  an  error,  I could  not  help  the 
feeling. 

* This  animal  was  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  In  the  evening, 
Jliusho  lirought  in  a young  female  ho  had  shot,  which  measured 
three  feet  eight  inches. 

As  we  advanced,  the  scemery  became  even  more  grand  and 
picturesque.  We  were  already  on  a high  plain  or  table-land,  but 
our  route  led  us  continually  to  higher  levels  by  regular  grada- 
tions of  ascent.  .Some  of  the  hills  we  had  to  surmount  were  from 
two  to  three  thou.sand  feet  high.  The  liigher  we  got,  the  vaster 
Ix'came  the  piles  and  boulders  of  quartz  and  granite,  which  seem 
to  have  been  scattered  over  the  face  of  all  this  country  by  some 
vast  convulsion  of  nature  ages  ago. 

The  scenery  was  alrfwly  Alpine.  It  lacked  only  the  snow- 
capped peaks,  of  which  I have  not  yet  met  any.  This  country  is 
very  abundantly  watered,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  some 
considerable  streams.  One  of  these  wo  traced  upwards  for  several 
miles,  as  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  some  huge  hills  which  we  hird 
to  ascend  one  after  another.  The  highest  peaks  of  this  range 
were  called  the  Kayambi  and  the  Boundou,  and  another  called 
the  Okoukoue.  Where  we  crossed  the  stream  finally  it  was 
aljout  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide.  It  is  called  the 
Louvendji. 

Passing  this,  we  cam(!  at  sunset  to  a bando — a traveller’s  lionse 
— a Hide  shelter  left  by  Ibnner  caravans  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill 
called  Koungou. 

'The  bando  was  occupied  by  a pirty  of  Apingi,  who,  when  they 
saw  me,  instantly  ran  oft',  very  much  senred.  It  was  only  after 
many  persuasions  that  they  could  be  brought  back.  Presently  a 
tremendous  tornado  came  up,  followed  by  rain,  which  made  us 
glad  we  had  reached  shelter.  Such  storms  frequently  do  great 
damage  to  the  woods,  and  are  very  dangerous  to  travellers,  as 
trees  are  U[)rootcd,  and  branches  fall  on  every  side. 

The  bando  here  was  roofed  with  peculiar  and  very  large  leaves 
from  two  trees,  which  are  called  here  the  shayghayray  and  the 
quaygayray. 

To-day  we  travelled  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a general 
direction  of  east. 

Dec.  Sth.  This  day  the  country  was  less  wild,  and  the  hills 
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very  few.  We  a<iw  in  the  di.staiiee  aJwut  inlddiiy  some  Bnkaliu 
villages,  siliiatwl  on  a little  prairie,  but  iny  jwople  were  afniid  to 
approach  them.  No  j>ersuasions  of  mine  would  induce  them  to 
go  near.  They  were  afraid,  Slinsho  said,  of  trouble  with  the 
Bakalai,  who  are  here  a warlike  people,  and  we  encamped  on  the 
border  of  the  pmirie. 

Dec.  \)th.  La.st  night,  fortunately  for  mo,  it  was  clear  and  bright 
starlight.  About  midnight  our  camp  was  awakened  by  a 
' tremendous  roaring,  and  jumping  up,  I saw  in  the  plain  before 
me  a grand  and  exciting  scene.  A wild  buffalo  had  l>een 
wandering  in  the  woods,  and  a leoj)ard  had  lea|(pd  upon  him. 
The  jK)or  animal  rushed,  with  roar  after  roar  of  agony  and  fright, 
into  and  across  the  ])lain,  vainly  plunging  and  strivitig  to  loose 
the  claws  of  his  enemy,  who  sat  upon  his  hump,  and  wa.s  as  we 
could  see,  sucking  the  blocMl  from  his  neck.  The  poor  beast 
doubtless  fell  a victim  to  the  leopard,  whose  attack  is  gimerally 
fatal.  It  was  a splendid  sight,  though  it  lasted  but  for  a few 
miuutes.  This  is  the  second  scene  of  the  kind  which  I have 
been  favoured  with. 

This  day,  and  also  the  next  (10th),  we  journeyed  along  to  the 
eastward,  hurried  onward  by  a lack  of  food.  As  usual  in  Africa, 
all  the  provisions  wo  could  carry  could  not  be  made  to  last  above 
three  days. 

As  we  were  walking  along  through  some  grass,  I esune  sud- 
(h.'uly  upon  a largo  s()eciiueii  of  the  most  poisonous  serjwnt 
occurring  in  this  part  of  Africa : the  Evhidiia  nasicomin.  This 
and  a species  of  ruija  are  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes.  I saw 
it,  fortunately,  when  a few  feet  from  it,  and,  as  it  is  a sluggish 
Ijcast  and  slow  of  movement,  I had  time  to  fire  and  kill  it 
before  it  could  make  a sj)ring.  Fortunately,  I did  not  destroy 
the  head,  and  had  therefore  an  opjwrtunity  to  examine  its  really 
enormous  poison-fangs,  which  lay  iml)eddetl  in  the  sheaths  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth. 

The  habits  of  this  .serpent  make  it  dangerous  to  the  incautious 
tinveller.  It  does  not  climb  trees,  ns  do  most  African  S('rpi!nfs, 
but  lies  in  the  grass,  or  in  little  open  sjjaces  in  the  w<x>d8,  in  a 
state  (jf  semitorpidity.  It  leaj)s  with  a quick  motion  when 
excited,  anil  is  not  easily  seared  by  ajiproaehing  noises.  It  is 
short — few,  I should  say,  reach  tiven  I'oiu'  feet  in  length — but 
very  stout,  some  s|x!eimens  1 killed  being  six  and  eight  inches 
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in  their  p:rente.><t  diamefa^r.  It  is  splendidly  marked,  and  on 
eaeli  side  of  tho  flat  larfri'  nnizzle  it  ha.s  three  horny  projec- 
tion.s ; the  ])osterior  one  is  situated  over  the  nostril,  and  is  the 
lar<r('st.  Tho  head  is  trianp;idnr,  the  nostrils  very  larpe,  the  tail 
short  and  {wiiitwl.  The  natives  say  that  its  bite  causes  sure, 
and  almost  instant  and  jwinful  death.  They  hold  it  in  great 
fear. 

On  the  afternoon  of  tho  10th,  as  wo.  were  passing  through  a 
dense  wood,  we  hoard  people  talking  not  far  from  us,  and  pre- 
sently we  stood  liefore  Ilemandji,  the  king  of  the  Apingi  tribe. 
He  was  a fine-looking  old  negro.  At  sight  of  me  ho  and  his 
company  at(S)d  silent  and  amazed  for  a few  minutes,  looking  at 
us.  Then  the  king  began  on  a sudden  to  dance  alsjut  in  a 
most  unroyal  and  crazy  manner,  shouting  again  and  again,  “ The 
spirit  has  come  to  .see  me ! the  spirit  has  come  to  see  my 
country ! ” 

When  he  was  a little  jweified  he  told  us  ho  came  to  fish,  and 
must  now  go  for  his  wives,  whom  he  had  sent  on  liefore,  and 
who  had  food.  Wo  were  directed  to  go  on  to  a bando  not  far 
off,  whither  he  would  return  for  the  night,  as  his  town  was  too 
distant. 

We  wont  on,  hoping  that  the  women  would  have  food  for  us. 
Meantime  night  came  on  ; it  grew  darker  and  darker ; and  as 
wo  did  not  yet  reach  our  rendezvous,  and  I was  half-famished,  I 
pushed  ahead,  to  try  if  I could  not  kill  a stray  gazelle  for  supper. 
Presently  I thought  I perceived  an  animal  a little  off  the  path, 
and,  stej)ping  towards  it,  suddeidy  pitched  head  foremost  into  an 
elephant-trap,  a hole  about  eight  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide  and 
ten  deep ; a wTetched  place,  where  I lay  helpless,  momentarily 
expecting  to  see  some  huge  serpent  fall  on  the  top  of  me. 
I cried  out  lustily,  and  fortunately  was  heard  by  my  pcoj)le 
and  dragged  out  with  a creeper,  which  they  cut  and  let  down  to 
me. 

In  these  holes  the  .\pingi  catch  their  elephants.  I saw  many 
of  thtm  aftorw'ards.  They  are  ingeniously  covered  with  brush 
and  leaves,  but  are  evident  enough  to  a man  who  has  once  seen 
or  fallen  into  one. 

Finally  wo  reached  the  olako,  and  when  Rcmandji  came  he 
had  but  a few  fish  to  eat,  therefore  we  j>oor  half-faniLshed  fellows 
had  to  go  to  sleep  supixjrless.  All  night  we  endured  torments 
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indescribable  from  musquitoes,  which  must  be  of  a new  kind, 
for  their  sting  was  like  that  of  a bee.  In  the  morning  our 
l)odies  were  swollen  us  though  we  had  been  beaten  all  over. 
Smoke  and  fire  seemed  to  have  no  effect  U{x>n  them.  I never 
suffered  such  torture  in  my  life. 

The  ne.xt  morning  we  started  off  again,  and,  after  a three' 
hours’  march,  came  at  last,  by  a sudden  opening  of  the  forest, 
ujion  a magnificent  stream,  tin!  llcmbo  Apingi.  It  was  much 
larger  than  I had  been  led  to  expect — about  thn.-e  hundi-ed  and 
fifty  yanls  wide,  as  fur  as  I could  guess,  and  evidently  a con- 
siderable body  of  water.  As  I stood,  in  amazement  and  delight, 
looking  down  ujxm  the  l>eautiful  stream,  whoso  waters  were  gliding 
down  towards  the  great  sea,  a tremendous  cheer  from  a crowd 
which  had  quickly  collected  about  me  announced  to  the  people  on 
the  other  side,  where  the  villages  wen-,  that  “ the  white  man  ” 
had  come.  The  cheer  was  res|X)nded  to  by  gathering  crowds  on 
the  op|XJsite  bank,  and  pre.sently  some  exceedingly  frail,  narrow 
canoes  and  several  rafts  were  pushed  across  to  ferry  us  over. 
The  Apingi  have  villages  only  on  tlie  farther  bank  of  the  river. 

I got  into  a canoe,  which  was  matiagisl  by  the  .\pingi  boatmen 
with  much  skill.  The  Ashira  know  nothine:  of  Imatin".  The 
rafts  were  comjwsedof  several  logs  tied  together.  Their  motion 
was  very  slow. 

The  shouting  continued  until  I was  safely  housed  in  the 
largest  house  in  the  town.  Tliis  was  a little  hut,  with,  for- 
tunately, a piazza  in  front ; for,  when  I had  se(;ured  my  goods 
inside,  there  was  scarce  room  for  me  to  turn. 

Presently  Remandji  came  to  me,  followed  by  all  the  old  men 
of  his  town  and  the  chiefs  from  neighbouring  villages.  He 
brought  me  two  dozen  fowls,  and  some  bunches  of  plantains, 
and  baskets  of  cassava,  which  being  laid  at  my  feet,  he  addressed 
me,  saying,  “I  have  beheld  what  our  forefathers  nevc^r  saw, 
what  I never  saw  l)efore.  I bid  welcome  to  thee,  oh  white 
man!  oh  spirit!  I thank  your  father,” turning  to  Minsho,  “for 
sending  this  spirit  to  me,  for  nothing  greater  could  haj)pen 
to  us.” 

Then  he  said,  “ Bo  glad,  oh  spirit ! and  eat  of  the  things  we 
give  thee.” 

Wherenjmn,  to  my  astonishment,  a slave  was  handed  over  to 
me  bound,  and  Remandji  said, “Kill  him  for yonr evening  meal ; 
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he  is  tender  and  fat,  and  you  must  l>o  hungry.”  It  took  me  a 
moment  to  recover  from  my  astonishment.  Then  I shook  my 
head,  sj)at  violently  on  the  ground,  and  made  Minsho  toll  them 
that  I abhorred  the  people  who  ate  luiman  flesh,  and  that  1 and 
ray  people  never  did  so. 

To  which  Kemandji  replie<l,  “ We  alway.s  heard  that  you  white 
men  eat  men.  Wliy  do  you  buy  our  people  ? Why  do  you 
come  from  nolwdy  know.s  where,  and  curry  oft’  our  men,  and 
women,  and  children?  Do  you  not  fatHui  tlunn  in  your  far 
country  and  eat  them  ? Therefore  I gave  you  this  slave,  that 
you  might  kill  him,  and  make  glad  your  heart.” 

It  was  a difficult  mattiT  to  e.xplain  to  the  king  that  he  was 
much  mistaken,  and  that  we  do  not  eat  our  slaves.  The  whole 
matter,  from  his  |)oint  of  view,  was  absunl.  “If  we  did  not  eat 
them,  what  did  we  want  them  for?”  was  his  incessant  question  ; 
nor  could  his  majesty  la',  by  any  skill  of  mine,  inducted  into 
the  mysteries  of  our  lalajur  system,  and  of  its  rules  of  demand 
and  supply. 

When  at  last  my  meal  was  cooked  and  served  for  me, 
Kemandji  came  in  to  taste  of  wliat  w’as  provided,  and  to  drink 
of  the  water  that  was  s<!t  for  me.  This  is  a custom  observed  in 
every  tribe  I have  visited,  and  is  to  show  the  guest  that  lie  nms 
no  ri.sk  of  being  poisoned.  Even  the  wives  taste  of  the  food 
they  set  before  their  husbands,  they  not  being  permitted  to  eat 
w ith  the  gentlemen  of  the  house. 

I may  add  here  that  the  negroes  have  no  prejudices  on  the 
subject  of  meat  which  has  died  a natural  death.  Even  if  it 
is  very  high  they  relish  it,  and  if  the  beast  1ms  died  of  disease, 
that  makes  no  odds  to  their  tolerant  stomachs. 

As  usual,  the  people  are  full  of  wonder  at  my  ajuiearanee. 
They  avoid  my  glance,  they  admire  my  wonderful  straight  hair, 
my  white  skin  (which  is  pretty  black  by  this  time),  and  my 
clothing ; and  at  last  several  urgently  requested  me  to  take  oft’ 
my  “f(s)t  coverings,”  that  they  might  see  if  I had  toes  like 
them. 

I asked  with  surprise  why  they  had  a doubt  upon  the  subject, 
and  was  then  informed  that  they  had  thought  perhaps  I was 
like  a people  far  away  in  the  interior,  whom  they  call  the 
SajHidi,  and  who  have  cloven  feet,  like  a bush-tleer. 

Now,  wherever  I have  Ik'cu  in  African,  I have  heard  this 
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IcPTiMul ; and  the  nation  called  Sapadi  are  always  located  in 
much  the  same  jilacc — in  Central  Equatorial  Africa.  At  Cajw 
liopcz  slaves  from  the  interior  had  told  me  of  such  a j)cople ; 
among  the  Cuinma  the  curious  legend  is  devoutly  believeal ; 
Qucngneza’.s  people  mentioned  them  ; and  now  these  Aj)ingi 
juDved  believers.  I always  questiomal  everybody  to  get  at  all 
thev  tliought  or  l>elieved  uism  the  subject, 

Kcmandji  immediately  called  one  of  his  slaves  and  a man  of 
the  Shimba  tribe,  Ixith  of  whom  declared  jK)sitiveIy,  and  with  a 
look  of  great  truthfulness,  that  they  had  seen  the  tSapadi ; that 
they  were  people,  black,  and  in  all  things  like  themselves,  oidy 
they  had  feet  split  like  a bush-deer’s. 

I a.sked  why  they  did  not  capture  the.se  people  and  send  them 
to  the  coa.st  as  slaves ; to  which  was  answered  that  they  were  so 
far  off  that  they  did  not  reach  to  them. 

That  there  was  a nation  clovenfooted  they  were  firmly  per- 
suaded, and  no  reasoning  could  shake  their  belief.  Indeed,  I 
8upjK)se  my  white  skin  and  straight  hair  were  quite  as  wonderful 
to  them  as  a Sapadi’s  cloven  fix)t. 

It  is  curious  that  wherever  I have  heard  of  this  people  thc>y 
have  had  the  same  name,  Sapadi.  But  the  negro  has  so  vivid 
an  imagination  that  all  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
superstition  arc  vain.  Some  fellow  may  have  dreamed  it,  and 
afterwards  infected  the  country  with  his  dream.  Among  the 
Gamma  many  people  believe  that  the  whites  who  make  the  cloth 
which  traders  bring  them  are  not  like  us,  but  a race  with  but 
one  eye,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

Bee.  KitA.  Ycsti.'rday  1 wound  my  musical-lsix  and  set  it  on 
an  Apingi  stool  in  the  street,  in  the  midst  of  a great  crowd  who 
had  come  in  to  see  “the  spirit.”  They  were  infinitely  surprised 
and  afraid  at  the  sweet  sounds,  and  particularly  when  I went 
away  from  it  and  left  it  to  play  alone.  They  looked  from  mo 
to  the  box,  and  back,  and  finally  e.xclaimed,  “ Lo ! the  devil 
speaks  to  him!”  3Iy  clock  is  kept  on  the  piazza,  and  its 
constant  tic-tac,  particularly  in  the  still  night,  when  it  c^m  bo 
heard  all  over  the  village,  seems  to  strike  them  with  awe. 
They  say  the  spirit  watches  over  me,  esjx'cially  when  I sleep, 
and  would  kill  any  one  who  should  try  to  injure  me  or  my 
[iroperty. 

Wlieii  they  saw  me  write  they  at  once  exclaimed  that  I was 
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iilwut  to  make  cloth,  and  this  was  the  pattern.  Whereupon 
ensued  a council  of  about  thirty  Apiii"i  eliicfs,  who.  after  due 
deliberation,  came  to,  Remand ji  at  their  head,  and  addressed 
me,  sayinfi,  “ Spirit,  you  are  our  king.  You  have  come  to  our 
country  to  do  us  good.  You  can  do  everything.”  And  then 
re(piested  that  I would  now  proceerl  to  make  for  them  a pile  of 
beads  as  high  as  the  highest  tree  in  the  village  (pointing  to  it), 
that  they  and  their  women  and  children  might  go  anil  take  as 
much  as  they  wishetL  Also  cloth,  and  brass  kettleis,  and  copjs'r 
rods,  and  guns,  and  powder.  And  all  the  people,  who  had 
gathered  around,  to  the  numbi!r  of  several  thousands,  to  listen, 
answered  “ Yo ! yo ! " as  a sign  of  approval. 

I saw  that  they  really  asked  in  gooil  faith,  and  had  no  doubt 
but  their  wishes  would  be  readily  fulfilled.  They  believed  fully 
that  I made  by  night  all  the  articles  which  I gave  thi'm  day 
after  day  in  return  for  fruits  and  fooil,  and  that  I hid  them  in 
the  forest  during  the  day,  to  he  produced  as  occasion  required. 
Nor  could  I convince  them  that  I had  not  the  power  to  make 
these  articles  by  a simple  operation  of  the  will.  It  was  a severe 
disappointment  to  all  who  had  gathered  from  many  miles  around 
to  witness  the  expected  miracle.  Mo.st  of  the  Apingi  chiefs  had 
come  hither  bringing  whole  villages  of  people  with  them,  who 
encamped  in  the  forest  in  such  numbers  that  starvation  soon 
began  to  apjiear  in  the  camp.  Even  an  .Vshango  chief  had 
come  from  a hundred  miles  eastward,  so  quickly  does  great 
news  travel,  bringing  some  of  his  people  to  carry  away  a share 
of  the  goods  which  I was  to  create  so  miniculously.  As  they 
approached,  the  faces  of  the  great  crowd  were  Ix^aming  with 
satisfaction,  and  they  had  so  little  doubt,  that  if,  indeed,  I had 
done  the  wonder  they  asked,  these  jxsjr  heathen  would  scarce 
have  been  surprised.  It  was  a most  strange  and  curious  scene 
to  me.  They  went  away  grieved,  because,  as  they  thought,  I 
refu.si“d  to  do  tlimn  a kindness. 

As  the  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  came  to  look 
at  me,  I got  a good  idea  of  them  without  going  about  myself. 
The  women  seem  to  be  very  fruitful,  more  so  than  with  any 
tribe  I have  before  seen  in  Africa  Almost  every  woman  I see 
has  thre-e  or  four  children.  Rut  they  are  hideously  ugly,  rather 
small,  compared  with  the  men,  and  tattooed  all  over  in  a manner 
which  they  think  lieautiful,  but  which  is  to  me  hidisms.  Hoth 
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men  and  women  file  their  teeth,  wliieh  pives  their  faces  a 
friphtfnlly  savage  apix'arance. 

In  colour  they  are  rather  a yellowish  black.  Indeed,  I have 
remarked  that,  in  alt  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  bounds  of 
the  Sahara  to  the  Apingi,  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  interior  are  much  lighter  than  the  people  of  the  seaboard 
and  the  plains  or  desert. 

On  the  17th  we  went  into  the  forest  to  construct  a traj)  for 
leoj)ards,  two  goats  having  disu|>pcared  the  night  before  from  a 
flock  belonging  tf*  Kemandji.  The  trap  was  a very  singidar 
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and  most  ingenious  structure.  They  cut  a great  many  sticks, 
which  were  firmly  put  into  the  ground  clo.se  together,  and  in 
two  lines  or  rows,  about  two  feet  apart.  To  make  them  more 
firm,  they  were  tietl  together  with  grape-vines,  and  then  more 
sticks  were  laid  acn>ss  the  top,  and  also  strongly  lashed  domi. 
One  end  of  the  row  was  left  open ; the  other  was  closed,  a 
live  goat  having  first  been  fastened  there.  This,  by  its  bleating, 
was  to  lure  the  leopard,  who,  crawling  into  this  eul  de  sac,  had 
not  sense  enough  to  get  out  again,  the  space  being  purposely 
made  too  narrow  to  admit  of  his  turning  round.  This  kind 
of  trap  is  also  usi-d  to  catch  the  small  gazelle  (ncheri),  and  other 
small  animals  of  the  wo(k1s  ; and  I afterwards  saw  such  traps 
for  the  smaller  beasts,  quite  a mile  long,  with  various  oj)cnings, 
all  turning  inward,  and  admitting,  but  not  emitting  the  bewil- 
dered j>rey. 

On  the  18th  I was  formally  invested  with  the  kendo,  which  is 
here,  also,  the  insignia  of  the  head-man  or  chief  niler.  Remand  ji 
put  the  kendo  over  my  shoulder,  which  gave  me  like  power  with 
himself.  It  wa.s  done  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd, 
who  shouted  out  their  approval,  and  promised  to  ol>ey  me. 
Remandji  stiid,  “ You  are  the  spirit,  whom  we  have  never  seen 
l)efore.  VVe  are  but  ptstr  people  when  we  see  you.  Y*ou  are 
of  those  whom  we  have  often  heard  of,  who  come  from  nolxxly 
knows  where,  and  whom  we  never  hoped  to  see.  You  are  our 
king  and  ruler ; stay  with  us  always.  We  love  you,  and  will  do 
what  you  wish.”  Whereupon  ensued  shouts  and  rejoicings ; palm- 
wine  was  intro<lueed,  and  a general  jollification  took  place,  in 
the  orthodox  fashion  at  coronations.  From  this  day,  therefore,  I 
may  call  myself  Du  Chaillu  the  First,  Iving  of  the  Apingi.  Few 
sovereigns  have  assumed  rule  with  so  general  approval  of  their 
subjects,  I imagine.  Of  course,  I would  not  submit  to  the  ill- 
usage  which  the  king  elect  has  to  undergo  here,  as  among  the 
Gatxion  or  other  tril)es,  before  his  investiture ; therefore  it  was 
omitted  in  my  case. 

The  kendo  used  here  is  rnatle  by  the  Shimba,  a trilie  still 
farther  east,  who  are  reputed  the  greatest  workers  in  iron  in  all 
this  region.  From  them  all  these  interior  tribes  obtain  the  few 
iron  articles  they  possess. 

This  country  is  full  of  jialm-trees,  of  the  kind  the  fniit  of  which 
yields  oil.  I never  saw  such  vast  quantities  of  palms,  all  hanging 
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full  of  ripe  nuts.  Thousands  of  tuns  of  oil  mifrlif  easily  he  niad(' 
here,  and  transported  on  rafts  hy  water  to  the  seaboard,  if 
oidy  the  trade  could  once  be  opened.  The  Apinp:i  (>at  the  nuts, 
and  seem  to  thrive  upon  them.  ludeeil,  I iueliue  to  the  belief 
that  this  nutritious  food  is  one  cause  of  the  sujterior  fertility  of 
the  Apiu;ri  women.  They  make  but  little  oil,  and  use  that 
chiefly  to  rub  on  their  heads  and  bodies.  The  Ashira  are  their 
only  customers,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  only  a few  ealabaslu's 
of  oil  annually,  for  which  they  pay  such  a trifle  that  it  is  not 
worth  their  while  to  make  it. 

They  are  fond  of  the  palm-wine,  and  go  out  regiilarly  into  the 
forest  to  obtain  it.  In  my  wanderings  and  hunt.s,  I often  sjiw  the 
calabash  hung  to  a tube  ins<‘rted  in  the  tree  ; the  owner  eonie.s 
for  it  early  in  the  morning,  and  generally  drinks  it  in  the  forest 
alone,  lest,  if  he  took  it  into  the  village,  some  thirsty  friend  might 
Ix'g  a drt>p.  They  do  not  kill  the  tree  to  get  the  juice,  as  do 
many  other  trilies.  'I'he  men  love  to  get  drunk.  I have  s<’eu 
half  the  men  in  a to\ni  drunk  at  the  same  time.  Ihit  it  must  l>e 
said  for  the  women  that  they  are  much  more  temperate,  though 
sometimes  they  also  get  drunk. 

The  women  have  a particular  form  of  tattooed  lines  which 
is  thought  most  beautiful.  A broad  stripe  i.s  drn\vn  from  the 
back  of  the  neck  along  the  shoulders,  across  the  breasts,  meeting 
in  an  acute  angle  in  the  hollow  of  the  chest.  Other  stripes  are 
drawn  in  curves  along  the  back,  and  from  the  breast  down  over 
the  ubtlomen.  The  moi-e  of  these  marks,  the  greater  is  the 
l)eauty.  They  are  permitted  to  wear  only  two  of  the  little 
srpinres  in  which  the  Aj)ingi  grass-cloth  is  made,  and  con.se- 
(juently,  go  nearly  naked,  while  their  husbands  are  often  fully 
covered.  I cannot  divine  the  origin  of  tliis  custom  ; but  it  ha.s 
niblied  the  women  of  any  remnant  of  modesty  whiidi  exists 
naturally  in  other  tribes.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  a trace 
left,  and  yet  are  not  lewd  or  forward.  Ibunandji’s  head-wife  or 
queen,  a rather  pretty  young  woman,  after  the  A]iingi  custom, 
came  with  her  husband  one  day  to  ser;  me.  I gave  her  a piece 
of  bright  cotton  cloth,  which  delighted  her  so  mtxc.h  that  she 
immediately  began,  to  my  great  ilismay,  to  disrobe  herself,  in 
oriler  to  put  on  my  presiuit.  But  when  she  had  reduced  herself 
to  a state  of  nature*,  something  else  of  my  g(XMls  attracted  her 
attention,  and  she  began  to  talk  and  hsik  around  her  with  the 
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most  complete  unconcern  for  some  time,  before  she  Iwthoufrht 
li»!r  of  the  neglecte<l  elotli,  with  which  she  enilued  liei’self  very 
leisurely. 

I hiwl  a little  adventure  with  another  of  the  women.  The 
kill!!,  on  my  arrival,  signified  to  me,  with  the  usual  liberality  of 
African  kings,  that  any  of  his  wives,  or  any  of  anybody  else’s 
wives  that  pleased  my  eyes,  I was  requested  to  consider  my  own. 
I,  of  course,  replied  that  in  our  country  we  did  not  marry  in  this 
off-hand  way;  which  he  could  not  at  all  understand.  As,  however, 
the  women  an;  the  hoase'keejxjrs,  when  I was  settled  a little  I 
chose  one  of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  that  I «»w,  and  instalhsl 
her  as  my  housekeeper,  cook,  and  maid  of  all  work.  For  two 
or  three  days  all  went  well.  15ut  one  morning  I was  waited 
upon  by  a deputation  of  men  and  women,  who  hailed  me  with 
much  joy  as  their  relative  ; thankwl  me  for  the  honour  I had 
done  them  in  taking  tlieir  relative  to  wife ; and  gravely  asked 
me  for  presents  to  make  their  hearts  glad  on  such  a joyful 
occasion. 

I confess  that  for  once  I lost  my  temper.  I took  a .stick  and 
drove  my  new  relatives  out  of  the  village,  {lacked  off  my  slan- 
dering housekeeper  after  them,  and  heaj)ed  all  the  abuse  U{X)U 
them  I was  master  of  in  Apingi.  They  fled  with  the  utmost 
consternation. 

When  I told  Remandji  of  the  affair,  he  laughed  and  said, 
“ You  see — why  don’t  you  take  my  advice  ? ” 

The  A{)ingi  are,  for  Africans,  a very  industrious  {leople.  The 
juen  do  some  work  here,  and  this  is  an  extraordinary  sight  in 
Western  Africa.  They  uso  the  fibrous  {larts  of  the  leaf  of  a 
palm,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  lu^re,  to  make  a fine 
grass-cloth,  for  which  they  are  noted  among  all  the  tribes.  It 
is  called  mbongo  wlien  in  s({uares,  and,  by  tlie  tedious  course  of 
trade  from  tribe  to  tribe,  comes  even  to  the  sea.shore.  Tlie 
other  trilx's  farther  eastward  also  make  this  cloth.  They  told 
me  that  this  palm  (which  is  a new  .s{)ecies  not  familiar  to  me) 
j)crished  wlien  it  liad  once  borne  seed.  Though  found  growing 
wild,  it  is  also  {ilanted  about  all  their  houses,  and  along  with 
some  fruit-trees  which  they  rear,  is  property  which  only  the 
owner  may  use. 

'I’he  holding  of  i)ro{)crty  in  trees  of  any  kind  is  something  new 
to  me  in  Africa,  and  shows  that  the  A{)iugi  have  made  a very 
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imjiortant  step  in  advance  of  the  Bakalai  and  Shekiani,  and  all 
the  other  tribes  I have  met.  Moreover,  an  Apintfi  village  stand.s 
and  remains  in  the  same  place,  at  least  for  a lonp;  time.  'J’hey  are 
a settle<l  jK-ople,  and  need  only  flocks  and  cattle  to  make  them 
a very  prosperinfr  nation.  Amon"  the  other  tribes  described  in 
this  book,  a town  is  only  a temporary  restiiipj-place,  abandoned 
at  the  first  death  ; land  and  trees,  of  whatever  kind,  are  free  to 
anyone;  and  even  with  the  Jlpougwe  of  the  Gaboon,  who  have 
long  lanm  under  trading  influence,  though  they  cannot  affonl 
to  remove  a whole  town,  the  house  in  which  a man  has  died  is 
d(;stroyed,  never  to  be,  raised  again  on  the  same  spot.  The 
reader  will  aj)]>reeiate  the  delight  with  which  I hailed  a |)ct>- 
ple  who  live  on  the  same  spot  for  several  generations ; who 
cultivate  and  acknowledge  private  proj>erty  in  trees ; and  who 
make  cloth. 

The  men  are  the  weavers  among  the  Apiugi.  The  loom  is 
a complicated  instrument,  much  resembling  that  used  by  the 
Ashira,  who  have,  no  doubt,  got  it  from  these  neighlsairs  of 
theirs.  'I'lie  loom  is  stretched  under  the  ]>ia/.za  of  the  house, 
and  it  is  a vei-y  pretty  and  cheering  sight,  ns  one  walks  along 
the  street,  to  see  a immber  of  busy  weavers  weaving  this  fine 
and  very  u.seful  cloth. 

The  A[iingi  have  the  reputation  of  making  the  st)fte.st  grass- 
cloth  in  all  this  region.  >^me  of  their  coloured  patterns  are 
very  pretty.  The  pieces,  owing  to  the  short  staple  of  the  fibre 
used,  and  their  inability  to  give  it  a longer  twist,  are  never  more 
than  three  feet  long  by  about  two  wide.  To  work  in  colours, 
they  first  dye  the  threads,  and  very  ingeniously  work  them  in 
in  the  weaving.  It  is  a day’s  work  to  make  one  plain  square  ; 
and  to  make  one  of  the  coloured  ones  takes  two,  and  sometimes 
three  days.  The  square  is  about  two  feet  long  and  eightoen 
inches  in  width.  When  sent  otf  to  be  sold  tlu»y  are  tied  ujt  in 
packages  of  twenty  or  thirty.  In  this  shape  they  find  their  way 
even  down  to  the  coast,  and  arc  everywhere  used  for  garments, 
and  also  for  musquito-bars.  My  bars  were  always  of  this  stufl'. 
The  natives  prefer  it  to  our  common  tra<le-cotton8 ; and  here,  in 
Apingi-land,  the  people  ilid  not  care  to  exchange  their  cloth  tor 
mine,  for  which  1 did  not  blame  them. 

Tt)  make  a ndengui  several  of  the  udx)ngo  pieces  are  sewed 
together  with  grass  thread  anil  a wooden  ueetlle,  and  the  sewing 
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is  done  quite  as  neatly  n.s  ours.  The  men  are  the  tailors.  From 
.six  to  nine  cloths  go  to  a ndengni.  The  dandies  among  the 
Apingi  wear  sometimes  a cloth  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  more 
for  ornament  than  use.  The  women  are  strictly  restricted  to 
the  very  moderate  costume  I have  already  descnlxid. 

18th.  Yesterday  I told  Kemandji  I wanted  to  go  on  a 
leopard-hunt.  He  immediately  brouglit  me  a man  who  had  a 
fetich  which  enabled  him  to  kill  leopards  ud  libitum,  and  without 
personal  danger.  I laughed.  The  man  said,  “ Laugh,  oh  white 
man  ! but  you  will  see.” 

He  went  through  a mass  of  coremonie.s,  then  told  me  I must 
not  accomjMiny  him,  but  that  next  day  I should  see  a leopanl. 
H is  big  mouda  would  help  him. 

This  morning  he  started,  and  to  my  surprise,  came  in  in  the 
aftenioon  with  a handsome  leopard.  He  asked  so  much  for  tlie 
skin,  which  they  value  for  ornaments,  that  I would  not  buy  it. 
I suppose  they  must  be  plentiful  in  the  forest,  and  shall  go  out 
and  kill  for  myself. 

The  strip  of  skin  cut  from  the  heaxl  along  the  spine  to  the  tail 
is  used  here  as  a war-l>elt,  after  being  charmed  by  the  fetich- 
man  or  ouganga.  This  makes  the  wearer  invulnerable,  they  say. 
Xo  spear,  or  arrow,  or  bullet  can  hit  a man  who  has  such  a belt 
on.  Of  course,  as  only  one  belt  can  be  made  from  each  skin, 
• and  nothing  but  a leopard’s  skin  will  answer,  these  bear  a high 
price,  every  warrior  placing  a great  account  upon  his  personal 
safety. 
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liible-remling — The  Negroes  are  frightened  ami  nm  away  — The  Ccronumy  of 
n<mgi) — Its  ImiKirtanee  — Curious  l’ha.se  of.^friean  Slavery  — I’reiaratioiis 
to  luicend  the  liiver  — Apiiigi  Villages  — Fetiches  — Suiierstitions  — Spiders 

— Curious  Maimer  of  Catching  their  Prey  — New  Animals  — Capsiaed  — 
Putrid  Corpse  in  a Village  — Curious  Manner  of  Burial  — lA'ave  the  River 

— The  Region  beyond  — Return  to  Kemaiidji’a  Town  — Explore  the  Moun- 
tains— The  Isogo  — Beyond  the  Isogo  — Ultima  Tliule  — My  Shoes  give 
out  — Starvation  — Great  Suffering  — Shoot  a Gorilla  — lllnes.s  — Home- 
sick— The  Return  to  the  Seashore  — Etita;  a very  singular  Disease  — 
'ITie  Remaiy  — Heavy  Rains  — An  uncomforlablo  Night — Fierce  Attack 
of  Bashikouay  Ants  — Difference  of  Seasons  — Arrival  in  Uiagauo  — Close. 

December  llK/t  was  Sunday  by  my  aevount.  I sat  in  my  lint 
and  read  tlie  Bible,  and  a great  crowd  came  around  atid  watched 
me  with  wondering  eyes.  I exjilained  to  them  that  when  1 
read  it  it  wa.s  as  though  Goil  talked  with  me.  Then,  to  gratify 
them,  I road  aloud,  and  afterwards  tried  to  explain  to  them 
something  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Presently  I let  ihe  leaves 
of  the  book  slip  through  my  hands  to  show  them  how  many 
there  were.  To  my  gi-eat  surprise,  the  little  noise  I thus  made 
seemed  to  frighten  them  very  much.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
crowd,  Remandji  and  all,  had  di.sajipeared,  with  symptoms  of 
the  greate.st  terror.  JI)'  first  effort  to  speak  to  them  the  Wortl 
of  (lod  seemed  to  meet  with  little  success. 

By-and-by  I pei-suaded  some  to  come  back,  and  they  told  me 
that  the  noise  I made  was  like  that  made  by  their  spirit.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  I had  some  communication  with  Ococoo, 
who  is  their  chief  spirit. 

To-day  many  people  returned  to  their  villages  disappointed 
that  I did  not  make  for  them  cloth,  copper,  and  iron,  wliicli 
nothing  will  convince  them  that  I cannot  make  in  great  jirofu- 
sion  by  a mere  effort  of  the  will. 

On  the  ‘20th,  a.s  I was  speaking  with  Remandji,  a man  came 
and  laid  his  hands  on  the  chiefs  head.  He  said,  “Father,  I 
want  to  si'rvo  you.  I choose  you  for  my  muster,  and  will  never 
return  to  my  old  master.” 

This  ceremony  is  culled  bonyo,  and  is  a emdous  phase  of 
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African  slavery.  It  obtains  more  or  less  in  all  the  tribes,  \^^len 
a slave  gets  bard  treatment  from  his  master,  and  has  reason  to 
bo  dissatisfied,  he  slips  off  to  another  village  and  chooses  for 
himself  a new  master.  This  man  is  obliged  to  aecept  and  pro- 
tect him.  lie  cannot  refuse.  Nor  is  any  “palaver”  made  on 
this  iiecount.  No  one,  for  instance,  could  hold  Remandji  re- 
sjwnsible  for  this  act.  He  may  even  visit  immediately  the  village 
from  which  the  slave  has  run  away ; only  the  slave  himself  must 
not  go  back  thither,  else  ho  exposes  himself  to  be  reclaimed. 
The  bongo  is  given  always  to  a person  of  another  village,  and 
tilways  to  one  of  another  family  or  elan  in  the  same  tribe.  The 
t»'c;huical  term  is  to  “ boat  bongo,”  in  allusion  to  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  This  singular  custom  has  a marked  influence  on  the 
condition  of  tlie  slaves,  who  have  always  open  to  them  this  legi- 
timate and  tolerably  easy  avenue  of  escape  from  tyranny.  It 
jtrevents  families  being  separated,  in  particular,  for  nothing  will 
make  a slave  leave  his  master  so  quickly  as  to  have  liis  wife 
sold  away  from  him. 

To-day  canoes  were  being  procured  for  an  ascent  of  the  river. 
They  got  quite  a little  fleet  together  for  me ; but  all  are  small, 
and  so  easily  capsized,  that  navigation  is  by  no  means  comfort- 
able to  mo,  who  can  scarce  s\vim  a stroke.  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  so  I prepared  for  accidents  by  tying  my  compass  to  a 
cord  fastened  about  my  neck,  then  tied  my  gun  fast  by  a long 
rope  to  the  canoe,  which  would  float  in  any  case,  and  took,  be- 
sides this,  oidy  a little  box  containing  a change  of  clothes  and 
two  pairs  of  shoes  (the  most  necessary  article  hereabouts  to  the 
traveller).  Then  Remandji,  myself,  and  a paddler,  got  in  and 
started,  followed  by  tlie  fleet. 

'I'he  canoes  are  quite  flat  in  the  bottom,  float  almost  entirely 
above  water,  and  are  very  well  designed  to  stem  tlie  swift  cur- 
rent of  this  river,  which  runs,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour. 

Before  we  started  necessity  compelled  me  to  spend  a morning 
at  the  river-side  washing  my  clothes.  The  negroes  have  so  little 
idea  of  even  the  commonest  cleanliness,  that  they  never  wash 
their  scanty  garments.  When  I make  a considerable  stay  with 
any  tribe  I generally  manage  to  teach  some  woman  how  to  wash. 
It  is  a disagreeable  labour,  which  I cannot  bear.  I would  much 
rather  cook,  though  that  generally  falls  to  some  one  else. 
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We  ascended  the  river  at  very  slow  sps'd,  jiassinj;  the  shores 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  or  three  miles  the  hour.  The  j)e<i|d<! 
sang  as  they  paddled.  I sat  very  still  and  very  uncomfortably 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

We  passed  several  villages  in  alwut  three  hours  after  starting. 
Tliese  Apingi  villages  are  not  as  pretty  to  look  ujion  as  those  of 
the  Ashira.  In  the  latter  I find  always  a verandah  next  the 
house,  where  the  cfwking  is  done ; while  in  the  Ajungi  hou.s(! 
the  same  nwm  has  to  serve  as  store-room,  bed-room,  and  kitchen. 
The  Apingi  houses  are  built  of  bark,  as  the  A.shira,  and  the  roof 
is  made  of  large  leaves.  There  is  generally  one  larger  house  in 
the  village,  which  belongs  to  the  chief.  The  villages  have  no 
high  fence  of  pickets,  which  is  an  evidence  that  the  people  are 
not  warlike. 

We  landed  at  the  village  of  Agobi,  a chief  I had  seen  before. 
He  gave  mo  some  fowls,  but  complained  that  the  leopards  had 
eaten  up  all  his  goats.  I saw  here  the  largo.st  os/wn^oa-tree  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  hung  full  of  the  olive-shaped  fruit.  This  is 
larger  than  our  olives,  quite  fleshy,  and,  when  ripe;,  of  a dark  red 
colour.  This  tree,  and  a number  of  others,  Agobi  told  me  had 
been  planted  by  liis  grandfather,  which  shows  that  property  has 
been  respected  among  these  people  for  at  least  two  or  three 
generations.  Jlost  of  the.se  villages  are  surrounded  by  groves  of 
these  trees.  The  fruit  is  boiled,  and  has  then  an  agreeable  acidity 
both  pleasjuit  and  wholesome  in  this  climate.* 

I find  that  the  superstitions  of  this  people  are  as  great  as  those 
of  the  tribes  nearer  the  sea.  They  hold  that  death  is  caused  by 
witchcraft ; but  yet  they  do  not  remove  after  every  death  as  do 
the  Camma,  Bhekiani,  Hakalai,  and  the  other  tribes.  .Among 
the  seashore  tribes  the  Apingi  have  great  repute  os  wizards, 
and  Apingi-land  is  the  laud  of  aniemba,  where  anyone  may 
learn  to  become  a }x>werful  sorcerer.  Consequently,  the  Apingi 
fetiches  are  very  highly  valued  by  the  coast  tribes,  espeeiiUly 
those  professing  to  remove  barrenness.  I had  special  imstruc- 
tions  from  a number  of  childless  fathers  in  my  towm  on  the  sea- 
shore to  bring  them  some  Apingi  monda.s,  but  the  price  proved 

• In  the  forests  near  the  seashore  is  found  a tree  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  ashangou,  and  which  is  there  calle<i  the  ashafou.  Rut  the  fruit 
of  this  is  less  fleshy  and  more  acid  than  that  of  the  ashangou,  and,  when  rijie, 
is  of  a rosy  hue. 
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tuo  liigli  for  my  means  and  my  good-nature,  and  I did  not, 
either,  care  to  give  any  such  indorsement  to  their  superstitious 
nonsense. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a dance,  and  Agobi.  bent  on  the 
utmost  civility,  sent  some  women  to  dance  for  my  especial 
delectation.  I quickly  sent  them  back,  preferring  to  take  my 
amusements  with  the  mas.s.  The  ,fVfrican  dances  are  much  alike 
everywhere,  and  had  long  ceased  to  amust?  me. 

To-tlay  I enquired  of  a young  man,  who  had  for  wife  the 
prettiest  woman  in  the  Apingi  country,  why  he  was  so  ragged  ; 
his  ndeuguy  Ixdng  all  torn  and  worn  out.  lie  calmly  answerral, 
“ This  woman  has  entirely  ruined  me.”  I asked  how  it  hatl  haj>- 
pened,  and  he  replied  that  in  order  to  get  possession  of  her 
from  her  husband,  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  all  he  jwssessed 
in  the  world.  From  this  conversation  I learned  that  it  was 
customary  in  the  Apingi  country,  that  when  a man  fell  in  love 
with  his  neighbour’s  wife,  and  she  in  her  turn  loved  him,  the 
lover  might  secure  her  for  himself  by  giving  the  same  amount 
in  goods  or  slaves  to  the  husband  as  he  had  given  to  obtain  her 
in  the  first  instance.  Under  such  circumstances  he  cannot  re- 
fii.se,  and  the  woman  becomes  the  wife  of  another.  How'over 
repugnant  this  system  may  appear  to  us,  I have  no  doubt  that 
among  the  Apingi  this  rule  prevents  quarrels,  or  even  wars, 
which  otherwise  woidd  take  place  among  these  villages. 

As  I was  walking  through  the  forest  on  a hunt  the  next  day, 
1 was  bitten  by  one  of  the  immense  yellow-spottc<l  spiders  which 
are  so  numerous  in  all  tlio  African  woods  and  o|X!uings,  and  in 
the  huts  of  the  natives  as  well.  Some  of  the  spiders  of  this 
country  grow  to  an  immense  size.  I have  frequently  seen  them 
with  a body  as  largo  as  a sparrow’s  egg.  The  house-spider, 
which  lives  chiefly  on  flies  and  cockroache.s  is  mostly  of  a dull 
gray,  which  conceals  its  approach  in  the  gloom  of  the  hut.  Oii(“ 
sjtecics  of  house-spider  docs  not  make  a web  for  its  prey,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  discover.  It  conceals  itself  during  tlie 
day  in  the  crevices  of  the  hut,  and  preys  only  by  night.  At 
the  approach  of  evening,  the  cockroaches,  which  so  swarm  in 
every  African  hut,  come  forth  to  act  their  part  of  scavengers. 
Then,  by  the  dim  light  of  a torch,  and  half-smothereil  with  the 
heat,  I have,  for  hours  at  a time,  watehed  the  motions  of  this 
spiiler.  It  comes  out  very  carcfullv  from  its  lair,  and,  having 
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got  a good  station,  remains  perfectly  rigid  and  motionle.ss  often 
Ibr  half-an-hour,  waiting  for  some  unlucky  cockroach  to  pass  by. 
At  la.st  the  cockroach  rushes  past.  In  an  instant  the  spider 
has  pounced  ujion  him.  Now  ensuc.s  a tug  and  battle  which  is 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  which  is  often  prolonged  for' half- 
an-hour.  Tlic  great  African  cockroach  grows  to  the  size  of  an 
almost  fuU-grown  mouse,  and  is  a strong  and  somewhat  formi- 
dable animal  to  the  spider.  The  latter  fastens  on  its  back,  and, 
to  prevent  being  borne  off,  clings  with  two  of  his  hairy  legs  to 
the  floor  or  sides.  All  the  cockroach’s  endeavours  are  to  es- 
ctipe.  Ho  tugs  and  jerks,  and  often  succeeds  in  dragging  his 
enemy  off  for  some  distance.  Then  the  spider  manages  to 
catch  hold  with  his  feet  again,  and  once  more  the  struggle  is 
renewed.  All  tliis  time,  however,  the  spider  is  sucking  away  at 
the  Juices  of  the  cockroacli,  and  so  presently  the  struggles  grow 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  jx»r  cockroach  succumbs  : where- 
upon his  enemy  drags  off  the  body  to  some  comer,  where  it  can 
be  finished  at  leisure. 

Another  very  largo  house-spider  spins  a web,  and  catches  its 
prey  of  flies  mid  cockroaches  as  ours  do. 

Hut  thf!  largest  and  most  numerous  sj)ecies  are  found  in  the 
forest.  The  larg(i  black  and  yellow  spotUxl  one  by  which  I 
was  bitten  spins  its  web  in  every  wood.  The  web  is  a bright 
yellow,  like  the  same  colour  in  the  spider’s  body.  It  is  generally 
placed  in  an  0{)en  space  between  two  shrubs,  and  is  often  tliree 
feet  in  diameter.  'I’hc  thread  is  very  coarse,  and  so  strong  that 
when,  walking  nipidly,  I have  inadvertently  run  against  such  a 
web,  I have  felt  a very  jHjrcejitible  resistance  to  my  progress. 
The  bite  of  this  insect  is  very  painful,  but  not  poisonous.  The 
pain,  w'hich  is  like  running  a red-hot  needle  into  the  flesh,  is  soon 
over,  and  the  woimd  heals  up  immediately.  I have  been  several 
times  bitten  by  this  spider. 

One  or  two  species  have  very  short  legs,  and  flat,  oval  bodies, 
surromiderl  by  pointed  spurs,  hwking,  when  taken  from  their 
webs,  more  like  bugs  than  veritable  siiiders.  All  tlie  wood- 
spiders  use  webs  to  entangle  their  prey.  They  are  of  many 
colours ; but  none  are  poisonous  to  man,  so  far  a-s  I have  been 
able  to  disT’over,  by  the  personal  trial  of  being  bitten,  or  by  the 
report  of  the  natives. 

Also,  during  my  stay  at  Agobi’s  village,  I shot  two  very  ru- 
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markable  little  iinimalB.  One,  called  by  the  Apingi  the  kendo, 
is  a squirrel,  and  the  smallest,  by  far,  yet  known.  It  is  given,  in 


TIti'  Kcndn  Si|uirrt'l  mi»u<Mj)'-‘rtalurai  $itf. 


its  actual  size,  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  made  from  my 
stuffed  specimen.  It  is  a gmceful,  lively  little  animal,  lesjung 
from  branch  to  branch,  sitting  up  on  its  hind  legs  to  gnaw  its  food, 
carrying  its  tail  over  its  back,  and  in  all  respects  acting  like  its 
larger  brethren.  I have  called  this  new  sj>eoie8,  Sciurtte  minutus* 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  curious  and  graceful  little 
animals  I saw  in  Africa.  When  my  guide  saw  my  shot,  and  the 
|xx)r  little  thing  timibling  to  the  ground,  he  was  greatly  amazed 
at  such  skill ; and  when  we  got  back  to  tlie  village,  the  negroes 
told  me,  with  astonishment,  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  *had 
ever  known  a kendo  killed.  They  concluded  that  I had  a very 
powerful  monda,  by  whose  aid  alone  I could  accomplish  such 
■wonders.  Many  have  begged  me  to  make  them  mondae  to  give 
them  skill  in  the  hunt. 

• For  description  sec  ‘ Proceedingsof  the  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hi.st.’,  1860,  p.  .806. 
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On  another  day,  a.s  I wn-s  Inintinp  in  the  forest,  I eame  to  an 
immense  tree,  wliose  vast  trunk  was  eovered  and  hung  about 
with  great  numbc'r  of  dead  vines.  Such  trees  are  the  common 
resort  of  nocturnal  animals  and  birds,  which  here  find  cozy  nooks 
wherein  to  conceal  themselves  by  day  ; and  I immediately  pro- 
(!eede<l  to  examine  the  vines  for  a prize  of  this  kind.  Presently 
I saw  something,  which,  being  brought  down  by  the  gun,  proved 
to  be  an  Anomaluru^.  On  examination,  to  my  joy,  I found  it  a 
new  .species.  The  animals  of  the  genus  Anomalnrug  are  very  rare, 
and,  so  far,  only  four  species  arc  known,  including  this  which  I 
shot,  and  of  which  this  specimen  in  my  collection  is  the  only  one 
I was  able  to  secure.  It  is  a beautiftil  little  animal,  with  soft 
fiir.  Its  flying  membratie  permits  it  to  fly  downward ; but  I do 
not  think  it  is  equal  to  an  upward  flight,  as  the  membrane  is  not 
larger  than  in  those  of  other  species  which  I have  shot,  and 
which  I know  were  not  able  to  fly  upward.* 

I named  this  little  animal  the  Anomalurug  BelcU^ni,  in  re- 
membrance of  my  good  friend  George  Mortimer  Belden,  Esq.,  of 
New  York. 

On  the  20th  we  made  alx)ut  thirty  miles  up  stream.  On  the 
22nd  we  started  again,  and  made  some,  ten  miles  more,  tlirough 
a beautiful  but  mountainous  country,  and  over  as  noble  a river 
ns  the  heart  of  a steamboat  captain  cotdd  wish  for.  No  rapids 
impeded  our  progress,  and,  though  the  current  was  strong,  the 
water  was  everj'where  of  good  depth,  averaging  fn>m  three  to 
four  fathoms.  This  is  the  rainy  season.  The  songs  of  numerous 
birds  resr)unded  gaily  over  the  waters,  and  the  busy  hum  of 
insect  life  came  with  a gentle  buzz  to  us  as  we  voyaged  along. 
Everything  was  clad  in  brightest  green.  The  river-bank,  down 
to  the  very  water’s  etlge,  was  a mass  of  verdure.  It  was  as 
pleasant  a country  as  could  be  seen  anywhere  in  Amerieiv,  only 
lacking  tins  softening  touch  of  human  culture  to  make  it  perfect. 

In  the  afternoon,  near  suns<.‘t,  the  accident  which  I had  pi-o- 
vided  Against  happened.  A canoe,  attempting  to  cross  the  rapid 
river,  was  borne  down  by  the  current,  and,  before  wo  could  get 
out  of  the  way,  swept  down  upon  us.  In  a moment  Ixith  frail 
boats  were  capsized,  and  th(;  men  were  swimming  for  the  shore. 
As  for  poor  me,  I dared  not  trust  my  unskilful  self  to  the 

• For  .s  detailed  dc,<ioription  naturalist*  are  referred  to  ‘ Proceedings  of  ]io,ston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.’  for  IHCO. 
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stream.  I clung  to  the  canoo.  Happily,  we  were  not  far  from 
shore,  and  Remandji  and  my  paddler  soon  dragged  the  boat  to 
where  I could  get  a footing  and  wade  out.  I could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  old  woman  whose  canoe  had  caused  the  accident. 
She  swam  oft'  down  stream  like  a buoy,  shouting  continually, 
“ Where  is  my  bunch  of  plantains  ? Give  me  my  plantains !” 
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Climbing  out  at  a bend  of  the  river,  she  waited  for  her  capsized 
canoe  to  float  along,  secured  that,  and  then  got  in  again  and 
paddled  off,  full  of  complaints  at  losing  her  plantains.  All  these 
Apingi  swim  like  so  many  Ashes,  and,  I supjwse,  have  occasion 
enough  for  the  accomplishment,  with  their  little  cockle-shells  of 
boats. 

Wet  as  I was,  and  with  my  little  box  of  clothes  and  rifle 
soaking,  we  marched  off  to  a village  near  winch  we  were  capsized. 
As  we  entered,  my  uastrils  were  assailed  by  a most  horrible  and 
loathsome  smell,  as  of  meat  in  the  la.st  stage  of  putrescence. 
Tlie  whole  village  was  tainted,  and  my  stomach  was  quite  turned 
with  the  abominable  stench.  On  inquiry,  I learned  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  putrid  corpse  of  a man  who  had  died  seven  days 
ago.  It  is  their  custom  to  keep  the  body  ju.st  as  long  as  it  will 
hold  together.  It  lies  in  the  liouse  in  which  it  died,  and  the 
oidy  wonder  is  that  the  stench  does  not  brcetl  a disease. 

I at  once  told  Remandji  that  I could  not  stay  there  unless  they 
buried  the  corpse  immediately.  I was  accordingly  conducted  to 
the  windward  end  of  the  village,  where  the  air  was  but  little 
tainted.  Judge  of  my  astoni.shment,  when  presently  a man  aj> 
peared,  bearing  ujxm  his  shoulders  the  nearly  naked  and  fester- 
ing body.  They  had  determined  that  it  was  as  well  to  humour 
my  prejudice,  and  this  was  the  funeral  cortege.  They  make  no 
cofAn,  but  always  bear  the  corpse  out  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
nearest  male  relative.  No  man  follows  the  deceased  to  his  last 
resting-place.  There  is  no  cemetery,  and  they  leave  the  Ixsiy  at 
but  little  distance  from  the  village.  No  grave  is  dug,  but  it  is 
laid  in  a cleared  space,  and  near  it  are  placed  some  tusks  of 
ivory,  or  some  of  the  bracelets  or  other  ornaments  of  deceased. 

While  I was  in  this  village  a woman  gave  birth  to  twins,  and 
one  of  the  children  was  immediately  killed,  the  negroes  of  this 
and  most  of  the  other  tribes  holding  that  if  Iwth  are  permithsi 
to  live  the  mother  will  die.  In  Obindji’s  town  I once  stiw  two 
boys,  seven  years  old,  who  had  both  escaped,  and  their  mother 
too  ; but  all  tJie  people  looked  ujion  her  ns  a remarkable  woman. 

Salt  is  very  scarce  here,  and  bears  a high  value.  It  is  all 
brought  from  the  seashore,  the  Cape  Lopez  people  making  con- 
siderable quantities  yearly,  which  is  then  scattered  over  the  in- 
terior. Here,  among  the  Apingi,  it  is  so  scarct!  that  ten  pounds 
of  poor  salt  will  buy  a boy  slave.  It  is  a great  luxury ; I liave 
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little  doubt  that  they  suffer  for  the  lack  of  it.  I think  the 
frequency  of  skin-diseases  and  ulcers  here  is  caused,  partly,  hy 
lack  of  salt.  Yet  the  Apingi  have  less  disease  of  those  kinds 
than  the  Bakalai.  But  they  do  not,  Uko  the  Bakalai,  eat  so 
much  tainted  and  diseased  meat,  and  they  consume  a great  deal 
more  oil  than  those,  this  Ijeing  a poor  country  for  hunting,  but 
abounding  in  palm-oil  palms,  which  furnish  them  a considerable 
portion  of  their  food. 

Dec.  2Zrd.  Havdug  no  fit  canoe,  I am  obliged  to  give  up  my 
projected  farther  ascent  of  the  river.  So  far  as  I have  ascended, 
the  Eembo  Apingi  runs  nearly  due  south.  It  is,  I should  judge, 
from  tlireo  to  four  hundred  yards  wide,  of  good  depth,  and  with 
a rapid  current.  The  villages  are  mostly  situated  on  heights  a 
little  reraove<l  from  the  river-banks.  There  is  no  change  in 
their  habits,  nor  do  the  women  improve  either  in  beauty  or  in 
variety  of  costume  as  the  traveller  a.sceuds. 

We  returned  to  Eemandji’s  town  on  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
and  next  day,  having  procured  the  largest,  stoutest  canoe  1 
could  find,  I set  off  down  the  river  to  try  to  get  a glimpse  of  the 
great  wonder  of  this  region,  the  great  fall  of  Samba  Nagoshi,  of 
which  I had  already  heard  so  much.  I was  accompanied  bv  a 
dozen  canoes  full  of  negroes.  The  stream  is  verj'  rapid.  This 
was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  banks  were  filled,  the  water  turbid 
and  yellow,  and  the  current  swift,  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  We  swept  rapidly  down  stream  past  the 
villages  of  the  Kamba,  Aviia,  Osounga,  and  Njavi  tribas. 

The  scenery  grew  grander  and  bolder  us  we  advanced.  The 
mountains  neared  ; the  banks  became  high  and  precipitous ; the 
force  of  the  current  increased;  and  every  mile  of  downward 
progress  seemed  to  bring  us  to  a more  magnificent  country.  At 
lust  we  could  hear  the  dull  boom  of  the  fall  in  the  distance.  The 
negroes  told  me  it  was  still  a long  distance  oft' — as  near  as  I 
could  toll,  at  least  five  or  six  miles ; but  even  here  the  river 
began  to  break  up  into  rapids,  and  navigation  in  the  small 
Apingi  canoes  became  too  dangerous  to  risk  it  farther.  So  I 
pulled  tlie  canoe  to  shore,  and  called  a halt.  By  this  time  it 
was  nearly  dark.  Wo  had  come  down  from  Remandji’s  about 
sixty  miles,  ^^'c  made  our  camp  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and 
in  bearing  of  the  fall,  which  1 determined  to  see  the  next  day 
by  an  overland  journey. 
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Tlie  mighty  roar  of  the  fall  sounded  in  my  cars  all  night, 
and  next  morning  I wished  to  start  early  to  see  it  But,  altis ! 
no  one  would  aecomjmny  me.  Tlie  men  represented  that  some 
hostile  Bakalai  lived  in  the  forest  on  the  way,  who  would  kill 
them  ; and  after  a survey  of  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  I 
had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  trying  it  alone,  which  had  been  my 
first  tliought.  So,  after  much  fruitless  inquiry  and  vain  effort 
with  my  cowardly  followers,  I had  to  abandon  all  hope  of  seeing 
this  remarkable  fall.  That  I missed,  when  so  near  it,  so  fine  a 
sight,  was  a severe  disappointment  to  me ; but  the  traveller  in 
Africa  leanis,  by  bitter  experience,  to  yield  to  circumstances 
now  and  then,  and  to  feel  thankful  if,  on  the  whole,  he  ha.s 
accomplished  the  main  part  of  his  imdertaking,  even  with  such 
unpleasjint  drawbacks  as  this. 

That  the  fall  of  Samba  Nagoshi  is  a majestic  sight  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  negroes  go  to  prove.  It  is  the  great  man’el  of 
which  all  the  tribes  have  heard,  even  those  who  live  at  a distance, 
and  of  which  all  speak  with  awe  and  wonder.  Better  proof  yet 
is  the  very  considerable  volume  of  water  which  the  Rcmlx) 
Apingi  brings  down  here,  as  well  as  the  great  roar,  which  filled 
the  air  at  the  distance  of,  I judge,  four  or  five  miles,  nearer  than 
which  I did  not  get,  on  account  of  the  rapids.  1 have  named 
tliis  fall  in  my  raaj)  the  JEugdnie,  in  honour  of  her  Jlajesty  the 
Empress  the  of  Fi  ench. 

My  men  told  me  that  before  the  moving  hither  of  the  savage 
and  treacherous  Bakalai,  the  Apingi  used  to  penetrate  down 
river  ns  far  as  tlie  Anenga  tribe,  who  command  the  junction  of 
the  Bembo  Ngouyai,  and  the  Rembo  Okanda,  The  tribes  on 
this  bank  of  the  river  are  named,  commencing  above,  the  Njavi, 
Evili,  Ngaloi,  and  Anenga.  I have  seen  (on  my  trip  up  the 
Ogobay)  a few  of  tlie  last  two  tribes,  who  speak  the  language  of 
the  Mpongwe. 

I was  assured  that  the  Rembo  Okanda  was  much  larger  than 
the  Rembo  Ngouyai,  and  I know  that  its  shores  must  bo  popu- 
lous, for  from  there  are  brought  a great  many  of  the  slaves 
which  supply  the  Capo  Lopez  market  Remandji,  who  liatl  been 
over  the  ground,  informed  me  that  the  Remlx)  Okanda  was  five 
or  six  days’  joimiey  oil',  to  the  north  or  north-west,  and  that  the 
intervening  country  was  very  mountainous.  He  named  the 
following  tribes  as  inhabiting  this  fine  river:  the  Mcoiiaiidji. 
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the  Mosheho,  the  Afadouma,  the  Njavi,  the  Npovi,  and  the 
3Ioshobo. 

Next  to  tlie  Apingi,  up  the  river,  are  the  Ai^onon.  They  are 
said  to  speak  the  Ashira  dialect,  inhabit  immense  prairies,  wliieh 
are  covered  with  high,  thick  grass,  and  are  a warlike  people. 
They  showed  me  some  horns  from  this  district  which  belonged  to 
an  animal  unknown  to  me.  The  river,  according  to  them,  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  a southerly  direction. 

Next  to  the  Aponon  lived  the  A.shango;  but  on  the  right 
bank,  wliile  the  Aponon  inhabit  the  left.  The  Ashango  prairies 
were  three  long  days’  journey  away,  to  the  south  and  ea.st.  The 
{H!ople  catch  and  tame  wild  goats,  wliich  they  then  sell  to  the 
tribes  west  of  them. 

Beyond  these  lie  the  Njavi,  and  in  their  country  a great  fall  or 
rapid  obstructs  the  river,  which  is  even  there  a very  large  stream. 
Beyond  the  Njavi  is  an  unknown  land  even  to  the  Apingi,  who 
had  never  been  even  as  far  as  there,  but  from  which  they  hear 
through  their  slaves. 

On  the  28th  I set  out  on  an  exploration  of  the  mountain-range, 
which  extends  almost  due  east  so  far  as  I can  see  from  the 
highest  point  near  Kemandji’s  village,  and  from  the  river  as  far 
as  I ascended.  The  chief  accompanied  me.  He  would  not  go 
far,  but  I determined  to  follow  this  range  as  far  as  I could. 
The  problem  I wished  to  solve  was  whether  it  continued  its 
easterly  direction,  and  to  what  probable  distance. 

On  the  first  day  we  made  twenty-five  miles  duo  east.  A\’e 
stopped  for  the  night  in  an  Apingi  village.  Wo  were  received 
with  shouts  of  welcome.  Most  of  the  jwoplc  had  alresuly  seen 
me  on  my  first  arrival  in  Remandji’s  village.  The  next  morning 
we  set  out  again,  and,  travelling  eastward  about  twenty  mile.s, 
reached  at  nightfall  an  Isogo  village,  the  chief  of  which  was  one 
of  Uemandji’s  numerous  fathers-in-law. 

The  men  armed  and  sUhxI  on  the  defensive,  and  the  women 
screamed  and  ran  away  when  they  saw  me  coming.  If  Remandji 
had  not  been  with  me,  I suspect  I should  have  had  difliculty  in 
explaining  my  wishes  before  I was  transfixed  with  sjiears. 
When  Remandji  explained  that  I was  a mighty  spirit,  but  to 
them  quite  harmless,  they  were  satisfied,  and  fiu-nished  us 
supper  and  a sleeping-place. 

These  people  speak  the  Siiine  ilialect  as  the  Apingi,  but  are 
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by  the  latter  con-sidered  an  inferior  people — why,  I could  not 
tell,  for  their  houses,  dresses,  and  customs  are  quite  alike. 

Wo  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  which  constitute  the 
range  I have  spoken  of.  The  Isogo  inhabit  the  higher  plains, 
and  have  many  villages.  They  told  me  that  the  mountains 
extend  in  an  easterly  direction  as  far  as  they  had  gone,  which 
was  several  days’  journey. 

'I’o  this  point  Remandji’s  son  accompanied  me.  We  tmvelled 
eastward,  and  at  the  last  of  the  Isogo  villages  the  chief  took 
leave  of  me.  A party  of  Isogo  and  Apingi  agreed  to  accom- 
pany me  as  far  as  the  Asliango  villages,  which  they  said  lay  in 
the  mountains,  alxmt  tliree  days’  journey  off. 

The  air  is  tolerably  pure  and  cool  on  these  high  mountains  ; 
my  spirits  were  high ; I was  now  going  straight  east,  and, 
though  I had  not  goods  enough  with  me  to  pass  me  very  far, 
yet  my  depot  at  Remandji’s  village  was  sufficiently  supplied  to 
pay  all  I might  owe.  My  hoj)e8  were  bright  that  I might  now 
penetrate  ^at  least  400  miles  direct  esist,  and  settle  the  ques- 
tioned extension  of  this  hitherto  unknown  mountain-range  so 
far  across  the  continent. 

We  started  on  the  29th.  The  way  was  someW-hat  rocky,  and 
the  forast  dense.  Roads  there  were  not,  and  my  companions 
did  not  even  know  the  country.  Wo  travelled  by  comj)ass, 
avoiding  the  eminence.s,  and  keeping,  the  greate.st  part  of  the 
time,  the  rocky  rivulets  for  our  paths.  Of  course  such  ]>ath8 
were  terrible  for  my  shoes.  The  first  day  I wore  out  a pair  of 
shoes,  the  heels  giving  w'uy.  Fortunately,  I had  provided  a 
spare  pair,  and  I was  able  to  go  on  the  next  day.  On  the  first 
night,  as  wo  slept  around  our  fire,  wo  were  awakened  by  the 
scream  of  a leopard,  which  did  not,  however,  come  within  shot, 
nor  did  we  venture  after  it,  as  man  has  no  fair  chance  with  this 
animal  by  night.  When  the  leopard  Cfjased  his  cries,  a terrible 
tornado  came  uj),  which  broke  down  trees  and  branches  all 
around  us,  and  tliis  was  followed  by  a heavy  rain-storm,  with 
strong  liglitning,  which  lasted  till  five  o’clock,  a.m. 

The  next  morning,  donning  my  fresh  pair  of  shoes  and  making 
a frugal  breakfast  of  plantains,  we  set  out  again.  The  majestic, 
forest  through  which  we  travelled  seemetl  to  be  quite  devoid  of 
life,  except  indeed  insect  life.  Once  in  a while  I ran  against 
the  web  of  the  great  yellow  spider,  and  occasionally  we  heard 
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the  cry  of  some  little  birds.  But  no  larger  animals  had  left 
their  traces  in  our  sight.  My  gun  seemed  a useless  encum- 
brance. Not  even  a monkey  sliowed  liimself. 

The  gloom  of  the  woods  was  something  quite  appalling  to  the 
spirits.  It  seemed  a fit  place  for  the  haunt  of  some  sylvan 
monster,  delighting  in  silence  and  the  shades  of  night.  I was 
on  the  look-out  for  gorillas ; but  the  natives  did  not  seem  to 
expect  to  find  even  many  of  them  here,  though  they  knew  the 
animal. 

These  lifeless  forests,  so  different  from  the  teeming  woods  of 
Southern  Africa,  fill  the  traveller  with  awe.  Dependent  in  a 
great  degree  upon  his  rifle  for  his  living,  the  miserable  explorer 
finds  himself  here  in  momentary  danger  of  starvation.  For  of 
the  cumbrous  provision  of  the  negroes  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
carry  an  adequate  supply.  With  starvation  staring  us  in  the 
face,  we  pushed  on  energetically,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  had  made,  by  my  reckoning,  about  sixty-five  miles 
from  the  last  Isogo  village,  in  a crooked  direction,  or  a little 
more  than  a hundred  from  llemandji’s  town. 

The  next  day  (Dec.  31st)  we  hoped  to  reach  the  Ashango 
country,  where  we  could  rest.  We  had  not  yet  shot  anything 
but  two  little  birds,  which  I had  for  supper  this  day.  My  men 
had  still  a little  plantain  left. 

The  next  day,  the  first  of  1859,  and,  alas  1 the  last  of  my  east- 
ward tour,  we  set  out  early,  determined  to  reach  help  before 
night,  for  our  provisions  were  no  longer  sufliciimt  to  eneumber 
us.  The  ground  had  been  getting  rougher  all  the  day  before  ; 
our  paths  rvere  the  course  of  streams ; and  now,  about  two  in 
tlie  afternoon,  occurred  what  I had  been  dreailing.  My  last 
pair  of  shoes  gave  out  completely.  They  were  torn,  both  upper 
and  sole,  and  at  every  step  my  bleeding  feet  were  more  and 
more  tom,  till  at  lust  the  agony  grew  too  great,  and  I could  not 
set  a step  forward  without  almost  an  accompanying  scream. 
There  was  yet  no  sign  of  an  inliabitcd  country.  Far  as  we 
could  see  below  us  and  ahead — and  this  was  not  far — we  saw 
only  dense  forests. 

The  pain  obliged  me  to  lie  down  near  a brook  where  I had 
stopped  to  bathe  my  wounded  feet  We  built  a fire,  and,  keej>- 
ing  my  gun  in  readiness  for  any  passing  g.ime,  I sent  my  men 
ahead  to  see  if  they  could  spy  out  a village.  Evidently  the 
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vague  report  of  a tlmje  days’  journey  \vn.s  a delusion  and  u 
snare.  The  men  were  themselves  ignorant  of  lo<'alitie.s  and 
only  kept  up  their  spirits  because  1 showed  no  signs  of  alarm. 

They  returned  after  an  hour,  reporting  nothing  in  sight. 
'Then  we  made  our  camp  for  the  night.  I tied  up  my  shoes  as 
well  as  1 could  for  to-morrow’s  journey ; we  ate  the  last  of  our 
])lantains  ; I took  a mouthful  of  brandy,  and  wo  went  to  sleep. 

Thus  endtid  New  Year’s  day,  1859.  Next  morning  my  poor 
feet  were  more  swollen  than  ever.  They  would  not  fit  into  the 
torn  shoes  at  all.  How  to  progress  I did  not  know.  To  advance 
was  ])lainly  impossible  without  provisions.  The  men  gathered  a 
few  wild  berries  and  nuts,  on  which  we  made  a kind  of  break- 
liust,  and  then  I took  out  from  a little  sack,  in  which  it  had 
long  been  laid  away,  an  American  flag,  which  I had  meant  to 
plant  upon  my  farthest  jioint  I did  not  think,  when  months 
ago  I sewed  it  snugly  in  its  cover,  that  I should  feel  so  bitterly 
disajipointed  at  having  to  use  it. 

Keeping  one  man  with  me,  1 sent  the  rest  to  ascend  a little 
peak  which  rose  not  far  on  my  right.  Even  from  its  toj>  the 
view  could  not  but  be  confined,  on  account  of  the  thick  forest, 
I gave  them  my  gun  to  shoot  anything  alive  they  might  see  to 
make  the  pot  boil ; commanded  them  to  hang  the  bright  little 
flag  from  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  they  could  climb,  and  then 
to  report  to  me  what  they  saw  beyond  thi.s,  our  farthest  point. 

The  good  fellows  were  gone  two  hours.  They  came  back 
with  a small  monkey  and  a serjient  nearly  twelve  feet  long,  of 
the  boa  species,  'The  monkey  they  gave  me.  The  snake  made 
them  a meal,  and  something  over. 

'Then,  finding  it  impossible  to  advance  farther,  I sent  two 
men  to  climb  the  highest  tree  in  sight,  and  fasten  the  American 
flag  at  its  top.  ^^^len  it  floated  out  on  tin;  breeze,  I made  inv 
men  give  three  cheers  for  the  star-spangled  banner,  and  divided 
the  remains  of  my  brandy  among  them. 

Having  eaten  our  diimer,  and  breakfast,  and  supper  all  in 
one,  I drank  a glass  of  win(!  to  the  health  of  friends  at  home, 
then  carefully  bandaged  my  feet  with  the  sleeves  of  my  shirt, 
forced  them  gently  into  the  raggi'd  shoes,  and  we  set  out  on  our 
way  back.  It  was  a sorry  day  for  me.  I longed  more  than  I 
can  tell  to  advance.  It  seeme<l  too  grejd  a disappointment  to 
stand  as  I did  just  here — to  have  within  my  grasp,  almost,  the 
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Boliition  of  a curious  and  important  geographical  problem,  and 
to  leave  it  unsolved. 

Of  the  journey  back  I have  but  a dim  and  feverish  recollec- 
tion. I remember  that  my  feet  got  worse  instead  of  better; 
that  when  the  wretchetl  shoes  were  l)eyond  even  tying  together 
with  vines,  I cast  them  away,  and  bandaged  the  feet  with  what 
remainetl  of  my  shirt.  That  on  the  second  and  third  day  of 
our  journey  we  had  not  even  a little  bird  to  cat,  but  plunged 
forward  in  a stupid  apathy  of  hunger  and  pain.  That  on  the 
fourth  morning  one  of  the  men  espied  a gorilla,  who  came 
roaring  towards  us,  beating  his  vast  chest,  and  waddling  up  to 
the  attack  with  such  horrid  utterances  and  soul-freezing  aspect, 
eyes  glaring  and  the  monstrous  face  distorted  with  rage,  that 
for  once,  waking  out  of  my  dreamy  stupor,  and  seeing  this 
image  of  the  devil  coming  ujwn  us,  I would  have  run  if  my  f«!ct 
would  have  home  me.  I remember  that  when  my  gun-carrier 
shot  the  huge  beast,  the  men  rushed  upon  it,  and  tore  rather 
than  cut  it  up,  to  stifle  with  its  loathetl  flesh  the  hunger  which 
was  gnawing  at  their  vitals. 

Then  we  went  on,  relieved  for  a time  from  starvation,  I drag- 
ging my  bleeding,  bare,  and  swollen  feet  over  the  rough  and 
thorny  ground,  till  at  last,  at  noon  of  the  fifth  day,  wo  came  to 
tlie  Isogo  towns. 

Here  I lay  but  half-conscioiLS  for  three  days.  The  people 
brought  me  food ; the  kind  women  bathed  and  oiled  my  feet. 
Women  are  ever  kind  and  ready  to  help  the  helpless,  even  in 
brutalised  Africa. 

And  now,  in  this  long  sickness,  I began  to  wish  for  home.  1 
longed  to  get  back  to  the  sea.  Each  day  I became  less  patient 
with  my  inactive  condition,  more  eager  for  a sight  of  the  ocean. 

When  I could  walk  once  more,  though  not  without  pain,  I re- 
turned to  Remandji’s,  packed  up  ray  few  goods  and  journals, 
and  set  out  on  the  way  back.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
was  home-sick — really  and  thoroughly  home-sick. 

When  I told  Eemandji  that  I must  return,  he  called  Minsho 
and  said,  “ The  spirit  must  go  back.  Wo  are  sorry  ; but  as  it 
is  his  wiU,  w'e  must  submit  Wait,  however,  that  we  may  get 
liim  food,  that  he  may  not  be  hungry  on  the  way.”  There- 
njwn  the  people  brought  me  fowls,  plantains,  and  manioc. 
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Tlie  kendo  1 was  request('d  to  keep,  “ that  when  you  come 
back  you  may  be  our  master.” 

llemaudji  also  gave  me  two  beautiful  grass  caps  done  in  fine 
crochet-work,  and  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  many 
ladies  in  this  country  for  the  neatness  of  their  work. 

I gave  the  old  chief  my  knife  and  fork,  and  aftenvards,  at  his 
own  special  request,  covered  the  walls  of  his  hut  inside  with 
some  New  York  papers  which  I had  received  on  my  way  to  the 
Asliira,  and  whose  columns  had  heljwd  to  while  away  my  inactive 
days  here  in  the  far  interior.  He  was  very  proud  of  this,  and 
promised  to  preserve  them  till  the  next  white  spirit  came  to  see 
him,  to  whom  it  will  doubtless  be  a ciu-ious  sj)ectacle.  Ho  said, 
“ When,  in  after  years,  I hdl  the  people  from  far  away  that  a 
white  spirit  came  to  see  me  and  was  my  friend,  they  will  say, 
‘ You  lie.’  Then  1 will  show  them  these  things  which  you  have 
left  me.  Then  they  will  kdieve.” 

I was  presented  with  a large  anvil  of  iron,  used  by  the  Ajungi 
in  their  blacksmithing  operations ; but  it  was  too  heavy  to  carry 
off,  and  moreover,  us  iron  is  the  gold  of  these  people,  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  rob  them.  They  work  iron  very  neatly,  but 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  Fan,  who  are  the  best  blacksmiths 
I sjiw  in  Africa.  They  make  knives  similar  to  the  iVshira’s,  and 
axes  such  as  are  disj)layed  in  the  engraving  below,  and  orna- 


ment them  very  nicely.  Hut  their  specialty  is  the  weaving  of 
cloth. 
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We  set  out  finally  on  tlu'  16th  of  January,  being  ferried  across 
the  river  in  the  little  eanoes.  As  we  were  travelling  through  the 
bush  on  our  way  to  the  Ashira  jdains,  I suddenly  started  a flock 
of  monkeys.  One  of  my  young  men,  Ishoungi  by  name,  was  with 
me.  When  I had  shot  my  monkey  and  returned  from  picking 
him  up,  1 saw  the  strangest  change  that  surely  ever  took  place 
in  a man.  Ishoungi,  who  was  as  black  as  a crow  when  I left  him, 
had,  in  le»»  than  a minute,  become  covered  all  over  with  blotches, 
which  gave  him  a ghastly  spotted  appearance,  frightful  and  sick- 
ening to  the  view.  It  was  a complete  and  most  singular  meta- 
morphosis. 'J’ho  swellings  extended  under  my  own  observation, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  scarce  a spot  on  his  whole  body 
was  left  in  its  pure  black  state.  Even  his  fa<'e  was  covered.  His 
lijis  were  disfigured,  his  nose  put  out  of  shape,  his  eyes  closed. 

This  singular  tbsease  is  known  to  the  jVsbira  by  the  name  of 
etita.  The  swellings  are  large,  but  of  diflcrent  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  look  much  as  though  the  subject  had  been  badly  scalded. 
The  skin  is  raised,  and  a thin  matter  collects  beneath  it.  An 
intolerable  itching  pain  follows,  which  makes  the  poor  sufferer 
scream  with  agony.  I drop|)cd  my  monkey  and  led  poor  Ishoungi 
to  a little  brook  not  far  ofl',  where  I sprinkled  him  with  water, 
which  seemed  somewhat  to  ease  his  pain.  Presently  one  of  the 
Ashira  men  came  along,  and,  secang  his  condifion,  took  out  some 
yellow  bark  of  a tree,  unknown  to  me,  from  a pouch  he  carried. 
This  he  made  fine,  then  chewc^l  it  with  water  in  his  mouth. 
When  he  had  chewed  it  a little  he  spat  the  juice  on  the  other’s 
body,  and  Isliocingi  rubbed  and  spread  it  gently.  AVherever  it 
touched,  the  swelling  went  down.  In  little  more  tlian  twenty 
minuti>s — certainly  in  less  than  half  an  hour — the  swellings  were 
gone,  leaving  scarce  any  mark  upon  his  body. 

This  was  the  first  severe  case  I had  met  with  in  Africa,  though 
my  boatmen  on  the  Hembo  had  sometimes  to  suffer  from  slight 
attacks.  I will  not  attempt  to  aercount  for  thi.s  singular  pheno- 
menon farther  than  to  say  that  my  ob.«ervaf  ion  led  me  to  charge 
it  to  great  overheating  and  sudden  cooling  of  tln^  blcaxl.  It  is 
known  to  the  Camma  and  Bakalai ; but  they  do  not  sufl’er  from 
it  much.  They,  too,  call  it  etita. 

It  was  the  rainy  season  still,  and  the  forest  was  in  many  places 
muddy.  We  passed  the  first  night  (16th-17th)  at  a Bakalai 
village,  where  I received  a present  of  a gazelle.  In  the  night  the 
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roof  of  my  hut  was  swept  off  by  a tornado,  and  I stood  in  the 
street  a couple  of  hours  for  fear  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
the  village. 

It  rained  in  torrents  the  whole  night  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  next  day,  and  when  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Louvendji 
we  found,  instead  of  the  pleasant  and  easily-fordable  stream  it 
had  been  on  our  outward  passage,  a fierce  torrent,  utterly  im- 
passable. We  had,  therefore,  to  remain  there  all  night,  and  it 
was  not  till  late  next  afternoon  that  we  managed  to  cross.  The 
flies  and  bees  were  here  so  troublesome  that  I was  fairly  driven 
from  the  camp  into  the  woods.  They  were  attracted  in  vast 
swarms  by  our  ripe  plantains. 

Then  came  once  more  the  paamgo  of  the  dreaded  bridge  of 
the  Ovigui.  The  stream  was  very  full,  the  current  very  rajud, 
and  the  passage  uglier  than  before.  In  the  middle  of  the  frail 
bridge  the  water  was  up  to  our  necks,  and  swept  past  us  im- 
petuously as  we  clung  to  the  guards.  Happily,  though  I lo.st 
my  footing  once,  being  the  shortest  man  of  the  party,  I managed 
to  get  safely  across.  That  night  it  came  on  to  rain  before  we 
reached  our  camping-ground.  The  consequence  was  that  we 
were  unable  to  light  a fire — the  first  time  I have  ever  known 
this  occim  on  my  travels.  It  was  a stupid  blunder,  which  caused 
us  to  spend  the  night  in  a most  imcomfortable  manner — I seated, 
gun  in  hand,  on  my  chest,  and  the  negroes  firing  guns  and 
shouting  all  night  to  keep  off  the  leopards,  several  of  which  we 
heard  about  us.  It  was  the  most  uncomfortable  night  I ever 
spent.  Jly  feet  were  by  no  means  tough,  and  pained  me ; and 
it  was  not  easy  to  sit  still,  awake,  in  the  pouring  rain,  and  await 
the  yell  and  spring  of  some  leopard,  who  could  probably  see  us 
quite  well  in  the  darkness. 

At  last  day  dawned,  and  we  pushed  on.  Wo  reached  the 
plains  without  farther  mishap.  My  home-sickness — a strange 
longing  wliich  I never  experienced  before — still  made  mo 
miserable.  I was  impatient  to  push  on,  but  was  so  weak,  what 
with  fever  attacks,  occasioned  by  hardships  and  by  my  sore  feet, 
that  I had  iierforce  to  lie  still. 

On  the  22nd  I finally  managed  to  get  off.  Olenda  and  his 
people  gave  me  plenty  of  presents,  arms,  a loom,  fetiches,  an 
idol,  and  provisions  to  last  mo  to  Obindji’s  town.  Makoudai  was 
glad  to  return,  and  I longed  constantly  for  the  sea. 
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Many  of  the  little  valleys  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills 
were  now  much  overflowed.  On  our  first  day  out  I had  the  mis- 
fortune to  step  into  a bashikouay  army,  and  was,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  badly  bitten,  as  were  several  of  my  men.  These  were 
different  from  the  bashikouay  met  nearer  the  seashore.  They 
were  larger,  stronger,  slower  in  their  movements,  and  had  not 
the  very  peculiar  dashing  mode  of  attack  which  characterizes  the 
bashikouay  figured  and  described  before.  Their  bite  was  more 
severe : they  literally  took  pieces  of  flesh  out  of  my  legs,  and 
made  mn  bleed  very  freely;  but  their  attack  was  much  less 
fierce.  Nothing  can  stand  the  onset  of  the  smaller  bashikouay 
ant,  nor  is  it  poasible  to  drive  them  off  except  by  killing  them. 
These  larger  ants  are  not  tree-climbers,  the  natives  told  me. 

On  the  24th  wo  at  last  reached  the  banks  of  the  little 
Ofoubou  again,  and  the  next  day  we  floated  down  to  Obindji’s 
town,  where  we  were  welcomed 
with  great  shouts  of  joy,  gun- 
firing, music  and  dancing,  and 
every  action  which  the  African 
uses  to  express  his  delight  The 
sound  of  the  ibeka  was  the  most 
promment , it  is  a curious  little  Ibolu:  musical  Initnimcnt  or  the  BokaU. 
instrument  with  six  wooden  keys. 

As  wo  crossed  the  range  of  hills  whieh  divide  the  Ashira  plains 
from  the  Bakalai  country  to  the  westward,  I found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  on  the  western  side  of  this  watershed  it  was  now  the 
dry  season.  All  the  little  brooks  were  dried  up ; the  ground  was 
completely  dry ; and  when  we  reachetl  the  Ofoubou  and  Ovenga, 
these  streams  were  quite  low.  This  was  the  nkoumouna,  the 
short  middle  dry  season,  which  had  set  in  hero  a month  before, 
while  in  the  Apingi  and  Ashira  region,  and  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  these  hiUs,  the  first  part  of  the  rainy  season  was  in  full 
force. 

I spent  a night  with  Obindji,  then  took  canoes  and  was  pulled 
dowTi  to  Goumbi,  where  I found  my  old  friend  Quengueza  absent, 
to  my  great  disappointment.  After  two  days’  rest  I passed  down 
stream  again,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  was  hailed  by  my 
old  keeper  Einkimongami,  and  by  his  chief  Ranpano.  They 
had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  me  again,  but  had  kept 
my  live-stock  and  goods  safely.  They  were  very  proud  when  I 
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pxpre8.scd  my  ploasuro,  and  tlie  town  lintl  a fteneral  jollification, 
to  which  I contributed  nnh’mited  tobacco  from  the  interior. 

Then  for  the  seashore  to  look  ont  for  a ship.  The  fever 
began  to  creep  on  me.  Quinine  I had  taken  to  the  amount  of 
fourto(‘n  ounces,  till  now  it  had  almost  ceased  to  afifect  me, 
except  when  taking  great  quantities.  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
seemed  also  powerles.s.  1 had  grown  to  be  an  unhappy  Mithri- 
dati's — ]K)ison-))roof.  Daily  I setmied  to  get  weaker,  and  daily 
I long(‘d  more  to  feel  the  fresh  sea-breeze  which  should  bear  me 
to  America. 

Four  long  months  were  yet  to  elapse,  however,  before  at  last 
my  vessel  came  in  sight.  In  this  dull  time  of  packing,  writing, 
and  illness,  many  weary  hours  were  relieved  by  watching  the 
singular  actions  of  a verj'  curious  bird,  the  Sffcabius  nigerrimus, 
which  had,  in  inimen.se  numbers,  colonized  a little  grove  of  trei‘s 
near  my  house  during  iny  last  absence.  The  habits  of  these 
little  twitterers  are  most  remarkable,  and  I never  wearied  of 
watching  their  various  and  very  skilful  and  intelligent  manceuvres 
in  nest -building  and  gathering  food. 

'J'here  are  two  sjiceies,  but  both  live  in  the  sumo  trees  and 
indiscriminately  among  each  other,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the 
same  nests.  The  male  of  one  species  is  entirely  black,  and  the 
female  a dark  gray,  while  in  the  other  the  male  is  yellow,  with 
black  and  yellow  throat.  The  eggs  of  the  first  mentioned  are 
bluish,  with  black  spots,  while  those  of  the  last  are  light  pink, 
with  dark  spots. 

They  are  extremely  sociable  birds,  and  not  only  (.'stablish 
themselves  in  vast  colonies,  but  prefer  always  to  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a village,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  far  from  where 
the  [Milm  and  the  plantain  abound.  They  seem  fond  of  tho 
society  of  man,  something  as  our  own  swallows  are. 

They  are  singularly  industrious  birds.  When  they  have  sththnl 
ujwn  a tree  on  which  to  [ilant  a colony,  they  labour  from  daylight 
till  dark,  day  after  day,  with  the  utmost  joy  and  fun  and  perse- 
verance at  their  very  singular  pendent  nests,  which  I will  now 
proceed  to  descrilx,-.  The  nest  is  in  shaj)e  round,  or  nearly  so, 
with  a narrow  passage  for  entrance  and  exit,  leading  down  one 
side  and  oj>ening  beneath.  It  is  securely  fastened  to  an  out- 
stretched twig,  probably  for  safety  from  monkeys  and  seq)onts ; 
and  I have  counted  on  one  tree  near  my  house  over  two  thousand 
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of  such  pendent  little  balls,  each  inhabited  by  a family  of  the 
binls. 

Th(!  birds,  when  building,  strij)  tbo  tough  outside  fibre  of  the 
palm  or  plantain-leaf,  and  split  this  into  very  narrow  strips  not 
more  than  two  or  three  lines  wide,  but  the  whole  length  of  the 
leaf.  Male  and  female  both  work  at  gathering  this  material : 
when  a sufficient  number  of  strips  are  brought  to  bt^in  a nest, 
and  the  pendent  twig  is  fixed  ujwn,  the  birds  begin  to  turn  these 
leaf-strips  over  the  twig,  and  to  interlace  them  below  in  a manner 
which  enables  the  finished  nest  to  shed  rain.  The  birds  work 
with  the  greatest  assiduity  with  both  beak  and  feet ; and  often  I 
wouhl  see  one  little  fellow  one  minute  holding  by  liis  feet  and 
working  the  fibres  in  with  his  bill,  the  next  suspended  by  the 
bill  and  pushing  all  together  with  his  feet,  and  then  adroitly 
slipping  inside,  and,  by  pushing  and  working  with  his  body, 
giving  the  nest  a round  shape.  The  entrance  is  the  last  made, 
and  doubtless  instinct  teaches  them  to  turn  its  mouth  down,  to 
enable  it,  too,  to  shed  rain. 

Sometimes  trees  on  which  these  industrious  little  fellows  build 
are  quite  killed  by  the  weight  of  so  many  nests,  and  by  the  space 
they  occupy  preventing  the  regular  growth  of  the  branches.  The 
nests  are  used  not  only  to  breed  in,  but  also  to  live  in,  and  each 
pair  breeds  several  times  a year,  raising  two  young  at  a brood. 
Of  coursi:,  with  such  rapid  increase  they  are  always  needing  new 
nests,  so  that  the  building  process  is  going  on  almost  all  the 
time.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  so  many  nests,  all  looking 
to  my  eyes  exactly  alike,  each  bird  was  always  able  to  find  his 
own.  But  I must  own  that  sometimes  I noticed  a strong  fellow 
trying  with  might  and  main  to  oust  one  of  his  weaker  brethren 
from  his  home,  though  generally  witli  little  success.  They  have 
a foreknowledge  of  the  rainy  season  evidently,  for  just  before 
this  sets  in  they  are  peculiarly  active  in  building  and  repairing, 
and  at  such  times  tbo  village  near  which  they  have  settled  is 
alive  with  their  merry  twittering  and  active  bustle. 

In  watching  these  little  neighbours  of  mine  I spent  many  a 
day  which  would  have  been  unutterably  weary  but  for  them. 
At  last,  on  the  1st  of  June,  I was  so  happy  as  to  spy  a sail.  My 
heart  beat  anxiously  lest  she  should  pass.  But,  to  my  great  joy, 
the  little  brig  stood  right  in  shore.  By  night  I knew  tliat  my 
friends  in  the  Gaboon  had  sent  to  inquire  for  news  of  me.  They 
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had  given  me  up  for  lost.  The  captain  had  orders  to  ascertain 
how  I came  to  my  death.  I was  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  him 
that  I was  not  d(*iul  yet. 

And  now  came  the  weary  work  of  taking  in  my  cargo  of  beasts 
and  other  things — the  tedious  delays  which  yet  kept  me,  ix)or 
fever-stricken  wTotch ! to  the  shore.  At  last  we  were  off,  and 
with  a thankful  heart  I welcomed  the  cool  breeze  which  boro  me 
back  to  civilization,  to  friends,  and  to  renewed  health. 

And  here  I part  from  the  reader,  who,  I trust,  has  not  yawied 
over  my  troubles,  nor  gro^vn  weary  over  the  story  of  my  adven- 
tures and  e.xplorations. 
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(A.) 

TUB  FAUNA  OF  J^QUATOEIAL  AFllICA. 

I’on  the  use  of  naturalists,  I j;lvc  licrc  a list  of  the  animals  collected  by  me 
during  the  explorations  dcscrilxHl  in  the  body  of  the  book.  JS\‘W  iffCcU-s  I 
have,  for  convenience  of  reference,  ]nit  by  themselves.  For  detaile<l  descrij)- 
tion  of  tl)c  new  animals  the  scientitic  reader  is  referred  to  the  * Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History*  for  1HC50. 


3IAMMALIANS. 


SPECIES  DISCOVERED  BY  P.  B.  DU  CHAILLU. 


TmghKlyh*s  calvus, 

KtKilokanilKi. 
Tr»*g«  I«pbu8  ullMKvirpitus. 
PtfUnnoelucnis  albiftons. 
Gvnetta  Fitldiuna. 
Anoiuulurus  Ih-ldeiii. 

« (iiotdesi^rilxHlyet^. 


Cere<»|>ithecu8  nigripc's. 
Otolienus  apiealis. 
Cyiiugivlo  velox. 

Sciurus  Nordhoffl. 

„ cl)oriviirui*. 

„ Wils*mi. 
y,  suUdbidiis. 


1 Seiunis  mbrijM  s. 

I „ miiiutus. 

MaimtuH  Oweni. 

I Aspidoiieetes  aspiltis 
' (turtle). 

j [StiVend  H|iccieH  of  nmimuals 
I not  yet  described.] 


KNOWN  SPECIES. 


T.  Ciorilla.  | 

T.  Niger  (Chimjianzce).  i 

Klephjw  Africuims. 
Ilip|H>pot;imu8.  ! 

Bos  bruebielieros. 
Tr(»gi‘laplju,'»  silvi(;iiltrtx.  ' 

„ (s{Mx*ic8  not  dc- 
Icrmimd'.  . 

IxHjpurduH  variiis.  | 

GiiZeltu  (four  sjK.*eicH,  not 
detenuiiied).  | 

Crtx'odiliis  vulguria. 

Cunis  aurt^ua.  I 


Genethi  Aiibrj'ana.  | 

„ iKK*n«irt.  1 

Hyjuna  Htriata.  • 

llystrix  eristutu. 

ColobuH  Sahmus, 

Prt\sl)ytes  albigt'ua. 
Gercopithecus  iiielunogenys.  | 
„ oephus.  ; 

„ (species  not 
detenniiUHl),  | 

MuiigalH't  H collier  (Cereo-  > 
eelms).  j 

C>niocephaliis  Monnoii.  j 


Otolieuim  Pelii. 

Sciurus  (three  species  not 
d<*tenuinc<lj. 

Sorex  odomtus. 

Vespertilio  minutus. 

„ (twf)  otlier  81K>- 
oies,  nut  detenniiuxl). 

AnomuUirus  Fniseri. 

Lutm  (sjiecies  not  deter- 
ininetl;.^ 

Punguliu. 


Kinixys  erosu. 


TURTLES. 

StemothDcrus  Derbiuims. 


Tryouix  Auhiyii. 


SERPENTS  AND  OTHER  REPTILES. 


Python  hivittatus.  ' 

Tliruso]M  flavigularis,  or  Bu-j 
cepliulus  eupeusis. 
Chbirupliis  heterodermus. 
liotc<lon  cpiadrivirgutmii. 
Toxictxliyus  Blaiidingii. 
Fk;iiidiia  nasicornis. 

A spiHnes  of  naja. 
Bmcliyemnioii  eorjmleiitum 
(snake).  ' 

Coluber  Phili]>t<i. 


Dryophis  Kirtlundi. 

I>ipi4;is  or  Toxieotliyas  Blnn- 
dingii. 

Lepbiphis  s!nnragdinua. 
Dendropliis  llavigularis. 
Spht'iiuriiiim  elepins. 
Gerrljosaurus  Bibn)iui. 

,,  nigro  lineatus. 
Kuprepes  striata. 

„ Blaiidingii. 
albilubris.* 


Btifo  mncnlatuH. 
l>a<'tylothra  MuUeri. 

Hyla  puntttta. 

Itanu  Bibronii. 

„ albolubris  (discovered 
by  me.) 

IletemglosMi  Africana. 
Chamako  dilej>sis. 

,,  granulosus. 
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SPECIES  DISCOVERED  BY  P.  B.  DC  CHAII.I.U. 


Burlxitula  Dii  Cliaillui. 

„ fuliiciiioNi- 
Dict'Uiu  KuNhiap. 
j^i^githalus  lluvifronn. 
Camarujitvm  tincla. 
Silvia  Praaiim. 

Butulis  iiifutk’ahi.«<. 
MuHcicaiM  ejmlata 
cjmlatus). 

EntlmK*m*iw  M‘Callii. 
Dnt'inoicu  l^iirdii. 
Crinigrr  xantlioga«U*r. 
PvrrliiiruH  kucopU  iinis. 
MeligiiutliL-8  coiiiniatriH. 

..  exilia. 
Alethe  caatanea. 
Tricophoma  oalunis. 

I.  luucunia. 


, Trii'oplioms  nottttU8  (Xeiio 
I cielila). 

PIia8i<l&8  iiiger. 

I Numiila  plumifem. 

T«*eku«  otimurua. 
Fruncolinurt  8<}iiaDiatua. 
AndropaduH  virens. 

Putali8  cumiUitus. 

Syeobiua  Baoliollia). 

H seutatus. 

Mi  ropiscu.-H  Miilleri. 
Atticom  niteuB. 

HeticrcHloa  insigriU. 
iMpidina  Ix*contii. 

Fk>pa>iltria  oinerea,  or  Hy« 
jxxlea  einerea. 

( Mero|x>gan  Browori. 
Kuprmodea  sehliitacoiiB. 


j Camaroptera  canicepB. 

I Sylvietta  vir»»nfl. 

' Parmoj)tila  Wtjodliousei. 
Ma»'irwpbemui  flavicans. 
(ieociclila  ooinpBonobi. 

I Tricuplionis  cklomnotus. 

„ tricolor  (Xcno- 
cichla). 

Andropatlus  curvirostris. 
MuBcipeta 

I (lu  Cliaillui. 

TrochoceriMis  mtens. 
PariMiina  nielanurum. 

Turtlirowtris  fulvi*w<*ns. 
Hypbantoniis  cinctuB. 

I Columlm  iriditor«{Ucs. 

uiiiciiicta. 


SPECIES  ALREADY  DESCRIBED. 


G\'|)obi<?rax  Angolen«i«. 
Tepbrodomis  ooreulus. 
Polyboroidejj  nuliutiiB. 

„ typicUH. 
Acuipiter  Tousweiieli. 

..  Hurtlaubii. 
Haliit'tUB  vocifer. 

blagniB. 

SpizatUB  eon»nutuf«. 

„ ocoipitalia 
Spilumin  biiebu. 

MiMTatur  macrourua. 
Avirwla  cuculoidi'a. 
8<*oto]xdia  Pelii. 
Chaiinonotua  Sabinei. 

Ixt*a  Aabanteua. 

Ixnnotua  gutbitua. 
Neclariiiitt  aurn  rlia. 

Joliannic. 

..  fuliginosa. 

..  nei'tarina. 

.*  angoleiiaia. 

chloropygia. 

M aubcollaria. 

H t(‘pbroIamn. 

Anthrcptcs  uurantia. 

H Frazeri. 
Nectarinia  eyanolnDma. 

» Kcicbcnlxu.‘bii. 
cupn*a. 
ol>ac*ura. 

M cyanocephala, 

..  Stmngerii. 

..  verticullia. 

Meropa  bictdor. 

„ Brrweri. 


>Ierup«  BulltK'kiuidea. 
albicullia. 
variepatua. 
M^*mpiacu.s  piilaria. 

.\lccdo  leucogu-stra, 

' IliUeyon  batlia. 

' ..  Senepaicnaia. 

I „ dryaa. 

i AlctKloqiuwlribnudiyfl. 

: Ojrythoniia  c/cnileocepbala 
Cciyb*  rudia. 

]STotiurilla  Capcnsia. 

' IVdopbonua  Icucorbyncbna. 

' Laniarua  cniciitis. 

' ..  Pelii. 

I chloria. 

Dryoac'opus  umjor 
j Cttii»j[H*phapa  nipm. 

1 Txihotoa  Temminckii. 
j Ceblej)yria  or  gruuwilua 
azurea. 

Dicnmia  camcinus. 

„ atripcnnis. 
SipiutKluB  rufiventris, 
Anlbua  Goiildii. 

CorvuB  curvirostris. 
j ZanclosUmiUH  Oavirostris. 
ObmmouotuB  Sabintd, 
Cos8jq)bu  poenHiB. 

I « verticaUs. 

; Pmtineola  «alax. 

: CUcropiiH  Gordoni. 

MuBinqHi  prinola. 

Cyp-seltw  umbrogiucuB. 

' Aitieom  Mtdbiiui. 

! l Uiiotum  Subiiiei. 


I Hinindo  cahirica. 

I nigritii. 

C»M;ropi«  Gordoni  (if/rrmdo\ 
Pyreue8t4?«  ctH’eineua. 

I PlatyBtim  mclanoptem 
' Cmujw-jeajxi). 

* Platyntim  leueopypialia. 
Zaiielontomufl  roreiw. 

Tjmiua  Smitbii. 

. Trieopborus  simplex. 

I [Milt‘S<*en8, 

! foBsi. 

Macrniiix  flaviveiitria. 
i Andro|HiduH  latinxttriH. 

« pracilirorttriH. 

Syoobius  niU  na. 

I cristatuH. 

, ..  nigerriniue. 

..  malimbtiA. 

, Bcutatu.s. 
j Oriolus  nipripenniH. 

„ Banifli  (iutemio- 
diu«). 

Capriinulpiw  binotutiin. 
Camaruptem  Bupereiliuris. 

badicepB. 
KupriiiodeB  nifogiilaris. 

„ olivuceuB. 
Arloinipiaa  fulipinoaik 
Dryost)copu«  alRnis. 
liUiuproeuliuB  BplundidiB. 

H . p«rp«roie<-p8. 
Mugeifietu  Ilaviveiitris. 

..  Smitbii. 

incIanoguBlni. 

luelumpyni. 
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Bias  niusicus. 

Cam|>cpha^  iiigTu. 

RstreUm  mbriveiitrU. 

..  utricapiUa. 

..  melpodti. 

„ mhriveiitris. 

I’anser  Swains<inii. 

Corylhaix  meriaTii. 

„ (species  not  de- 

termined) . 

TumcuH  gigunteus. 
l\)ckus  fasoiatus. 

Tiirtnr  erytlirophrya. 
Buceros  albocristatus. 

..  utmtus. 

cylimlrieuB. 

fistulator. 

poensis, 

Apaloderma  narina. 

Treron  calva. 

„ nudiroatris. 

P(‘ristem  cbulcoapilos  (Co- 
lumbti), 

Peristcru  puclla. 

^ tymponUtria. 

nfm. 

„ MuUier!)i. 

Squatarohi  bclvetica. 
OliuradriiLs  zotuitus. 
Hintirula  pt'cuuria, 
Harpiprion  olivoceua. 
Totaiius  hypolouciLs. 
Caiidris  nrenaria. 

Sterna  Sonegulonain. 

Pcnlica  Senegalcnfris. 
Nuiucnius  pluoopus. 
Stri'psilaa  iiiU^rpma 
Fraseria  ocreuta. 

cineniscens. 
Pla^stiru  molanopWm. 

„ leucopygialis. 
Pmtincola  satax. 

Macronix  flaviventris. 
Stiphomis  crythrothomx. 
Rylvietta  microura. 
Cisti<rola  cursituns. 
Spennestes  cticMillabi. 

,♦  poonsis. 
OrtygoBpiza  atricullis. 


I Fringillaria  tabapisi.  | 

! Foudia  erythrops.  j 

Hyphantomis  navigula.  | 
*.  (}rayi  (female! 
of  flavignla).  i 

Hyphant4)mis  text)r.  I 

Hyphanturgus  persumitiis.  | 
Uoliostruthiw  macroums.  I 
i Ceutropus  monachns.  ! 

I Dendroljatea  Caroli.  | 

Pogonins  birsutus.  ( 

Oxylophns  Jaeobinus. 
Fmiuxtlinus  Latluimi-, 

Bubo  loucostictus. 

Syrnium  Woodfordii. 
Eurystomus  afer.  j 

„ guluris. 

Drymoiea  ruficeps. 

„ naavia.  ^ 

furtiroetris. 

,,  lateralis. 

Ilylia  prasina  (8t}*pbromU , 
HnjK.Tciliaris). 

I'byllopneiiste  umbrovirens. 
Cistieola  cursitans. 

Turdiw  Pelit«. 

Xenocichla  syudnctila. 

IS  rrlmrus  jxillescens. 

Hyliota  violacea. 

Dryc^eopus  affiuis. 

„ major  (Telopbo-! 
mis  major), 

Nigrita  canicapila.  ! 

„ luteifrons. 

,,  fusconota 

bicolor.  ; 

I Vidua  principalis.  I 

S]iermospiza  guttata. 
Pnittacus  pucliyrbyncbus. 

I Burbatula  subsulfureu.  ! 
„ scolopaceo  {Xylo-\ 
htircn). 

Gymuobncco  culvus. 
Tmchyphonus  purpuratus. 
Dcmlivpicus  liabonensis. 

„ nigriguttutus.  | 

Dendromus  Caroli.  . 

„ brachyrhyncbu.s. , 
nivosus. 


DeiidromuH  Africanus. 

(w'voral  speeicH, 
iu>t  yet  det»*rmine<i). 
Indi(niU)r  innciilatus. 
Ccntropus  Francim.*i. 

..  monnchuH. 
Cuculus  Onbonensis. 
Clirysococcyx  smonigdiueus. 
Synoicus  Ailansonii. 
(Edicnemus  Senegulensis. 
Glareola  cinerca. 
Lobivanellus  albic^cps. 
dSgialites  marginatus. 

,.  pecuurius. 

Ardea  goliath. 

Egrettu  flavirostris. 

..  bulbueus. 

Butorides  atricapillu. 

Cicouia  leucoceplmla. 
Myeteria  Senegulensis. 
Leptotilos  cruineniferu. 
Scopus  umbretta. 

Tantalus  ibis. 

Gerouticns  hagedash. 

„ olivacous. 

Ibis  roligiosa. 

Numcnius  plueophus. 

Actitis  h>TX>leucu8. 

Parro  Africana. 

Rallus  oculeus. 

Himantomis  hfomatopus. 
Piiorphyrio  Alleui. 
Limnoconix  flavirostris. 
Plioeuieopterus  erythr®u8. 
Kcttapus  MudjigascurienBis. 
Dendrocygna  vidimta. 
Querquoduhi  Hartluubii 
(Annas  cyanoptera;. 
PimUcu  Sonegalensis. 

Sterna  Cuspiu. 

cuntiaca. 
Sencgalensis. 
Hhyncho[)s  oricntalis. 

Plotus  L4‘vnillantii. 

Rula  Cupcnsis. 

Ciirbij  Africnnm. 

Nycticorax  Eiiropicus. 

[Some  species  m»t  yet  de- 
scribed.] 
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(B.) 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

As  we  iic(niirc  "renter  knowledge  of  the  languages  mid  dialects  of  the  nations 
and  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  the  conviction  gains  ground  among  jihilologists 
that  the  jieople  of  this  great  continent  belong  to  two  di.stinct  families.  The 
line  of  8i'i>aration  I believe  to  lie  found  one  or  two  degrees  north  of  theequator. 
To  the  south  of  this  line  all  the  iieople  now  known  s|X'ak  in  dialects  which, 
though  sufficiently  distinct,  belong  evidently  to  one  common  family,  having  a 
common  origin.  This  is  true  of  all,  so  far  as  known,  from  the  northeni  lino  I 
have  denoted  down  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  except  the  Hottentots,  the 
Namai|ua.s,  and  a few  other  insignificant  tribes  near  the  last-mentioned  place, 
who  are  not  supixrsed  to  belong  to  cither  branch  of  the  African  family. 

This  class  of  languages  and  dialects  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  alli- 
terative. The  changes  which  the  words  undergo  in  their  declensions  ami  con- 
jugations always  aflect  both  the  initial  and  final  syllables,  and  whole  sentences 
occur  having  a complete  alliteration  throughout. 

The  tribes  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  so  far  as  their  languages  arc 
known  to  me  by  study  or  by  ))ersonal  observation  (the  latter  eonlinerl  to  the 
western  coast,  through  Gambia  and  Senegambia  to  the  bonlcrs  of  the  Desert), 
use  dialects  less  regular  in  their  structure,  less  melodious  in  sound,  and  by  far 
more  difficnlt  for  the  tongue  and  ear  of  the  white  man. 

Within  the  region  which  I explored  the  language  of  the  M|x)ngwc  is  the 
moat  widely  spread.  It  is  used,  with  slight  variations  and  modifications,  by 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  moat  considerable  trilie.s,  the  Miwngwc,  Commi 
(Camma),  Oroungou,  Ogolxvy,  liembo,  Ngaloi,  Ayomlra,  and  Ancnga.  Some 
other  dialects,  also,  are  evidently  derived  from  this,  while  another  large  class 
has  marks  of  decided  kinship  to  the  Ilakalai  language.  This  last  is  sjoken, 
cither  purely  or  in  dialects  varying  but  slightly,  by  the  Bakalai,  Mbengn, 
Kombe,  Bnpoukou,  Balcngue,  Mls)u.sha,  Mboudemo,  Mbisho,  Mbiki,  Shekiaui, 
Apingi,  Evili,  and  probably  many  more  tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  language  of  the  cannibal  tribe,  the  Fans,  stands  alone,  being  evidently 
not  related  to  any  of  the  others.  It  is  rude,  and  very  guttural,  and  bears 
some  likeness  to  that  spoken  in  the  interior  of  Cape  Palmas  and  on  the  Croo 
coast. 

The  M|iongwe  and  Bakahai,  and  their  kindred  dialects,  are  to  a remarkable 
degree  regular  and  systematic  in  their  structure.  I found  it  very  extraordinary 
that  languages  used  only  by  savages,  and  having  no  written  staiulard,  should 
retain  their  precision  and  system  as  tliesc  have  done.  Scarce  any  languages 
known  are  so  systematic  as  these.  'Hicy  are  rich  in  words  expressive  of  tho 
ideas  of  these  Ijarlmrous  people,  and  they  arc  cafiable  of  very  great  ox{>ansion 
for  new  wants.  From  raiiicals  already  in  use  new  words  can  be  regularly 
derived  when  needexl,  and  arc  at  once  umlerstood. 

lire  Bakahu  and  its  branches  have  no  letter  r.  Tire  Mpongwe  and  the 
Ashira,  on  tho  lontrary,  abound  in  this  letter,  which  is  rolled  or  acccnteil  very 
strongly.  The  Mpongwe  strikes  me  as  one  of  tho  finest  of  all  the  known 
languages  of  Africa  It  is  remarkable  that  all  tho  tribes  which  use  it  are  much 
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less  warlike  than  those  which  use  the  Bakalai,  many  of  which  are  fierce  and 
trouhlesome. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  west  coast  south  of  Cape  St.  Catherine  speak 
dialects  some  of  which  show  more  afiinity  with  the  language  of  the  M]x)ngwe, 
others  with  that  of  the  Ikakalai ; hut  all  show,  in  tlie  formation  of  many  of 
their  words,  a third  element,  proving  that  some  of  these  words  have  been  derivi-d 
from  another  language  with  which  the  trvo  former  have  not  been  acrpiainted. 

The  Mpongrve  language  is  to  a very  great  extent  polysyllabic.  There  are 
scarce  a score  of  monosyllabic  nouns  in  the  whole  language,  aud  not  more  than 
three  or  four  monosyllabic  verbs.  It  abounds  in  contractions  and  compounded 
words,  in  which,  however,  the  i>arts  are  preserverl  sufficiently  well  to  bo  very 
easily  distinguished.  'Ihere  are  but  few  words  difficult  of  utterance  to 
Americans  or  Euroi)eans,  and  the  pronunciation  is  very  distinct,  each  syllable 
being  fully  sounded,  making  it  easy  of  acquisition  to  strangers.  Almost  all 
the  words  terminate  in  a vowel,  which  is  fully  sounded,  aud  a great  jart  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs  also  begin  with  a vowel.  The  genders  of  nouns  arc  not  distin- 
guished otherwise  than  by  prefixing  the  term  man  or  woman.  For  instance, 
wanna  means  child;  wanto-wanna  is  girl;  and  ofom^-iranna  is  boy.  There 
are  several  ways  of  forming  the  plural.  Nouns  which  begin  with  a consonant 
are  made  plural  by  prefixing  i to  the  singular  forms ; thus,  mn/o,  house ; inago, 
houses.  Nouns  beginning  with  o form  their  plurals  by  changing  o into  »; 
thus,  omtmba,  snake ; imemba,  snakes.  Nouns  beginning  with  e form  their 
plurals  by  dropping  the  e ; thus,  egara,  chest ; gara,  chests.  Nouns  beginning 
with  i form  their  plurals  by  changing  i to  a;  thus,  idambi,  a sheep ; adandie, 
sheep.  All  the  changes  in  the  M|x>ngwe  nouns,  except  such  as  result  from 
contractions,  are  ou  the  first  syllable.  Tlie  noun  of  agency  is  in  nearly  all 
cases  formed  by  prefixing  the  letter  o to  the  verb  ; thus,  noka  is  to  lie,  aud 
OHoka  is  a liar. 

Personal  pronouns  abound  in  the  Mpongwe,  and  also  in  the  Bakalai  and 
other  dialects  of  this  region.  Thus,  in  Mjiongwe,  mie  is  I and  me;  you,  aid ; 
yr,  he ; aye,  she  or  it ; azwe,  us ; anuwe,  ye ; nuwe,  you ; wao,  they ; wu, 
them. 

The  adjectives  Iiave  many  changes  besides  their  degrees  of  cominrison. 
They  do  not,  however,  possi'ss  any  inflectious  to  indicate  gender  or  case.  In 
the  following  examples  we  find  no  less  tlian  seven  forms  of  tlic  adjective  mjxjio, 
which  means  birgr : — 


Nyan  mpoh,  a large  cow. 
Jnijari  impolo,  largo  cows. 
Egara  ewlu.  a large  chest. 
Gara  rnlu,  largo  chests. 


Idambe  ivolu,  a large  sheep. 
Adamhe  angioio,  large  sheep. 
Omemha  ompolo,  a large  snake. 
Imemhii  impolo,  large  snakes. 


These  and  like  etiangcs  are  used  with  the  utmost  [incision,  arbitrary  .as  they 
arc,  and  though  they  have  of  course  no  grammatical  rules  nor  any  written 
standard. 

Wo  come  now  to  sixaik  of  the  verb,  which  has,  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
southern  half  of  Africa,  the  most  [leculiar  forms.  The  Mpongwe  verb  has  four 
moods,  the  indicative,  imicrative,  conditional,  and  subjunctive.  The  indicative 
mood  is  formed  with  the  aid  of  auxiliary  particles,  ’llie  im[ier.ative  is  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  indicative  by  the  change  of  its  initial  cousouant  into  its 
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reciprocal  consonant;  Uuis,  tomla,  to  love,  ronda,  love  thon  ; denda,  to  <lo, 
lenda,  do  tlion. 

The  conditional  mood  has  a form  of  its  owti,  but  the  conjunctive  particles 
are  used  as  auxiliaries  at  the  same  time,  and  different  conjunctive  particles  arc 
used  with  different  tenses.  Tire  subjunctive  has  only  oue  form,  and  is  used  as 
the  second  verb  in  a sentence  where  there  arc  two  verbs. 

The  tenses  in  the  M|x3n"Wcaro  the  present,  ptist,  perfect  past,  and  future. 
The  perfect  jast  tense,  which  represents  the  completeness  of  an  action,  is 
formed  from  the  present  tense  by  prefixing  a and  by  changing  the  final  into  t ; 
thus,  tonda,  to  love,  atondi,  loved  or  did  love. 

The  past  is  deriverl  from  the  imperative  by  prefixing  a and  by  changing  a 
final  into  i;  thus,  rondo,  love  thou,  arundi,  to  have  loved. 

The  future  tense  is  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  participle  be ; as,  mi 
be  tonda,  I am  going  to  love.  But  this  combination  of  words,  if  the  nomina- 
tive follows,  expresses  past  time. 

In  the  future  tense  the  nominative  goes  before  the  verb  in  the  order  of  con- 
struction. When  an  action  is  immediately  to  take  ]>lacc,  the  jiresent  tense  is 
used  as  a future ; as  mi  bio,  I am  coming  immediately  ; while  mi  be  bia  meiuis 
I am  coming  after  a while,  or  at  some  indefinite  time. 

The  passive  is  formed  from  the  active  simply  by  changing  o final  into  o; 
thus,  mi  tonda,  1 love ; mi  tondo,  I am  loved.  In  the  historical  and  i>erfect 
tense,  which  terminates  in  »,  o is  simply  adjomed  : thus,  arondi,  hgve  loved  ; 
arondio,  to  have  been  loved. 

There  is  also  in  every  M|x)ngwe  verb  a negative  for  every  affirmative  form, 
and  the  negative  is  distinguished  from  the  affirmative  by  an  accent  or  dwelling 
on  the  first  or  principal  vowel  of  the  verb,  which  I will  characterize  in  rvritiug 
by  the  use  of  an  italic  letter.  The  negative  form  belongs  to  the  jmssive  as 
well  as  to  the  active  voice,  and  this  slight  difference  of  intonation  or  accentua- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  a foreigner  to  catch : — 

Mi  tonda.  7 lore.  Mi  tondo,  I am  fared. 

Mi  tonda,  1 do  not  lore.  Mi  tondo,  7 am  not  tovol. 

All  the  verbs  in  the  Mjongwe  language,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen 
or  twenty,  may  be  regarded  as  regular  verbs,  inasmuch  ns  they  are  governed 
by  the  same  fixed  principle.  Tlie  verbs  of  two  or  more  syllables  have  always 
the  final  a ; and  the  incipient  consonants  of  these  verbs  are  either  b,  d,f,  j,  k, 
p,  s,  t,  or  s/i.  Each  of  these  has  a reciprocal  con,souant.  Such  verbs  as  com- 
mence with  m or  n,  w'hich  have  no  rcci]irocal  consonants,  retain  these  two 
letters  throughout  all  their  inflections,  but  in  oUier  resiiects  arc  pcrlcctly 
regular.  The  invariable  reciprocal  letter  of  6 is  » or  to.  So  the  imperative  is 
derived  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  in  all  the  verbs  which  commence 
with  b,  by  changing  b into  to  or  v : thus.  Mi  Ininga,  I take  ; imp.,  wunga,  take. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  with  invariable  uniformity,  d is  changed  into  1,  / 
into  0,  or  fwn  into  vw,j  into  >j,  k into  g,  p into  v,  s into  z,  «/»  into  :g,  and  t 
into  r.  Thus, 

Mi  l)onga,  7 la/.-e  ; Mi  kamba,  7 spea/r ; 

Wouga,  take.  Oaniba,  spe^ik. 

Every  regular  verb  in  the.  language  may  lie  .said  to  iKwsess  five  conjugations 
and  as  many  as  six  comiHUiiid  conjugations.  Thus,  from  kamhi,  to  s|icak,  or 
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I s|)oalc,  the  esnsation  is  formed  by  changing  a into  iza  : kambiza,  to  cau.se  to 
speak.  The  form  whicli  implies  habitual  action  is  derived  from  the  radical  by 
prefixing  gn ; thus,  kamha,  to  speak ; kamhuga,  to  sjicak  habitually.  The 
relative  conjugation,  which  implies  performing  an  action  for  or  to  some  one,  is 
derived  from  the  radical  by  suffixing  na  ; thus,  from  kamha,  to  speak,  comes 
knmbana  or  kamhina,  to  speak  to  or  with  some  one.  Tlic  indefinite  is  derived 
from  the  radical  by  suffixing  the  imjicrative  to  the  present  of  the  indicative : 
thus,  from  kamha  comes  kamhagamha,  to  speak  at  random. 

In  fhe  Mbenga  language,  the  radical  kalaga,  siieak,  is  changed  as  follows  : 
kalakate,  to  continue  s|x;aking ; kalakia,  to  speak  to  or  speak  for ; kalakidf, 
to  cau.so  to  sjxxik  ; kalanakumi,  to  speak  for  one  another ; kalaka  bekaiikali, 
to  s[icak  at  random  ; takala,  to  s)XM»k  first  (in  a trial);  kalaka  ho  kalaka, 
apeak  and  do  nothing  else. 

The  radical  form  of  the  verb  expresses  the  simple  idea  without  any  accessory 
or  contingent  meaning.  The  second  expresses  continuance  of  the  action,  and 
in  many  verbs  intensity  of  the  simple  idea : thus,  kalakate  mhi  yokakate,  speak 
on  ; I w'ill  hear. 

These  remarks  and  exemplifications  will  give  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
philosophical  stnicture  of  the  languages  of  this  region,  lliere  is  in  these  lan- 
guages a mine  which  will  richly  rejmy  working.  They  possess  an  extensive 
unwritten  literature,  consisting  of  proverbs,  parables,  allegories,  mystic  inter- 
pretations, fables,  and  fantastic  and  fabulous  stories,  which  are  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  Many  of  these  fables  I have  listened  to  in  the 
evening,  by  the  light  of  my  camp-fire,  with  unbounded  delight,  wondering  at 
the  ini.agination  of  the  barbarous  African. 

I regretted  oidy  that  want  of  time  and  my  other  pursuits  prevented  me  from 
investigating  and  writing  down  many  of  their  wonderful  stories  and  fables. 

I close  with  a table  of  numerals,  which,  as  being  the  easiest  to  collect  for 
com[iarison,  must  serve  as  a beginning  for  the  philologist  who  desires  to  study 
the  languages  of  this  region.  All  that  are  here  given  were  collected  by  my.self. 
All  but  two  or  three  I obtained  when  among  the  tnlxis  to  whom  each  list  is 
credited.  The  others  I gained  by  a visit  to  a French  emigrant  ship  sailing 
from  Cape  Lopez  with  a cargo  of  negroes.  To  show  what  great  facilities  the 
student  can  have,  even  on  the  coast,  for  studying  the  languages  of  the  far  in- 
terior trilics,  I may  mention  that  on  boanl  this  verj-  ship  I found  men  from  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  different  tribes  1 

SENKGAMBIA  TRIBES. 


KiiiKtlom  of  tSin. 

Volof. 

Kingdom  of  Ba<j1. 

Kosito. 

1 Un, 

Bkii  or  Ben  (quick).  Kiline. 

Tu,  til. 

2 Betiixuc. 

Niur. 

Foiilo  or  foula. 

FtHfe. 

H Ik'tafoulaqnc*. 

Nicp  (quick). 

8aho  or  Kiba. 

Tchkonn. 

•\  Btitu  fouiuwjiio. 

Nielet. 

Nani. 

Nani. 

5 fuutaduqiio 

. Dieroum. 

Ijoulou. 

Dolou. 

6 Betii  fatique. 

Dicroum  iK>n. 

Ouro. 

Whitu. 

7 Betnsnii. 

Dieroura  nict. 

Ouro  olo. 

Ouk  fel&. 

8 Betufou. 

Dicrouia  niep. 

Li. 

Oiyapa. 

9 Betafonse, 

Dieroura  nielet. 

Konontui. 

Tkkoli. 

10  Kurlxiki. 

Fouque. 

Ten. 

Fo. 
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TniBES  OF  THE  PALM  COAST. 


Baootubo. 

\ncy. 

Donzie. 

GoU. 

1 No. 

Dondo. 

Tan. 

NKoumou. 

2 Ukii. 

TtMfi. 

Veil*. 

Ntic. 

3 Tim. 

Kaqiioy. 

Dalia. 

Nlal. 

1 liaiii. 

Kuni. 

Nani. 

Tina. 

S H.V.. 

Soulou. 

I/dou. 

Nonon. 

G N»m1o. 

StMidondo. 

Muida. 

I)io"onm. 

2 Dii'tau. 

Souft'la. 

MuTtil^. 

Dii^ntic^, 

8 Diyii‘11. 

BoiiHtKiuoy. 

MalHlialjo. 

Dirtai. 

ii  SIiuimIo. 

Souniiiii. 

MalnUn. 

Dcotina, 

10  Ipou. 

Tan. 

Buk. 

E'biu. 

TRIBES  IN  THE  BIGHT  OF  BENIN. 

c*ll«'d  nlM>  i.v„.  o...' 

SlolcTimii  «iKt  Ayoligll6.  Oiiokbor  Biuio. 

Cameron  or  IiwaU. 

Ibouai. 

1 Guevoho. 

M|k»co. 

E'ou^. 

Evoko. 

2 Il>ard. 

Ibali. 

Btlia. 

Bilxt. 

S Riiro. 

llnlo. 

Bclulo, 

1 Inal. 

Inal. 

Bcnci. 

Biual. 

5.  Itano. 

Itjmi. 

Botuno. 

Botani. 

C Itano  ua  pn<?voho.Otolja. 

Mobilxi. 

Otolio, 

2 Itano  na  ibuttf. 

£m])oucdi. 

Samlxi. 

MbomxU. 

8 Itano  ua  niro. 

Loinl>i. 

Lumbt. 

Louaiubi. 

H Ikino  na  iuai. 

Diboiia. 

Iboua. 

Ibuua. 

10  Ndiuum  or  nai- 

Dioiim. 

Dom. 

Ndiouin. 

hinol. 

TRIBES  OF  THE  GABOON, 

MUNI,  AND  MOONDAH  RIVERS. 

Mnrinfrwp,  siK>kcn 

Shekl&nl,  apnken  also  by 

eight  tHbra  before  MboUhluu 

the  MixiiKh'mii.ltAfuiun,  filbenga. 

mt-nUoned. 

MMki.  aiMl  Mhitho. 

1 Mori. 

Ivooo. 

Wb  tfc. 

Mpooo. 

2 Kani. 

Beba, 

Dm. 

lUdi. 

8 Noharo. 

Itolalo. 

Bibishf. 

Ilala. 

4Nai. 

Bonal. 

Inel. 

Inal. 

5 Tani. 

Ikitano. 

Itnni. 

Itano. 

£ Roiia. 

Ivoco 

Itani  md  wotb. 

Otolm. 

7 Uoagutmon. 

Ivoco  lielalo. 

Itani  ih5  ibn. 

Embonaidi 

8 Anunui. 

Ivoco  benai. 

Itani  n6  itachi. 

Lognombi. 

0 Inongoum. 

Ivoco  Ix'tuno. 

ItTLiii  in^. 

Iboulii. 

10  Igoum. 

Diotun. 

Dioum. 

Diouni. 

TIUBES  ON 

on  NEAR  THE 

OGOBAY  AND  ITS 

TRIBUTARIES. 

Alombo. 

Ngut>^  or  Mgobc*  (Ounma).  Ashin. 

UaknliU. 

1 Inioslii. 

I^IohIh. 

Moglii. 

It^wotan. 

2 Ilml. 

Bui. 

m. 

Iklwi. 

2 Imro. 

Karo. 

Irtfro. 

Bilali. 

4 Ilia. 

IlUk. 

Irano  or  iiniu 

Bl'Iuu. 

2 Irano. 

l>oiimno. 

Bamuiio. 

Bikini. 
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TRIBES  ON  OR  NEAR  THE  OQOBAY  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES — continued. 
Alombo.  NgoW  or  Mgo>>6  (CiunmA).  Ashira.  nakaUi. 


C laomouTn. 

Disaiubouui. 

Indgiu?,  m‘ro  or  Na  i^wotaa. 

inana. 

7 Disambouai. 

Kanibo  nwslii.  Hitiini-nabiha. 

8 DiMuina. 

Diminouai. 

Kamlxi  lx‘j. 

Bitani  nabilali. 

9 Ifou. 

Ipoi. 

Bitiini 

na 

10  DugoTira*?. 

Ij'oum. 

Igoura. 

Diuum. 

BfjiovL 

Xjavk 

Apinpi. 

Avila. 

Ashango. 

1 Moui^ta. 

l^Ion. 

Mpoeo. 

Moliai. 

Mo«ibi. 

2 IV-vnli. 

Biuli. 

Mbuni. 

Banid 

Bib<n. 

3 Ik'bita. 

Bi-tato. 

Tcliaro. 

Nehaclo. 

Bimro. 

4 Benal. 

Bi’iia. 

Inal. 

Naio. 

Biim. 

5 Bf  tani. 

Bobiiii. 

Itiini. 

Nbino. 

Slminano. 

G Betani  mout-to. 

Samounm. 

Moroba. 

Euapo. 

Nrhambo. 

7 B^'tuni  bevjili. 

Neluimou. 

Bomlx). 

8 Ik^tani 

Mpoiibon. 

9 Iktani  benai. 

Ou'a. 

10  NchiniiL 

Igoiime. 

Aahakl. 

Mo»hebi>.  MoonantllL 

Mftdouma. 

Mitehe-ho. 

1 Mori. 

Mo.  Mu. 

Pooo. 

2 Bani. 

Yolfe.  Biolt. 

Niolij. 

Vole. 

3 Shatn, 

MoKliato.  Tato. 

Tato. 

Nelialo. 

4 Nat 

Minal.  Nk, 

Na. 

Btnui. 

5 Itani. 

Tani.  Taiii. 

Tani. 

G 

10  Dioum. 

Motoba. 

Dioum, 

Fan  Tribe  (CannlheU). 

SUve  from  River  Congo. 

1 Fo. 

Boigao, 

2 Bci. 

Gimli. 

3 Liu 

Tato. 

4 Nc. 

Minai. 

5 Tani. 

Tano. 

G Sh^mtf. 

Bamoum. 

7 Zangoua. 

Sabouani. 

8 MoOm  or  Ouam. 

Nuua. 

9 Iboum  or  Ibou. 

Voua. 

10  Woooo  or  Alxiimi. 

Koumi. 
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Acstix,  John  5 
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Bell,  Sir  Charles 15 

Blurt,  Professor i 
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Colchester,  Lord  S 
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Albemarlk  Street, 
Ma^t  18G1. 


NEAV  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


EAB.L  STANHOPE. 

T IFE  OP  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT, 

-I— i -with  Extracts  from  MS.  Papers.  By  EARL  STANHOPE,  Author  of  the  “History 
of  Eugland  from  tbo  Peace  of  Utrecht.”  Portrait.  VoU.  1 aitd  2.  Post  8vo.  21s. 

“ The  htflory  of  Pitt’s  career  as  a statesman  implies,  of  wurse,  a coniplete  surrey 
of  the  political  history  of  England  for  a certain  jieriod,  and  such  a survey  we  have 
in  Karl  eftanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt.  When  the  noble  writer  s path  li^  over  deKateablc 
ground,  he  is  always  liberal  innoterpretation  and  entirely  temperate  in  argument. 
He  admits  no  fault  in  liis  hero,  if  it  be  not  bis  complete  neglect  of  men  of  iettcra, 
and  for  that  he  can  find  partial  excuse.  But  everywhere  his  admiration  is  so 
genial,  and  so  much  of  it  is  clearly  jnstified,  that  the  work,  when  complete,  will 
^ the  woithiest  monument  yet  raised  to  the  great  statesmans  memory.” — 
Examinti\ 


THE  BISHOP  or  LONDON. 

THE  DANGERS  AND  SAFEGUARDS  OF 

Jl  modern  theology,  containing  “Suggestions  offered  to  the  Theological 
Student  under  present  Difficulties.”  By  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  TAIT,  D.D., 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  8vo.  Vt, 

“ Other  books  must  be  written  to  lay  bare  the  metaphysical  assumptions  on 
which  the  common  re.uioniug  of  Uio  Kssayiste  and  Reviewers  1‘esta,  and  bring  them 
to  the  test.  Other  hands  must  strengthen  and,  perhaps,  renew  the  external 
defences  of  Christianity  ; but  in  this  volume  n timely  word  has  been  spoken  to 
minds  still  in  a state  to  listen  to  calm  and  faithful  counsel.  This  was  the  rery 
kin<l  of  work  most  in  danger  of  iH'ing  neglecud  in  the  excitement  of  proteste, 
addresses,  and  committees  of  Convocatiou,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Tait  that 
be  has  been  among  the  first  to  perform  it,  and  to  perform  it  so  welL”~>Da^y 
AVics. 


THE 

X PRO 


THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

REVELATION  OF  GOD  AND  THE 

PROBATION  OF  MAN.  Two  Sermons  Preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  By 
SAMUEL  WILBEEFORGB,  D.D.,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD.  8to.  Is. 


CHX7BCH  BAXES. 

TRE  ONLY  COMPROMISE  POSSIBLE  ON 

A CHURCH  RATES.  By  a FonnCR  Mkmder  or  the  House  or  Cokxo!is.  8ro. 


LORD  ST.  LEONABDS. 

TWO  SPEECHES  in  the  HOUSE  of  LORDS. 

X thb  new  law  cocrts  and  the  funds  of  the  suitors  of  the 
COURT  OF  CHANCKRY.  8vo.  1».  BARONIES  BY  TENCEB  AND  THE 
CLAIM  OF  THE  BARONY  OF  BERKELEY.  8vo.  1». 
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THE  BISHOP  OP  EXETEB. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE 

LATE  LORD  MACAULAT  Id  1849,  on  Certain  Statementu  respeoting  the  Churou 
or  Sholand  in  his  History  of  England,  2nd  Edition,  8?o.  2r.  Qd. 

“ Macaulay's  picture  of  the  great  Protestant  Archbishop  is  well  known.  In  his 
' Essays  ’ and  in  his  ' History  * he  has  painted  the  iignre  of  a loose,  worldly,  and 
oncourageoua  priest,  more  sealons  Ibr  his  order  than  for,^  trntli,  a persecutor  in 
power,  a whining  sycophant  in  adversity.  Craumer's  conduct  cannot  be  wholly 
defended,  nor  docs  the  Bishop  seek  to  excuse  it  in  every  («rt.  But  he  produces 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  Macaulay  was  miHtaken  as  to  many  of  his  facts, 
and  unjust  in  most  of  bis  inferences.  But  tho  Bishop's  gage  of  buttle  is  not  the 
eharacter  of  Cranmer,  singularly  important  to  the  Church  of  England  as  that 
character  mast  ever  be  : it  is  tho  whole  scheme  of  Macaulay’s  presentation  of  the 
Church,  in  its  early,  oi^anising  days,  to  which  he  objects.*’ — Athen<eum» 


FBOFESSOB  BTANUSY. 

T ECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

-Li  EASTERN  CHURCH ; with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Eoclesiaatical 
History.  By  REV.  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  Plans.  8vo.  16s. 

**  The  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  cannot  be  said  to  be  popular  in  England, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  may  be  altrihutctl  to  the  narrow  limits 
witjlin  which  it  hits  usually  been  confined.  In  Mr.  Stanley's  hands  it  receives  a 
larger  and  more  liberal  treatment.  Protesting  at  the  outset  against  restricting 
the  wortl  * ecclesiastical  ’ to  the  mere  * accidental,  outward,  ceremonial  roachi' 
oery  * of  the  Christian  Church,  which  * includes  in  ecclesiastical  history  the  life 
of  the  most  insignificant  Bishop,  or  the  most  wicked  of  Popes,  not  the  life  of 
the  wisest  of  philosophers,  or  the  most  Christian  of  Kings,'  he  at  once  puts  in 
practice  his  wider  view  by  beginning  bis  ow'n  ecclesiastical  history  with  Abraham 
coinciding  therein,  though  from  a very  different  point  of  view,  with  some  remark- 
able articles  on  ^mitie  Monotheism,  which  api)eared  some  months  ago  in  this 
journal.  His  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch  comprises  a chapter  on  the  life  ot 
Constantine,  one  on  Mabomedanism,  and  one  on  Peter  the  Great.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Htanley's  other  writings  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
these  subjects  are  not  only  illustrated  with  learning  and  ability,  but  are  treated 
in  a spirit  of  genuine  lil>erality,  which  is  not  always  to  be  found  among  profened 
liberals,  whether  in' politics  or  in  theology  .**^T(mer. 


THE  OOLCHESTEB  PAPEBS. 


the 

JL  OF 


DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  CHARLES  ABBOT,  FIRST  LORD  COLCHESTER,  Sponker  of  tb»  Houm  of 
Common^  1802—1817.  Edited  by  HIS  SON.  With  Fortniit.  3 Voli.,  8ro.  42«. 


**  Diaries  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  have  multiplied  upon  the  world  of  lato 
years,  and  the  value  of  them  has  rather  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  the  supply.  But  a Speaker  has  peculiar  facilities  for  observing  and  recording 
the  secret  history  of  contemporary  events,  and  therefore  a Speaker’s  diary  has  a 
special  value.  He  is  in  the  political  struggle  without  being  of  it.  He  is  the  umpire 
before  whom  all  political  wrestling-matches  must  take  place,  and  is  bound  by 
the  duties  of  his  office,  both  to  a close  attention  and  an  absolute  neutrality.  . . . 
This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Speaker  Abbot. "-"-iSafurday  Rtritv. 
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OKNKRAX,  Sm  BOBEBT  WILSON’S 

PRIVATE  DIARY  OF  TRAVELS,  PER- 

JL  pONAL  ADVKNTUKES,  AND  PtTBUC  KVENTS,  during  Missions  and  Kmploj- 
menta  with  the  Earopean  Annieis  from  the  Invasion  of  Russia  to  the  Capture  of 
Paris,  1812-14.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  HERBERT  RANDOLPH,  M.A.  With  Map. 
2 Vols.  8to.  26s. 

“We  noticed  some  time  back  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  interesting  and  important 
narrative  of  the  great  Moscow  campaign.  These  volumes  consist  chiefly  of  the 
accounts  sent  home  by  him  to  his  friends,  in  the  shape  of  a journal  of  events,  kept 
from  day  to  day;  and  they  carry  us  through  the  great  struggles  of  1813  and 
1814,  to  the  capture  of  Paris.  Sir  R.  Wilson  accom)»aniod  the  Rnssian  army 
as  English  commissioner,  and  his  private  remarks  and  opinions  as  a military  critic 
are  very  interesting.  He  had  several  qualifications  nnusual  in  most  of  the  observers 
of  the  war.  He  was  an  Englishman,  with  an  Englishman's  common  sense,  with 
an  Englishman’s  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression,  with  an  Englishman’s 
caution  and  fear  of  being  taken  in  by  appearances,  and  with  an  Englishman's 
welLfonnded  reprobation  of  the  immoral  and  selfish  policy  of  Napoleon.  But  be 
bad  much  wider  views  titan  roost  Englishmen  had  in  the  struggle.  He  bad  an 
honest  and  genuine  appreciation  of  Napoleon’s  military  and  political  genius.  He 
<lid  not  think  that  to  depreciate  that^  was  a manly  or  a wise  corollary  to  a hearty 
detestation  of  his  ambition.  The  book  abounds  with  iutercsting  sketches  and 
memoranda  of  the  great  actors  and  great  scenes  of  the  time.  Sir  R.  Wilsou  w as 
a keen  observer,  and  besides  being  a thorough  soldier,  he  was  a scholar,  with  a 
scholar’s  memory  and  interests.” — Guardian. 


CAPTAIN  rOBBES,  B.N. 

ICELAND,  ITS  VOLCANOES,  GEYSERS, 

A AND  GLACIERS.  By  COMJIANDEE,  C.  S.  FORBES,  E.N.  With  Map  and 
lUnstrations.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

“Captain  Forbes  has  thrown  a new  light  around  the  northern  island,  and  has 
found  materials  there  for  a most  spirited  and  entertaining  book  of  travel.  A 
portion  of  this  range  of  ice  mountains  has  never,  Captain  Forbes  avers,  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  Here  is  a fine  field  for  our  Alpine  climbers  ; and 
they  will  find  theuiHelves  conducted  through  a country  of  surjAssing  grandeur  as 
regards  its  natnral  features.” — John  Bull. 

f 


PBOFESSOB  BLUNT. 

T ITERARY  ESSAYS.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  BLUNT, 

-Li  B.D.,  Late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  8vo.  12s. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  INDIA. 

MILTON. 

REFORMATION  IN  ITALY. 

PAbET. 

DR.  PARR. 

BISHOP  BUTLER. 

TOWNBON’S  DISCOURSES. 

“The  many  Chu^men  who  revere  Professor  Blunt’s  memory  as  in  no  small 
dep^e  their  father  in  the  faith,  will  welcome  this  volume  from  an  honoured  and 
industrious  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  sacred  literature.” — Guardian. 


CRANMER. 

ROBERT  HALL. 

ADAM  CLARKE. 
CHURCH  RATES. 
VILLAGE  PREACHING. 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 
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MB.  MOTLB7. 


History  of  the  united  nether- 

LANDS:  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort;  including 
the  Struggle  of  the  English  and  Dutch  against  Spain ; and  the  Origin  and  Destruo- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY,  D.C.L.,  Author  of 
“The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.’*  4/A  Thousand.  With  Portraits  and  Plan. 
2 Vole.  8vo.  80s. 


“ Mr.  Motley  combines  as  an  historian  two  qualifications  seldom  found  united — 
to  great  capacity  for  historical  research  he  adds  much  power  of  pictorial  representa* 
tion.  In  his  pages  we  find  characters  and  scenes  minutely  set  forth  in  elaborate 
and  characteristic  detail,  which  is  relieved  and  heightened  in  effect  by  the  artistic 
breadth  of  light  and  shade  thrown  across  the  broader  prospocts  of  history.  Fertile 
as  the  present  ago  has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest  merit,  none  of  them 
can  be  ranked  above  these  volumes  in  the  grand  qualities  of  intent,  accuracy, 
and  truth.” — Edinbitrgh  Revie\n. 


B£V.  H.  B.  TBISTBAMC, 


THE 

-L  or  1 


great  SAHARA.  Wanderings  South 

or  TRB  Atlas  Mocittains.  By  Rev.  H.  B.  TRISTRAM,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Master 
of  Qreatham  Hospital.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  15s. 


“We  have  here  a genuine  book  of  travels,  in  which  the  author  takes  us  with 
him  by  force  of  a simple,  yet  graphic,  narrative,  and  sets  us  face  to  face  with 
scenes  and  people  full  of  a rare  novelty  and  interest.  We  use  the  word  * novelty  * 
designedly,  for  this  is  the  first  account  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English 
Language  of  those  remarkable  tribes  whose  home  is  in  the  far  interior  of  the 
Algerian  Sahara.  Mr.  Tristram  U a traveller  of  great  experience  and  a thorough 
naturalist,  and  his  book  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  general  reader  no  less  thaa 
by  the  scientific  inquirer,  for  its  clear  and  fascinating  narrative.”  — EnglUh 
Churchman. 


MB.  AUSTIN. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  JURISPRUDENCE 

JL  DETERMINED.  Being  the  First  Fart  of  a Series  of  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence, 
or  The  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law.  ^c(md  Edition,  By  the  late  JOHN  AUSTIN, 
Barrister'at-Law.  8vo.  15#. 


“ To  all  who  love  preciiunn  of  reasoning  and  soundneas  of  thonght  upon  some  of 
the  most  momentous  subjects  that  can  engage  any  man’s  attention,  the  repubU' 
cation  of  this  volume  will  be  a welcome  boon.  It  was  the  work  of  a man  who,  if 
his  share  of  the  coarser  qualities  which  promote  success  in  life  had  borne  any  pro* 
portion  to  his  deeper  intellectual  gifts,  might  have  achieved  the  highest  distinction 
either  in  his  profession  or  in  the  world  at  large ; but  whose  bodily  and  mental 
health  were  alike  nnfitted  for  the  rough  business  of  making  his  way  in  life,  and 
fur  placing  his  valuable  powers  in  the  light  necessary  to  do  them  justice.  Many 
men  persuade  themselves — and  some  are  not  wrong— that  their  career  has  been 
similarly  marred,  but  few  of  these  leave  behind  them  so  substantial  a proof  that 
the  estimate  formed  of  them  by  intimate  friends  is  not  a mistaken  one,  as  is  afforded 
by  the  book  before  us.  To  students  of  the  more  thorough  kind  in  law  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  Government  and  morals,  the  work  has  long  been  well  known,  but  we 
have  met  with  men  in  large  practice  at  the  Bar  who  had  never  heard  of  the  work 
as  one  of  the  deepest  treatises  on  morals  and  legislation  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  this  coontry.” — Spectator. 
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BEV.  DB.  HEflSEY. 

Q UNDAY— ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  AND 

O PRESENT  OBLIGATIONS.  By  Her.  J.  A.  nESSKY,  D.O.L.,  Head  Master  of 
Merchant  Taylors’  Soiiool,  and  Preacher  to  the  Hon.  8^.  of  Gray’s  Inn.  Second 
Edition.  With  a copious  Index.  8vo. 

“ Witliout  being  able  to  congratulate  Dr.  Ilessey  on  a decided  sncccss  we  may 
safely  praise  the  book  as  one  of  great  and  general  interest,  and  a not  unworthy 
successor  to  the  valuable  lectures  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  In  1859,  themselves  coming  off 
not  ba<lly  from  a contrast  so  trying  as  that  naturally  suggested  by  their  taking  up 
those  of  Professor  Manscl  in  1858.  ‘The  Bamptons,”  in  fact,  would  seem  to  have 
undergone  a revival,  and  are  latterly  become  an  appreciable  addition  to  the 
literary  total  of  each  season.  Dr.  Hesscy  is  well  known  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.  His  command  of  language  is  well  used  in  the  i^ectures  before  us  to 
warm  and  vivify  the  otherwise  somewhat  tedious  historical  and  antiquarian 
researches  into  which  his  subject  leads  him.  Dr.  Hessey  has,  however,  conducted 
his  delicate  and  difficult  undertaking  with  rare  learning  and  candonr  throughout. 
As  a collection  of  materials  bearing  upon  Sunday,  its  history,  literature,  antiquities, 
&c.,  tl»e  Bampton  Lectures  of  I860  stand  altogether  without  a rival — indeed, 
without  a second.” — Guardian. 


MB.  HOBACE  MABBTAT. 


TWO  YEARS’  RESIDENCE  IN  JUTLAND, 

THE  DANISH  ISLES,  AND  COPENHAGEN.  By  HORACE  MARRYAT.  With 
>tap  and  Illustrations.  2 Yols.  8vo.  24«. 


“ It  has  seldom  been  our  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  sneh  an  agreeable  work 
as  Mr.  Harryat’s  tour  through  Denmark,  not  only  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  but  also  owing  to  the  singularly  easy  and  unaffected  6ow  of  the 
narrative.  He  combines  the  discerning  eye  of  the  archaeologist,  the  ready  band  of 
an  artist,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  historian.” — Literary  Gazette. 


*vm.  SMITH,  LL.D. 


DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE  ; Its 

Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
SMITH,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  In  the  University  of  London.  2nd  Editit>n. 
With  Plans  and  Woodcuts,  Medium  8vo.  42«. 


“The  present  work  susUins  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  high  reputation.  The  bio- 
grapbionl,  the  topographical,  and  the  archaeological  articles  are  both  oopioualy 
nnd  carefully  done.  It  is  a repertory  of  invaluable  Biblical  lore.” — Literary 
Churchman. 

“Tiie  work  has  our  strongest  recommendation.  We  place  it  on  onr  library- 
shelf  as  a treasure,  and  we  hope  congregations  will  enable  their  ministers  to  ‘do 
likewise.’  ’’ — Ex>anyelical  Af ayazine. 

“The  work  indicates  a wide  range  of  investigation,  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  treated,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  what  the  student  of  the  Bible 
needs.  It  is  more  thorough  and  complete  than  any  previous  dictionary  of  the  kind, 
and  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  profit  in  studying  the  Bible,  both  for  tbc 
student  of  theology  and  for  all  others  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best 
facilities  for  that  study.” — .dmm'caa  Dibliolheca  Sacra. 
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THE  DITKE  OF  WEIXENOTON’S 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES.  Edited 

by  his  Sou,  the  Present  Duke. 

The  Volumes  have  been  published  as  follows 

I.— IV.— INDIA.  1797-1805.  V.— IRISH  CORRESPONDENCE.  1807-9. 

VI.— DENMARK,  MEXICO,  PORTUGAL,  AND  SPAIN.  1807*1810. 

VII.— THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA,  {yow  Ready.) 

8to.  20«.  each. 

“The  ioter^t  of  this  publication  continues  unbroken,  and  every  nev  volume 
adds  to  our  surprise  that  so  many  documenta,  hiatorically  important  and  singularly 
illustrative  of  Wellington  as. a man  and  a soldier,  should  so  long  have  remained 
unedited.” — Atkenaum. 


CAPTAIN  FORBES,  B.N. 


STANDING  NAVY ; its  necessity  and 

Oroanizatiow.  By  CHARLES  STUART  FORBES,  Commander  R. N.,  Author  of 
“ Iceland  ; its  Volcanoes,  Glaciers,  and  Geysers.”  Post  8vo.  3*.  6i/. 


UR.  JAKES  FERGUSSON. 

MOTES  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  HOLY 

J-1  SEPULCHRE  AT  JERUSALEM:  being  an  Answer  to  an  article  in  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review,”  of  October,  1800.  By  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Author  of  an 
“Essay  on  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Jerusalem,  Ac.”  StctnuL  RUiticn,  8vo. 
2s.  Qd. 

“Mr.  PerguBSon  has  come  out  in  force.  Fourteen  years  have  prodneed  nothing 
to  weaken  his  opinion  that  Constantine  built  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  or  what  is 
now  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  over  whnt  he  at  least  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ.  Mr,  FergUB»»n  has  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  argument.” — Jiuilder, 


THE  PROVOST  OF  aTOEN’S. 

CERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LINCOLN’S 

O INN  CHAl'EL.  By  Key.  \VM.  THO.MSON,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen,  Provost  of  Queen’s  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  Preacher  to  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  8vo.  10«.  6d, 

“ The  Provost  of  Queen’s  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
earnest  clergymen  in  the  English  Church.  There  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
sermons  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  specially  written  with  a view  to  the 
needs  of  a particular  audience,  but  they  are  written  in  language  always  chaste 
and  elegant,  and  often  most  eloquent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  being 
clasaed  among  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  modern  Engtiah  eloquenoe.”~CVtffc. 
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MB.  JOHN  FOBSTEB. 

I.  ARREST  OF  THE  FIYE  MEMBERS  BY  CHARLES  I. 

A Cluipter  of  English  History  re-writton.  Post  8vo.  12#. 

Written  by  Mr.  Forster  with  ft  stem  minuteness  snd  ft  dramAtic  force 
thftt  must  render  bis  work  a standard  document  to  erery  diligent  student  of 
the  time.” — Quarterly  Reviexc. 

II.  DEBATES  OX  THE  GRANI)  REMONSTRAXCE,  1641, 

^ With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English  Freedom  under  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  Sovereigns.  Post  8vo.  12#. 

**Mr.  Forster  has  exhibited  great  research)  and  thrown  much  light  on  the 
history  of  this  momentous  crisis.”-- Ac^tn6ur^A  Review. 

III.  ■RIOGRAPIIICAL  ESSAYS.-OUVER  CROMAVELL- 

DANIEI.  DEFOE— SIR  RICHARD  STEELE— CUARLFS  CHURCHILL 
—SAMUEL  FOOTE.  Port  8to.  12*. 

“ Mr.  Forsters  Biographies  have  permanent  interest  and  value." — The 
Time). 
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MR.  HEPWOBTH  DIXON. 

PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  LORD  BACON. 

-T  From  Unpublished  Papers.  By  W,  HKPWORTH  DIXON,  Barrister-at-Law,  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  2nd  Thoueand.  8vo.  12#. 

**  Mr.  Dixon’s  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ftnd  entertaining  books  of 
the  season,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  for  the  new  light  it  sheds  on  the  subject 
by  the  introduction  of  original  materials.  These  materials,  to  be  sure,  were 
within  the  reach  of  any  person  who  desired  to  write  an  impartial  biography. 
But  Mr.  Dixon  no  less  deserves  honour  for  withstanding  the  prejudice  that  Bacon's 
moral  character  was  unquestionably  settled  as  base,  and  for  daring  to  inwestigate 
anew  the  testimony  on  which  the  judgment  was  founded.  The  value  of  Mr. 
Dixon’s  book  consists  in  its  introduction  of  new  facts  to  illustrate  erery  quea* 
tionable  incident  in  Bacon's  career.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 


MB.  H.  SUMNBB  MAINE. 

ANCIENT  LAW:  Its  Connection  with  the 

XA  SARI.T  History  op  Society,  aicd  its  Rklatjos  to  .Modern  Ideas.  By  HKNltY 
8UMNBR  MAINE)  Reader  in  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil  Law  at  the  Middle 
TcmplC)  and  formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  In  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
8vo.  12#. 

**This  volume  will  form  a text*book  for  all  English  students  of  jorispradence. 
It  in  every  way  deserves  to  do  so.  It  pi'esents  elementary  ideas  in  a distinct 
shape  ; it  shows  how  endless  are  the  ramifications  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
which  can  be  followed  by  learned  ingenuity ; it  bandies  law  in  a large  and  free 
spirit ; it  clears  up  points  as  to  which  an  obMurity  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many 
writers  and  readers,  and  it  is  written  with  singular  clearness  and  with  a most 
remarkable  command  of  metaphorical  language.” — iSa^urday  Review. 
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MB.  HENBY  OOXJOEB’S 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  TWO  YEARS’ 

X SUFFERING  IN  A BURMESE  PRISON.  With  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

**  This  oarratiTe  in  ita  cheerfully-religions  tone  explains  at  onee  how  life  and 
reason  could  sarrire  so  fiery  an  ordeal.  In  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  British 
merchant — fearless  of  danger,  hopeful  of  success — we  recognise  a perfectly  national 
trait  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  Such  men  have  erer  been  the  pioneers  of 
national  prosperity,  the  harbingers  of  Christianity  and  clrilbtation.'* — Gtntletnan'a 
Mai/fizine. 


M0KKAY»S 

TJANDBOOK  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS  OP 

XX  WINCHE.STKR—SAUSBURr'— EXETER  — WELLS— CHICHESTER  — CAN- 
TERBURY,  and  KOCilBSTKR.  With  200  Illustrations.  2 Vols.  Crown  Svo.  24s. 

While  these  Tolumes  hare  the  adrantages  of  * guide-books,*  they  are  not 
written  in  the  dry  manner  in  which  ordinary  ' handbooks  * are  for  the  most  part 
executed.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
library,  table,  or  shelves  of  the  parochial  clergyman  and  country  gentleman.  To 
any  one  who  has  not  much  time  to  devote  to  ecclcsiolc^ical  studies  they  will  bo 
invaluable,  as  comprising  within  a reasonable  space  a vast  amount  of  reliable 
information  on  the  architecture  and  antiquities  of  those  Racre<]  edifices  which  the 
piety  of  our  auoeators  reared  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.”— CAurcA* 
vian. 

See  also  the  advertisement  at  page  27. 


BB.  WH.  SMITH. 

CTUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEO- 

^ GRAPHT ; based  on  the  large  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.” 
With  Flans  and  Woodcuts.  Feet  Svo.  9s. 

**It  has  been  thought  that  a Manual,  giving,  in  a moderate  compass,  the  most 
important  results  emliodied  in  the  * Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,* 
would  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  onr  school  and  college  literature.  The  most 
important  additions  made  to  the  original  work  are  ; — 1.  A histjry  of  Geography  in 
Antiquity,  containing  an  account  of  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romanes,  aud  tracing  the  progress  of  the  science  from  the  mythical 
aoeounts  of  the  poets  through  the  progressive  systems  of  Herodotus,  Eratosthenes, 
Strabo,  Ptidemy,  and  intermeiiiate  writers.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated 
by  maps  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  poets,  historians,  and  peograpberB.  It 
cmcludos  with  .a  chapter  upon  the  M.athcraatical  an<l  Physical  tieography  of  the 
Ancients  2.  As  full  an  account  of  Scriptural  Geography  as  was  consistent  with 
the  limits  of  tho  work.  Not  only  is  considemblc  space  dcvoteil  to  Falestino  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  but  infonnati«)U  is  given  u]>on  all  other  Scriptural  subjecU, 
such  as  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  which  can  be  illustrated  by  a knowledge  of 
geography.  In  this  part  of  the  work  imfiortant  assistance  has  been  derive<l  from 
the  recently  publish^  * Dictionary  of  the  Bible.*  3.  Numeions  quotations  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  which  either  illustrate  or  are  illustrated  by  tho 
statements  in  the  text.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  book  as 
interesting  os  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  allow  by  historical  and  ethnographical 
discussions,  while  numerous  maps,  ]>lans,  and  other  illustrations,  give  life  and 
reality  to  the  descriptions.” — Preface. 
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THE  Z4AXB  BISHOP  OF  CAIiCUTTA. 

T IFE  OF  DANIEL  WILSON.  D.D,  Late 

-LJ  lord  bishop  of  CALCUTTA  and  Metropolitan  of  India.  With  Selection* 
from  bin  Letter*  and  Journals.  By  Rev.  JOBIAH  BATRMAN.  ALA.,  Rector  of 
North  Cray.  Second  and  Condensed  Edition.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrationa. 
Post  8 VO.  9*. 

**We  notieo  with  peculiar  pleasure  a new  Edition  of  * Bishop  Daniel  Wilson’s 
Life  by  Mr.  Bateman,  complete  in  one  volume.*  Alwut  a third  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  former  edition  is  omitted : but,  so  far  from  injuring,  we  thiuk  the 
omission  has  rather  improved  the  work  than  otherwise,  while  in  substance  it  is  the 
same.  It  is  presented  in  a more  portable  and  convenient  form,  and  at  a much 
cheaper  cost.  A stronger  light  i*  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  and 
attention  i*  more  concentrated  upon  bis  cliaracter.  It  is  still  a handsome  volume, 
fit  for  the  library,  and  will,  we  doubt  not.  have  a large  and  lasting  circulation,** — 
Christian  Observer. 


THE  AITTHOR  OF  “SELF  HELP.” 

^ WORKMEN’S  EARNINGS  — SAVINGS  — 

V V AND  STRIKES.  By  SAMUEL  SMILKS,  Anthot  of  “Self  Help,**  “Life  of 
George  Stephenson.**  Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review.  Post  8ro.  la.  6cf. 

“ Such  a work  a*  the  one  before  us  was  needed  to  fill  up  a vacant  niche  in  our 
popular  literature,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  obtain,  as  it  deserves, 
an  extensive  cii-culation  among  both  employers  and  employed,*’ — DaUi/  Chronicle. 


BEV.  0.  W.  KING. 

ANTIQUE  GEMS;  Their  Origin,  Uses,  and 

Valub,  as  IfTBRI'RETERS  or  Axciirt  Histort,  akd  as  illustrativr  of  Arcirkt 
Art.  With  Hint*  to  Gem  Collectors.  By  Rev.  C.  W.  KING,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Plates  and  numerous  lllnstration*.  8vo.  42*. 

“We  cordially  thank  Mr.  King  for  the  production  of  a work  of  great  rcsearcli 
and  intelligence,  ui>on  a dc{iartinent  of  the  fine  arts  which  has  been  too  long  and 
too  completely  neglected  in  thi*  country.  Whilst  iiainting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  ornamental  pottery,  have  all  h.vl  their  expeditors  and  hiatoriana  addressing 
themselves  in  a popular  mode  to  the  general  community,  engraved  gems  and 
medals  have  been  omitted  as  subjects  of  popular  inquiry,  and  reserved  for  the 
speculations  of  the  select  few  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet.  And  yet  there  is  no 
department  of  fine  art  which  comprises  more  abundant  or  more  valuable  st-ore  of 
knowledge  for  the  historian,  the  archipologist,  and  the  lover  of  art.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  by  many  hundred  engravings,  and  may  be  recommcnde<l  as  the  most 
complete  and  serviceable  handbook  of  ancient  gems  which  has  yet  appeared.*'— 
Il/uilrated  London  Nacs, 


MB.  GROTE. 

PLATO’S  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  ROTATION 

A OP  THE  EARTH,  and  Aristotle'.  Comment  upon  that  Doctrine.  By  GEORGE 
GROTB,  Author  of  “ The  Hiatory  of  Grew.,”  Second  Edition.  Sto,  1*.  Scf. 
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IiOBD  CABNABVON. 

■RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DRUSES,  and 

iV  sovB  Notes  oh  true  Relioioh.  By  the  EARL  OP  CARNARVON,  Second 
AWi/ton.  Pdst  8to.  6i.  6d. 

**  Lord  CamaxTon’s  visit  to  the  Lebanon  took  place  vhen  the  Druse  people  were 
agitated  by  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription,  and  stood  armed,  although  not 
actually  fighting,  upon  the  thresholds  of  their  hill  fortresses.  Their  history  has  a 
fascination  for  Lord  Carnarvon,  whose  volume  is  modest,  lively,  and  particularly 
well-written.” — A fAen(cim. 


XB3.  GBOTE. 

A/TEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE 

JLL  ARY  SCHEFFER.  By  MBS.  QROTB.  Second  Edition,  With  Portrait, 
Post  8vo.  8«.  6<f. 

“The  life  of  Ary  Scheffer,  by  Mrs.  Qrote,  strikes  us  as  being  just  such  a 
biography  of  that  true-hearted  man  as  he  himself  would  have  wishe<l  the  world  to 
have  of  him.  Written  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  cherishes  a tendo' 
and  respectful  regret  for  bis  loss,  it  does  justice  to  his  mind  and  character,  and 
pays  to  the  latter  the  tribute  of  a warm  but  not  undiscrimioaiiiig  admiration.” — 
Sperfa^or. 


DB.  WAAOBN. 


THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH 

-L  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  Based  on  the  Work  of  Kcoleb.  Edited  with  Notes, 


by  Dr.  WAAGEN,  Director  General  of  the  Berlin  Gallery. 
2 Vols.,  post  8to.  24f. 


Edited  with  Notes, 
With  lUnstratioDs. 


*'Tbis  Handbook  in  iU  present  form  is  not  so  much  a new  edition  as  a new 
book.  For  all  practical  purposes,  especially  those  of  reference,  it  is  a very  much 
better  one.  Within  moderate  comtmss  it  gives  an  adequate  account  of  the  three 
allied  schools.  As  regards  the  earlier  masters,  it  is  animated  by  the  more  reverent 
feeling  which  now  prevail^),  and  duly  profits  by  tho  now  facts  that  recent  research 
has  establiHhed,  It  is  the  only  book  which  in  our,  or  perhaps  any  language, 
really  does  afford  a satisfactory  popular  index  to  northern  art.” — Critic. 


LOBD  COBNWALLIS. 

pORRESPONDENCE  OF  LORD  CORN- 

WALLIS.  Relating  chiefly  to  his  Administration  in  IsniA,  America,  to  the 
Criox  with  Irelakd,  and  tho  Ieacr  or  Amieks.  From  Family,  Official,  and 
other  Documents,  Ac.  Kdited  by  the  late  CHARLKS  RO.SS,  Esq,  Second 
Udition-,  revised.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  3 VoU.,  8?o.  63/. 

The  Cornwallis  Correspondence  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  modem 
history,  and  is  one  of  those  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without. 
It  will  take  rank  with  the  best  political  memoirs  or  compilations  that  have 
appeared  within  living  memory,  with  the  marked  advantage  of  being  far  better 
edited  than  most  of  them.”— Qtfarfer/y  Review, 
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H£V.  QEOXtGK  KAWLIKSON. 

ISTORICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE 

- TRUTH  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  RECORDS  Stated  Anew,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Doubts  ami  Discoveries  of  Modem  Times.  • By  Rev.  GEOROE 
RA^VLINSON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  S^otul 
Edition,  Svo.  14#. 

We  are  much  Tnistakeu  if  lectures  such  as  these,  the  work  of  a mind  endowed 
with  great  powers  of  conceotration  and  combination,  do  not  stimulate  the  bealthr 
curiosity  of  many  sober  inquirers,  and  divert  the  minds  of  others  from  the  fanciful 
and  baseless  dreams  of  rationalism.  They  ought  to  attract  the  more  earnest 
attention  from  those  of  the  latter  class,  because  they  attack  the  rationalists  upon 
their  own  ground,  and  go  to  prove  that  the  charge  of  being  nnhisforieal^  so  often 
and  so  recklessly  imput^  to  some  of  the  sacred  writers,  recoils  upon  themselves.*' 
— EnfjUfh  Churdtmun. 


sm  F.  B.  HEAD. 

THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER.  By  SIR 

J-  FRANCIS  B.  HEAD,  Bart.  Fourth  Thoumnd.  With  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  .5#. 

**The  worthy  l)sronet  gire.s  most  admirable  advice,  and  for  which,  aa  a lesson  of 
humanity,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  sj>ortsman.  His  chapters  on  shoeing, 
roughing,  going  to  cover,  and  coming  home,  and  half-a-dozen  minor  points 
conuecteil  with  sport,  are  very  g<K>d,  and  they  arc  the  more  valuable  because  they 
are  the  remarks  of  a practical  man.  To  S|)cak  well,  a man  should  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  liis  subject,  and  a love  for  it.  True  eloquence  depends  upon  these 
two  things.  And  no  man  writes  well  u{>on  such  subject-matter  as  that  before  us, 
unless  he  has  something  more  than  theoretical  acquaintance  with  it.  But  go  to 
the  book  itself.  You  will  find  much  that  will  be  of  service,  though  you  never  go 
beyond  the  dust  of  Rottca  Row,’* — hfayazine  of  Sports, 


REV.  J.  B.  FISHIAKE. 

TDUTTMAN’S  LEXILOGUS  ; a Critical  Exami- 

JLJ  nation  of  the  Meaning  of  numerous  Greek  Words,  chiefly  in  Homer  and  Hetiod. 
Translated  by  REV.  J.  R.  FISHLAKE.  Fi/tk  Edition.  8vo.  12#. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ERIC.” 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LAN- 

XlL  GUAOR. — Based  on  Modem  Researche.s,  and  especially  on  the  W>  rks  of  M. 
Uknax.  By  Rev.  F.  W.  FARU.\R,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Odl.,  Cam- 
bridge. Fcap.  8vo.  5#. 

“We  are  glad  to  find  this  subject  taken  up  by  one  wht«e  prcviotis  tminin^ 
places  him  in  a most  favourable  i)OsitioD  for  the  task.  Mr.  Farrar  has  also  the 
unusual  discretion  not  to  obtrude  his  own  sf>eculations,  and  only  claims  origi- 
nality for  the  arrangement  and  the  exposition  of  bis  materials.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Farrar's  hook  will  be  funnd  acceptable  to  all  who  do  not  wish  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  speculations  and  discoveries 
of  modem  science,  and  that  it  will  also  in  many  cases  send  his  readers  to  the 
larger  w orks  to  which  he  himself  has  b.en  indebted  for  the  conclusions  he  has 
placed  before  us  in  both  a sound  and  an  attractive  shape.*' — Press. 
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THE  LATE  MB.  LESLIE,  B.A. 

A UTOBIOGRAPHICAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

XJL  'With  Selections  from  his  Comspoiideoce,  and  an  Ks^ay  on  his  Character  as  an 
Artist.  By  TOM  TAYLOR.  With  Portrait.  2 Vols.,  post  8vo.  18s. 

**In  the  Autobiography  of  Leslie,  we  have  remiiuBcences  of  his  own  life,  inter- 
woven with  recollections  and  anecdotes  of  the  most  etuioeut  men  of  his  time,  with 
many  of  whom  he  wom  intimate.  Thus  wc  make  pleasant  acquaintanco  with  most 
agreeable  i>eop]e,  we  listen  to  amusing  anecdotes,  we  hear  now  and  then  weighty 
remarks,  and  have  imparted  to  us  in  confidence,  as  little  gossip  as  could  pi^ibly 
be  expected  ; indeed,  so  little,  that  wc  rather  wish  for  more.  It  is  plain,  that 
nothing  has  been  set  down  in  malice.  In  fact,  wo  have  enjoyed  our  visits  so  much, 
that  we  should  not  object  to  their  rej>etitj«n,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we 
have  made  such  frieudshi|is.’* — Xorfh  Auterii'  trt  RtrietCf  Jan.  1861. 


THE 

JL  EX. 


PBOFESSOB  MANSEL,  B.D. 

LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

EXAMINED.  By  REV.  H.  L.  UANSBL,  B.D.,  Magd.  CoU.,  Oxford.  Fourth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  7$.  Qd. 


**  Mr.  Manael's  intricate  and  ardnous  theme  baa  in  some  of  its  relations  been 
engaging  bis  earnest  attention  for  years.  Bringing  to  it  as  he  does  the  resources 
of  a commanding  intellect  and  most  varied  learning,  hU  work  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  class  which  not  this  age  alone,  bat  ages  to  come  will  prize  aud  study.*’ — 
North  Brilith  Review. 


Snt  EABDLEY  WILMOT. 


THE  LIFE  AND  PURSUITS  OF  AN 

JL  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN;  or,  Remikiscrnofa  op  tdk  lits  Tnovis 
AssHKTOjr  Smith.  By  SIR  JOHN  E.  KAHDLEY  WILMOT,  Bart.  Second 
Edition,  Portrait  aud  Woodcuts.  Sro.  15#. 


"Among  the  mighty  haulers  of  England,  must  ever  be  named  ‘Tom  Smith,* 
who  for  a period  of  half  a century  was  m ister  of  hounds  and  his  own  huntsman. 
These  reminiscences  are  in  every  respect  remarkable  for  their  interest.  The 
Nimrod  in  question  was,  indeed,  no  oi^inary  man.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  of 
this  work  to  say  an  extraordinary  nmn  has  found  an  excellent  biographer.*’— 
Obeerver. 


Iff.  BELBFIEIIBX:. 


HISTORY  OF  FLEMISH  LITERATURE 

AND  IT.S  CRI.KBRATED  AUTHORS,  FROM  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY  TO 
THE  PRESENT  TIME.  By  OCTAVE  DKLKPIERRE.  Sro.  9.. 

"We  cannot  give  M.  Pelepierre  higher  praise  than  by  saying  that  his  work 
will  form  no  unworthy  oompauion  and  supplement  to  Uallam.  It  is  an  excellent, 
valuable,  and  interestiug  synopsis  of  a national  literature  ; and  we  must  add  that 
our  author’s  English  is  marked  by  a purity  which  we  remember  to  have  met  with 
in  no  liviog  foreign  writer  except  Professor  Max  MiUler."— AiVcrary  Gazette. 
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DB.  WM.  SMITH. 

pRINCIPIA  LATINA— Part  II.  A Reading- 

1 Rouk,  Mythology,  Geogmphy,  Roman  Antiquities,  and  History.  With  Notes  and 
Dietionary.  By  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D.  12mo.  3«. 

*‘No  one  who  has  bad  much  experience  in  examiaing  boys  can  hare  failed  to 
notice  how  few  acquire  any  degree  of  facility  in  translating  a Latin  passage  which 
' they  hare  not  prerionily  seen.  This  arises,  not  only  from  their  haring  read  too 
little,  but  also  from  their  beginning  to  read  the  classical  authors  too  soon.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  great  works  of  antiquity  were  written  for  men  and 
not  for  boys,  and  that  hence  young  people  find  it  difiicnlt  to  understand  and  enjoy 
them.  . « . If  we  wish  boys  to  read  Latin  with  facility,  we  must  proride  them 
with  the  right  kind  of  books.  The  language  must  be  easy,  and  the  subjects  suitable 
to  their  capacity  ; while  the  information  conveyed  should  prepare  them  to  under- 
stand  the  ancient  w'ritcrs,  who  lived  under  a different  form  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
fea?e<l  a different  religion.  This  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  Work,  which, 
it  18  believed,  will  not  only  prove  interesting  and  intelligiblo  to  young  people,  bat 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a knowledge  of  Ancient  Mythology  and  Geography, 
of  Roman  History  and  Antiquities.” — Preface. 


Mr.  DARWIM. 


0 


N THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS 

OF  NATURAL  SELECTION.  Or,  The  Fruservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the 
Struggle  fur  Life.  By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  FiRS.  Settnth  Thoueand. 
Fuat  bro.  14s. 


* * A work  on  this  vexed  question  from  the  pen  of  so  able  and  excellent  a naturalist, 
and  withal  so  well-known  a writer  as  the  author  of  the  'Journal  of  Researches 
during  the  Beagle's  Voyage  Round  the  World,*  will,  we  feel  certain,  be  bailed  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  Interested  in  the  subject.  There  is  scattered 
tlirough  the  work  palpable  evidence  of  such  depth  of  tbongbt  and  closeness  of 
reeeareh,  and  the  opinions  advanced  and  conclusions  arrived  at  have  evidently  been 
the  result  of  so  much  careful  and  still  better  personal  observation,  that  no  <me, 
whatsoever  may  be  his  penional  ideas  on  the  subject,  can  hesitate  to  treat  the 
writer's  views  with  the  greatest  respect,  or  to  give  them  the  fullest  oonsideraUon 
possible.”— Churchnxan, 


SIR  JOHN  COL£RU>GR. 


0 


N PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

the  Right  Hon.  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDU^  D.C.L.  Third  Sditwny  with 
Fcap.  bvo.  2t. 


AddUioue. 


" It  W06  natural  that  Sir  John  Coleridge's  lecture  should  give  rise  to  a good 
deal  of  oootmvcrsy.  Delicacy  towards  the  masten,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
inspecting  the  system  without  any  reference  to  the  shortcomings  of  individoaU, 
have  hitherto  deterred  people  from  entering  un  so  invidious  a controversy.  Sir 
John  Coleridge  ha.s  l^elkil  the  cat.” — Safurtlay  Review. 

"Like  all  old  iustitutiona,  Eton  required  some  ventilation,  and  we  sincerely 
rejoice  that  an  old  Etonian,  with  the  best  and  kindliest  feelings,  has  breathed  into 
this  noble  foundation  his  gentle  and  warning  advice,  which  we  trust  will  bo 
attended  to.  The  lecture  is  an  ImjKjrtant  expression  of  well-weighed  judgment.* 
—‘Literarjf  Churchman, 
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BKV.  0.  F.  SECKETAN. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

iT-L  ROBERT  NELSON.  By  REV.  C,  F.  SKORETAN,  SLA.,  Incumbent  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Westminster.  With  Portrait.  8ro.  10s.  6<I. 

“ Sir.  Seeretan  has  done  Churchmen  service  by  this  excellent  companion  volume 
to  Mr.  Anderdon's  Lift  of  Ktn.  The  work  is  well  and  carefully  done  as  a whole, 
and  is  written  with  a right  spirit  and  in  a fair  and  sensible  tone.  The  wonder, 
indeed,  is  that  it  should  have  remained  for  a writer  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
execute  the  task.” — (/uardiu/t. 


8ia  CHARLES  BELL. 


THE  HAND:  ITS  MECHANISM  AND 

X VITAL  ENDOWMENTS,  AS  EVINCIN^  DESIGN.  By  SIR  CHARLES  BELL, 
K.O.H.  With  an  Account  of  the  Autboris  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous  System. 
By  ALEXANDER  SHAW,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Sixth  Edilionf 
rtvitedy  with  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  6s. 


**Ooe  of  the  most  excellent  monographs  in  the  land,  and  as  a popular  expo- 
sition may  be  taken  as  a model  essay.  In  it  we  may  say  be  epitomised  more  than 
one  of  his  earlier  discoveries,  or  rather  the  theories  founded  upon  them.  He  w’as 
a man  who  treated  his  scienoe  as  a service  under  Qod,  who  introduced  new 
knowletlge  to  men  ; and  by  so  doing  ameliorated  the  agonies  of  myriads  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  aaved  countless  lives,  and  has  left  a name  posterity  will  not  fail 
to  honour.” — Vullin  VmvtrsU^  Mivjnzine. 


LOBD  WBOTTESLET. 

THOUGHTS  ON  GOVERNMENT  AND  LE- 

X OISLATION.  By  LORD  WROTTESLET.  Post  8ro.  7t.M. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  a large  proportion  of  persons,  who 
have  not  made  politics  a special  study,  Lord  Wrottesley's  unpretending  manual  may 
be  very  useful,  if  it  were  only  by  showing  them  the  extent  of  the  6eld  of  diecusaion 
opcneil  by  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  the  self-cultivation  necessary  to  deal  with 
them  In  such  a manner  as  a conscientious  politician  would  desire  to  At  himself 
for.” — Qlobt, 


BEV.  JAMES  0.  BOBEBT80K,  M.A. 

TDECKET:  A BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Rev. 

-U  JAMES  0.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Anther  of  “History 
of  the  Christian  Church.”  With  Illustrations.  Post  6vo.  9s. 

“We  believe  thjit  Canon  Robertson  has  given  the  true  sketch  of  Becket's  life. 
His  judgment  is  basc'd  on  a right  study  of  history  and  fair  appreciation  of  the  place 
held  in  the  story  of  the  British  Constitution  by  Henry  II.,  who  with  all  bis  unkempt 
habits  and  his  purple  glows  of  passion,  bad  the  soundest  head  that  a Plantagenet 
is  known  ever  to  have  carried  on  bis  shoulders.  Mr.  Robertson  has  mastered  the 
contemporary  lives  of  Becket,  and  has  reduced  to  order  in  his  c wn  mind  the  con- 
fused  mass  of  the  extant  letters.” — Examinet'. 
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MB.  MtniBAVS  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


FBOFESSOB  TYNDALL. 


THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS.  Being  a 

-L  Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents  ; an  accoant  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena 
of  Glaciers  ; and  an  Exposition  of  tlie  physical  principles  to  which  they  are  related, 
liy  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  PlulMophy  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Government  School  of  Mince.  With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo. 


“Professor  Tyndall,  who,  at  an  early  age,  had  taken  an  eminent  position  among 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  w:is  led  four  years  ago,  by  some  fortunate 
acchlent,  to  i»ass  a few  weeks  amidst  the  glaciers  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the 
Tyrol.  A slight  amount  of  practice  and  experience  developed  in  him  tlic  qualiti^ 
of  A fiist-rate  mountolnei-r,  and  in  the  eyes  of  enthusiastic  Alpine  travellers  his 
achievements  with  the  alpenstock  and  ice-axe  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  those 
that  have  given  him  his  present  place  in  the  world  of  science.  The  fi«t  part  of  his 
book,  which  is  chiefly  narrative,  tells  the  story  of  adventures  as  difficult  and  daring 
as  any  th.at  his  brother  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  have  recorded  ; while  the  se<xmd 
part  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  more  striking  jihenoniena  that  are 
encountere<l  by  a traveller  in  high  mountain  countries.”— /fcrecir. 


THE  MASTER  OF  BALXOL. 

CERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE 

O UNIVER-SITY  OF  OXFORD.  By  REV.  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Poet  8vo.  8a.  6(f. 

“ These  discourses  must  be  regarded  as  bo  many  practical  applications  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  human  life  ; and  we  hasten  to  express 
our  sense  of  the  singular  success  with  which  the  preacher  bos  fulfilled  bia  purpose. 
We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  read  a volume  of  sermons  in  which  the  self-delusions  of 
the  young  are  toucheil  with  a more  skilful  hand,  or  a more  accurate  knowledge 
displayed  of  their  moral  difficulties.  Its  object  is  practical,  and  its  tone  aScc- 
tiouate  and  friendly,  such  as  become.^  the  preacher,  wiio  represents  at  the  same 
time  the  tutor  and  the  guarvUan  of  his  audience.” — Press. 


SIR  OHABIiES  EASTLAEE. 

TJANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING  : the  Italian 

A J.  ScuooLS.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Kuolsr.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  SIR 
CHARLES  LOCK  KASTLAKE,  R.A.  ; with  150  Illustrations  from  the  Old 
Masters.  Third  and  revised  EdUion.  ‘2  Vols.,  i>ost  8vo.  30s. 

“ Illustrations  are  given  in  the  last  edition  of  Kugler’s  ‘Schools  of  Painting  in 
Italy,*  one,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  authority  on  the  subject  of  Italian  art.** — 
ProfeMor  iiarl's  Lcctares. 

“ By  far  the  best  manual  we  are  acquainted  with,  for  every  one  who,  without 
the  opportunity  of  foreign  and  particularly  Italian  travel,  desires  to  make  a real 
study  of  art.  Its  method,  its  chronological  arrangement,  and  its  generally  judlrious 
critidsm,  make  it  most  instructive  to  a learner.*’ — The  Ecclesiastic. 
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MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CONTINENT,  &c. 

The  object  of  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS  ia  to  give  matter*of*f&ct  descriptions  of 
what  OUGHT  TO  B8  SREif  at  each  place,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  an  intelligent 
English  traveller,  without  bewildering  him  with  an  account  of  all  that  mat  be  seen 
to  avoid  chronological  details  ; and  instead  of  abridging  the  records  of  a town  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  select  such  local  anecdotes  as  are  connected  with  remarkable  events 
which  have  happened  there,  or  with  distinguished  men  who  have  lived  there  ;^to  adopt 
as  simple  and  condensed  a style  as  possible,  avoiding  florid  descriptions  and  exaggerate 
snperlatives  ; — and  to  use  the  descriptions  of  others,  where  good  and  correct,  rather  than 
obtrude  extracts  from  the  Editor’s  own  journals. 


The  following  are  Ready : — 

HANDBOOK— TRAVEL-TALK,  iK  English,  French,  Italian,  and 

OsiucAiv.  18mo.  S*.  64. 

HANDBOOK — NORTH  GERMANY'.  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and 

THK  Rnmi  TO  Switzerland.  Map.  Po.st  8vo.  10«. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH  GERMANY,  The  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Austria, 

SaXpZburo,  Stv&ia,  Hunqary,  and  the  Danvbx  ntoM  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Hap. 
Post  Svo.  10«. 

HANDBOOK  — GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS  OF 

PAINTING.  Woodcuts.  8 Vols.  Post  Svo.  2U. 

HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND.  The  Alps  op  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

Maps.  Post  Svo.  9t. 

HANDBOOK  — FRANCE.  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French  Alps, 

Dauphinb,  Provence  and  the  Pvreneeb.  Hajw.  PustSvo.  10«. 

HANDBOOK — SPAIN.  Andalcsia,  Ronda,  Grenada,  Catalonia,  Gal- 

LiciA,  THE  Basques,  Arraoon,  Ac.  Maps.  3 Vuls.  Post  Svo.  30«. 

HANDBOOK — PORTUGAL.  Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  Post  Svo.  9«, 
HANDBOOK — CENTRAL  ITALY'.  Florence,  South  Tdscant  and  the 

Papal  States.  Map.  Post  Svo.  10«. 

HANDBOOK— ROME  AND  ITS  ENVUIONS.  Map.  Post  Svo.  9s. 
HANDBOOK — NORTH  ITALY.  Sardinia,  Lomdardt,  Venice,  Parha, 

PiACXNZA,  Modena,  Lucca  and  Tuscanv  as  far  as  tue  Val  o’Arno.  Maps.  Post  Svo. 
18a. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH  ITALY.  The  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  Vtsuviua  &c.  Maps.  Tost  Svo,  lOt. 

HANDBOOK— ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  Woodouta.  2 Vols. 

Post  8to.  80s. 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT.  The  Nile,  Alenandbia,  Cairo,  and  Thebes. 

Map.  Poet  Svo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  — SYRIA,  PALESTINE.  * Peninsula  op  Sinai,  Edom, 

Strian  Dbbebt,  fto.  Maps.  8 Vols.  Poet  Svo.  24e. 

HANDBOOK — INDIA.  Bombay  and  Madras.  Map.  2 VoU.  Post  Svo. 
HANDBOOK  — GREECE.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Albania,  Thessaly, 

AND  Macedonia.  Maps.  Poet  Svo.  I5s. 

HANDBOOK — DENMARK.  Noeway  and  Sweden.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  loa. 
HANDBOOK — RUSSIA.  Finland  and  Iceland.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  12«. 
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AgitiMakby  Cockle 


ALBKMAaLK  STREET, 

Mai/,  1861. 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


EXPLORATIONS  AND  ADVENTURES 
IN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA; 

WITH  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
SAVAGE  TRIBES, 


AND  TUB 

CHASE  OF  THE  GORILLA,  NEST-BCILDING  APE,  CHIMPANZEE, 
CROCODILt;  ELEPHANT,  HIPPOIWAMUS,  Etc. 

By  Paul  Du  Cliaillu. 

With  Map  and  80  Hlustrations.  8vo.  (.Rca<fy.) 

“The  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  a remark- 
able one,  for  the  extraordinary'  interest  excited  by  the  pa|>er  read  by  M.  du 
Chaillu,  who  has  recently  returned  from  explorations  ui  West  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  sketched  the  story  of  his  courageous  deeds  with  conaiderable 
vivacity.  Of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  his  contributions  to  natural 
history,  particularly  in  his  spt^cimens  of  the  Gorilla,  an  extraordinary  and 
gigantic  species  of  the  Ape  trilxs,  no  one  who  heard  Profeasor  Owen’s 
brilliant  eulogium  could  feel  a doubt.  M.  du  Chaillu’s  work  we  may  expect 
to  cause  some  excitement.” — PuhliAhcri^  CircvUir. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  THE  HEROES  OF 
THE  ART  OF  MEDICINE ; 

By  J.  Rutherftird  BuMell,  M.D. 

With  Fortniits.  8vo.  (jRrndy.) 
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AIDS  TO  FAITH ; 

A SRRIES  OP  THKOLOaiCAL  ESSAYS  BY  SEVERAL  WRITERS. 


Rrv.  F.  C.  Cook  , . . 
Tub  Bishop  op  Cork  . . 
Rkv.  Fropess(»r  Ellioott  . 
Rev.  pROFessoR  Maxsri.  . 
Rev.  Dr.  McOacl  . . . 

The  Bishop  op  Oxford 
Rev.  Georob  Rawuxson  , 
Ak  Essay  ok  Prophecy. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  Provost 
of  Qceen's. 


Ideology  and  Suhtcription. 

Chrutian  Evidtn<^$. 

Inspiration  and  Interprrtation  of  the  Ne\o  Teetament, 
On  some  Theories  of  the  History  of  Man, 

On  MiroKUs. 

Man's  Place  in  Creation, 

The  Pentateuch, 

I Doctrine  of  the  AUmement. 


One  Volume.  8vo. 


THE  HAND  BIBLE, 

FOR  PRIVATE  AND  FAMILY  READING. 

Edited  with  Notes,  illustrating  the  Meaning  of  Words,  Allusions  to  Customs,  References  to 
Scripture  Passages  and  Gec^rapby,  History,  and  the  Pnlfilment  of  Prophecy. 

By  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  F.B.G.S., 

Prorost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  Chaplain  in  Ordinarr  to  the  Queen,  and  Preacher  to  tbs 
lion.  .Society  of  tAuoolu’s'luu. 

C0XME5CTN0  WITH  THS 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Printed  in  a legible  type,  with  futhfal  views  of  Scenery,  from  Photographs  and  exact 
Sketches  made  on  the  spot.  In  2 portable  and  convenient  Vols.  Crown  8ro. 


THE  ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE 
\m  CENTURY. 

By  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope* 

With  lllnsiralions.  8vo.  12i.  {Ready.) 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  POPULAR 
EDUCA  TION. 


By  NasAu  William  Senior. 

8to. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


METALLURGY. 

THB  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS  FROM  THEIR  ORES  AND  ADAPTING 
THEM  TO  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Embracing  tbo  whole  subject  under  the  following  beads  : — 

1.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  SOIE.N’CE.  2.  FUEL.  3.  MATERIALS 
USED  IN  METALLURGICAL  CONSTRUCTIONS,  i.  SPECIAL  METALLURGICAL 
PROCESS^  INCLUDING  ASSAYING. 

By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.B..S., 

XdOeturer  oq  Hotallurgy  at  tho  OoremiDODt  School  of  Mine*. 

Illostrated  by  nameroua  Wood  EngrariDgs  carefully  drawn  to  Scale.  8to. 

The  Author  has  received  from  BritUh  smelters  an  amount  of  willing  co-operation  for 
this  work  which  he  oould  never  have  anticipated.  Original  Drawings  of  Furnaces,  &c.. 
Descriptions  of  Processes,  and  Details  of  Expenditure  have  been  freely  communicated,  with 
full  permission  to  publish  them.  In  return,  the  Author  hopes  to  present  to  the  British 
smelter  a complete  account  of  the  present  state  of  Metallurgy  abroad.  Almost  every 
important  process  has  been  in  a greater  or  less  degree  re-investigated  by  tbe  Author ; 
and  all  tbe  experimental  results  which  it  has  required  many  years  to  obtain  will  be 
embodied  in  ibis  work.  The  Illustrations,  it  is  believed,  will  be  sufficiently  distinct  and 
accurate  to  admit  of  their  being  used  os  working  drawings. 


SCEPTICISM  ; 

ITS  RETROGRESSIVE  CHARACTER  IN  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  ; 

WITH  ZSPICIAI.  REFERKKOB  TO  THE  HEW  HOVEMRltT  AT  OXFORD. 

A Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  B.  Bryan,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Rodington,  Ac. 

By  Ijord  Zandsay. 

8vo. 


THE  3fESSIAII  AND  II IS  KINGDOM : 

THE  LIFE,  SUFFERINGS,  DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION 
OF  OUR  BLESSED  LORD. 

With  Map.  2 Vols.  8vo. 


HISTORY  OF 

THE  INVASION  OF  TEE  CRIMEA. 

By  Alexander  William  Kinglake,  U.P. 

VOU  I.  COKTAININO  A NARRATIVE  OP  THE  TRjfNSACTIONS  WHICH  BROUGHT  ON 
WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  WESTERN  POWERS. 

8to. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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SECOND  VOLUME  OF  MEMOIRS  OF 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  SHAFTESBURY. 

Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  Esq., 

Hor  Majesty’s  Minister  in  Drazil. 

* 8vo. 

Othtf  Tolames  will,  we  hope,  follow  from  Mr.  Cbristie'e  peo,  as  we  ehall  look  wiih 
interest  for  such  pobeeqnent  contrilmtions  to  the  great  Karl’s  biography  ; he  has  already 
shown  that  many  of  the  specific  charges  agiunst  fais  boro  rest  upon  a false  construction 
of  facts  or  plausible  oonjecture  in  the  absence  of  them,  and  that  at  all  events  in  early  life 
be  was  not  the  thorough  villain  that  most  writers  Lave  delighted  to  paint.’* — CKritUwn 
Remembrancer,  Jan.  1861. 


LIFE,  JOURNALS,  AND  LETTERS  OF 
JON  A THA  N S WIFT. 

By  John  Eorater. 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  A NEW  EDITION  OF  HIS  WORKS. 

8to. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

WITH  NOTICES  OP  HOGARTH,  WILSON,  GAINSBOROUGH,  AND  OTHER 
ARTISTS,  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  the  late  C.  B.  Leslie,  B..A., 

Author  of  **  The  Memoirs  of  Constable,”  and  **  Handbook  for  Toung  Painters.’* 

Edited  hy  Tom  Taylor. 

With  Illostrations.  Fcap,  4to. 


IRON  DEFENCES: 

BEING  A POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  6xn  EDITION  OP  “NAVAL  GUNNERY.” 

By  Gen.  Sir  Howard  Doug^las,  Bart. 

2nd  and  revised  Edition.  8vo. 

A pamphlet  which  contains  many  interesting  facte  and  observations  relating  to  tbe 
subject  of  iron  defences  for  ships  and  batteries.  Those  who  think  and  those  who  write 
on  national  defences  should  carefully  read  Sir  H.  Douglas’s  calm  and  practical  advice. 
It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Sir  Howard  Douglas  published  his  Treatise  on 
Naval  Gunnery.  The  Edition  of  tbe  present  year  discusses  at  considerable  length  the 
neriis,  so  far  as  they  had  been  tested  at  the  time  of  publication,  of  the  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  Guns.  Few  persons  will  refuse  to  recognise  the  Author  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  upon  these  questions.** — iS^urday  Review. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  FORTHCOMIXG  WORKS. 


THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE, 

A Ncip  JSiliiion.  With  a New  Life,  IifTROprcriojis,  and  Notes. 

By  Ztev.  Whitwell  Blwin. 

Wltli  Portrait.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 

Tliis  odiiioD  will  incindo  the  materials  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Croker,  and  all  the 
notes  of  the  previous  editore  which  are  illustrative  of  the  text.  The  CoKBKSPosnENCEvrill 
comprise  about  700  Letters,  which  have  never  hitherto  been  collected,  and  of  these  nearly 
500  are  entirely  new,  and  printed  for  the  first  time.  To  the  Pros*  Works  will  be  added 
the  anecdotes  of  P<>|>e,  and  the  records  of  his  c<mversation,  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Spence  and  others.  The  Poetical  Works  will  contain  the  unpublished  satire  on  the 
Duke  of  Marll)orougb,  and  many  new  linos  and  various  reiidinga  derived  from  the  original 
manuscripts  which  were  presented  by  Pope  to  his  friend  Richardson. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

HIS  MINISTRY  AND  REDEEMING  WORK. 

An  attempt  at  a complete  aurvey  of  the  subject  for  all  reawlera,  including  the  Sources,  the 
Acts,  the  Teaching,  and  tlie  Fruit  of  the  Redeemer’s  Life  in  the  World,  with  a view  to 
remove  difficulties,  and  to  assist  students  of  the  Bible. 

By  the  Bev.  W.  Thomson,  D.B,,  F.K.G.S., 

Provost  of  the  Queen's  College,  Oxford ; ChapUin  In  Onlinary  to  the  Quocn ; and  Preacher  to  the 
lion.  of  Lincoln's  Inu. 

2 Vols.  8vo.  With  faithful  Illustrations  of  Scenery,  &c. 


A XFAV 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE  ; 

FROM  THE  TAKING  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE  TURKS  TO  THE  CLOSE 
OP  THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

By  Thos.  H.  Dyer, 

Author  of  the  article  " Bomo  ” in  '*  Smith's  Diet,  of  Classical  Geography,**  4c. 

Vols.  I.  and  II,  8vo. 

Although  for  the  greater  iwirt  of  a century  Dr.  RnsKell’s  **  History  of  Modem  Europe” 
baa  enjoyed  without  a rival  the  favour  of  the  public,  yet  that  very  fact,  whatever  criterion 
it  may  l^e  thought  to  l>e  of  the  liteiury  merit  of  his  book,  affords  ground  for  iminigning 
its  historical  valne  at  the  present  time.  Since  the  time  when  Dr.  Russell  wrote  a flood  of 
light  has  been  poured  upon  European  history  by  numerous  writers  both  foreign  and 
English  : as  Sismondi,  llallam,  Milman,  Palgravc,  Motley,  Mignet,  Quizot,  Michelet, 
Von  Hammer,  Ranke,  Von  Raumor,  Prescott,  and  many  others.  The  researches  of 
thc-se  authors  have  been  assisted  by  the  publicity  of  State  papers  not  before  accessible  ; as 
the  Archives  at  Simancas,  now  first  laid  oiieu,  tlie  Dacumenf^  tn^dt/s  dt  Vkistoire  de 
France^  the  Belgian  Archives,  the  Relathni  of  the  Venetian  aml^a^adors,  our  own  S(aie 
Paptrty  and  numberless  other  documents  equally  novel  and  valuable.  These  materials 
often  serve  to  place  the  leading  characters,  as  well  as  the  great  events  of  history,  in  a 
completely  new  point  of  view,  and  have  rendered  necessary  a modification  of  many  of  the 
facts  and  opinions  delivered  by  Hume,  Robertson,  and  oilier  historians,  on  whose  pages 
Dr.  Russell  has  so  freely  drawn. 
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THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
MODERN  EGYPTIANS, 

By  Edward  Wm.  Bane. 

Fifth  Edition.  With  Additions  nnd  ImproTements  from  a copy  annotated  by  the 
Author,  KcUited  by  his  Nephew,  K.  SraNLET  Pools. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.  8to.  18s.  {Ready). 


OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
FOR  STUDENTS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

By  Thomas  B.  Shaw. 

A Seu3  Editiony  revised  and  improved.  Post  8to. 


HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS ; 

A NEW  K.VGLISH  VERSION,  FROM  THE  TEXT  OF  GAISFORD, 

Bdited,  with  a Life  of  Horodotas»  and  Copious  Notes  and  Essuys,  illustrating  the 
History  and  Geography  of  Henxiotas,  from  the  most  recent  sonrees  of  information, 
embodying  the  Chief  Kesulta,  Historical  and  Ethnographical,  which  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Uieroglypblcal  Discovery. 

By  the  Bev.  Georga  Kawlinson,  M.A., 

Late  Follow  and  Tut^n*  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  F.B.S. 

Revised  Edition,  with  Maps  .and  Woodcats.  4 vols.  8vo. 

**Mr.  Rawlinson's  Translation  of  Herodotus  will  in  no  way  disappoint  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Whnt  diacorerics  modem  science  has  enabled  men  to  make,  have 
been  broui*bt  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of  this  ancient  historian.  The  hieroglyphical 
and  cuneiform  characters  which  have  been  of  late  years  deciphered,  have  produced  reeulU, 
which  the  E<litor  (assisted  by  bis  brother.  Sir  Henry  C.  KawHnson),  has  m;ule  good  use 
of,  in  illusinitioD  of  many  lustorical  and  geographical  facta  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 
introductory  portion  is  exceedingly  interesting,  consisting  of  a learned  and  careful  disser* 
tation  upon  the  life  and  writiugs  of  the  Author,  in  which  we  are  shown  the  probable 
sources  whence  he  derived  that  information  which  enabled  him  to  write  so  yaluable  a 
History.” — Literary  Churchman. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  PARIS. 

BEING  A GUIDE  FOR  VISITORS  TO  ALL  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THAT 
METROPOLIS  AND  IT.S  ENVIRONS. 

With  a detailed  clue  Map  of  Pans  and  Flans.  Post  8vo. 

Uniform  with  Murray's  "Handbook  for  Modem  London.'* 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


THE  SECOND  AND  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE ; 

ITS  ANTIQOITIIS,  BIOGRAPHY,  OROGRAPHY,  AND  NATCRAL  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  WilUam  Smith,  Ui.D., 

Editor  of  the  Latin  and  Ciaasical  Dictionaries,  &o. 

With  Woodcuts.  Medium  8to. 


A NEW  ENGLISII-LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

COMPILBD  FROM  ORIGINAL  SODRCER 

By  William  Smith,  LIi.D., 

Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

8to.  and  12mo. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Forming  a Companion  Volume  to  The  Dictionary  of  Anment  Geography. 

By  William  Smith.,  IX.l). 

Small  Folio. 


A MEDIAEVAL  LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTION AR  Y. 

SELECTED  AND  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREAT  WORK  OF  DUCANGB. 
Medium  8vo. 

Uniform  vidth  ^*Da.  Sxith*8  Latin  Dictionary.** 


A LATIN-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY  FOR 
BEGINNERS, 

AND  A FIE.ST  LATIN  DICTIONARY  TO  PH.SDRD8,  CORNEUDS  NBPOS. 
AND  C.SSAR. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

l'2mo. 
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2.5 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND  OXFORDSHIRE, 

with  a fuU  deflcription  of  the  Uaiversity  and  City  of  Oxford,  and  the  Descent 
of  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to  Maidenhead  and  Windsor.  With  Maps.  Post 


8to.  *i9.  6(f.  [Reaily.) 

Whererer  Englishmen  may  wander, 
amongst  Indian  temples  or  Northern  fiords, 
or  in  any  cirillsed  country  which  lies  be* 
tween  these  widely-situated  objects,  he  is 
sure  to  find  a safe  guide  in  the  red  Hand  ! 
books  of  Mr.  Murray.  Every  foreign  town  j 
has  its  attractions,  its  interesting  spots,  | 
its  local  associations,  its  connected  history, 
and  its  peculiar  development  of  architoc* 
tural  art,  and  all  have  found  a faithful 
chronicler  in  our  great  English  publisher. 
There  are  no  guide-books  to  be  compared 
to  hlurray’s  iu  any  language  or  in  any 
country—either  for  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, portability,  or  for  the  straightforward 
manner  in  which  the  several  authors  give 
the  desired  information. 

Having  worked  up  foreign  nations,  Mr. 
Murray  has  at  length  seen  a field  for  his 
labours  in  our  English  counties,  and  has 
rendered  the  same  good  service  to  home  | 


tourists  as  continental  travellers  have  for 
some  considerable  time  enjoyed.  His  fo- 
reign Handbooks  are  the  best  companions 
abroad,  and  bis  domestic  guides  to  different 
districts  of  England  show  travellers  that 
there  is  something  equally  interesting  and 
equally  worth  seeing  in  our  own  country. 
The  natural  beauty  of  each  district,  its 
antiquities  and  its  history,  are  fairly  told, 
and  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  pre- 
tentious nonsense  which  local  guide-books 
are  too  frequently  garnished  with.  Whilst 
the  latter  strive  to  swell  the  importance 
of  their  single  town  at  the  expense  of  all 
others,  Mr.  Murray’s  authors  evidently 
desire  to  fix  its  proper  position  with  regard 
to  all  others.  This  even-liaoded  justice 
is  seen  even  more  strikingly  in  the  volumes 
with  which  Mr.  Murray  is  following  up  his 
guides  to  the  counties — viz.,  ^Handbooksto 
the  English  Cathedrals.*  ** — Buildinfj  News. 


Alroidif  PnhUfhcd : 

HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  LONDON.  5^. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT  AND  SUSSEX.  10^. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SURREY,  HANTS,  AND  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT.  7».  6d. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  7/>.  6rf. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET. 

7*.  6<I. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  WALES.  5$.  Gd. 
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MR,  MURRAY’S  FORTHCOMING , WORKS. 


MANUAL  OF  FOSSIL  MAMMALS. 

Inclnding  the  eubstonoe  of  the  oouree  of  Lectures  on  Osteology  and  Paheontology  of  the 
class  Mammalia,  delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Science,  Jermyn  Street. 

' By  Bichard  Owen,  F.B.8., 

Superintendent  of  the  Xiituml  History  Department  in  the  British  Uuacum. 

With  several  hundred  Illnstrations.  8vo. 


THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

OE  THE  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  CHALD.EA,  ASSYRIA, 
BABYLONIA,  MEDIA,  AND  PERSIA. 

Drawn  chiefly  from  Native  Records,  and  Illnstrating  the  various  Notices  of  those  Countries 
in  Holy  Scripture. 

By  the  Bey.  Geor^  Bawlineon,  U.A. 

With  Maps  and  lUustrations. . 3 Vole.  8vo. 


A HANDBOOK  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
PR  A CTICA  L A STRONOM  Y. 

With  WooUcuU.  Poet  8to, 


THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 


THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Woodents.  Po«t  8ro. 


THE  STUDENT’S  GREEK  GRAMM  All 

FaoK  THS  QER]ia!i  or  Propessok  Crnnus.  Poet  8vo. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  FORTHCOMING  AYORK.^t. 


HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION,  conthhiso Winchester— Salis- 
bury — EXETER  — WELLS  — CHICHESTER  — CANTERBURY  AND 
ROCHESTER.  Profusely  illustrated.  2YoIs,  24s,  {Ready.) 


**Tlie  account  of  eacli  Cathedral  has 
Itecn  written  after  a personal  examination, 
and  the  history  has  l>een  brought  down  to 
the  year  1860.  The  descriptions,  being  in* 
tended  as  well  for  local  guides  as  for  archi- 
tectural histories,  are  kept  free  from  all 
technicalities,  whilst  to  increase  their  raluc, 
contributions  have  been  freely  levied  upon 
the  histories  of  Professor  Willis,  and  they 
are  given  w'ith  that  ready  acknowledg* 
ment  which  forms  so  striking  a feature 
in  Murray’s  foreign  Guides.  The  account 
of  each  Cathedral  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  embracing  that  portion  which  a 
visitor  would  wish  to  read  in  the  Cathedral 
— its  history  and  details  ; the  second  com- 
prising the  history  of  the  sec  and  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  who  have  filled  it, 
which  can,  of  course,  l>e  perused  at  leisure 
after  the  personal  ins{>eciicn. 

“Mr.  Murray  was  not,  however,  content 
to  make  bis  books  mere  local  guides  ; by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt  be  has  trans- 
ferred to  their  pages  careful  engravings, 
either  from  photographs  or  original  draw- 
ings, of  every  object  referred  to,  so  that. 


seated  leisurely  in  our  studies,  we  may  turn 
to  tbe  different  plates,  as  we  should  on  the 
spot  look  up  at  the  building,  to  unden>tand 
a reference  or  to  realise  a description.  When 
the  work  is  completed  these  plates  will  form 
a series  of  unequalled  architectural  ex- 
ample.s  from  the  earliest  Norman  to  the 
latest  Perpendicular,  and  the  monumental 
effigies  which  are  and  will  be  in  future 
engraved,  comprise  the  greatest  variety  of 
costume,  armour,  and  architectural  detail. 

“ No  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared 
to  make  these  volumes  creditable  to  every 
one  oonoemed  in  tbeir  publication ; authors, 
engravers,  and  publishers  are  alike  deser- 
ving of  the  bighest  praise.  No  tourist  to 
our  glorious  cathedral  cities  should  go  with- 
out them  ; no  architectural  student  should 
think  bis  library  complete  without  them. 
They  are  admirable  educational  books,  they 
arc  trustworthy  guides,  they  are  concise 
histories  and  well-arranged  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  they  are  the  only  works  in  any- 
thing like  a portable  form  which  have  done 
the  slightest  justice  to  our  noble  cathedral 
architecture.” — Building  Ncw$, 


To  he  followed  by 

EASTERN  DIVISION-  OXFORD,  PETERBOROUGH,  ELY,  NORWICH,  AND 
UNCOLN. 

WESTERN  DIVISION -BRISTOL,  GLOUCESTER,  WORCESTER,  HERE- 
FORD, AND  LICHFIELD. 

NORTHERN  DIVI8IOH— YORK,  RIPON,  DURHAM,  CARLISLE,  CHESTER, 
AND  MANCHESTER. 


WELSH  DIVISION— LLANDAFP,  ST.  DAVID'S,  ST.  ASAPH'S,  AND 
BANGOR. 
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THE  NEW  mOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA. 

LIVES  OF  THE  WORTHIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY  VAAIOUS  WBITEBS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LLD. 

Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  I«ondon  ; and  Editor  of  the  ‘*Classlcnl  and 
Biblical  DicUounries.*' 

In  Median!  Octavo  Volaraes. 


Next  to  the  Bible,  a good  treasury  of  Biogmj.bj  of  the  great  men  of  our  native  country 
is  the  first  want  which  an  Englishman  mast  feel  in  a library.  Yet  at  present  we  have  no 
such  work  in  oui-  language.  Kippis's  Biographia  Britamiica,  very  good  for  its  time,  has 
long  since  become  antiquated  and  imperfect  from  the  immense  accession  of  new  names, 
and  of  new'  information  concerning  old  names  since  the  day  when  it  appeared. 

Cijalmers's  Dictionary  as  regards  our  country  is  baldly  an  improvement  on  Eippis’s; 
the  last  editor  failed  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  labours  imdcr  the 
disadvantage  of  l>eing  an  attempt  at  a Universal  Biography, — a thing  amounting  almost  to 
an  impoasibility.  Such  ambitious  DicUonariea  have  generally  proved  failures  from  the 
voHtness  of  their  scope.  Rose's  Bic^raphical  Dictionary  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  later 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  Society  for  the  Dififuaion  of  Useful  Knowledge  found  them* 
selves  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  after  the  letter  A.  Even  the  best  of  these  works,  the 
Biographie  Universelle,  is  little  more  than  a dictionary  of  Frenchmen ; the  English  lives 
are  limited  in  extent  and  so  meagre  and  imperfect  in  execution,  that  no  one  relics  on  them 
for  accurate  infonnatiou. 

On  the  other  hand,  *n  National  Bipgrai>hy — though  by  no  means  of  easy  execution — la 
still  within  the  bounds  of  iiossibility.  The  publisher  and  editor,  having  weighed  all  the 
difficulties,  have  resolretl  to  commence  the  undertaking,  trusting  to  the  support  of  the 
British  nation,  and  believing  that  they  can  produce  a work  which,  for  originality, 
information,  correctness,  and  completeness,  shall  sniqmss  every  other,  and  may  become 
A Household  Book  in  every  EnglUk  family. 

There  is  hardly  a single  subject  connected  with  the  }>oUtical  and  literary  history  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  not  during  the  present  century  received  elucidation  from  a vast 
number  of  writers,  while  the  separate  biographies  of  eminent  insn  form  a largo  library 
in  themselves.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  gathering  in  this  rich  harvest,  and 
for  presenting  in  a single  w'ork  the  information  now  scattered  in  various  directions,  and 
accessible  only  to  those  who  have  the  command  of  large  libraries. 

The  new  Biographia  Britanxica  will  contain,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  lives  of  all 
persons,  from  the  earliest  times,  who  have  left  behind  them  any  record  in  the  political 
history,  literature,  science,  or  art  of  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to 
proportion  the  length  of  the  Lives  to  the  importance  of  the  persons,  a rule  to  be  departetl 
from  only  when  some  peculiar  and  original  information  makes  it  ad>'isable  to  dilate. 
By  a proper  division  of  labour  the  Lives  will  be  classi6ed  and  handed  over  to  writers 
each  competent  to  deal  with  bis  owm  class  or  profession.  The  Lives  of  the  more  distin- 
guished peraons  will  be  narrated  at  length,  wdth  those  minuto  details  which  constitute 
the  true  charm  of  biography  ; but  even  names  of  less  eminence  w ill  be  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  reference,  though  by  a peculiar  and  novel  arrangement,  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  space  devoted  to  the  more  important  biographies. 


Bradbury  and  Evans,  Printers,  Wbitefiian*. 
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